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I.    EDUCATIONAL  APH0KI3M3  A»fi  SUGGESTIONS, 


Wb  lud  made  some  prepsntioa  for  a  series  of  ariicles  id  euccess- 
in  nnmbeTa  of  this  Journal,  embodying  the  moat  remarkable  sajings, 
more  or  leas  aphorisUc,  of  wise  and  good  men,  ia  diSerent  countries 
aod  io  different  ages,  on  the  subject  of  EducaUon  and  Schools,  when 
we  found  the  labor  of  collecting  very  mucli  abridged  in  a  volume  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  T.  Wohlbrth,  of  Eirchbasel,  in  the  Principality  of  Scbiran- 
berg-Rudolsbtdt — entitled  "  The  Pedagoffieai  Treature-Caikil:*  a 
Theory  t^  Education,  wl  forih.  in  ihe  mott  remarkaMe  txprttnon* 
tf  the  iMM  iMn  of  ancient  and  modem  timet" 

The  matter  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Ifan — hii  dignity  and  destiny. 
II.  Edocation — iu  nature  and  vnloe. 
IlL  Faientt  and  Tatubera — their  dutiea. 
IV.  Karly  Trainiog — home  education. 
V.  Obedienoe  la  Farsnts. 
YI.  Female  Educadon. 
VII.  lot^lectnal  Culture. 
VKI.  Subjects  and  Heens  of  Education. 

1.  Iitngaage. 

2.  Ifatural  Science. 

3.  Qeography. 

4.  HistOT]-. 

G.  Uathematice. 

6.  Fhiloaoplij. 

7.  Books. 

8.  Poetry. 

5.  Hosic. 

IX  Religloaa  lostmction. 
X.  Disdpline. 
XL  Enunple.  - 

The  oontentfl  are  introduced  by  the  following  Pre&ce. 

During  the  preparation  of  his  "Pedagogy  from  a  FraOical  Stamd^nl,"  the 
idea  oT  a  (»U«:tion  oT  the  moiv  remarkable  exprasgions  of  tiie  wise  men  of  all 
liniea,  on  a  subject  so  steadily  increaaing  in  importance  aa  that  of  edncatioD,  had 
occurred  Co  the  cdittH'  witli  the  more  force  because  auch  an  antholi^  was  not 
tortbcoming  for  his  own  use,  and  becanse  it  seemed  to  liim  that  it  would  (hmish 
a  atore  of  incitements  to  a  iioly  enterprise  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  way, 
would  disaeminate  the  moat  fruitful  seeds,  and  would  offer  a  species  of  gnide, 

■'Paittitdm  BchaMllltiK."     Ton  Dr.  t.  F.  TIl  Wobl&nh.     OMba,  lOT.    <H 


g  EQUCITIOMU.  AFBOWaiCI  AND  SVOOBniOKB. 

befere  uatttiinMa,  to  til  whoM  vocilioii  iiid  dq^  it  to  to  labor,  direct!;  or  in- 
direcClj,  for  the  gtK>d  of  the  next  generatioii;  «q«daUr  for  educated  pareot^ 
•dioal  otBcelB,  and  [mblic  sod  private  taachera. 

Aoqoainted  bj  the  nature  of  bia  etudlee  with  the  treasurea  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em pedagogical  literature,  and  in  pogaeeaion  of  a  rich  treasure  of  eztractB,  the  ed- 
itor Nlsed  with  pleaeure  the  hand  irhich  liii  publiiher,  so  unwearied  in  hia  ex- 
ertioiia  Ibr  popaitt  edocatimi,  hdd  out  to  himj  and  be  now  lays  bi«  oollectioa 
b«fera  the  pablia 

On  the  <Uffirailt  point  of  airmgemenC,  the  editor  oondnded  it  b«Bt  to  pnxeed 
parti;  b;  dirondog;  and  parti;  according  to  mbjecta;  whkh  ma;  account  for 
the  location  <^  some  extracts  earlier  or  later  than  at  flrat  view  might  aeem 
appropriate. 

nie  editOT  would  ^adl;  have  inserted  itih  other  extracts  from  naefiil  teachen 
and  celebrated  wise  men.  Bnt  this  would  have  rendwed  the  extent  of  the 
work  too  great  Acoording  to  the  tieit  Judgment  of  tbe  ecUtor,  however,  at 
least  all  the  <iiier  sulxUrisionB  of  bis  sobjcict  have  been  diacuned.  He  is  conH- 
dent  that  under  the  drcunutancee  bis  apolog;  will  be  accepted,  if  an;  maxims 
of  eminent  men  shall  not  be  Ibtind  when  lodged  for. 

The  author  iDtrodticee  the  folloiriDg  parable  from  Hawke,  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  work  of  the  p&runt  nnd  teacher. 

A  gardener  planted,  by  the  guden-woU,  a  little  tree  of  a  remaikaU;  fine  Icind. 

Aa  it  erei7  jeaj  grew  stron|ter,  it  tbrew  out  Strang  shoots. 

But  erei;  spring  and  every  summer  the  gardener  cat  off  man;  of  these. 

The;  were  waste  wood,  he  suid,  that  injured  the  values  branches,  taking  the 
sap  awa;  ihim  them  and  keeping  tbcm  in  the  shade. 

The  ciiildren  wondered  at  his  doing  so,  and  could  not  underatand  it 

But  after  a  few  ;eaiB  the  little  tree  bore  its  first  fruit,  which  tasted  excellenUy 
(o  the  children. 

But  the  gardener  sdll  continued  to  prune  it. 

The  UCtle  tree  is  a  child. 

Tbe  ganjener  is  bis  Eatber,  bis  teadier. 

CLiildren  are  endowed  b;  Ood  with  good  gifts  and  noble  impulses. 

But  these  eaai];  degenerate^  and  destroy  what  is  good,  both  hi  body  and  souL 

Therefore  must  parents  and  toachen  cantinuaH;  direct  the  child,  teach  him, 
blame  him,  even  dUdpliiie  bim. 

Thos  will  grow  up  at  last  a  lovely  youth,  and  a  usefbl  man,  or  a  good  daughter. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  first  three  chapters  of  Wohl&rth's 
wort  very  nearly  aa  they  stanil.  In  succeeding  numbers  of  this 
Jottmal,  we  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  book,  substantially  aa  it 
was  compiled ;  and  shall  also  add,  uuder  the  existing  heads,  eiich 
other  selections  as  we  have  gathered,  nnd  others  under  additional 
chapters ;  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  completing  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  valuable  collection  of  detached  thoughts,  aphorisms, 
and  BUggeations,  that  every  practical  teacher  and  friend  of  education 
shall  be  enabled  to  find  in  it  something  to  stimtilate  reflec^on,  to 
Bjiggest  expedients,  or  to  solve  doubta. 
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I   MAH-inS  DIGRTTT  AHD  DESmiT, 

AB   THB  8DBJECT   Or  EBUCATIOK.      - 


Ami  Qod  aaid,  let  us  m*k«  maa  in  oar  imtge,  after  our  likeneas;  aiul 
let  them  btiTe  dominion  over  tiie  flab  of  the  sea,  and  aitr  the  ftml  of  the 
air  and  orer  the  ottle,  and  orer  all  the  earth,  and  over  eveij  creeping 
thing  that  creq>eth  upon  the  earth. 

So  Qod  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Ood  created  be 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  Biatj;  Gen.  i;  26,  27. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  mati,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  E!den 
to  dreaa  h  and  to  keep  iL 

Attd  the  LtMd  God  cranmanded  the  man,  saying,  of  vrmy  tree  of  the 
Oardm  tbou  majcet  freely  eat 

But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  ehalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  ealcflt  thereof  thou  ehalt  surely  di& 

Bible,  ffra.  U;  15-lT. 

Wlien  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  vhich  thou  bast  ordained ; 

What  is  man  that  tbou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  mao,  that 
tboii  Tisitest  bim. 

For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hiist  crowned 
bint  with  glory  and  honor. 

Tbou  nutdeet  him  to  hare  dominion  of  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou 
bast  put  all  thing*  under  him. 

O  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is  tby  name  in  all  the  earth  1 

Bible,  I^almt,  viii ;  3-6,  9. 

And  they  knew  not  the  secrets  of  Ood,  nor  hoped  for  the  wages  of 
jnatice  nor  esteemed  the  honor  of  tuAy  souls. 

For  God  created  man  incorruptible,  ant)  to  the  image  of  his  own  like- 
ness he  made  him.  Bibls,  WUdam  of  Solomon,  ii ;  22,  23. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselvM  treasuTes  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  stoal. 

For  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  fae  also. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  father  f^eth  them  Are  ye  not 
mneh  better  than  they  f 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  f  consider  the  lilies  f^  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  flpin ; 

Therefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  erass  of  the  field,  which  1o  day  is.  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oren,  Aall  he  not  much  more  oloUie  you,  0  ye 
oflittleUtbt  Bible,  ifaf^  vi;  IS,  »1,  S6,  28,  30. 

For  in  the  reeuTreetion  they  neither  marry  nor  are  gtren  in  marriage, 
but  are  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. 

lam  th«  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  InaM^  and  the  God  of  Jacob  t 
God  is  not  ttie  God  of  the  dead,  but  itf  the  llvhig. 

BmLE,  Matt  xzii ;  30,  83. 
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For  ye  iure  not  received  the  Bpirit  of  boodage  agBin  to  bar ;  but  je  bnTe 
receifW  the  s^iirit  of  adoption ;  whcrehj  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

The  spirit  itself  beareth  witueaa  with  our  tpirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God:  BiBLC,  PauFi£^.£om.  tm.;  1&~10. 

Marvel  not  at  tlus :  fbr  the  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  tbo 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 

And  shall  come  forth ;  tbej  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  and  the;  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 
Buut,  John,  V ;  28,  SB. 

The  destiny  of  man  is,  to  perfect  himselC 

The  wise  man,  whose  virtue  is  actively  efficient,  endeavon  eTerjwhcre, 
always  and  in  alt  circumstanoea,  not  to  undertake  anything  which  violates 
the  laws  of  hta  reason. 

Riches  and  honor  are  two  things  which  mortals  dewre ;  but  if  the  rea- 
son does  not  approve  of  the  posseesitm  of  them,  the  truly  w!«e  man  will 
not  aeek  to  attain  them. 

Hen  hate  and  flee  fh)m  poverty  and  abasement 

B«t  the  tiuly  wise  man,  although  urguBtly  thrown  into  such  circum- 
stances, will  never  try  to  escape  from  the:m  by  unjust  means.    Cotmciut. 

According  to  our  relatkmship  to  the  gods,  is  virtue — monl  ezedlonce — 
the  proper  aim  of  our  life. 

Aoove  all,  our  happiness  should  depend  upon  our  Immortal  part ;  which 
the  will  of  Uie  goda,  our  creators,  has  made  the  noblest       ZoboastK)!. 

How  brief  is  this  life ;  and  how  unhappy  is  he  who  does  not  apply  him- 
self to  the  i>ractice  of  virtue  1  virtue,  wnidi  producn  the  only  true  good 
which  we  can  eigoy  with  real  profit 

That  death  is  certuo,  no  one  doubts. 

Wo  are  only  ignorant  of  the  moment  ai  which  we  shall  die. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  to  come  upon  UB,  whether  we  are  good  or  bad, 
then  turn  your  attention  to  it,  and  determine  on  which  of  those  two  sides 
you  vrill  be  ranked.  Thb  Hindoo  Book,  Otaur-Vedam. 

He  who  always  draws  in  his  senses,  as  the  tortoise  does  his  limbs,  from 
contact  irith  sensual  allurements,  his  soul  is  firmly  .fixed  in  wisdom. 

BsAoxvAihOnx. 

Men  aliould  pny,  not  to  the  visible  material  sun,  but  to  the  divine;  to 
that  incomparably  higher  light  which  illuminates  aU,  T^oice«  all,  from 
wUch  all  proceeds,  to  which  all  must  retuin.  Law*  oj  Menv. 

The  wiao  man  seeks  to  acquire  knowledge  and  wealth,  as  if  he  were  not 
subject  to  death  or  sickness ;  and  fulfills  his  religious  duties,  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  verge  of  death. 

Knowledge  produces  humility,  humility  worth,  worth  wealth.  But 
Inta  religion  cornea  hqipinem. 

Knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  treasure,  for  it  can  not  be  stolen  Dor 
oonaumed. 

As  the  figures  on  an  earthen  vMsel  can  not  be  easily  efikced,  so  is  wis- 
dom imprewed  upon  the  young.  Adtboh  or  Hitcpadtta. 

The  end  of  all  instruction  is  virtue;  and  after  this  must  the  scholar 
strive,  even  as  bo  who  drawsa  bow.  must  fear  nothing  BO  much  as  to  raws. 

The  teacher  must  set  before  the  young  a  high  object,  by  the  examples 
of  the  wise  men  of  old ;  he  must  proceed  as  doae  the  sculptor  in  fomimg 
the  rough  stone. 

Instnictions  and  admonitions  must  be  as  the  spring  rain  to  the  needn  of 
the  husbandman.  Tscncciii. 
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SIriTa  to  nuko  yomr  eztarior  briDu&t  ■nd  yowr  inUriorpore ;  let  etery 
look  and  gesture,  eveij  word,  be  %  precious  stone ;  that  you  mftj  becom* 
lord  of  the  earth,  of  your  wife,  of  your  substNice,  of  hoslth  and  splendor. 

Whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  consider  always  what  is  »  proper  regard 
tar  yourself;  whatever  you  do  or  omit,  tMver  forget  that  you  ore  setting 

Never  most  you  cberish  the  smallest  fitult;  a  rule  that  will  save  you 
much  damage ;  nor  can  you  cultiTate  the  Bxnalleat  virtue  without  receiving 
a  double  reward. 

He  who  plants  no  com  will  gathn"  do  ears ;  and  he  who  does  not  gather 
his  crop,  on  what  will  he  Utb  T 

jUoi  nf  Ghmete  Potmt,  eoUteted  5y  Coarucnn.    .^/Ur  Rxnxiaa. 

A  just  man  obeys  strictly  the  Toice  of  his  inner  Belf|  that  in  nil  his  ac- 
tions he  may  conform  his  will  to  It 

He  who  is  deaf  to  this  heavenly  voice,  will  give  free  course  ta  hia  pas- 
sionB,  and  will  call  every  vice  to  arms. 

Oh,  how  is  it  possible  lor  one  to  become  a  good  and  wiso  man,  who 
despises  this  ray  which  shines  to  each  man  from  henven  f  How  can  such 
a  man  escape  fi^>m  evil  and  arrive  at  perfect  goodness  T 

No :  He  will  do  what  is  Inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  mnn,  and  will 
ihua  Jail  into  the  very  avila  which  he  would  avoid.  CoNrDciL's. 

For  a  guide,  choose  Keason. 

I^on,  when  you  leave  the  body,  you  become  immortal,  like  one  of  the 
eternal  gods ;  no  longer  subject  to  death. 

Accustom  yourselff  therefore,  t»  do  all  thingi  acooiding  to  Keason. 

PlTOAOORAS. 

Let  man  strive  to  be  worthy  of  Heaven ;  let  him,  in  this  world,  dO' 
good  out  of  a  pure  heart;  let  him  bo  pure  inthouofat,  word  and  deed;  lot. 
him  Be^  <uily  what  is  good,  and  be  holy  and  apet^  the  truth. 

ZOROASTEB. 

Reason  is  the  noblest  and  best  thing ;  and  this  the  gods  have  free^ 
^ven  to  ua  Epiotbtdi.. 

Man  consists  of  an  el emeatary  nature,  and  arational  or  divine  princ^lb:; 
a  part  of  the  universal  soul,  an  influx  oC  the  central  Sre,  and  an  irrational, 
pu-t,  namely,  the  passions. 

At  death,  therefore,  it  is  only  the  first  of  these  that  perishes.  The  rea- 
soning part,  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  man — the  spirit  itself  is  immortal.   . 

When  death  iDoems  hia  cfatins,  be  goes,  with  an  »therial  body,  to  the  ( 
abodes  of  the  dead,  vntlil  the  time  when  ha  returns  i^in  to  the  earth,  in  > 
ordo'  to  dwell  there  a^nin  another  body,  human  or  animal,  until  at  last,  ) 
after  having  become  fuUy  purified,  he  is  raised  up  to  God,  the  eternal'  1 
source  of  all  good,  t 

Harmony  in  all  things  is  the  end  after  which  man  should  strive.  As  I 
in  the  aniverae,  it  should  exist  in  man,  as  if  in  a  miniature  world. 

Therefore  num  shoold  endeavor  to  understand  himself;  that  he  may 
attain  to  perception  oT  abstract  relations,  of  haimony,  of  heavenly  beauty, 
and  thus  may  ent«r  into  Bt  intercourse  with  the  divine,  and  ftnd' therein 
his  hig^test  good.  Pttbhiokas. 


Tirtwi  consists  in  justice,  tn  moderating  the  de«res,  and  in  holiness. 
Beltgion  secures  tb  the  just  man  two  inestimable  advanla^ ;  unbrok«b 
petoe  during  life,  and  blisafiil  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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J2  KlU-Hia  MOIOTT  AND  UESITOT, 

It  would  be  frigfatfiil  to  bollore  that  tho  Goda  were  mirKlfuI  of  our  gifU 
•DdBkcriflces,  but  heeded  not  whctherlJio  bouI  is  holy  nndjust. 

VWhcn  in  the  morning  ymi  wake  from  Tefreshing  aleep,  reHeirt  tt  once 
:  lod  seriously,  what  yoa  must  do  during  tho  day.  Before  sleep  closes 
your  cyee,  think  three  times  over  all  that  you  hare  done  during  the  d»y ; 
.  and  aek  jourselil  whitbcr  you  are  goine,  what  you  ore  doing,  and  what 
you  yet. lack  of  tho  diviue ;  what  you  hare  oTerlookcd,  what  done,  and 
what  neglected.  PrtBAuoKAS. 

What  is  the  noblest  thing  in  human  hfa  f 

Not  to  fill  the  sea  with  fleets,  tfl  hoist  your  flag  on  every  coast,  or  if 
there  is  no  more  land,  to  search  tlie  ocean  and  discoror  unknown  countries ; 
but  it  is  to  attain  to  intelloctual  insight ;  and  to  win  the  greatest  victory — 
.  that  over  vice 

Hose  arc  innumerable  who  have  conquered  dties  and  nations;  but 
ithoGewho  have  conquered  thanselvea  are  but  few. 

What  is  noblest  r 

To  elevate  the  mind  above  the  threats  and  promises  of  fate ;  to  endure 
iUbfortune  with  cheerful  courage ;  to  receive  whatever  comes  as  if  it  had 
been  so  willed.  For  weeping,  GompUining,  sibling,  are  to  resign  our 
.fUUi 

.What  is,ttoblcstf 

,To  let  no  low  thoughts  come  into  the  mind ;  to  lift  up  towards  heaven 
pure  hands  and. an  upright  heart ;  and  if  an  accident  shall  put  you  in 
possesion' of  what  others  value  highly,  to  preserve  the  same  demeanor 
wbivi'it  oomes  and  when  it  goes. 

What  is  noblest  F 

To  be.  every  moment  jirepared  to  die.  This  mokes  free ;  not  according 
to  the  provJBionsiof  the  Roman  law,  but  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Ho  is  five  who  is  not  a  slane  to  himself.  Such  slavery  is  eternal.  To  be 
one's  own  slaveis  the  sevaiest  servitude.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  free  one's 
self  from  it. 

Oh,  it  is  delightful  to  wander  beneath  the  stars,  to  laugh  at  the  mag- 
nificent halls  of  the  rich,.and  at  all  the  treasures  which  the  earth  hu 
already  ^ieided  to  them,  and  which  she  still  conceals  in  her  bosom  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  avarice. 

And  tho  wise  man  says,  This  is  the  speck  for  which  so  many  nations 
ravage  each-jilher  with  flre.and  sword  I 

If  the  ants  were  endowed  with  human  reason,  would  they  not  divide 
tiieir.little  ro^oi  into  many  provinces  ? 

There  is  sooMthing  lofty  and  noble  in  the  human  soul,  that  gift  of  the 
gods — yes,  somathiog  divine. 

When  the  daj  arrives  which  shall  separate  the  union  of  human  and 
divine  things,  i  svill  leave  my  body  behind,  where  I  found  it,  and  give 
mysdf  ba(£  totbe  Divine. 

There  is  butono  heavy  earthly  burden  which  withholds  me  from  my 
'flight  beyond  the -stars. 

But  our  abodeduring  this  mortal  period  is  only  a  type  of  a  longer  and 
1»etter  life. 

A«  we  are  preserved  for  months  in  tho  mother's  womb,  and  prepared  for 
^ho  place  for  wbich  we  are  designed,  so  in  like  manner,  during  the  whole 
iperiod  IVom  youth  to  ape,  are  we  in  preparation  for  another  birth. 

The  hour  of  denfh  isthe  lost  hour,  only  of  the  body. 

All  which 'you  here  «eo  around  you,  conRider  only  as  the  baggage  at  an 

llie  transition -must  be  ventured;  nature  compels  you;  both  at  your 
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Vftn  is  distinguished  from  other  creatnrw,  cbleflj^  bj  this ;  that  the 
demrea  and  actions  of  the  latter  depend  onlj  on  tnnsient  impreaBiuns 
upon  the  eensea ;  while  nuut,  sadowed  vith  reuon,  seeks  the  CMisas  imd 
consequeDcea  of  Uiings,  and  Uj's  doirn  k  Bxed  plsn  to  live  by. 

MoreoTer,  taaa  alone  posBea»es  the  apadty  of  speech  as  a  meuis  <it 
CommuQicatuig  his  thoughts. 

Horeover,  man  alone  poeaeosea  the  desire  for  knowledge,  or  the  impulM 
to  know  truth,  together  with  the  means  of  satisfjing  this  impulse, 

Pinally — the  lost  great  distinction  of  nature,  the  last  great  effort  erf 
TMSOD — man  alone  is  sensible  of  order,  decency,  propriety. 

In  man  there  exists  a  pow«T  which  drtiws  him  toward  what  is  morally 
good,  and  away  from  what  is  bad ;  a  power  as  lofty  as  the  divine  power 
whicji  maintains  earth  and  sky,  derired  from  the  divine  reason  itselL 

Sleep  is  the  image  of  death— sleep,  in  which  you  wrap  yourself  didly. 

A  man  dies  with  the  utmost  calmness  then  only,  when  the  life  which  is 
dnarting  encourasea  Itself  with  good  actions  done. 

No  one  has  lived  too  ehijtt  %  life,  who  baa  attained  and  practiced  perfect 

Ve  c»n  then  look  opon  death  as  a  dismission  from  prison  and  a  rdease 
frMn  chains,  in  order  either  to  enter  Into  an  eternal  abode  prepared  fbr  us, 
or  to  be  without  any  perception  of  or  oare  for  the  future. 

But,  *B  we  are  not  created  by  blind  chance  or  accideut,  so  it  is  certain 
that  a  higher  being  cares  for  us  at  death ;  a  higher  being  who  can  not 
haTe  crcUed  and  maintained  us  here,  in  order  after  we  have  endured  aU 
manner  of  trouble,  then  to  plunge  us  into  tht  nefer«nding  evil  of  death. 

No ;  we  must  rather  be  coufinced  that  there  is  B<Hne  harm,  soma  place 
tif  refuge,  prepared  for  ue. 

Honor,  justice^  goodness — such  is  the  path  to  bearen,  and  to  the  sodety 
of  the  noble  who  have  already  lived. 

Elevate  thyself,  therefore^  and  act  as  not  being  thyself  mortal,  but  thy 

For  it  IS  not  this  bodily  form  which  is  thyself^  but  it  is  the  soul  of  each 
m*,  which  is  bis  own  divine  self;  and  no  shape  which  can  be  pointed  out 
with  the  finger. 

Believe  in  the  Divine  within  thee. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  ihav  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which 
parity  this  life  from  barbDrism,  and  train  it  to  humanity. 

We  truly  comprehend  the  principles  of  living,  when  we  understand  not 
only  how  to  live  with  cheerfiilaess,  but  how  to  die  with  better  hopes. 

Cicauo. 

Uan  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  body,  formed  of  primitive  matter,  and 
the  Boul,  sprung  from  me  primeval  force  of  the  universal  soul ;  that  is, 
from  Qod. 

The  body  is  the  or^  and  mirror  of  the  mind ;  and  for  that  reason 
reqnires  the  most  diligent  care  both  for  its  support  and  development 

By  reason  primarily,  man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  living  creatores, 
raises  himself  high  above  them,  and  becomes  a  man,  in  the  higher  sense 
<rf  the  word. 

The  soul  is  an  efflux  of  the  universal  soul:  hy  means  of  it,  man  standa 
in  the  closest  relation  to  God,  is  related  to  hJm,  is  his  image. 

It  is  through  reason  that  we  become  wis& 

The  fundamental  principle  of  human  action  can  be  no  other  than  <*  Live 
in  accordance  with  nature;"  do  what  is  consistent  with  yourmmtal 
tnture,  your  reason ;  live  according  to  your  reason,  within  nhich  youi 
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deatiuy  is  revnled—to  jour  dignity  as  hamui  beings — to  virtue.  Follow, 
in  this  niMiner,  the  principles  of  God;  nwke  the  law  which  the  highest 
rcMOn  follows,  the  rule  of  your  kctioo ;  let  JQnt  will  be  in  harmony  wilh 
the  will  of  dw  ruler  of  the  world.  Astomnl's  Pil-s. 

Leun  to  know  youndvw  and  the  Urns  and  designs  of  nalure '  Who 
are  we  mortals  t  To  what  duties  and  condition,  and  on  what  plan  nro  we 
bom  T  How  and  when  on  we  most  ceri^ly  recognise  and  nttain  the 
purpose  of  life  T  When  la  the  glitter  of  eilTer  evil  1  What  desires  are 
noble  and  profitable  t  FiH  what  purpose  has  God  chosen  me,  and  wliet 
part  has  he  entrustsd  to  mo  f — These  things  sedc  after.  Fekbius. 

Man  lives  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  when  be  lives  a  virtuous  life; 
not  when  he  lives  an  animal  life.i 

Man  alone,  of  all  living  l>eings  on  e■^tl^  is  the  image  of  God. 

By  TUtuo  must  he  make  himself  like  him.  Mcsohiuk, 

I  am  a  man ;  nothing  human  is  alien  to  m&  TERENmn. 

Han  is  noble,  if  he  is  truly  man.  iEaCBTLDS. 

Remember,  that  tboa  art  a  maa  Bimoside^ 

Thou  art  a  nun.     Enow  this,  and  reflect  upon  it  Philehov. 

Man  is  distiiwuisbed  from  the  other  created  beings  of  the  carlh,  and 
prindpaUy  by  this :  that  the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  latter  depend  upon 
unpreasions  upon  their  senses  at  the  time,  and  are  limited  to  the  present 
timt  and  place,  wW)  little  memory  of  the  past  or  care  for  the  future. 
Han,  on  tne  contrary,  is  endowed  with  reason,  which  makes  him  capable 
<it  understanding  the  causes  and  consequences  of  thingt^  of  taking  notice 
both  of  their  connactdon  and  origin,  of  comparing  similar  subjects,  and 
thus  of  joining  together  the  Aiture  and  the  present,  of  laying  dotcn  a  plan 
of  life,  and  thus  of  preparing  in  advance  wbateTer  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  complete  such  plan. 

Another  peculiarity  of  human  nature  is,  that  the  same  reason  enables 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other  by  means  of  speech, 
and  to  co-operate  in  case  of  mutual  need  ;  that  they  feel  a  still  stronger 
and  more  enduring  affection  towards  their  offspring,  than  beasts,  and  that 
they  are  created  not  only  to  desire  the  existence  and  maintensnce  of  all 
social  organizations  among  men,  but  also  themselves  to  take  part  in  it. 

Alhird  distinction  of  the  human  race  is,  Desire  of  knowledge;  the 
impulse  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  capaciU  to  Investigate  it 

Connected  with  this  desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  in  that  for  honor ; 
the  desire  for  pro-eminence  and  power ;  in  accordance  with  which,  every 
man  whose  natural  chancter  is  not  completely  ruined,  listens  to  no  one  so 
willingly  as  to  him  who  taachcs  something  belbre  unknown,  and  fumiBhea 
rules  for  some  department  of  effiwt  never  before  investigated ;  or  to  him 
who^  tor  his  own  good,  oommands  him  in  accordance  with  Justice  and  law. 

This  latter  tendency,  wain,  is  related  to  greatness  of  soul ;  and 
strengthens  it  to  raise  its^  above  the  changeatileDeBS  of  the  acddenta 
of  human  life. 

The  last  great  trait  of  human  nature,  and  the  last  great  effort  of  reaaon 
la,  that  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  has  a  sense  of  order;  an  idok  at 
propriety  and  decency,  or  of  any  fixed  rule  for  nttorance  or  action. 

No  other  creature  reprds  beauty,  grace,  or  harmony  of  parts,  even  in 
Tiwble  objects. 

Our  destiny  is  serious;  our  occupations  are  Kreat  and  Important 

In  truth,  when  we  reflect  what  is  man;  what  powers  lie  within  bis 
nature;  to  what  excellence  he  can  attain,  we  shall  feel  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  unworthy  tluui  to  waste  his  rtrengtli  in  eflbminwnr,  bis  dtfs  in 
tickling  his  paleta  or  in  the  gntidcstion  of  still  more  ignoble  desires. 

We  must,  on  the  contnry,  consider  that  the  true  lire,  which  is  conducted 
on  strict  prindples,  where  the  body  ia  contented  with  little  care,  the  pss- 
(ions  are  kept  in  snbjectioti,  uid  where  freedom  and  modesty  arc  pre- 
nrred.  Cicsbo. 

Thjr  mighty  beinj^  0  God,  Sfipearcd  when  all  things  Blq>t  in  night,  aad 
when  the  earth,  whtc^  thy  love  called  intb  being,  conuneaced  its  exist- 
enc«.    UiUions  of  beii^ greeted  thee,  0  God;  and  thy  pttemal  eye,  and 


the  Stan,  nie  earthly  life  alone  occupied  their  thoughts;  Though  sun 
and  moon,  and  thousands  of  worlds,  swung  round  in  golden  splendor, 
none  saw  their  brightness,  aor  him  who  made  them. 

Ones  Bore,  0  Qod,  thy  power  uttered  &  summons,  in  a  lofUer  tone ; 
and  tbea  did  natnre'a  beloved  son  issue  from  the  womb  of  earth.  And 
the  ridi  diain  irf'  existence  now  possessed  its  most  beftotiful  luk ;  and 
creation  an  OTnament  consecrated  by  God. 

Look  upwards  I  Delightful  knowlodge,  that  we  are  not  dust  The 
fcther  says  so,  and  his  child  looks  up  to  heaven ;  reoogniees  the  hidden 
Haster  in  his  great  masteipieee;  fbels  God  summon  him  to  hesTen.  And 
thus  God  beoAMA  the  object  of  his  desires. 

0  holiest  of  pleasures  1  Man,  recognize  thy  Tocation  I  ^tou  art  more 
than  all  the  suns:  tliy  vision  reaches  beyond  suns.  I  can  recognise  my 
Creator;  can  hxMc  upon  the  Tault  of  the  heavens;  and  my  soul  can  dis- 
eorer  Him  within  the  subetance  of  this  world. 

Tirtoe,  after  which  we  strive,  is  noble,  not  because  to  be  free  from  evd 
is  a  good  in  itself^  bnt  because  it  loosens  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  prejiaree 
it  (br  a  koowledge  of  heavenly  things,  and  renders  it  fit  to  enter  into  later- 
coaraewith  God. 

The  mind  attuns  to  the  perfect  and  complete  state  of  happiness  of 
which  the  human  race  is  capable,  when  it  treads  every  evil  beneath  its 
feet,  and  elevates  itself  and  [icnetrates  into  the  inner  depths  trf'  nature. 

^e  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  us. 

God  is  nothing  but  mind. 

Ho  ia  all  reason ;  while  mortals  are  so  completely  in  the  power  of  error, 
that  men  take  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  of  mwe  accident  what  is  moet 
beantifiil,  leptitnate  and  carefully  devised. 

To  become  nearly  acquainted  with  God  is,  to  pass  without  the  mortal 
nature,  and  to  become  partaker  of  a  splendid  destmy.  Seneca. 

What  a  mominff;  when  a  new  sun  ahaU  enrapture  the  free  awakened 
qnrit ;  when,  in  the  Joy  of  heaven  it  shall  gaze  for  the  last  lime  upon  its 
rqected  shell  1  What  a  morning ;  when,  beeide  itself  with  pleasure,  the 
ml  shall  beconko  part  irf  the  new  and  golden  creation ;  when  a  choir  of 
heavenly  forms  shall  surround  their  newly  glorified  brother  I  When  the 
VHt  muveTse  opens  before  bim,  he  hears  ue  sweet  and  holy  sounds  of 
b«KTCn,  mUlions  of  paiadiMa  blossom  before  him,  and  a  thousand  sons 
me  and  s^!  Yes,  there  is  a  rest  to  crane.  Beyond  the  grave  lieth  eter- 
ni^.  Blessed,  blessed  are  those  who  die  in  the  lord  1  Our  bith  is 
immaeialityl 

Han  was  not  created  that  he  might  live  forever  tn  the  lowest  place  in 
the  univarrt^  but  that  he  might  at  last  possess  heaven,  which  in  this  life 
he  regards  with  wonder ;  and  that  he  mi^t  practice  himself  in  consider- 
ii^  and  canng  for  heavenly  things. 

Arist4>tle  RayH,  "  Man  is  made  for  a  condibon  of  happiness ;  that  is,  to 
praetioe  and  inform  himself  in  virtue." 
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But  in  Uie  inflimity  and  weikrau  erf"  iMlan,  who  cui  HttuD  to  this 

But  man,  u  the  scripture  with,  is  nude  to  b«  lilu  God,  ukd  to  live  vith 
bim  forever. 

Here  od  euth  he  must  pnue  >»]  worahip  Ood,  must  thuk  him,  and 
obe^  his  word  in  patience. 

But  in  the  future  life  we  can  entirely  attain  to  that  end. 

Man  ia  destined  to  a  higher  and  hotter  life  than  tbii  temporal  and  hodil/ 
one,  even  thoueh  his  nature  had  remained  unpnrerted  and  perfect. 

If  yoa  would  rightlj^  deflne  man,  call  bim  a  being  raidowed  wiUi  reason. 

Han  is  a  peculiar  Iwing,  created  in  order  that  be  ma;  become  a  partid- 
paat  in  tbe  dtrine  nature  and  in  immortalitj. 

On«  man  is  a  batter  creaUOD  than  heaven  and  earth.  Lirrnsit. 


Although  man  is  a  beinK  who  stands  upeo  the  conRnea  of  time  and 
imi^,  between  the  priroeTal  conception  and  its  esprossieD,  between  the 
worlds  of  the  under^anding  and  of  tbe  wnsca,  a  paiiaker  of  ht 


«  being  intermediate  between  two  extremes,  placed  at  the  horison  of 
qature,  yet  notwithstanding  these  two  natures,  his  proper  aim,  his  reltl 
destiny,  li  a  spritoal  one. 

For  Om  human  soul  is  iadependMit,  divine,  lord  of  nature  ^et  free  of  it, 
livinsfrom  itseU^  completa,  of  inflnitopowen,  a  medium  of  eternal  truth, 
all'emctent,  all-surpassing. 

What  thenftve  k  tbe  aim  and  destiny  of  this  being? 

To  attain  to  tbe  highest  existence,  for  the  reason ;  tbe  highest  degree 
of  insight,  fbr  tbe  feelinEa;  and  to  the  highest  good,  for  tbe  will. 

This  is  shown  by  the  msatiableneas  wiui  which,  wheoeverwe  antidpato 
»  new  truth  or  advanti^e,  thither  we  direct  our  iuTestigations  Hid  desires. 

Tbe  desire  <rf  periectioo  is  bom  id  man. 

He  can  not  endure  Sometimes,  Somcrwbere,  Particular,  Partly,  Single ; 
he  desires  Always,  Eveiywhere,  Universal,  Wholly,  AIL 

His  mind  is  unlimited. 

Wherever  he  is,  he  finds  himself  in  aoeoter,  and  his  power  irf'  imsgina> 


Nor  ia  this  endeavor  of  the  mind  after  perfection,  empty  or  unsubstan- 
tiaL 

Universal  nature  ezpanib  herself  before  him  in  all  her  splendor,  and 
promises  him  satisfaction. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these  researches  into  the  immeasurable 
Till  make  us  fttdifferent  to  our  earthly  livos  T 

For,  however  lofty  the  end  after  which  our  hig^r  nature  strives,  jet 
our  investigations  are  limited,  while  m  this  life,  by  our  matoHnl  coagtitu- 
ents,  to  what  wo  now  are.  Giordano  Bsl'ho. 

(H  plants  and  animals,  natui«  both  fizas  tbe  destiny,  and  also  accon- 
pliibeait 

But  of  man  she  detemhtos  it  only ;  and  kavea  to  himself  the  fulfill- 
mentof  it     It  is  this  alone  which  makes  bim  man.  Scbillke. 

Thou,  0  God,  dost  form  into  thine  ovm  image  the  eon  of  the  dust; 
thou  hast  filled  him  with  thy  spirit ;  ho  looks  toward  thv  throne. 

Thou  thyself  hast  consccratod  bim  ruler  of  the  globe.  He  lives  in 
communion  with  spirits ;  his  lot  is  eternity. 

Even  here  below,  shall  he  walk  in  the  holy  starry  road  of  truth  ;  even 
here  shall  he  be  near  the  angels,  in  the  brightness  of  virtue. 

Endow  mc,  O  God,  with  courage  to  follow  their  steep  path.  I  strive 
alter  the  highe^  good ;  I  implore  thy  counsel. 
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HAN-blS  DIGHITT  IKD  DBBnVT.  ^7 

TIpoii  earth  is  my  place  of  labor ;  yet  thou  dost  Biimmon  me  hence. 
Virtue  is  tho  reward  of  virtue — I  trust  always  in  thee. 

Humuiity  should,  and  must,  and  can  have  but  one  destiny. 

IiOt  this  inspiring  prospect  not  trouble  you.  Indeed,  this  destiny  of 
mental  and  moral  perfection  will  never  be  perfectly  attained. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  a  sweet  dream — not  merely  a  delusive  hope  for  the 
necessary  progress  of  men.  They  ought,  they  must  ever  approach  nearer 
to  thh  end.  Avtook  of  Conir^raXv^n*  to  th«  Gorrtetioa  of  a  feit  JeUta 
vtl  Bdveati^n. 

Believe  in  a  better  world. 

Tills  alone  will  satisfy  the  reason ;  which  finds  no  peace  in  the  dry 
knowledge  of  a  systematized  activity  of  tho  ecneca;  no  truth  in  the  teach- 
ings of  metaphysical  artists  in  thought ;  no  rest  in  gloomy  denials. 

There  must  be  something  better  umn  what  thero  is  now. 

This  fundamental  idea  includes  all  the  necessities  of  our  knowing,  feel- 
ing and  determining  esistenco. 

It  is  the  last  support  of  the  weary. 

It  maintains  tho  courageous,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  world. 

It  casts,  aJong  tho  nightlike  path  of  fate,  a  light  now  weaker  and  now 
Stronger,  but  never  wholly  extinguished.  Bouteuwbk. 

Through  storm  and  tempest,  through  paina  and  labor,  anguish  and 
mtgeiT,  through  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  tho  grave,  the  spirit  of  tho 
world  leads  the  race  of  man,  firom  one  step  to  another,  of  education,  of 
development,  of  proving,  purification  and  ennoblement,  into  the  tumpio 
of  immortality.  F.  L,  Sculenkekt. 

The  highest  golden  age  of  men  will  come,  when  the  sciences  are  carried 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  admitted  by  the  human  organs;  when 
man  shall  have  clearly  defined  the  limits  within  which  his  knowlcdgo  of 
the  universe  is  confined ;  when  he  shall  comprehend  tho  irreconcilable 
difference  iietween  his  desires,  and  what  he  can  attain  on  earth;  and, 
instructed  by  tho  strange  results  of  this  difference,  shall  turn  about  and 
establish  a  healthy  and  proper  equality  between  those  desires,  and  the 
objects  within  the  actual  sphere  of  his  activity ;  when,  lastly,  enriched 
with  all  the  koowledgo  of  which  his  nature  is  hero  below  datable,  ho 
sliall  unite  with  those  acquirements  and  adorn  with  them  tho  liappy  sim- 
plicity of  hi£  primeval  condition.  Ueustekmuis. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  building  which  will  continue ;  tho  simplc.st, 
the  greatest  It  outlasts  all  the  centuries  of  the  nations.  Physlcnll)'.  a-i 
well  as  morally,  and  politically,  humanity  is  in  a  process  of  eternal 
progress  and  endeavor. 

Pcrlectibility  is  no  dream  ;  it  is  the  meonN  and  purpose  for  tho  durcl- 
opmcnt  of  otl  that  the  character  of  our  race — humanity  needs  or  affords. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  1 

Everywhere,  the  seed  is  sown.  Here  it  is  corrupted,  and  germinates ; 
there  it  grows,  and  ripens  to  an  eternal  fruit 

Here,  it  lies  beneath  snow  and  ice.  Couragol  The  ice  melts,  the 
snow  disappears,  and  uncovers  the  seed. 

No  evil  which  humanity  encounters  can  or  will  be  other  than  u.'<cful  to 
it    Such  is  my  confession  of  faith.     Let  us  hope  and  labor  I    Hekueil 

He,  before  whose  mental  vision  shines  in  peace  tho  lofty  beauty  of 
virtue — who,  &r  from  pride  and  self-seeking,  likens  himself  to  her  inward 
goodness — who  practices  goodness  without  ulterior  design — be,  saith 
Jesus,  Khali  see  the  Lord. 

Such  a  one  aspires  after  the  highest  good ;  after  wisdom  and  righteous- 
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n«6S.    For,  said  i-esua,  if  you  poBBesa  this,  all  else  is  already  yoors  ;  joa 
poEBeu  peace,  rest  of  soul ;  >11  tliingn  will  be  given  you. 

Yet  hope  not,  O  Christian,  that  virtue  will  always  secure  you  happiness 
on  earth.  How  many  have  since  youth  been  conKcious  that  its  light 
and  strength  were  nearer  them ;  have  shone,  pure  as  angels,  with  inward 
beautj,  but  yat  have  sighed  beneath  earthly  sorrow. 

It  IS  virtue  only^  only  goodaess  of  soul,  inward  excellence,  which  is 
entirely  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  chanco  nor  good  fortune,  opportunily, 
nor  time,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  has  thus  ordained  and  put  so 
much  within  the  power  of  all  I 

Therefore  propose  not  for  the  highest  object  any  preference  which  vir- 
tue is  to  ensure.  No.  Act  justly  and  do  good,  though  even  yonr  eood 
design  fkils.  And  if  you  ask,  'What  profit  is  it  to  mc  T — Tliat  you  £i  it, 
must  be  your  reward. 

For  know,  that  what  God  commands,  reason  requires.  Your  loftiest 
aim  is  ennoblement  For  tliat  only  are  you  living  hero.  To  tliis  only 
look;  and  reject  all  lower  aims. 

And  if  you  follow  faithfully  the  inner  voice,  hope  for  a  corresponding 
reward.  Ood,  tho  witness  and  judge  of  your  life,  is  also  the  future 
requitor  of  iL     Immortal  life,  and  blessedness,  are  its  sure  rewards. 

Heaven  is  not  virtue  only,  but  pleasure  also  and  blcsscdncsH.  Here, 
they  are  often  not  united;  yet  tliis  condition  aids  toward  perfection. 
The  noble  souls  who  do  good  actions  here,  will  there  be  raised  to  pure 
baminoss. 

But  O  man,  &1I  not  into  the  error  of  expecting  heaven,  as  your  hire. 
Lot  your  motives  be  reason  ;  preference  for  the  better ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
bo  good  and  noble.  What  art  thou  t  Only  a  sinful  Mrvant.  For  before 
God,  who  ia  justified  ? 

Yet,  what  God  has  clearly  promised  through  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  that, 
reason  also  bids  us  hope ;  and  wo  may  pursue  our  path  with  joy.  A 
heart  pure  fWnu  sins  and  vices  can  not  be  forever  miserable. 

Often  must  I — for  God,  and  doty,  require  it,  offer  up  my  life.  And  if 
in  this  there  is  no  competiRation,  then,  my  soul,  thou  dost  contradict  tby- 
sdf  within  mo ;  then  would  reason,  under  the  impulsion  of  virtue,  become 
its  own  destruction. 

Yet,  if  you  have  flnlRhcd  the  fl^t  here,  your  reward  follows  in  a  future 
life.  If  you  die  in  tho  cause  of  virtue,  you  win,  although  seeming  to 
lose    Thus  did  JesuB  Christ,  the  model  of  every  virtue,  die  in  his  duty. 

Let  mo  never  mistake  Thy  Hummous,  0  God,  who  hast  given  me  reason, 
and  Scripture.  Let  Jesus  continue  to  call  me  his  disciple,  true  to  my 
Uaster,  even  to  tho  grave.  Hay  my  hlghcet  purpose  be  right  aod  duty  ; 
and  let  not  the  reward  of  thy  grace  fail  me. 

Hame  Lol'isb  WiLUELUiHE,  Princen  of  Kemcied.     {Poem.) 

Through  the  world  and  its  armies  sounds  the  lofty  call.  Exultingly  Ibe 
angel  choirs  sing,  "  One  is  he  who  made  us  I  "  Yea,  the  mind  in  its 
activity,  the  earth  in  her  splendor,  were  created  by  one  wisdom  only ; 
are  maintained  by  only  one  power. 

Tho  groat  work  of  our  Ood  perradcs  all  the  spheres  of  space.  All  is 
unconcealed  before  him;  and  all  isthe  objectof  his  love,  ilislawsnev^ 
change ;  the  same  great  plan  teaches  the  worm  to  abide  upon  bis  leaf|  and 
lays  out  the  path  of  the  comet. 

Upon  earth  he  hath  laid  out  a  lovely  garden  for  roan.  To  await  in 
&ith  his  paradise,  did  Ho  summon  him  into  the  world;  to  diffuse  light 
and  blewing  along  the  path  of  his  life  hero ;  to  recogniie  the  greatnetu  of 
Ood  ;  and  to  raise  himsctf  toward  the  angels. 

Within  the  nature  of  man,  the  image  of  his  Creator  is  &ithfullj  shown. 
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OocTs  loTB,  Ooif  a  goodness,  beam  mildly  from  man's  brow.  Hail  to  mm  I 
U>y  he  never  lose  this  betTenly  brightness!  And  thus  moy  be  at  laat, 
in  the  higher  spheres,  attain  the  deatin;  of  hig  life  I 

Aa  we  recognize  ourselves  to  be  double  beings,  souls  acting  withiD 
eArthly  bodies,  hc  is  our  destiny  a  two-fold  one ;  our  life  on  earth  is  a  mia- 
mon,  for  time  tuid  for  et«mity.  For  this  present  world;  within  which, in 
proportion  to  our  knowledge,  our  powers,  and  our  opportunities  for  noble 
eflcnts,  each  of  us  contribute  to  the  collective  well-being  of  our  race  in 
tho  field  appointed  him  by  Ood.  For  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  whose 
coast  the  longing  soul  pictures  to  itself  as  does  the  mariner  a  neighboring 
■bore;  for  which  we  must,  in  the  foitbrul  performance  of  our  duty,  pre- 
pare ouraelves,  by  coatinual  endeavors  after  the  improvement  of  our  souls 
and  hearts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  like  an  amphibious  animal  of  higher  gradft 
As  thes«  live  either  in  wat«r  or  on  land,  so  does  he  live  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  Han  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  unreasoning 
beinp  of  this  earth,  and  the  realm  of  spirits;  whither,  bb  their  instinct 
carries  birds  to  warmer  regions,  he  is  impelled  by  holy  longings,  aspira- 
tions and  hopes,  which  can  as  little  decdve  him,  as  the  instinct  which 
Ckiries  tbe  birds  vriUt  certainty,  over  mountains  and  seas,  to  tho  countries 
Ih^  seek. 

As  the  magnet  points  surely  to  the  north  pole,  so  do  the  needs  of  Ibo- 
spmt  as  certainly  lead  towards  our  everlasting  home. 

Only  thus  will  man  act  in  accordance  with  his  double  destiny,  UvO'in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  his  dignity,  and  possess  the  highest  happiness 
of  which  he  is  capable  on  earth,  his  security  for  the  attainment  af  his- 
ht^MAt  grade  of  perfection.     {Pacrn.) 

Who  can  think,  under  the  burning  r^ys  of  the  noonday  sun,  the  same 
thoughts  and  in  the  same  manner  aa  at  midnight  ? 

Thus,  then,  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were  in  another  world,  without  ol>- 
■erring  the  change^  when,  if  Uiere  were  no  sunset  and  no  tvtilight,  we 
should  experience  b  painful  shock,  as  we  do  to  a  perceptible  extent,  whoa 
the  sun  or  moon  is  ^ipecd. 

Thus,  my  feelings  tell  me,  the  darkness  and  the  heitvcnly  host  wera 
created,  to  turn  aside  our  gaze  ttom  earthly  things,  to  loose  tlie  burden 
of  our  temporal  periods  and  labors,  to  give  ns,  by  their  innumerabls 
Eparks  of  light,  another  and  a- lofty  sense  of  the  infinite,  of  eternity ;  since 
by  the  very  tact  that  wc  know  not  what  ^d  where  they  arc,  they  speak 
to  us  of  so  many  mysterious  and  supernatural  things. 

Thus  saith  God  fi^im  heaven,  every  day,  and  every  night 

The  day  saith  it  to  the  nish^  and  the  night  answeretik  tho  day. 

Tbaj  say  it  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  llciiDBft. 

Throughout  all  the  animal  creation  we  see  that  each  being  has  a  certain 
nmnber  of  ways  pointed  out  to  it,  upon  which  it  may  go ;  and  that  all 
others  are  prohibited  to  it 

Xor  Is  it  enough  that  it  can  not  actually  pursue  these;  it  has  not  th9 
power  to  desire  to  do  sa     Its  desires,  as  well  as  its  means,  are  fetterad. 

On  the  contrary,  no  single  direction  is  exclusively  prescribed  to  the 
activity  of  man.  Of  anything  which  is  not  directly  possible  to  him,  he 
can  remove  the  inwai-d  diCBcultleg  by  practice,  and  the  outward  by  all 
manner  of  auxiliary  means ;  and  ho  can  at  least  desire  and  endeavor  alter 
what  IS  wholly  impossible. 

This  characteristic  clearly  di.tplays  his  character ;  and  his  distinctive 
phyMOgnomic  trait  is,  a  tendency  to  development,  such  that  even  the  ido» 
of  cMistraiat  is  unendurable  to  him,  and  which  is  intelligible  only  by 
means  of  fi'eedom. 

This,  it  is  true,  does  not  reveal  itself  in  any  single  trait,  but  In  the 


^  uut-nu  Diaitm  akd  dkstett. 

whole  extent  of  phjsical  devBlopnisnt,  Add  in  the  free  co-existence  of  all 
the  parts.  And  accordingly,  it  can  not  be  described  in  words,  but  can 
only  be  seen  and  tclL 

When,  however,  msn,  by  means  of  thia  hia  peculiar  freedom,  heemB  to 
h«vo  passed  heyond  the  limits  of  the  finite,  BtiU  he  does  not  Iluis  go  be- 
jood  the  bounds  of  nature ;  but  these  arc  only  set  at  a  grcalcr  ditiliincc. 

Although  matter,  by  its  immobility  and  inertia,  limits  the  free  activlly 
of  the  mind,  yet  its  peaceful  quiescence  moderates  the  lawlc»i  furcoof  the 
will ;  and  while,  by  its  strict  observance  of  laws,  it  forcibly  constrains 
the  Qiind,  it  at  the  same  time  limits  its  tendency  to  excess,  which  is  coa- 
tinually  leading  it  to  neglect  form. 

As  therefore  man,  ae  a  compound  being,  unites  freedom  with  natural 
necessities,  so  it  is  only  by  the  most  complete  cqualiMtion  between  tbcso 
two  that  he  attains  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Wiluelu  von  IIl'mbulut. 

Under  eternal,  nverend  and  great  laws  mast  we  all  fuI611  the  circle  of 


Han  only  can  accomplish  the  impossible ;  ho  distinguishes^chooecs, 
Juices.     He  can  give  permanent  existence  to  a  moment.  ' 

Uo  only  may  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  bad ;  may  save,  and  may 
rescue;  may  unite  in  usefulness  whatever  is  erroneous  or  wrong. 

Let  noble  man  be  helpful  and  good.  Let  him  unweariedly  work  out 
what  is  useful  ond  right;  and  furnish  us  a  pattern  of  the  being  we  long 
for.  Goethe.     (Poem.) 

Every  individual  man,  we  may  say,  containa  within  himself,  iiccording 
to  hiK  endowments,  a  purely  ideal  man,  to  correspond  prcciKi'Iy  with  the 
unvarying  unity  of  whom,  through  all  changes,  is  tbe  great  problem  of 
existt^ce.  Schilleu, 

Han  is  bound  to  bo  man  in  the  truest  and  most  proper  sense. 

Uis  actions  should  be  derived  from  the  inward  harmonioua  development 

of  all  his  endowments.     An  immediate  consequence  of  this  would  be  the 

,   harmony  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  world  without  him,  so  far  aa  the 

sphet«  of  his  activity  extends,  and  so  far  as  the  external  world  can  be 

modified  by  his  existence  and  his  free  activity. 

Tho  development  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties  in  man,  therefore,  is  not  the  solo  object :  his  bodily  powers  and  facul- 
ties should  also  be  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  possible. 
What  is  required  is,  the  co-operation  of  his  whole  mind  and  whole  body 
tt^ther — mental  and  bodily  harmony — tho  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  the  immediate  ideal  for  human  efforts,  and  for  what  relates  to 
itself. 

Again :  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectuBl  principle,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  tbe  cuHivation  or  development  of  some  one  or  other 
capacity,  any  more  than  we  should  in  the  cultivaticra  of  the  body.  In 
either  case,  a  one-sided  culture  is  to  be  rejected  and  prohibited,  especially 
where  one  talent  grows  at  tho  expense  of  others. 
;  Uan  will  becorfio  perfect,  in  proportion  as  ho  is  developed  in  the  greater 
number  of  directions. 

AfTHOB  o*  Ettay  on  the  Fundamental  ImpuUet  of  the  Reaton. 

How  may  I  know  to  what  destiny,  beyond  the  hour  of  dwth,  God  calla 
■neT 

My  vision  does  not  reach  to  the  answer  of  this  question. 

But  the  voices  of  nature,  reason,  nnd  revelation,  answer  me  with  won- 
drona  unanimity,  as  to  what  I  shnll  become,  and  what  T  may  hope. 

What  will  the  moss  on  tho  roclis,  the  oak  on  the  mountain,  tho  eagle  in 
the  air,  become? 
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Nothing  except^h&t  ther  are  uid  will  be  fa^  virtue  of  the  qutditics 
implanted  within  them  by  the  Creator — a  moas,  an  oak,  an  eagle. 

Id  like  manner,  the  soul  will  become,  wliat  it  is  capuble  ol'  becoming, 
duTing  the  immeaaurable  period  of  its  existence,  by  virtue  of  the  oipaci-  j 
ties  with  which  it  is  endowed,  namely,  a  being  which  Bhall  appruxiiiinte  j 
towards  Qod,  by  an  unending  progress  in  selT-perrection : — a  power  bi^er  . 
in  gnde  and  activity  than  thousands  of  powers  independent  of  it,  which  ( 
exist  and  operate  upon  it :  and  which  comprehends  and  governs  itself: —  I 
a  knowledge  in  which  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  splendor  of  the  uni- 
verse  ar«  revealed  with  a  never-ceasing  increase  ol  happiness  and  of  «x-  1 
tent. 

Sunh  is  the  glotr,  eternal,  and  great  beyond  all  measure,  which  awaits 
ua ;  our  own ;  which  we  perceive,  not  in  the  visible,  but  is  the  invisible 
(HatLv,  46.)  Zscuoeeb. 

Between  man  and  the  worm,  full  of  imperfbcttona,  which  crawls  upon 
the  vile  earth,  and  the  lottv  angel,  there  ia  at  once  a  distance,  and  a  rela- 
tion. The  divine  reason  of  man  escapes  beyond  bis  narrow  sphere  of  lifk 
Han  is  always  man,  full  of  imperfections.  By  virtue  shall  ho  ctov&t« 
himself  bom  obscurity  and  degradation,  into  lofthiess  and  splctidor,  and 
become  immortal,  after  bis  brief  life.  Uz.     {Poem.) 

Where  are  the  countless  millions  who  have  here  assumed  and  laid  down 
their  bodies? 

The  material  of  those  bodies  is  yet  here ;  but  their  immortal  port  has 


The  material,  changed  into  new  forms,  has  become  a  constituent  of 
other  earthly  beings.     But  the  immortal  has  not  re-appeared. 

Oh,  where  is  that  Undiscovered  sacred  land  to  which  death  introduces 
Spirits  r  Whither  do  they  go,  with  their  new  life,  and  no  longer  oppressed 
wiUi  earthly  fottors  f 

Beyond  space  and  time  is  the  abode  of  the  Eternal ;  whero  there  are  no 
more  limits ;  where — am  I  capable  of  tiie  thought  T — there  is  no  WhOT* 
or  When. 

Me  also  wilt  thou  receive,  nameless  Beyond ;  and  my  whole  heart,  thirst- 
ing after  immortality,  aspires  alter  tbee. 

Beautiful  is  this  earth  \  but  my  heart  belongs  not  to  it  Sweet  is  the 
consciousness  of  life,  but  my  heart  demands  another  existence. 

Tremble  not,  great  and  noble  heart,  full  of  immeasurable  desires  I 
Tremble  not  that  thy  destiny  is  a  mystery ;  that  a  deep  night  ovcrhann 
the  rezioQ  towards  which  time  is  silently  hurrying  thee,  and  within  whlcQ 
it  shall  caose  thee  to  vanish  forever. 

Remain  true  to  thyself;  and  fhith  and  hope  shall  never  leave  thcc. 

The  more  thou  hast  confidence  in  thyself,  with  so  much  the  more  COOT' 
age  wilt  thou  advance  towards  the  secrets  of  thy  future. 

K.  H.  Hetdenseico. 

What  is  the  destiny  for  which  God  has  summoned  me  out  of  nothing  f 

Was  I  born  for  a  mere  momentary  phantom,  a  transitory  exit^tence 
between  cradle  and  coffin,  for  unknown  designs,  or  for  tho  purposes  of 
some  being  unknown  to  me,  who  amuses  himself  at  my  laughter  and  at 
my  tears?  Shall  I  bll  and  disappear  and  bo  gone  forever,  like  the  flower 
in  the  garden,  or  the  day-Sy  ? 

But  how  can  I  oonjoin  these  ideas  with  that  of  tbo  infinite  perTecHon 
of  God? 

Why  have  I  within  myself  the  living  conviction  that  I  nm  the  purposo 
of  myself? 

Why  do  I  discern  lofty  purposes,  which  in  so  brief  a  life  1  can  not  pa»- 
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flibly  attain ;  while  other  ereatares  have  no  qualiUes  except  such  as  they 
needfbr  the  completion  of  their  earthly  existence  T 

Yes,  man  is  soul;  the  body  is  duet:  only  the  garment  and  agent  of  the 
■oul  in  its  earthly  placefor  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth. 

The  body,  the  animal  kingdom,  with  which  \ie  arc  Hurroundcd,  chnngm 
irith  the  year.  The  soui  grows  richer  in  knowledge.',  and  feeU  that  it  le- 
maina  tho  same  which  it  was  at  the  first  beginning  of  its  consciou.'^ncss. 

The  body  clings  closely  to  the  earth  from  which  it  comes ;  the  soul  finds 
no  rest  in  what  ie  earthly,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  the  objects  which  it 
attains,  but  from  the  fhlfillment  of  one  wish  aspires  after  that  of  a  aecond, 
then  of  a  third,  and  so  od  to  infinity. 

Thus  the  soul  is  on  actual  permanent  part  of  man;  and  the  invisible 
and  eternal  is  its  life.     Ita  origin  is  divine,  and  to  the  divine  it  tends. 

ZSCUOKCE. 

The  human  race  has  a  double  right  of  eitisenship ;  in  heaven,  and  in 
nodiing.  Uod  Itas  created  hun  bma  the  best  of  all  matter ;  half  for  eter- 
nity, half  for  destrucljon.  Vok  Haller.     (Poan.) 

Han  may  be  considered  from  three  different  points ;  as  human  being 
beast,  and  maa 

As  human  being,  we  are  to  consider  his  body,  end  the  perfection  of  it 

As  animal,  his  perfection  consists  in  his  possessing  the  faculties  and 
powers  which  spring  from  the  union  of  these  two  constituents. 

But  as  man,  his  Ki'eatness  consists  in  the  degree  of  biii  sensibilities,  and 
of  the  self-control  oy  means  of  which  his  soul  can  effect  some  actual 
result,  prooeeding  from  its  own  inward  principles. 

The  more,  therefore,  man  possesses,  of  self-dependent  efficient  cnci^, 
and  the  more  completely  tho  arrangement  and  powers  of  his  organization 
are  united  for  this  purpose,  so  mum  the  greater  is  his  share  of  human 
character. 

This  is  the  rule  used  both  by  the  common  understanding  wiiich  follows 
its  fedings  only,  and  by  the  mtivated  reason ;  and  which  is  recognised 
as  the  right  rule,  in  Qie  investigation  of  man.  Tetens. 

How  high  BoeTer  man  stands  above  all  other  creatures  of  tho  earth  by 
his  more  perfect  physical  structure,  especially  his  upright  carriage,  of 
which  the  ancients  said  that  he  was  so  created  that  he  miglit  readily  look 
np  to  heaven  and  he  reminded  of  his  high  destiny,  (Ovid,  3tet.,  1.  SS,  B6 ; 
Ucero,  Be  Nat.  Deor.,  11.  66,)  he  is  still  further  elevated  by  virtue  of  his 
intellectual  gifts. 

His  understanding  is  fkr  beyond  the  intelligent  principle  in  nnimalg, 

What  are  all  the  arts  which  the  mostintelligcnt  beasts  leurn  from  men, 
compared  with  those  which  men  themselves  have  invented  niid  cnrried  to 
an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  ;  from  the  commonest  mechanism  Tip  to 
the  arts  of  the  painter  orscutptor,  the  physician  or  surgeon,  the  surveyor, 
or  ike  astronomer  who  measures  the  depths  of  the  heavens  and  subjects 
to  his  calculations  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodicsf- 

And  even  these  are  but  small  compared  to  tho  dignity  of  the  aupcrsen- 
suftl  world,  the  divine  realm  of  religion,  which  man's  reasou  leveais  to 
him,  even  though  surrounded  with  a  secret  vdl. 

This  is  an  cirJusive  advantage  of  man  over  the  bcastB  ;  his  reason  j  a 
divine  spark  in  human  nature,  the  true  image  of  God,  of  which  Cicero 
Justly  says,  "  Between  man  and  b^st  the  greatest  distinction  is,  that  the 
former  is  possessed  of  reason." 

Where  do  the  beasts  show  any  elevation  of  ideas,  or  any  nspirotions  for 
the  ideal,  the  absolute,  the  perfect? 

Da  they  advance  at  all  according  to  any  law,  in  any  theoretical  or 
pnetical  accomplishment  of  iofinito  prt^ressT    Do  they  not  rather  all 
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teach  to  »  gnde  of  attainment  and  derelopment,  fixed  bj  a  lower  nstural 
Uw  i  Is  not  thoirH  a  tinite  perfaction,  and  are  thoy  not  precisely'  tlie  same, 
sod  neithor  better  nor  worse,  than  tbey  were  thousandii  oT  years  ago  F 

li^  howsTer,  man  b  a  reasoning  being,  he  is  also  a  free  raoml  being;  a 
being  who  can  only  attain  to  that  moral  perfection  which  in  his  greatest 
good,  to  that  aelf-satialaction  or  blwaednetis,  of  which  he  is  capablt^ 
By  means  of  effort 

If  man  is,  as  his  inner  nature  dearly  proclainia  him,  a  moral  being, 
enable  of  inAuite  perfection,  and  destined  to  it,  he  must  therefore  claim 
to  be,  in  hia  higher  nature,  immortaL  Faith  in  individual  existence  and 
action  after  death  is,  aa  Kant  says,  a  requirement  l>oth  of  tho  conscience 
(practical  reason),  and  of  faith  in  God,  and  this  is  so  true  that  the  materi- 
alistic philosophy  of  the  old  investigators,  conducted  from  this  moral 
basis,  was  convinced  of  tho  immortality  of  IJie  soul. 

Considering  all  this  together,  we  can  justly  say  that  man  is  a  double 
being :  standing  with  his  feet  on  earth,  but  whoso  head  reaches  to  heaven. 

In  the  former  respect  he  is  a  being  of  the  senses,  in  the  latUjr  super- 
BonsoaL 

Nothing;  that  is  maintained  relative  to  the  different  races  of  men,  dis- 
proves this  statement  Kuuo. 

nigh  above  all  boings  exiitta  God,  the  creator  oT  all  of  them ;  who  ( 
unfolds  the  drapery  of  the  stars,  and  eichangcs  night  foi-  the  rosy  mom-  \ 
ing.  Along  the  golden  lines  tlxed  by  his  almighty  power  ho  makes  his  i 
sun  biaten,  and  rolls  tho  wheels  of  all  creation  along  a  strictly  defined  ' 
path. 

But  in  more  unexplored  roads  he  leads  the  blood  through  the  heart  of 
man,  cwiees  him  to  alternate  between  pains  and  longings,  and  to  fall  into 
joy  or  grief;  gives  us,  as  spiritual  beings,  the  control  of  ourselves,  to  <ihnp« 
out  for  ourselves  our  inward  world ;  and  leavee  to  us  tho  dangerous  gift  of 
a  free  will ;  which  brings  us  oither  a  curse  or  a  blessing. 

The  miriity  planejs  roll  round  the  girdle  of  the  sun ;  wo  see  tho  stani 
compass  tnem  about ;  and  the  ocean  rests  upon  tho  land.  See,  the  worlds 
swing  round  in  immeasurable  circuite.  Soo  mountiun  and  graas  and  tree, 
lift  themselves  towards  planetary  space. 

The  planet  flies  upon  its  fixed  path,  but  man  feels  it  not  Splendid  are 
the  ennobling  garlands  which  virtuo  weaves  for  man.  They  knit  together 
peoples  and  hearts;  consecrate  tho  holy  fiame  of  love,  and  hcAVunly 
warmth,  felt  and  recognized,  draws  tho  human  heart  towai-d.i  the  hiijhest 

Without,  where  tho  worlds  shine,  prevail  tho  laws  of  wisdom  and 
power;  and  In  order  pass  on  in  thmr  turns  spring  and  winter,  day 
and  night  Justly  and  wisely  ordered,  the  stars  po&a  round  tifb  circuit  of 
heaven,  the  drop  assumes  its  proper  form,  and  the  sea  roars  in  its  mighty 

But  they  know  not  the  wisdom  that  directs  them,  and  only  wait  blindly 
the  hour  for  appearing;  but  in  men  there  enlightens  and  burns  the 
divine  spark  of  natural  ftreedom.  He  obeys  in  knowlettee  of  law;  and 
steers  boldly  forth  upon  the  sea  of  eternity,  with  the  sail  of  knowledge 
hoistod  upon  hia  wandering  earthly  vessel. 

Death  and  change  ore  the  words  that  rule  here,  in  space  and  time ; 
upon  the  gotan  of  tills  earthly  temple  appears  the  word  TrnnsitorineRS. 
As  the  leaves  f.ill  IVom  the  trees,  so  one  day,  in  the  halls  of  heaven,  in  wild 
storm  of  woo,  will  sun,  moon  and  stars  perish. 

Tho  soul  of  man  stands  high  above  death  and  destruction.  Though 
suns  bury  themselves  in  chaos,  the  spirit  rises  in  Us  power  above  them ; 
and  soelu  its  homo,  its  promised  abode,  tlut  the  powerful  judge  may 
recompense  it  for  what  it  endured  in  its  tHoporal  prison,  while  doomed  (0 
ils  earthly  nature  here. 
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I  And  thou  creepest  in  the  dual  ot  the  eartli,  loftj  uld  God-creftted 
',  epirit  1  Doat  thou  not  feel  the  creative  force  which  loTiDglj  impels  theo 
>  J  upward  f  nnd  dost  thou,  forgstftil  of  iis  greatsefls,  doet  thou  fall,  raging 
/  wickedly,  from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds  into  the  muddy  gr&ve  of  plettiuru  i 
\  Recall  to  your  boeom  the  power  which  raieed  thee  above  ewchly  tilings. 
j  In  grace  and  in  will,  recognize  the  bridges  from  time  to  eternity.  Wilt 
1  thou  foolishly  destroy  them,  and  rise  up  ogaiusl  tliy  better  BeHT  Wilt 
)  thou  faithtcesly  forget  the  high  vocatiou  for  which  tlio  alinighty  ruler  h«» 
created  tba«  t  MoKia.    (/'onu.) 

In  this  consists  the  dignity  of  man ;  that,  being  raised  by  form  and 
endowments  to  a  reason  and  freedom  higher  than  tliose  of  boosts,  he  may 
become  conscious  of  himself  in  God,  may  seek  his  dmtiny  in  similarity  to 
Him,  may  consider  himself  the  ultimate  object  of  his  own  actioiis,  and 
may,  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  right,  adTonce  to  a  higher 
stage  of  perfection. 

"Human  dignity,"  and  "Possession  of  the  divine  image,"  are  perfectly 
synonymous. 

Though  by  organisation  nearly  related  to  beasts,  yet  man  is  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  nobility  and  form  of  his  body,  as  well  as  by 
his  possession  of  indiriduality. 

Man  only,  on  earth,  has  the  right  to  be,  by  means  of  hia  intellectual 
nature,  the  object  of  his  own  reasoning  actions ;  while  plants  and  trees 
ore  for  the  use  of  men,  he  is  for  bimseli^  and  for  the  development  of  his 
inner  nature ;  since  God,  the  highest  1  (Ezod.  ill :  14),  has  given  him, 
with  life,  the  imago  of  His  own  setf-depeDdenue  and  inmtorlatily.  (Gen. 
ij  2T,  WUd  of  SoL,  ii;a3.) 

The  life  of  blasts  is  only  an  action  meomred  off  between  two  fixed 
points ;  but  the  life  of  man  is  moving  incesmntly  between  tiniuide  and 
infinitude.  With  every  beat  of  bis  heart  there  opens  before  hiu  conscious- 
ncas  an  unbounded  horizon,  towards  which  hia  inward  thouglits  and 
wishes  aspire;  a  world  of  feelings  relating  (o  eternity. 

Like  a  progressive   member,  this  sea  of  the  mental  emotions  has  no 

Tboro  spreads  itself  before  his  gase,  a  world  of  endless  freedom ;  and 
thus  the  prospect  of  an  infinite  progress,  for  which  the  Creator  called  him 
into  being. 

This  is  the  heavenly  law  of  freedom  (James  i ;  26),  and  the  fi-ecdom  of 
the  children  of  God.     (Rom.  viii ;  21.) 

As  by  the  reflection  of  the  He,  the  common  empirical  consciousness, 
that  central  point  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience  for  the  use  of 
our  earthlyls  relccted  upon  the  inward  senses,  so,  by  the  endeavor  after 
infinity,  the  Ue  of  man  is  refiected  in  the  idea  or  picture  of  God,  hia 
father ;  and  thus  the  consciousness  of  the  senses  is  expanded  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  himself  in  God,  the  eternal  basis  of  bis  being  and  lilb. 

Moreover;  man,  as  an  organized  being,  attains  to  that  stage  of  perfec- 
tion which  nature  has  limited  for  all  earthly  creatures,  and  then  proceeds 
on  tgain  towards  dissolution.  But  as  a  resolving  and  acting  being,  he 
'  not  only  hsa  a  definite  duty  to  fulfill  every  moment,  by  which  means  he 
t  gains  an  inward  value,  but  also  the  sphere  of  his  virtues  expands  as  he 
I  grows  older,  and  though  his  organic  powers  fcii,  yet  his  heai-t  and  his 
^  will  are  purified,  so  that  he  comes  to  seek  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
I  draws  his  latest  breath  still  with  the  desire  of  a  higher  degree  of  atuln- 

Pure  and  ftithful  love  to  God  under  the  guidance  of  a  clear  ondliving 
iWth,  is  the  seal  of  immortality  (3  Cor.  i ;  SS),  which  the  mwu  prMOTcs 
within  him  u  a  plec^  of  ererlasting  glory.  Tok  Ammok, 
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The  diaracteriBtic  efBcient  principle  in  the  training  of  the  reason  w 
re8ection  -,  which  seeka  to  disjoin  its  life  from  the  uDiversal  life  of  nature, 
tud  to  live  a  life  of  its  ovru,  by  its  own  rearing  and  self'^verning 
operation. 

Accordingly,  we  can  set  oCT  three  gradca  of  human  training : 

1.  The  condition  of  Helf-developiDg,  merely  mechanical  btcill,  by  maans 
of  nature,  without  rcflec^on ;  of  reason  as  it  first  develops  itselfj  of 
innocence;  the  golden  age,  when  the  gods  lived  among  men;  where  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  flatteringly  received  tho  reason ;  where  nature 
brought  up  the  growing  reason,  like  a  pet  child,  in  paradise. 

S.  Tho  condition  of  self-developing  reflection;  where  the  awakened 
riMaon  seeks  to  escape  the  guBnlianship  of  nature,  in  order  to  live  by  its 
own  powers  and  tXicr  its  own  will ;  a  period  of  contest  between  education 
and  mis-education  ;  the  condition  of  the  iron  age ;  of  the  plough  and 
sword;  of  sin;  of  the  opposition  of  the  reason  to  itself ;  where  the  vege- 
tative principle  operates  without  restraint 

8.  The  condition  of  completed  reflection  or  of  the  dominion  of  the 
reason  ;  of  regeneration,  forgiveness,  salvation,  the  millenium,  everlasting 
peace,  and  of  a  continual  hallelujah. 

What,  now,  is  the  destiny  of  maoT 

It  is  Bu  eternal  one,  whose  law  no  earthly  ear  has  hoard,  no  earthly  eye 
his  seen ;  and  the  veil  of  ita  mystery  no  mortal  reason  will  remove. 

Fkies,  Aew   Critique  of  Setuoii,  III,  2130,  &0. 

As  falls  the  flower  of  the  field,  so  the  mourning  friend  seeks,  but  Snds 
no  more  the  fKend  he  loved  But  only  his  body  returns  to  earth.  Let 
it  ever  be  so  [  Let  it  be  dispersed  abroad,  for  it  is  earthly ;  if  only  ita 
inhabitant  remains. 

Can  this  striving,  this  urging  upwards  towards  perfbction,  this  premo- 
nition and  languishing  after  immortality,  this  spirit-  whose  thoughts 
indnde  whole  worlds — ray  brother,  can  tul  this  be  sunk  in  the  grave  T 
Can  God  have  created  all  Uiis  merely  in  derision  f 

No ;  thou  dost  not,  eternal  one,  create  in  derision,  nor  in  vain.  Wisolr 
bast  thou  enveloped  thine  image,  the  noble  living  spirit,  in  dust  This 
body  may  Im  destroyed,  but  the  freed  soul  will  Joyfully  direct  its  course 
towards  the  lofty  choir  of  spirits  above.  Voss.     (PaerTK) 

Those  of  our  recent  investigators  of  nature^  who,  like  ^ogt,  Uolcscfaot, 
BQchner,  Ac,  have  reasserted  the  long-ago  an ploded  claim  of  materialism, 
that  what  is  called  the  mind,  in  man,  is  nothing  but  a  phosphorescing 
of  tho  nerves  of  the  brain,  ic,  resemble,  by  their  extreme  and  prejudiced 
devotion  to  the  bodily  side  of  nature,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  aye  of 
the  reason,  people  who  should  blind  their  eyes,  and  then  assert,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  world,  that  everything  is  plunged  in  night 

As  truly  as  tho  field  of  mental  life  is  as  djstinct  from  that  of  the  mate- 
rial being,  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  just  so  certain  is  it  that 
an  anaiysis  of  what  pertains  to  space  and  time,  can  no  more  attain  to  die 
essence  of  a  spiritual  existonco,  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  bodies, 
than  ono  can  examine  the  heavens  with  a  diving-bell,  or  make  furrows  in 
the  ocean  with  a  plough,  or  rise  into  the  air  with  a  freight  train. 

The  bodily  eye  can  reach  nothing,  either  of  the  spirit  of  God,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  the  image  of  Ood 

Corporeal  investigation  can  penetrate  no  further  than  to  tho  compro- 
hension  of  tho  powers  which  operate  in  nature,  and  unless  tliose  pursuing 
such  investigations  open  the  eyes  of  their  mmd,  and  open  their  cars  to 
the  voice  from  above  which  is  to  be  heard  throughout  all  our  earthly  life 
within  ns  in  our  desires  and  aspirations,  and  ospccinlly  in  tho  holy  i-om- 
m:tnJs  of  the  conscicnci-,  always  witnessing  the  high  dignity  and  destiny 
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of  mu,  in  ewA  case,  they  IwTe  then  reached  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

But  these  onesided  inTcstigxtors  of  the  infbrior  sciences  of  nature 
ought  to  recogniie  this  fact,  and  not  to  presume  to  make  a-ssertiong  either 
for  or  a^inst  the  moral  dignity  and  eternal  destiny  of  man.  They  ought 
to  admit  that  the  instruments  of  mere  material  mitund  studies  can  not 
avail  within  the  realm  of  spirits ;  and  at  least  be  modest  enough  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  statement  that  from  their  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
proof  of  individual  immortal!  tj. 

Ail  this  follows  both  dearly  and  naturally  ttota  tfao  premises  laid  down. 

But  it  would  then  by  no  means  follow,  that  a  higher  method  of  natural 
Investigalion,  a  method  under  the  guidance  of  that  reason  which,  as  tho 
medium  of  knowledge  of  the  divine,  is  what  characterizes  man  ns  man, 
in  the  highest  an  investigation  in  that  region  of  the  spiritual  world  which 
incUides  ourselves,  and  which  is  as  much  a  portion  of  nature  as  are  cpace 
and  (Jmc,  which  indeed  may  he  likened  to  the  illuminated  sido  of  the 
moon,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  corrcBpond  to  its  dark  portion, — it  by 
DO  means  follows  that  sudi  a  method  could  not  ilemonstrate  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  immortal  life  of  individuals. 

And  again  ;  if  wo  pursue  this  higher  investigation  of  nature  on  thCM 
principles,  we  shall  continually  more  clearly  discern  the  stars  of  laith  in 
God,  virtue  and  immwtality  shining  upon  our  heads.  In  proportion  as  we 
penetrate  fiHlher  and  further,  and  Icam,  that  our  longings,  aspirations 
and  hopes,  as  well  as  our  reason  and  conscience,  are  calling  to  us,  as 
eternal  truths,  man  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  the  earth,  and  Ihe  heaven, 
of  whicb  Jesus  says,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

Are  these  difflculties,  namely,  ignorance  respecting  our  connection  with 
the  body,  and  upon  our  connection  witii  tho  other  world,  which  arc  based 
upon  our  neoessvT  ignorance  of  man — are  these  difficulties  to  break 
down  a  &ith  which  singly  solves  a  thousand  greater  difficulties,  and  does 
not  leave  our  existence  witliout  a  purpose,  our  sorrows  without  any  expla- 
nation, and  the  divine  unity  within  our  hearts — the  tri[de  voice  of  Virtue, 
Truth  and  Beauty— a  trinity  of  lonoenting  goddesses,  three  fri^tfiii 
contradictions. 

From  the  sljapeless  thread-worm  up  to  the  beaming  human  counte- 
nance, from  tho  social  chaos  of  primevol  days  to  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  first  movement  of  the  invisible  heart  up  to  its  strong  full 
beat  in  the  youth,  there  is  a  divine  protecting  hand,  which  guides  and 
supports  the  inward  man,  the  child  of  the  outer,  which  teaches  him  to 
walk  and  speak,  educates  and  adorns  him  ;  and  for  what  ?  Is  it  that  when 
bo  shall  stand,  a  beautiful  dcmi-god,  upright  and  loft]',  among  the  ruins  of 
bis  shattered  corporeal  temple,  the  arm  of  death  may  smiled  own  the  demi- 
god  forever  r 

And  upon  the  infinite  sea,  where  the  smallest  drop  of  water  originatea 
an  immeasurable  circle  of  movement,  has  a  life-long  ebb  and  a  life-long 
flow  of  the  soul  no  result  except  the  end  of  all  results— annihilation  T 

And  inasmuch  as  tho  spirits  of  nil  other  worlds  must  fall  and  perish  for 
the  reasons  which  prevail  with  those  of  this;  and  since  of  the  overfull 
immensity  of  shrouds  and  of  bridal  veils  upon  this  earth  nothing  is  to 
remain  except  this  ever-sowing  and  nevor-reaping  spirit  ofthc  world, 
watching  while  one  eternity  mourns  over  another : — therefore  in  like  man- 
ner the  spiritual  universe  must  be  destitute  of  any  aim  or  end;  for  this 
would  be  a  course  of  development  entirely  objectless,  being  expended 
upon  ephemeral  bein^  existing  in  succession  within  the  universe;  wasted 
upon  mortal  beings  in  the  midst  of  immortal  ones ;  objectless  for  all  such 
of  these  ephemera  who  were  dead,  and  most  of  all  for  the  last  in  succes- 
sion of  them.    But  this  is  an  impossible  supposition. 
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And  all  these  contrndictiona  «nd  riddles,  which  break  up  all  hannonice 
ftnd  mil  strings  of  creation,  auBt  be  received,  if  wo  doubt  or  disbelieve  in 
immortsltty,  merely  for  the  reason  that  we  ire  aware  of  two  difficulties, 
which  the  theory  of  our  annibilatioa  does  not  solve,  either ! 

Death  is  noble. 

Behind  its  dark  curtun,  death  completea  its  silent  work,  and  prepares 
us  for  the  other  world  ;  and  we  mOTtals  stand  with  tjea  wot,  yet  stupid, 
before  the  Bupomatuml  scene.  Jean  Paul  Uicutbb. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life ; 

"Was  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain ; 
Was  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  lifoj 
Wbd  deaUi  denied,  even  foots  would  wish  to  dick 

DoaUi  wounds,  to  cure 

The  King  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 

"When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  1 

When  shall  I  die  T — When  shall  I  live  for  ever  f        Youno. 

Lift  thyself,  my  soul  I  Escape  from  thy  slaviHh  burden  I  Rise  upwards 
thou  immortal  I  Be  great,  and  feel  thine  own  dignity!  It  is  that  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  tribun^  Therefore,  my  soul,  sink  not  down  amongst  the 
dust  of  the  earth  I 

Canst  thou,  who  raisest  thyself  to  the  inaccessible  stars,  and  with  lofty 
couragD  piercest  deep  into  thg  Immeasurable,  who  dost  always  rise  and 
never  fall — canst  thou,  the  soul,  an  einanatioa  of  the  life  of  God,  ever 
utterly  perish  f 

Shall  deAth  destroy  a  spirit  which  penetrates  such  doptha,  rises  to  such 
heights ;  a  being  which  conceives  of  its  creator,  a  will  which  honors  Him, 
a  heart  which  trains  itself  in  virtue,  and  which  loves  Thee,  thou  Infinite 
BeingT 

And  does  no  flaming  judgment  lall  upon  sinners  who  hate  Him  *  Do 
thy  thundent  not  fall  upon  the  sinner's  head  f  Shall  the  fool  live  in  Kupcr- 
fluous  abundance,  while  wisdom,  like  Laaarus,  shall  beg  while  living,  and 
then  die  f 

la  truth  only  a  game,  a  sport  for  this  lifef  Are  our  moral  feelingsonly 
giTen  to  torture  us  f  For  vice  will  prevail  forever,  if  virtue  is  never  to 
eoaquer,  never  to  find  any  Savior. 

Arouse  thyself,  despairing  soul,  from  thy  fuarful  death-shudder  1  Even 
thy  skeptidsm  testifles  to  the  immortality  of  the  rquI  I  And  every  solici- 
tude which  tortures  thee,  and  every  happinesH  which  thou  lockest,  loudly 
proclaim  thy  nobility. 

Shall  God,  who  created  every  being,  to  increase  the  glory  of  liis  crea- 
tion, destroy  the  soul,  the  master- piece  of  his  power  f  Iiet  doubts  assail 
thee  as  they  may,  God  is  the  only  being  who  can  deBtru3'  thu  soul,  and 
He  will  not  destroy  it.  Scuubbut.     (Fuem.) 

As  lanaticism  is  a  disordered  condition  of  the  feeling!',  so  is  unbelief  a 
disorder  of  the  understanding.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  it  usurps 
the  dominion  over  the  reason,  which  only  ennobles  us  to  the  rank  of  men, 
of  the  image  of  Qod,  and  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  of  His  will 
■od  of  our  own  immortality ;  and  because  it  can  not  bear  what  is  otcmal 
with  the  bodily  ear,  nor  see  it  with  the  bodily  eye,  nor  lay  hold  on  it  with 
the  hands,  it  asserts  with  mournful  self-deception,  that  it  is  not  true. 

Those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  eternal  dipnity  and  destiny  of  man,  are 
like  a  savage  who,  never  having  seen  a  village  in  his  primeval  forests, 
oomea  int6  a  great  city,  and  indeed  wonders  at  its  public  places,  its  splen- 
did streets,  its  rich  palaces,  but  will  not  be  convinced  that  it  is  an  archi- 
teetaral  work,  but  remans  fully  convinced  that  the  dty,  like  his  own  for* 
wta,  grew  out  of  the  earth. 
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I  live  forcTer,  oven  though  ray  bodj  dica  ;  else  life  would  be  torture. 
The  soul  pafiscB  to  m  better  world ;  to  pletBurcs  without  number.  This 
street prescntimeat  cornea  from  the  Lonl  or  life;  Ho  h&th  not  given  it  to 
me  in  vain  ;  I  see  my  higher  destiny. 

In  nature's  realm,  not  even  the  sniallest  pnrticlo  will  be  Jost.  Fool  I 
dost  thou  then  hold  man's  soul  to  be  only  tho  spoil  for  anniLiklion  f  He 
who  li&th  given  us  being  will  maintaiu  what  He  gara  lie  will  create  lib 
out  of  destruction,  «nd  will  raise  its  germs  even  out  of  tlie  grave. 

I  live  for  everl  !  incesaontly  feel  an  impulse  towards  activity:  and 
although  I  strive  with  all  my  powers,  yet  I  never  reach  my  aim.  Where- 
fore have  I  this  courage,  tim  striving,  this  germ  of  higher  powers  T  Is  It 
for  this  span  of  life  F  How  petty  I     Uow  perpleiing  t 

Here,  the  mind  struggles  for  truth  and  for  light ;  yet  delusion  and  error 
hem  in  the  seeker's  path.  He  ean  not  reach  tbem  here,  for  so  much  must 
remun  unknown  to  him.  Ah,  this  thirst  for  truth  will  certainly  be 
quenched,  there,  where  the  fountain  of  wisdom  flows  purer. 

How  often,  here,  does  the  real  lover  of  man  lament ;  misunderetood, 
persecuted,  disgraced ;  while  the  wicked  enemy  of  virtue,  in  hsppincss, 
lifts  high  his  insulting  head.  But  throned  there,  above  the  stats,  Ue  will 
one  day  hold  his  court;  and  virtue  will  be  reworded  in  a  belter  world. 

Therefore  I  rejoice,  and  my  whole  soul  glows,  flUod  with  higher  aiipira- 
tions.  Even  at  the  grave  sounds  high  the  triumphant  hymn  for  tho  joy 
Boon  to  come.  1  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;  1  know  wliat  God  b*th 
prKoisedto  me.     Lifted  above  the  dust,  my  spirit  is  immortal 

Thus  dies  the  meadow  herbage,  in  its  winter  sleep,  and  the  leafless  trees. 
The  spring  returns  and  the  Hclds  bloom  again,  and  the  forest  aEsuroee  its 
crowa  0  beautiful  picture  of  life,  thou  m^ow  in  spring  garmentsl 
My  head  shall  also  be  exalted  in  the  spring  of  eternity. 

Immortality,  thou  belief  who  dost  inspire  tho  souls  of  mortals ;  who  fa 
trouble  dost  disperse  the  darkness  of  grief]  and  liftest  him  to  heaven ; 
Thou  dost  beam  upon  mo  with  more  light  and  warmth  than  tho  sun  1  Hy 
tu^pincsB  and  my  pleasure,  tliou  art  aU  my  pride.  Arum. 

As  Kepler  discovered  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  tho  universal  laws 
of  gravity  and  attraction,  which  influence  oil  things,  so  did  Kant  discover 
a  similar  cosmicol  law  of  morals  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  which  like 
faith  In  God,  raises  our  conviction  of  our  moral  dignity  and  eternal  des- 
tiny above  every  doubt. 

As  visible  and  mental  nature  are  only  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
nature,  so  are  the  laws  of  the  former  reflected  in  tho  latter,  and  thoFo  of 
the  Utter  in  the  former,  and  both  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  equally  eter- 
nal Thus  moral  certainty  h  as  impregnable  within  its  sphere,  os  in  the 
department  of  mathematical  ocular  intuition,  tho  propositions  that  the  cir- 
cle is  round  and  tho  square  quadrangular,  and  that  twice  two  arc  four. 

Thus,  however  children  in  understanding  may  doubt  it,  in  their  delu- 
'  sioDS,  and  because  they  can  not  comprehend  it,  there  abide  these  three, 
&ith,  hope,  charity,  even  as  the  apostle  says 

Kant's  experiences  are  true: — 

"Duty,  thou  great  and  lofty  name:  who  dost  not  reach  any  desired 
object  by  insinuation,  but  rcquirest  subjection  to  thyself;  yet  threatencst 
nothing  to  stimulate  natural  aversion,  or  to  terrify  ;  who  dost  only  set 
forth  a  hiw  which  is  of  its  own  power  assented  to  by  the  fetlingn,  and 
eiacts,  in  spite  of  the  will,  reverence  if  not  always  obedience  ;  before 
whom  all  the  passions  are  silent,  though  they  may  be  in  secret  conspiring 
against  Him  who  is  thy  appropriate  oriRin ;  and  in  whom  man  fecogniies 
the  primary  source  of  that  noble  defcent  which  proudly  rejects  all  connec- 
tion with  mere  inclinations,  and  a  deviation  from  which  source  is  tho  indis- 
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pensable  condition  of  that  worth  which  only  mui  can  work  out  in  uid  for 
fumself 

Nothing  can  be  less  than  that  power  which  elevates  man  above  himself 
considered  &8  a  part  of  the  visible  world;  which  connects  bioi  with  an 
order  of  things  conceivable  only  bj  the  reason,  and  including  both  the 
whole  visible  world,  and  also  me  empiricallj  determinable  existence  of 
man  in  time,  and  the  totaJity  of  all  final  causes — which  totality  alone  is 
adapted  to  such  an  unconditioned  practical  law  as  the  moral  law. 

This  power  is  personality  ;  that  is,  freedom  and  independency  from  the 
mechanism  of  collective  nature ;  a  condition,  however,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered one  faculty  of  a  bemgsubject  to  a  law  pure,  practical,  and  peculiar 
to  itscli^  aa  being  prescribed  by  its  own  reason,  and  whoso  person,  aa  a 
part  of  the  visible  world,  is  thus  subordinate  to  ita  personality,  as  for  as 
they  oro  both  comprehensible.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  man, 
OS  belonging  to  both  worlds,  should  regard  his  own  being,  considered  in 
relation  to  its  second  and  higher  destiny,  no  otherwise  than  with  rever- 
ence; and  should  treat  its  ^ws  with  the  utmost  respect." 

Oritigut  of  Practieal  SeatoA, 

Aa  the  astrononieT  can  by  The  known  laws  of  physical  nature  compute 
with  unfailing  certainty  the  beginning  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  appearance  of  comets,  the  transit  of  planets,  and  even  the 
greatness  and  distance  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  paths, 
in  like  manner  may  he  discovered  and  tud  down,  by  the  moral  law,  the 
great  and  universal  law  of  the  moral  world,  the  destined  immortality  of 

To  prepare  him  for  this,  as  the  highest  of  all  possible  destinies,  must  be 
the  main  problem  of  education. 

High  above  me,  Thy  starry  heaven,  and  thy  Law,  0  most  Holy,  within 
DM,  lift  my  spirit  above  the  uproar  of  this  earth,  and  raise  it  in  devotion 
to  thee  ;  and  my  astonished  mind,  0  Infinite  One,  glows  with  the  holy 
feeUng  of  prayer. 

A  sense  of  my  dignity  as  a  human  being  impresses  Thy  holy  law  npon 
me;  and  even  imder  the  burden  of  this  earthly  life  I  feel  the  nobility  of 
my  human  ezistenee,  whenever  I  fulfill  with  zeal  and  competence  the 
requirements  of  Thy  law. 

I  ought — I  will  love  whatever  is  good,  not  because  in  this  life  every  vir- 
tuous deed  receives  a  reward,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  virtue.  It  raises  the  spirit  high  above  the  grave,  and  tune,  and  inspires 
ns  with  faith  in  immortality. 

To  subject  to  himself  whatever  is  unreasoning,  and  to  govern  the  same, 
freely  and  according  to  his  own  laws,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  man ; 
which  also  is,  and  must  ever  remain  unattainable,  unless  man  censes  to  be 
man  and  becomes  Qod. 

It  is  part  of  the  ideaof  man,  that  his  ultimate  final  cause  should  remtuQ 
unattainable,  and  that  the  road  to  it  should  be  an  intimate  one. 

Also,  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  man  to  reach  tliis  end. 

But  he  can  and  ought  to  approach  ever  nearer  to  this  object ;  and  there- 
fore this  approximation  towards  it,  during  infinity,  is  his  true  destiny  as 
man — that  is,  as  a  reasonable  and  free  being. 

If  now  wo  call  this  complete  agreement  with  himself  "  perfection,"  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  then  to  perfect  himself  to  infinity  is  tUe 
destiny  of  man. 

He  is  placed  here  to  become  continually  raorally  better,  and  to  render 
everything  about  him  corporeally  better ;  and — if^he  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  sodety— .morally  better  also ;  and  thus  to  make  himself  always 
h^pier.  Ficum 
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50  IUII-4IS  Diomxr  ua>  tusninr. 

The  State  rises  upwards  from  the  altar,  u  do  &  thouwnd  sister  flfttnes ; 
aa  if  they  vrould  escape  from  the  gross  and  dark  matter  to  which  thej  «re 
bound  down. 

TbuB  IE  the  soul  always  longing;  the  divine  spark  otct  tends  towards 
its  home,  high  above  the  dust  and  Borrows  of  earth,  where  the  moon  and 
stars  are  wondrouslj  shining. 

Ah,  with  what  a  cloali  of  dust  is  it  covered  in  I  It  will  one  day  throw 
aside  its  olaye;  bonds,  and  even  now  it  feels  itself  a  etrdnger  here.  And 
when  these  Ijonds  are  loosed,  our  inner  nature  will  liberate  itself;  the 
ashes  will  sink  down,  but  the  heavenly  flamo  wilt  be  freed. 

ScBorriK, 

Small  is  the  sphere  of  man  upcm  this  planet,  but  great  the  problem 
which  his  ennobled  heart  proposes  to  itself:  to  believe  ilsulf  created,  not 
for  itself,  but  for  all ;  and,  penetrated  with  a  consciousness  of  God's  moral 
order,  which,  equally  with  the  soul,  is  the  rule  to  which  the  government 
of  the  world  is  adjusted,  to  labor  as  God  does,  but  within  the  circle  of  its 
earthly  being,  ^ 

In  every  situation,  this  spirit  can  be  kept  in  activity ;  and  though  our 
fate  should  confine  us  within  ever  so  narrova  sphere,  no  fate  can  deprive 
us  of  our  ECDtiments. 

£von  in  him  who  is  closed  up  and  cut  off  from  all  practical  influence 
npon  the  world,  his  enthusiasm  may  flame  up  in  a  tbousond  noble  wishes 
for  tbe  world  and  for  humanity  :  and  such  wishes  will  be  reckoned  as 
deeds  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holiest 


Suns  shine,  earths  roll  throughout  the  wide  halls  of  the  universe;  and 
nature  is  infinite.  All  the  worlds  sing  psalms ;  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
grass -leaves,  we  discern  the  plain  traces  of  eternal  wisdom.  But  nature 
only  obeys  the  law,  without  any  will,  Han  I  thou  art  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  motioniess  worlds. 

(fod  hath  given  thee  freedcHn ;  and  freedom  givee  tbee  wings  to  rise 
upwards,  and  power  to  approach  tJ>wBrds  what  is  better.  In  this  external 
body,  built  of  clay,  dwells  a  free  will,  a  heavenly  gift,  the  ennobling  troit 
of  humanity.  Through  this  thou  canst  boldly  struggle  up  the  steep  path 
which  leads  you  to  the  choir  of  superior  beings.  By  the  help  of  Ibis  thou 
canst  hasten  towards  the  destiny  to  which  God,  thy  Ood,  calls  thee. 

Thou  givcst  light  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  worm  his  brief  life ;  to  us,  free- 
dom and  immortality.  Father!  Thou  sbapest  the  worlds,  thou  formest 
our  spirits  to  virtue,  and  trainest  them  for  eternity.  The  great  work  is 
thine,  to  which  we  devote  our  life.  Let  us  with  boldness,  made  free  by 
virtue,  always  true  to  duty,  press  towards  the  palm  of  perfection. 

Even  man  himself  is  at  first  to  be  considered  as  only  a  plant    iPoem.) 

Before  he  sees  the  light,  he  has  no  other  life,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, than  the  monotonous  vegetable-like  life  which,  by  the  divine  law, 
dwws  to  itself  materials  for  nourishment,  assimilutcs  and  uses  Ihem. 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  looks  upon  the  light,  he  is  more  than  a  plant 

He  at  once  feels  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his  crying  is  sudiblc.  Soon, 
his  mother  rejoices  at  his  first  laughter.  He  looli  about  him.  His  eyes 
look  with  most  pleasure  towards  the  light  His  plensurc  bIiovts  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  judgment  He  has  a  soul. 
jThe  mind  of  man  is  so  entirely  different  from  the  earthly  port  of  his 
being,  that  it  can  not  enter  into  sny  relations  with  his  bodily  part,  except 
through  the  medium  of  that  soul  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  un- 
reasoning beni:|«. 

In  the  child,  the  future  man,  it  is  the  earthly  part  that  is  first  devel- 
oped. 

After  this,  there  appears  the  activity  of  tbe  animal  nature  or  soul. 
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LtstlT,  *a  tu^wt  of  all,  uid  to  which  all  are  subsorrient,  Bppenra  the 
mind,  the  living  ind  self-conscious  I,  which  with  wonderful  and  divine 
light  shines  through  «11  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  recopuws  whatever  is 
•round  it,  penetntes  the  imiverHe,  and  comprehends  its  derivation  from 
God. 

As  the  body  is  the  vehicle  and  the  coarser  instrument  of  the  soul,  bo 
it  the  soul  the  vehicle,  the  finer  iostrument,  the  immediate  garment  of 
the  mind. 

As  the  soul,  through  the  nerres,  peirades  the  whole  body,  so  does  the 
mind,  [ike  a  holy  light  from  heaven,  pervade  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
of  its  faculties. 

Who  could  place  a  holj  wise  m«n,  or  even  a  child  of  a  few  yeani  old — 
having  reference  to  his  high  mental  endowmentf — in  comparison  with  a 
beast,  hoivever  old,  cunning,  or  intelligent  f 

The  bcofit,  hiring  only  an  animal  svul,  and  being  governed  only  br 
habit  and  desires,  is  incapable  of  human  speech.  The  speech  of  man  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  man,  the  work  and  the  fruit  of  the  mind. 

Even  the  most  cunning  beast  lives  in  an  unintelligent  consciouKncsa,  led 
by  dim  impulses,  ruled  by  dcsiro  of  pleasure  or  fear  of  pain,  surrounded 
by  obscure  pictures  from  his  experieace.  Bis  best  services  are,  dumb  and 
useful  habits. 

Their  faithfulness  and  love  do  not  properly  deserve  these  exalted  names 
of  virtues  to  which  Uiey  are  stiangers.  These  qualities  are  only  instinct 
and  force  of  habit ;  not  conviction  o(  duty  and  right,  not  respect  for  what 
is  gond  and  noble. 

llic  utmoet  skill  displayed  by  a  bird  in  hunting  after  its  food,  or  In 
pissing  t3  an  unknown  region  in  autumn,  or  in  finding  its  home  again  in 
spring,  is  no  more  wonderful  than  for  the  new-born  human  child  to  seek 
its  mother's  breasL 

And  however  intelligent  are  the  constructions  and  labors  of  bees  and 
utB,  their  art  is  no  result  of  their  own  reflections,  but  that  of  blind    ' 
tmpulHe: 

It  is  entirriy  otherwise  with  the  activity  of  men,  and  their  act!^ 

The  haman  race  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  incessantly  progressing 
in  perfbcdng  its  condition. 

Men  lived  at  first  in  forests  and  caverns,  then  frail  huts ;  now  they  erect 
splendid  palaces,  filled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Host  of  them  wandered,  naked  or  half-clothed,  in  dread  of  wild  beasts; 
now  tbey  go  protected  by  clothing  against  the  inclemencies  of  tho  storm, 

Cded  by  the  weapons  they  have  invented,  and  are  the  terror  of  wild 
ts,  and  the  lords  of  the  earth. 

No  country  Is  too  distant  for  the^i,  no  mounttun  too  high.  They  sweep 
over  oceans,  seas  and  rivers,  though  without  the  nature  of  a  fish ;  ond 
without  bebg  fumisbed  with  wings,  they  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
air  of  heaven,  where  the  eagle  can  scarcely  penetrate.  They  pierce  deep 
into  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  no  worm  is  found,  and  there  they 
seek  the  treasures  of  nature,  to  satisfy  their  manifold  nccessitieH,  and  to 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  splendor  of  creation. 

But  0.11  this  is  tiie  product  of  tho  mind,  that  spark  from  the  divine  source 
of  ail  light 

It  is  the  mind  which  gives  to  man  all  bis  elevation  above  whatever  else 
lives  within  tho  realm  of  nature. 

It  is  tho  mind  which  makes  bim  competent  .not  only,  like  animals,  to 
ooUect,  arrange  and  compare  single  experiences,  but  also  to  preserve  nnd 
make  a  practical  use  of  the  collected  experiences  of  many  tnousanda  of 
past  yearn. 

It  is  the  mind  which,  by  moans  of  its  truly  divine  power,  collects  a 
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thousand  different  ph<  „  . 

out  of  the  theory  of  innumerable  thoughts,  coDEtnicts  for  itself  »k  it  were 
kn  inner  world  full  of  unity,  order  and  cleameBE ;  and  thus  acquires  more 
kuowlet^  than  the  whole  visible  world  and  its  e^Tperience  of  thousands 
of  yeara  could  tell. 

For,  like  the  spirit  of  God  over  the  waters  of  creation,  he  moves  over 
all  created  and  visible  things;  he  belongs  to  a  higher  world,  from  wliich 
be  looks  down  upon  what  belongs  to  the  dusL  He  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Most  Holy,  shaped  after  the  image  of  God.  He  bears  (he  marks  of  his 
divine  origin-,  his  mind  reverts  to  God;  he  lifts  his  gaze  to  the  infinite; 
ho  speaks,  and  prays,  to  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Of  all  this  lolly  super-sensuouB  life,  the  unreasoning  beasts  have  no  con- 
ception. Nor  have  they  any  of  the  object  of  their  eiistcncc,  or  of  the 
attainment  of  any  greater  perfection  and  happLness  than  what  cont-ists  in 
the  satisfaction  of  mere  animal  flcsires;  none,  of  any  previous  ages;  and 
still  less  of  an  eternity,  or  of  an  infinite  existence. 

The  plants,  without  sensation,  cohere  to'thc  earth,  bound  fast  by  their 
roots.  The  animals  creep  or  walk  or  fly  about  the  earth,  to  which  is 
owing  the  entire  sum  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  human  soul  sees  clearly  past  all  the  complications  of  life, 
searches  after  causes  and  effects,  battles  with  the  power  of  the  elemenls, 
and  often  overcomes  them ;  dams  in  the  fioods  of  the  ocean ;  and  controls 
the  lightning. 

The  eye  of  animals  is  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  mind 
of  man,  enraptured  with  the  splendor  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  the 
worlds,  examines  the  beneficial  powers  of  nature,  inveF^tigntes  the  pecu- 
liarities of  animals,  and  penetrates  throughout  the  endless  spaces  of  the 
world's  edifice.  Zscuokkg. 

How  great  and  wonderful,  0  God,  appears  man,  thine  inu^  1  Hon 
nearly,  titled  with  thy  spirit,  is  he  placed  to  the  angels  1  Uowliast  thou 
lifted  him  up,  and  adorned  h>ni  with  majesty  I  Thou  hast  thyself  called 
him  Lord,  and  hast  given  the  scepter  into  bis  hand. 

Even  the  young  sucking  child  bears  the  Impress  of  thy  wisdom.  His 
Etammcring  and  laughing  arc,  0  thou  holy  Creator  of  nature,  a  beautiful 
song  of  praise,  a  sweet  melodious  thanksgiving  to  God,  throned  high  in 
heaven,  and  yet  dwelling  among  his  human  creatures. 

Tho  powers  of  men  unfold  themselves  progressively,  along  the  pathway 
of  life.  He  realizes  great  thoughts  in  great  dcedsi  land  and  liea  are  sub- 
ject to  him  ;  and  he  cries  out  aloud  in  his  rejoicing,  "  God  loves  me  more 
than  moon  and  stars.     I  call  their  master  my  Father  I " 

I  am  inspired  by  bis  spirit.  They  roll  blindly  along  their  path  ;  but  He 
has  called  me,  chosen  me,  to  look  in  freedom  up  to  heaven.  And  1  do  not 
even  need  the  light  of  the  stare.  For  when  bU  my  Genses  Khali  fail,  iny 
spirit  will  still  eiist  forever. 

If  we  were  made  to  tend  as  the  magnet  does  towards  the  j-ole,  with 
eternally  vain  endeavors,  towards  a  point  of  [wrfection  beyond  us,  tnd 
which  we  could  never  reach,  we  mi^t  justly  mourn  for  ourselves,  as 
blind  machines,  and  also  for  the  very  existence  which  should  have  con- 
demned us  to  sui^  a  tantalizing  fate,  and  should  have  made  our  race  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  maliciously  and  ungodly  created  abject  of  derision. 

If  we  consider  man  as  we  know  him,  according  to  the  laws  which  lio 
within  himself!  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  know  nothing  more  lofly  than  the 
essential  humanity  of  man ;  for  even  if  we  figure  to  ourselves  angels  or 
gods,  we  conceive  them  as  ideal  men. 

For  this  object,  this  human  character,  is  our  nature  organized;  for  this 
purpose  are  given  to  us  our  finer  Rensibilitics  and  impukios,  our  reason 
and  fi^dom  our  health  our  language,  art,  and  religion. 


MAli-siB  DioNrrr  and  dhtiky.  sS 

In  whatever  social  condition,  msa  is  bound  to  seek  nothing  else,  c&n 
properl;  endeavor  to  orguiizo  nothing  else,  than  this  bunuuiity,  as  be 
nDdereOnds  it 

To  this  end  did  man  invent  vArioos  laws  Mid  formg  of  goTomment ;  to 
this  end  is  property  protected,  and  labor,  art,  trade,  intercourse,  fauilitv 
ted;  to  this  end  are  trars  wagyd  and  treaties  made. 

In  all  the  oi^anizations  of  nations,  from  Sinai  to  Rome,  in  all  the  vari- 
eties of  their  constitutions,  in  their  war  and  peace,  even  in  alt  their  crimes 
and  Guilts,  is  recognizable  the  chief  law  of  nature,  "-Let  man'  be  man  I 
Let  bim  adjust  hia  own  condition  according  to  what  he  recognizes  oB 
besti" 

So  umple  ia  this  natural  law ;  so  worthy  of  God ;  so  concordant  with 
the  human  race;  and  so  fruitful  in  good  consequences  to  him. 

If  that  race  is  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  become  what  it  may  become,  it 
must  possess  a  self-acting  natural  realm  about  it,  and  an  area  for  free 
activity  ;  and  this  must  not  be  interrupted  by  any  phenomenon  of  a  na- 
ture strange  or  unaccountable  to  it. 

Han  can  not  Live  and  muntain  bimself,  if  he  does  nut  tcarn  to  use  his 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  use  it,  it  is  true  that  a  gale  is  opened  for  him 
to  a  thousand  errors  and  mistalccn  attempts  ;  but  a  road  is  at  the  same 
time  found — even  by  these  very  errors  and  mistakes— to  a  better  use  of 
the  reason.  Hgudbk. 

AU  those  mental  characteristics  of  man,  which  he  develops  in  art  and 
science,  are  by  no  means  the  lofbesL 

The  divinest  (jualit^  of  the  human  soul  is  its  aspiration  after  what  is 
diTinB,  alter  a  union  with  the  Holiest ;  its  struggles  after  a  perfection  and 
completion,  which  arc  entirely  independent  of  everything  earthly. 

It  finds  no  rest,  except  only  in  what  is  true;  no  pleasure,  except  in 
what  is  right  _,^, 

It  ia  penetrated  with  an  inexpressible  reverence  for  what  is  benutiful, 
noble  and  virtuous ;  and  is  full  of  natural  repugnance  to  untruth,  to 
viciou.sn^»,  to  imperfections  of  every  kind. 

An  animal  may  have  understanding ;  but  only  men  possess  that  higher 
reason  which  is  the  lawgiver  of  holy  and  upright  actions. 

An  animal  may  possess  cunning,  but  is  not  capable  of  wisdom  ;  which 
13  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  mind. 

Man  alone  stands  midway  between  the  earthly  and  the  aupor-onrthly ; 
between  the  flnito  and  the  infinite;  between  the  lifeless  material  world 
and  the  Divinity  which  is  tho  life  of  all  things. 

His  foot  is  on  Ihn  earth,  but  he  carries  his  head  held  upwards  towards 

Tho  body  ia  only  the  instrument  of  his  mind. 

The  bodily  nature  has  one  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  itself;  the  soul 
another,  in  its  feelings ;  but  the  mind  has  a  higher  onc^thc  mind,  whose 
vocation  is  to  eternity,  to  unending  perfection,  or  happiness. 

ZscnoKKB. 

The  most  important  presupposition  of  pedagogy  is,  tho  living  powers  of 
the  souL 

These  should  not  be  forced.  They  must  make  themselves  master  little 
by  little,  of  whatever  they  need  to  use  or  possess ;  they  must  digest 
and  obtain  firm  possession  of  original  ideas,  if  they  are  to  reproduce  b«iu- 
tiful  representatives  of  them. 

These  powera  are  not  unknown  to  ua.  They  are  the  spirit  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit;  the  creating  power  of  the  Almighty,  revealed  to  us,  yet 
worifing,  spreading,  forming,  everywhere  and  in  obBcurity. 
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To  educate  is,  to  develop  thess  powen  in  freedom ;  that  is,  accwding 
-  to  the  laws  of  Uod;  to  give  them  according  to  God's  will ;  to  ennoble 
them ;  to  make  thum  like  God. 

But  this  high  vocation  is  possible,  again,  oalj  Uirough  the  aid  of  the 
divine  power,  and  with  its  blessing. 

Without  it,  all  teachers,  preachers  ant^educators,  arc  merely  chemical 
cooks. 

Pedagogy  is  no  science  and  art  of  making  Eood  men ;  it  is  to  guide 
children  so  that  they  shall  become  such,  tbrougli  the  assistance  of  Uod. 

But  diis  capacity  of  becoming  such,  presupposes  an  innate,  assimilating 
power.     Edwin  Bauer,  Teacher  of  (Ae  aeoct  Kimett  in  Zwieiau. 

Despair  not,  thou  Bhalt  arise  again-^the  nobility  of  humanity  is  too 
greftt.  From  eternity  the  lot  was  destined  to  thee  to  rise  up  again,  eleva- 
ted and  purified ;  and  even  though  mighty  hands  of  wicked  men  have 
sworn  to  defile  thy  ezccUcnco,  they  shaU  one  day  stand  unmasked  in  the 
sunlight ;  and  shtjl  not  conquer. 

Here,  powers  measure  themselves  with  powers,  black  night  with  day, 
one  occupation  contends  with  another,  impulse  strives  with  duty,  systems 
contend  with  systems,  and  the  blood  and  tears  of  men  stream,  for  lofty 
rights  and  trutlis — and  also  for  those  who  violate  them. 

What  is  it  which  inspires  your  aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  noblcnc^^s  ; 
your  weeping  of  hot  teal's  aflcr  full  perfection  f  What  elevates  heroes, 
teachers,  judges,  lolly  thinkers,  poets  r  What  is  it  that  glows  in  every 
feeling,  and  ennobles  the  efforts  of  our  arts  F 

Oh,  it  is  presentiment;  a  fkjnt  breath,  a  rapturous  foretaste  of  the 
lofliest  height  of  your  own  worth ;  a  glimmer  of  the  brightness  of  your 
destiny.  Before  your  wings  have  their  tuU  sweep,  it  is  true  that  the 
grave-mound  must  cover  us.  Yet  we  still  aspire;  and  they  will  stretch 
themselves  out  and  bo  borne  victoriously  upward. 

On  the  altar  of  thy  temple  bums  brightly  the  holy  light  of  the  soul. 
And  whoever  sees  the  flame  ascending  shall  neither  tremble  before  its 
blaze,  nor — filled  with  error,  strike  it  down.  The  whole  of  that  temple 
ia  illuminated  in  which  brethren  on  their  knees,  arc  filled  with  holy 

Then  shall  reason  grasp  with  stronger  and  Srmer  right,  his  leading- 
ataff;  then  shall  disappear  every  night  of  error,  and  all  chains  shall  fall 
away;  while  harmony,  with  sweetest  song,  shall  bless  the  welccllio 
pence;  a  peace  which  no  fates  shall  interrupt;  for  it  is  protected  by  the 
diamond  shield  of  duty. 

Triumph,  O  brethren  1  Let  us  struggle,  and  never  pnuso  nor  rest ;  let 
us  do  our  utmost  to  release  whatever  is  confined  by  human  force  Then 
the  captives,  with  powerful  wings  will  fly  upward,  leaving;  a  blessing  upon 
our  graves.  We  shall  be  aspiring  to  a  more  brilliant  path  among  the 
Btors,  and  they  will  bo  approaching  us. 

0  life,  nameles,sly  sweet  I  We  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  humanity. 
Man  will  assuredly  elevate  himself,  for  such  is  the  lot  destined  for  him 
by  the  creator.  O  brothers,  brothers,  see  them  struggle  1  Triumph  I 
Incy  rise,  they  sour  higher  and  higher  t  We  shall  see  them  in  the  starry 
path,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stars !      Starke.     {Poem.) 

If  we  should  draw  a  map,  with  a  sky-blue  ground,  and  gold  stars  of 
different  kinds  to  indicate  the  various  kinds  of  educational  institutions — 
aCAdemies,  universities,  seminaries,  and  so  on,  down  to  common  schoohi — 
and  such  a  map  would  be  much  more  worth  the  trouble  of  making  it, 
than  one  on  which  near  every  town  should  be  marked  with  a  blood-red 
line  the  battles  fought  there — we  should  see  a  most  splendid  map  of  star!), 
upon  the  field  of  the  mental  activity  of  our  race    And  if  this  plan  should 
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be  Itdlowed  out  for  tl\  eountriea,  we  should  have  %  most  tnterestiiig  col- 
iKiian  of  maps  of  the  condition  of  bumAn  nature;  and  Ehould  be  aston- 
iahed  at  the  multitude  of  means  of  education  among  enlightened  natiwu^ 
as  we  IB  upon  gazing  at  the  stany  heavens. 

And  if  we  should  sometimes  find  a  region  poor  in  stars,  or  quite  deati- 
tnte  of  them,  still  we  could  not^ook  upon  such  a  map  without  becoming 
finnlf  GODTiocad  that  tiie  destinf  of  man  is  a  great  and  magnificent  one : 
and  b,  to  attain  through  truth  to  virtue,  through  virtue  to  happiness,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  latter  to  a  perfection  higher  and  higher  to 
infinity. 

The  noblll^  of  the  human  mind  reveals,  in  tho  first  cry,  that  independ- 
ence which  appears  in  its  mode  of  opposing  itself  to  impressions,  without 
either  coming  into  collision  with  them,  or  pennitting  them  to  pass  by 
with  a  mcrcl;  superflaal  notice. 

From  this  source  proceeds  our  consciousness,  and  that  invaded  harmo&j 
which  is  the  holy  sptng  of  eternal  life. 

If  you  would  not  realize  the  apprehension  that  this  independence  may 
be  lost  in  the  estemal  world,  or  may  sink  into  egotism,  or  may  fiill  into 
one-sidednesa  of  feeling,  seek  for  some  counterpoisa  against  thoso  bad 
tendencies,  the  earlier  &e  better;  and  to  your  course  of  training,  proceed 
with  reference  to  the  inner  harmony  of  tho  life. 

The  child  should  grow  up,  that  nil  that  is  f 

establish  itself  in  him;  and  may  blossom  o_ -^^^ — „, „.. 

love,  that  inward  fountain  of  humanity,  which  is  the  true  meftus  for 
truning  a  child 

The  whole  earthly  existence  should  be  the  development  of  filJiess  for  ft 
bririiter  world. 

This  is  the  design  of  God,  in  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  in  our  frea- 

And  thu»  wiU  grow  the  tree  of  humanity. 

There  exists  in  man  a  spirit  which  tends  to  cut  itself  free  from  nature, 
and  to  look  above  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  we  become  perfect;  thus,  in 
the  loviag  child,  we  see  the  future  angel. 

This  is  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  highest  result  of  human  training  is  thus,  that  the  spirit  of  each 
individual  shall  appear  as  an  individualized  separate  spirit ;  and  that  in 
education,  this  same  spirit,  again,  should  appear  as  identical  with  tlie 
onireraal  spirit  of  all  of  us.  Scan'ABZ. 

Man  is  Ihe  being,  of  all  oarthly  beings. 

i  spark  of  the  light  and  power  of  Ood,  (Genesis,  i ;  21,)  he  bears  within 
himself  in  this  world,  heaven  and  hell. 

WtiichBver  of  these  he  awakens,  bums  within  him. 

If  we  vanke  angels  of  ourselves,  we  become  such ;  it  devils  we  become- 

We  have  life  and  deatii  set  before  us ;  we  may  choose  whichever  we  will. 

Each  of  us  can  go  whither  he  will ;  for  man  is  free. 

God  is  in  heaven,  and  heaven  is  in  roan. 

Bat  if  man  is  to  be  in  heaven,  heaveh  must  bo  revealed  in  man. 

The  riglit  road  to  come  to  Ood  is,  so  far  as  we  aro  capable  of  disUn- 
guiahing  it,  for  man  to  come  out  from  his  admitted  sins. 

Jacob  Bobse. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  enthusiastic  in  considering  the  great 
tbong^t,  that,  just  as  all  sciences,  not  even  exceptiug  the  cnipiribal  ones, 
are  always  tending  more  and  more  towards  a  point  of  complete  unity,  bo 
will  humanity  itself  ultimately  realize,  as  a  constitutive  law,  that  same 
unity  vrtiich  at  their  beginning  of  their  history  was  a  fundamental  fonna- 
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tire  mie ;  that,  just  an  nil  tho  ikjb  of  human  knowledge,  and  tlic  cxpcri- 
encte  of  many  centuries,  will  at  last  gnther  into  one  Ibcuf  of  (rulli,  and 
realize  the  ideas,  which  had  already  occurred  to  one  and  onothtr  great 
mind,  eo  that  at  last  nil  the  different  Bciences  will  be  only  one,  so  the  dif- 
ferent right  and  wrong  paths  through  which  men  have  hitlierto-  been 
straying,  will  at  last  meet  together  at  one  point,  where  mankind  will 
gather  together  again,  and  as  one  perfect  person  will  obey  the  same  law 
Of  unity. 

However  dUtant  this  point  may  be,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  Ihoso  to  whom 
such  hopes  are  not  folly,  to  promote  this  groat  work,  and  by  united  labor 
for  the  perfection  of  the  sciences,  at  least  to  hasten  this  great  epoch  of 
humanity. 

For  all  ideas  must  have  been  realized  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  before 
they  can  realize  thomselres  in  history ;  and  mankind  will  never  become 
one,  until  its  knowledge  shall  have  attained  to  unity.  Scuei.likq, 

If  thou  would-st  assert  thy  destiny,  0  man,  foi^t  not  that  thou  art 
destined  to  immortality. 

Set  not  thy  whole  heart  upon  things  which  thou  must  ccrbunij  leave, 
and  may  leave  so  soon. 

Treat  not  with  indifference  things  which  can  and  will  have  a  great 
ever  enduring  influence  upon  thy  future  fate 

Limit  not  thy  di'sives,  thy  endeavors,  thy  hopes,  within  a  moment;  for 
thou  mayest  look  fui-H'urd  to  eternity.  ZoLLiKorcK. 

Dost  thou,  0  man,  seek  for  thy  pOEition  hero  below,  and  thv  des- 
tiny? 

Consult  for  an  answer,  both  thy  reaKon,  and  thy  eiperionce. 

Consider  thy  race,  consider  humanity,  what  it  ought  to  bo — what  it  is. 

Consider  the  saruge,  and  the  civilized  man ;  the  king,  the  beggar,  Iho 
man  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  Greenlander  in  his  smoky  hut. 

All  assert  the  same  destiny. 

When  you  have  collected  their  answers,  compare  them  together. 

We  are  called  by  our  creator,  only  and  exctusircly  to  be  righteous  and 
to  bo  happy  in  righteousness  ;  to  seek  after  tnith,  to  lovelieauty,  to  desire 
what  b  good,  to  do  what  is  best,  to  pray  to  God,  and  lo  do  good. 

Moses  Uendelssoun. 

Lawyers,  educators,  friends  of  humanity  I  Lot  us  unite  our  powers  in 
order  lo  demonstrate  to  mnn  that  amidst  the  infinitely  vorit'd  cii'cunistan- 
ces  of  life,  he  will  never  find  inward  happiness  except  in  tlio  actual  and 
efficient  unity  of  his  character. 

In  striving  after  the  attainment  of  this  perfection,  following  eteadilr 
and  h^ely  the  prescriptions  of  a  universal  nnd  bencllcent  reason,  ho  will 
Mcape  trom  errors,  crimes,  and  self-accusations. 

As  mnn  and  as  citizen,  ho  will  find  happiness  in  the  testimony  of  his 


Thus  will  man  bring  the  infinite  variety  of  his  susceptiliilitics,  thoughts 
and  endeavors,  into  the  unity  of  a  true,  pure  and  ifficient  moral  charvc- 
tw-  C.  VoM  Dalbbiio. 

If  we  consider  the  undiscovered  mystery  in  tho  nature  of  man,  that  is, 
in  one  side  the  consciousness  of  our  gradual  dcveto^mient  and  sinking 
back  again  into  weakncp.s  and  earthly  nothiDgnes.s,  wliieh  follows  as 
closely,  even  in  the  period  of  tho  fullest  life,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
unmistakable  presentiment  of  a  higher  destiny  ;  and  also  that  niysteri- 
«as  and  undiscoverable  spirit  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  what  ktcps  tho 
visible  organism  in  motion,  and  which  is  so  closely  connected  wilh  it  and 
yet  so  distinct  from  it ;  when  I  consider  these  things  I  am  continually 
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filled  anotr  with  the  eonviction  that  the  sitftr  of  truth  is  the  proper  cen- 
tral point  of  the  city  of  God,  to  bo  citiwias  of  whicli  wc  ought  to  educate 
oar  children.  FniiiDiticu  Jacobs. 

Where  there  ia  death,  there  is  also  life ;  yea,  nil  death,  tliroughout  all 
Dxturc,  is  only  a  new  birth. 

Therefore  all  repie^ientatlons  of  death  are  also  represciitiitionx  of  life. 

How  softly  does  the  sun  sink'  down  and  cover  itself  up  with  puipla 
clouds! 

But  Bce ;  when  the  night  is  past,  then  the  day  risfX  rosily  again  in  tho 
eut,  and  looks  wonderingly  again  upon  tho  earth  which  it  left  only  a  few ' 

See  here,  O  man,  thy  likeness  and  thy  fate;  and  griovo  not. 
\       Th::  hopes  with  which  every  evening  pasECs  into  the  dark  night  will 
not  deceive  thea     If  they  could,  thou  wouldst  not  have  thctn. 

Thou  wilt  not  long  feel  the  terror  of  tho  winter  and  of  the  night,  for 
thou  (Jumberest  only  to  awake  again  in  the  morning,  amidst  tboflowereof 
•n  eternal  spring,  and  greetod  by  sounds  of  holy  pleasure  Nabob. 

In  the  belief  of  a  personal  immortality  is  given  to  our  earthly  being  a 
signficance,  a  substance,  an  interest,  a  purpose,  and  fixed  point  of  action,     ^ 
without  which  our  life  could  have  no  more  sign^canco  and  substance  than 
that  of  a  beast  or  of  a  plant 

In  this  belief,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  struggle  after  mental  and  moral 
perfection,  even  if  tho  next  moment  were  to  be  the  last  of  our  earthly   ■' 
career.     Without  it,  all  our  moral  and  mental  attainments  would  bo  mere' 
imagination  and  utterly  unsubstantial. 

In  this  belief^  man  can  have  good   courage  to  throvr  himself  into  lifi\ 
to  endure,  to  Buffer,  evcu  to  offer  up  his  life  for  trutli,  iig;ht,  and  morality. 
A  steady  star  of  hope  shines  upon  him.     Without  it,  there  would  be  no    i 
moral  power,  no  permanence  in  amoral  life,  no  permanent  dignity  of  char-  / 
acter. 

In  this  helief|  lastly,  the  whole  creaUon  assumes  a  connection  and  an 
object;  I  know  for  what  I  am  bom  a  man.  Without  it,  ivc  stind  before 
a  chaos  full  of  perplexities  and  eon tro dictions,  in  which  arc  contending 
heterogencously  with  each  other,  endowments  and  power  without  an  ob- 
ject, requirements  and  rights  without  dignity  or  realization,  hopes  and 
wishes  without  any  prospect  of  fullUlment;  and  in  which  tho  element 
would  be  entirely  wanting,  which  is  required  to  bring  these  confused 
constituents  into  unity. 

WbatcTer  Uio  human  race  ia,  tlwt  it  is  throi^h  faith  in  persond  immor' 
tolity. 

This  iaith,  which  is  as  ancient  and  aa  wide-spread  as  is  the  human  upo- 
des,  this  faith,  which  was  not  invented  by  selfishness  and  seized  and 
propagated  by  an  uuBcnipulous  priesthood,  but  whioli  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  our  nature,  is  the  germ  from  which  all  human  culture  has 
developed,  and  has  drawn  constant  support 

Were  it  possible — which  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  it  is  not — to  drivo 
tius  belief  utteriy  out  of  man,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  should  rcmiun,  tho 
result  would  bo  to  unbumanize  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tho  word,  and 
to  drop  him  back  into  tho  class  of  animals. 

Even   Goethe  says,  "Why  should  not  my  Iaith  have  a  divine  origti, 

and  a  real  object;  since  it  approves  itself  practically  w)  efficient?     It  is 

in  tho  practical  that  even  our  own   individual   ezistonco  first  becomes 

certain  I "  IIl'fftl. 

{To  it  etrntimMt.) 
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Euinony,  the  ultimate  object  of  oil  thin^,  should  exist  u  in  the  uni- 
verse, BO  in  man  also,  who  is  a  little  n-orld  in  himselC 

The  harmony  of  tha  heavenly  spheres  should  be  echoed  in  the  soul 
ot  an  educated  num. 

Since  it  is  thus  that  man  attune  to  the  comprehcneion  of  the  absolute 
relations  of  tho  created  world,  and  of  heavenly  beauty,  be  comes  into  a 
constant  connection  with  Qod. 

It  is  to  this  end  especially  that  education  should  be  directed ;  which 
requires: 

1.  That  youtl;  should  not  hear  of  anything  nhich  may  awaken  un- 
chaste desires,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
of  human  not^ire. 

3.  That  youUi  should  endeavor  to  attain  i  ripe  derclopment,  by  means 
of  eflbrt 

8.  That  parents  aro  the  proper  educators  ;  uid  that  it  is  therefore  tha 
greatest  iojustico  to  separate  parents  and  children. 

4.  That  education  should  extend  over  tho  ivholc  period  of  youth. 

PVTUAGOKAS. 

Han  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education  ;  itbich  pertains  to 
tho  whole  of  life. 

In  education  there  is  a  union  of  watchfulness  over  the  progress  of  train- 
ing, and  of  a  course  of  discipline  for  intellectual  and  bodily  development. 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themselves ; 
must  constitute  a  rule  of  action  during  the  entire  lifo  and  in  a  certain 
sense  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

By  a  good  inward  and  outward  education,  the  best  endowed  natures  are 
derdopcd ;  and  such  as  are  superior  to  any  that  preceded  them ;  and  in 
, their  turn  thoy  will  bring  up  still  more  excellent  <HieB. 

Tho  name  of  education  is  not  applicable  to  a  Eystem  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  gaining  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  in  any  mechanical 
knowledge,  without  the  intellectual  or  moral  element. 

A  person  may  be  well  trained  to  seamanship  or  to  a  trade,  and  may  yet 
have  no  true  education. 

Only  those  who  are  educated  in  ntind  and  in  will,  becomo  good.  Such 
take  pleasuro  in  becoming  good  cidzenn,  who  will  either  govern  or  obey 
in  righteousness ;  they  become  noble  men,  who  go  forward  and  train  them- 
kWcs  in  whatever  of  perfection  is  yet  deficient 

True  education  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  therefore 
Aould  not  be  neglected. 

In  tho  soul  of  man,  good  and  evil  lie  near  each  other. 

If  tho  latter,  for  want  of  education,  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  man  falls 
Wneeth  himself. 

But  education,  which  promotes  goodness,  raises  him  above  himself  ■ 

It  is  by  education  that  tho  man  first  becomes  truly  a  man.        Plato. 

As  long  ftR  tho  youthful  mind  bos  pmined  no  moral  strength,  it  should 
be  kept  as  Sir  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  tho  world ;  for  its  sins 
— '     '    'o  tho  inexperienced. 
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Id  b'ke  nunner,  children  should  not  fttUnd  plajB  ;  for  then  vicra  will 
CTMp  np<m  them  inost  easiljr,  by  means  of  wuiton  repreeeiitalioiia. 

Pupib  should  often  exercise  tbemselves  in  con  temp  Imtion. 

The  bodj  should  be  trained  with  some  strictness,  in  order  that  the  mind 
mj  not  become  refractorj. 

It  Lt  g^  od  for  the  young  to  select  some  one  noble  man  for  a  modeL 

But  young  people  should  not  remain  too  long  in  this  simplidty ;  for  it 
woold  becomo  a  means  of  betraying  them  into  cviL 

To  tell  the  truth  to  thoso  in  fault  should  not  be  omitted.  For  knowledge 
of  one's  faults  is  the  beginning  of  iroprovement. 

And  even  where  the  truth  appears  to  find  no  entrance^  the  heiirt  often 
faiU  it, 

For  noble  sonla,  labor  is  nourishment 

It  is  not  cnougjh  to  havo  begun  our  education ;  we  must  also  continue  it 

It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  Kerious,  than  to  bo  fond  of  pleasure 
and  a  farorite  in  largo  assemblies. 

For  it  is  with  young  people  as  it  is  with  wine ;  that  which  is  sour  when 
new,  acquires  a  one  flavor  by  ago ;  but  that  which  ia  sweet  at  first,  becomes 

Noble  minds  are  easily  excited  by  what  is  noble. 

It  is  not  important  now  many  books  are  read,  but  how  valuable. 

Id  order  to  nastBt  the  weakness  of  children,  they  should  often  bespoken 
to  in  similitudes. 

We  should  eudeaTor  to  reform  depraved  wills. 

Tbe  mind  should  be  drilled,  as  much  as  the  body. 

If  instruction  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  to  find  a  good  BOil  in  the  mind, 
delusion  and  error  must  first  bo  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  understanding 
most  bo  cultivated. 

Just  as  leaves  can  not  grow  green  by  themselves,  but  must  have  a  twig 
through  which  they  may  draw  sap,  so  even  the  best  precepts  foil,  if  they 
(taad  alone,  and  are  not  based  Uiran  fixed  principles  of  education ;  that  is, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  wliat  is  right,  and  consistent  with  virtue, 

QoodiMBS  in  man  can  not  be  developed  until  his  reason  has  been  trained. 

Senkca. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  what  education  can  accomplish  ia  little ;  a 
gr^n  of  salt  cast  into  the  stream  of  life,  and  rapidly  disappearing. 

But  the  truth  is  as  a  Greek  philosopher  presented  it;  who  took  two 
young  dogs  from  the  samo  mother,  and  let  one  of  them  grow  up  without 
training,  but  taught  the  other;  and  then  exhibited  them  both  to  the  peo- 
[de.  The  former,  who  had  been  taught,  instead  of  eating  the  food  placed 
before  him,  chased  a  wild  animol  which  was  let  loose,  and  secured  it, 
while  the  other  one  fell  upon  the  piece  of  flesh  and  devourod  it  like  ft 
beast  of  prey. 

Even  if  education  accomplishes  no  wonders,  it  can  do  much— verj 
moch. 

Pride  in  talents  which  acquire  everything  as  it  were  spontaneoasly,  is 
tboliah  ;  for  this  early  ripening  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death ;  that  sitdi 
learners  havo  bocomo  mature  befbro  their  tim&  Qcditiliin. 

Excellent  was  the  saying  of  the  Lacedaemonian  educator:  "I  will 
teach  the  boys  to  take  pride  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is 


n  which  man  can  have 

pLUTAKCn. 

The  remaric  was  well  founded  which  Crates  the  Theban  was  acciistomErl 
to  make,  that  if  it  were  possible,  be  would  stand  on  the  highest  place  in 
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the  citj,  and  cry  out,  with  all  his  power,  "  What  are  yoa  thinking  of;  you 
people,  that  you  oru  devoting  all  jour  industry  to  the  acquirement  of 
riches,  but  take  no  care  at  all  of  your  children,  to  whom  you  are  going  to 
leaTe  tbemf " 

I  might  add,  that  such  a  father  behaves  like  one  who  betttowB  all  his 
care  on  the  saodal,  but  ueglects  the  foot  nboTe  it  Plutaruh. 

The  children  of  the  Persians  were  from  their  earliest  years  taught  the 
love  of  justice. 

Thus,  Bs  the  children  in  the  schoob  of  Greece  were  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  learning  and  liberal  arts,  the  children  of  the  Pcrsinna 
attended  their  gchools  for  the  sake  of  learning  justice. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  the  more  quickly,  it  wag  not  thought 
flufflcient  to  accustom  only  their  ears  to  instruction  in  justice,  hut  they 
were  taught  to  give  just  opinions  on  all  matters  which  come  up  among 
them,  and  to  fix  upon  the  proper  punishment  for  every  error. 

Thus  the  teachers,  as  public  instructors  in  justice,  devoted  a  large  port 
of  the  day  to  hearing  and  coirecting  these  opinions  of  the  children. 

XB.-iOPIlON. 

The  pre-eminence  of  man  over  the  other  living  creatures  of  this  earth 
consists  in  this:  that  be  can  recognize  something  higher  and  better  than 
tumselC 

Ho  becomes  what  be  ia,  by  nature,  habit,  instruction. 

The  last  two,  together,  constitute  Education,  and  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other;  the  former,  however,  preceding.  , 

Instruction  has  an  inward  purpose  ;  for  it  is  beneath  a  noble  nature  to 
Inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  what  is  learned. 

Education  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  inslmction  in  morals,  as  men  pre- 
pare tho  soil  before  sowing  seed  in  it. 

Only  when  the  mind  has  become  noble  and  inclined  to  goodness,  can 
instruction  in  morality  be  j;ivcn  with  advantage;  it  is  only  when  good 
habits  already  exist,  that  principles  can  exert  their  ennobling  influence. 

Ue  who  can  command,  must  first  have  learned  bow  to  obey. 

Tho  training  of  youth  should  be  a  concern  of  the  state. 

Crying  is  a  useful  exercise  to  children. 

Children's  plays  should  bo  representations  of  their  future  occupations. 

Education  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adversity. 

Parents  who  secure  a  good  education  to  their  children,  arc  more  useful 
than  diose  who  merely  beget  them. 

The  children  of  such  parents  owe  them  not  only  existence,  but  on 
honored  and  happy  existence. 

As  the  eye  recoives  tight  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  does 
the  soul  through  instruction. 

That  scholar  makes  good  progress,  who  follows  after  those  who  precede 
turn,  and  does  not  wait  upon  those  who  linger  behind  him. 

Aristotle. 

As  once  Surdarana,  a  noble  Indian  prince,  sat  on  the  bank  of  tho  Gan- 
.  gCB,  he  heard  two  suyinRS,  of  which  one  praised  the  excellence  of  wisdom, 
and  the  other  was,  "Youth,  abundance,  h^h  birth,  and  inexperience, 
each  in  itself  are  sources  of  destruction.  What  must  bo  the  lot  of  those 
who  possess  all  four?" 

And  the  king  reflected  within  himself;  "What  is  the  use  of  a  son 
mother  learned  nor  virtuousf  and  wliat  is  the  use  of  a  blind  eye?" 

A  child  with  capacity  and  talent  is  a  blessing ;  but  not  a  hundred 
children  who  are  corrupt  and  ignorant  One  moon  disperses  the  dark- 
ness sooner  than  a  whole  troop  of  stars. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  the  enemies  of  their  children,  if  they  do  not 
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CUM  them  to  be  inatructed ;  for  k  man  without  hnonlodjga  renutins  with- 
out fitDC,  then  if  he  poBscssea  jouth,  beauty  and  high  hu-th ;  ho  is  like  a 
blossom  without  fragrance. 

Lilts  tho  glitter  of  the  eastern  roountsios  in  the  light  of  tbo  sun,  is  a 
man  of  low  birth,  influenced  by  the  stimuluH  of  good  writings. 

Youth  should  avoid  eril  company,  for  bj  it  ther  become  corrupted,  as 
tweet  water  becomes  undrinkable  bj  mixture  with  the  ocean. 

Education  is  of  higher  Talue  than  beauty  or  hidden  trcoiiurea. 

It  aceompaniee  us  in  traveling  through  strange  countries ;  and  gives  us 
inezhauBtible  powers 

A  man  witlMut  education  is  like  the  beasts  of  tho  field. 

Amara  Sukti,  a  learned  king,  had  three  sons,  without  industry  or  tal- 
eoL 

Oonsidcring  thia  lact,  thetr  lather  called  together  his  council,  and  con- 
sulted it  as  to  the  means  for  cultivating  their  minds. 

Then  one  of  the  council  answered,  Since  life  is  ehort  and  learning  is 
long,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  to  abbreviate  tho  road  of  learning, 
andto  bring  the  substance  of  it  into  a  compressed  form. 

TiuiB  must  the  essence  of  learning  be  acquired :  as  the  swan  draws 
milk  from  the  water.  Iitdian  TaU. 

Sbce  complete  happiness  only  comes  with  adfancing  years,  for  the 
Ttason  that  then  only  can  we  co-operate  in  producing  the  happiness  of 
otheis,  no  reasonable  man  would  wish  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  condi- 
tion of  childhood 

Since  every  art,  and  all  instruction,  is  intended  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing  by  nature,  the  general  problem  of  education  is,  to  develop  childron, 
as  imperfect  beings,  into  perfect  ones. 

Therefore  the  n^oct  of  education  is  most  harmful  to  the  state  itself; 
since  tho  maintenance  and  well-beiug  of  the  state  depend  upon  it 

The  best  laws  are  of  no  use,  if  the  dtizeos  are  not  morally  and  intel- 
lectually developed. 

The  best  natural  endowments  will  always  produce  the  best  political 
constitution. 

But  aside  from  this,  it  Ls  a  shame  not  to  have  been  educated ;  for  he 
who  has  received  on  education  differs  from  him  who  boa  not,  as  the  living 
does  from  the  dead. 

Tho  object  of  education  is  to  train  children,  and  others  who  need  it, 
that  they  shall  loam  to  know  the  beautiful,  and  shall  be  instructed  in 
erenrthing  that  is  necessary  and  useful 

The  citizen  must  be  morally  good,  and  bo  c-ipablo  of  noble  deeds. 

Tborcforc,  the  domination  of  tho  animal  passions  must  be  broken  down 
bj  the  laws. 

Aoason  and  understanding  are,  in  man,  the  aim  of  nature. 

The  anderstanding  must  bo  trained  through  the  heart 

Right  education  consists  in  thli :  that  men  should  from  thoir  youth  up- 
be  accustomed  to  bo  rejoiced  and  i^icted  as  reason  requires ;  and  above 
til,  that  the  lower  port  of  the  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher,  the 

A  sound  and  well  trained  mind,  in  a  sound  and  well  adapted  body. 

An  art,  all  education,  should  be  only  comploinentary  to  nature. 

The  better  part  of  man  is  tho  reason;  which  must  thererore  be  the 
dlief  object  of  education. 

Only  ho  who  lives  in  accnrdanco  with  his  nature — his  reason — and 
entrusts  to  it  tho  care  of  himself,  and  thinks  and  iicts  in  such  a  manner 
vt  ill  worthy  of  a  reasoning  being — only  sii^li  a  n  in  is  plensiri"  tn  f!n:I. 

Since  the  gods  concern  themselves  about  iticn,  it  f  lUuw:^  l!i:it  ttic  noblest 
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part  of  man,  tlie  development  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  fecIiogB,  is 
espe^Uy  near  their  hoartB. 

With  men  to  whom  thia  better  portion  of  human  endowments  is  denied, 
education  ia  wasted. 

It  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it.  Abistotle. 

There  is  no  Uving  being  whose  nature  ia  ao  obstinate  and  crosH-gralncd 
aa  that  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  teodoney  towards  what  is  forbidden 
and  daugerouB,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  influenced. 

But  these  dnful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wiite  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
flrranesa  and  love.  Semeca. 

When  parents,  ^ther  IVom  avarice  or  lack  of  conscience  or  ignorance  or 
any  other  cause,  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  avenge  this  neglect  do  not  Gul  to  follow. 

When  sons  so  treated  become  men  and  give  thtmselves  up  lo  the  most 
fearful  vices,  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  parents  who  ruined  them,  expe- 
rience profound  sorrow. 

A  good  education,  including  proper  inatruotion,  is  the  first,  second  and 
last,  principal  means  by  which  youth  become  virtuous  and  happy  ;  and 
all  other  advantages,  as  riches,  hig^  birth,  beauty,  Jbc,  in  coiuporigon 
with  such  an  education,  arc  not  worth  striving  afler.  Flctakch. 

That  usual  dHnpUint  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  namely,  that  but  few  men 
are  by  nature  endowed  ^ith  the  capacity  Ufr  comprehending  what  is 
brought  before  thom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  most  men  manifest  ease  in  thinking, 
and  aptness  to  learn. 

This  is  an  important  distioction  between  man  and  beasL 

As  birds  have  born  in  them  the  capacity  for  flying,  horses  for  drawing, 
and  wild  beasts  their  untomablencss,  &o  is  the  faculty  of  thinking  peculiar 

Although  one  man  may  possess  more  capacity  than  another,  yet  none 
can  bo  found  who  can  not  by  education  be  improved  at  alL 

Intellectual  monsters  are  aa  rare  as  corporeal  ones. 

Therefore,  parents  can  not  give  enough  care  to  the  education  of  their 
children;  nor  be  careful  enough  to  provide  them  with  nurses  whose 
morob  are  not  corrupted  Quinctilian. 

The  young  should  be  accustomed  to  obedience,  in  order  that  tbcy  may 
find  it  easy  to  obey  reason. 

They  should  bo  led  in  the  best  pathway  of  life ;  and  the  habit  will  soon 
become  pleasant  to  them.  PvttiAOOitAS. 

Private  and  public  inatruction  should  bo  connected,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  to  join  their  advantages  and  to  prevent  their  disadvantnges. 

Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  light  of  a  good  school  is  aiwnjs  better 
than  the  dark  prison  of  a  home  education  ;  for  the  moral  character  is 
there  in  much  less  danger  than  with  bad  domestic  tutors,  and  in  an 
impure  and  narrow  family  life.  The  best  teacher  experiences  a  higher 
sense  of  his  vocation  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars  ;  and  one  scholar 
stimulates  another ;  advantages  which  far  outweigh  the  exclusive  devotion 
of  a  toacher  to  a  few  scholars.  <ji:inctilian. 

Han  should  raise  himself;  by  instruction,  to  a  State  pleasing  to  God, 
and  of  true  freedom ;  and  to  a  condition  of  mind  desiring  only  what  is 
good. 

The  truly  educated  man  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  results; 
passionlessnees,  fearlessness,  freedom. 
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ThoM  wbo  tutre  eij<^«d  odaettion  and  inatraction,  we  traly  frea. 

EpicT^nnL 

To  establish  the  reason  u  the  uniTerml  governing  power,  ia  the  purpose 
of  true  education. 

For  real  human  lire  consistfi  in  thin  :  to  govern  all  the  actions  according 
to  reaiioning  insight,  so  that  oar  nature  shall  come  into  a  course  of  life 
accordant  with  reason,  which  is  given  us  asa  guide  to  virtue. 

The  highest  good  and  happiness  consists  in  virtue ;  the  greatest  evil  in 
the  wBDt  of  it  Tha  Slinm. 

Every  one  must  be  brought  up,  as  Ikr  oa  possible,  according  to  his 
dutracler. 

Not,  that  is,  according  to  its  &ults,  but  according  to  the  noble  qualitiea 
of  it 

We  ought  in  no  respect  to  contend  against  natura 

Each  one  ought  to  develop  his  own  peculiar  trails  (not  being  vicious) ; 
■nd  not  to  endeavor  after  such  as  are  foreign  to  him. 

Hia  own  peculiar  charactertBtics  are  best  suited  to  every  man ;  but  be 
must  bo  a  strict  judge  of  his  own  traitn  and  fkilings. 

Especially,  endeavors  should  bo  made,  not  so  much  to  acquire  qualitiea 
which  nature  has  not  granted,  as  raUier,  to  be  rid  of  the  faults  which  each 
ef  us  is  subject  t«.  Ciceko. 

The  ancients  educated  their  children  not  merely  by  talking,  to  them, 
but  also,  and  espccialtv,  by  means  of  examples  and  octtona ;  in  order 
that  what  they  acquired  might  rcmnin  in  their  minds  not  as  a  science, 
but  as  a  natui'o  and  custom  inseparable  from  them ;  not  as  a  thing  learned, 
but  as  an  inherited  possession. 

When  during  a  consultation  on  this  point  one  asked  Agesilaus,  What 
diildrcn  should  be  tmnit  f  ho  answered,  What  they  will  have  to  do  when 
the;  become  men.  Hontaionb. 

Although  man  is  by  nature  n  domcstiokted  being,  it  is  only  by  educa- 
tion that  he  becomes  the  best  of  all  created  bein^  on  eartii,  and  the 
nearest  to  God. 

But  if  he  ETOWS  up  without  education,  or  with  only  a  poor  one,  he 
becomes  the  wildest  of  all  the  creatures  which  the  earth  produces. 

Hon  is  an  excellent  being,  if  he  is  truly  a  num.  .^scbtlus.    , 

Reaeofl  and  understanding  ore,  in  man,  the  object  of  nature. 

To  this  end  must  bo  directed  the  originating  of  man,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  habits. 

Further ;  as  the  body  and  the  soul  are  two  distinct  powers,  so  has  the 
soul  itself  two  ports. 

One  of  these  possess  reason  ;  the  other  none. 

Each  of  these  two  parts  bos  its  own  faculties ;  one,  those  of  the 
instincts ;  the  other,  that  of  thinking. 

As  the  body  preeodos  the  sou!  in  Uio  order  of  time,  so  dees  the  unrea- 
soning  part  of  the  soul  precede  the  reasoning  part 

This  is  easily  to  bo  seen,  in  that  anger,  obstinacy,  and  passion,  are 
exhibited  by  a  child  as  soon  as  he  eomcs  into  the  world  ;  but  reasoning, 
and  the  capacity  of  thought  come  with  time. 

Therefore  men  must  care  for  the  body  earlier  than  for  the  mind,  and 
next  fhr  the  passions;  for  the  latter  on  account  of  the  reason,  and  for  the 
former  on  account  of  the  souL  Aristotle. 

I  perceive  that  you  bring  up  your  children  quite  too  tenderly. 

Your  desire  is,  to  be  a  good  mother. 
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But,  mj  Inend,  the  first  duty  oT  a  good  mother  is,  not  so  much  to  see 
that  you  secure  to  your  children  proper  susceptibilities,  as  to  accustom 
them  as  early  as  possible  to  what  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue ;  to  m04lcr&- 
tion,  and  the  control  of  their  animal  instiucls. 

You  must  also  beware  lest  instead  of  a  tender  mother,  you  phiy  the 
part  of  a  flatterer. 

Children  who  are  brought  up  delicately  from  their  earliest  youth,  must 
necessarily  be  unable  to  resist  the  ioipulse  of  tikcir  instincts,  which  is 
always  so  powerful. 

It  is  therefore  your  duty,  my  lore,  to  educate  your  children  so  that  their 
nature  shall  not  receive  any  wrong  direction.  This  latter  bnppens  when 
the  love  of  pleasure  gains  the  control  of  their  minds,  and  when  llicir 
bodies  are  accustomed  always  to  require  pleasant  sensations ;  so  that  ihe 
bitter  become  feeble  and  excitable  and  the  former  disinclined  to  all  labor 
and  exertion. 

Therefore  noUiing  is  more  necessary  than  that  we  should  exercise  our 

Supils  most,  in  what  they  dislike  most ;  although  tbey  make  sad  faces  at 
.and  are  made  unhappy. 

There  is  no  surermeana  of  causing  them,  instead  of  becoming  slaves  to 
their  passions  and  thereby  disinclined  to  labor,  and  controlkd  by  their 
animal  impulses,  to  acquire  an  early  respect  for  what  is  bcsulilul  and 
iH^le,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this,  instead  of  the  former. 

Tbeand,  lk«  wife  of  PythagoroM. 

"The  man  w1)0  knows  himsellj"  says  Cicero,  "will  find  in  himself 
traces  of  the  divine  j  and  by  conducting  us  a  reprcscntntion  ofthc  divine, 
will  avoid  experiencmg  or  doing  any  thing  which  may  sliame  tliis  great 
giflrf  God. 

"When  ho  has  thoroughly  investigated  and  rigorously  proved  himFclf, 
he  will  become  aware  with  what  high  endowments  nature  ualicis  him  into 
life,  and  how  many  means  he  possesses  of  attaining  wii^dom. 

"Man  stands  in  the  world  with  endowments  of  mind  end  Foul  which, 
although  thoy  rest  as  it  were  under  a  veil,  will  still  in  the  ctid,  when  ho 
shall  have  made  use  of  their  full  strength,  at  the  same  time  keeping  wis- 
dom near  him  as  a  guide,  raise  hi["  to  the  condition  of  a  good  and  thcre- 
fbre  of  a  happy  man. 

To  bring  man  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  by  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, is  the  high  task  of  the  educator's  art  No  otiicr  or  loftier  pin]  oso 
can  be  set  before  him,  than  to  develop  the  natural  man  into  on  iiitcllcctuul 
and  moral  man. 

For,  this  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  human  dignity  and  the  bettering 
of  human  destiny  and  human  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  in  which  tho 
voice  of  God  speaks. 

What  oSbrs  to  man  a  sure  guide  f 

Wisdom  only,  and  alone ;  a  part  of  which  it  is,  to  preserve  uneonlami- 
natcd  and  uninjured,  tho  inward  genius.  H.  Ackelics  Aktoniki's. 

We  should  not  only  bo  willing  to  hoof  service  to  the  young,  liit  should 
also  not  vex  them,  either  by  words  or  actions ;  but  use  the  best  means 
of  teaching  them  to  pray,  to  be  orderly,  moderate,  obedient,  fiiithful, 
quiet  and  truthful;  not  to  curse  nor  scold,  and  to  keep  thiuiselveB 
virtuous  in  words  and  gestures. 

God's  requirements  from  us  are  that  we  assiduously  use  nil  mmns  of 
inducing  and  protecting  the  young,  so  that  thoy  shall  not  become  ficslily, 
ill-nurtured,  dissolute  persons,  as  is  very  soon  tiio  case  when  they  are  not 
kept  under  careful  disciplina 

For  our  own  experience  shows  us  that  youth  are  like  tinder,  and  easily 
become  too  much  excited  by  what  is  bad  and  wicked. 
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Childroi  >n  pat  nudn*  k  tasknuster,  that  ho  may  instruct  them,  have 
cnro  of  them,  uid  keep  them  conflned  u  if  in  a  prison. 
But  why,  and  how  long  f 
Shall  tha  severe  discipline  and  conflnement  of  the  taskmaster,  and  this 


This  obedience,  prison  and  discipline  are  for  the  best  good  of  the  child ; 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  may  become  the  master  and  inheritor  of  his 
property,  and  may  rightfiilly  use  it 

For  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  and  will  of  the  father  of  the  child,  that 
his  child  shall  always  remain  under  the  taskmaster,  and  bo  always  cor- 
rected wi^  the  rod,  but  his  intention  is  that  by  means  of  the  instructi<»i 
and  discipline  of  the  taskmaster  lie  may  become  more  (it  to  manage  bis 
inheritance,  when  he  is  grown  up. 

If  a  respectable  man  ^ould  all  his  life  do  no  other  good  thing  than  only 
to  bring  up  his  child  aright  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
would  have  done  enough  for  him,  even  if  ho  ebould  never  go  to  St.  JomM' 
or  to  Roma. 

The  greatest  work  you  can  do  is,  to  bring  up  your  child  aright 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  ought  to  begin  by  seeing  that  he  is  t^ilent  in  tlie 
calle,  but  by  seeing  that  ho  docs  net  leom  to  curse  mid  to  Bcold. 

Let  people  say,  if  they  will,  that  cliildrcn  learn  cuniing  and  vices  before 
they  know  what  tiioy  ar& 

We  should  bring  up  our  children  to  learn  God's  word,  to  know  God,  to 
fear  him  and  to  believe  in  him ;  for  a  father  should  be  the  bishop  and 
pastor  of  his  own  house;  since  the  same  olBce  belongs  to  him  over  bis 
own  children  and  family,  that  a  bishop  has  over  his  [itojili;. 

Are  wo  not  fools  F  For  we  can  make  heaven  and  hull  survicoablo  to  our 
diildren,  and  still  pav  no  attention  to  it 

For  how  does  it  help  you  if  you  are  never  so  pious  for  yourself,  but 'are 
nwloctful  of  the  bringing  up  of  your  children? 

The  true  f.tmily  worship  is  to  educate  your  children  wcIL 

Otherwise,  we  go  up  to  the  temple,  and  socriDce  to  Uod,  blindly,  like 
the  Jewi. 

Those  persons  ruin  tlieir  children,  whcf  knowingly  neglect  them,  and 
let  theui  grow  up  without  instruction  and  discipline  in  ttio  Lord 

LUTHEIL 

Uost  tsachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds ;  do  not  proceed  from  the 
most  wmplc  principles. 

Fimt,  Uie  senses  should  be  exercised ;  then  the  memory,  then  tjie 
■mdersCanding,  and  lasdy,  the  judgment ;  and  all  by  commanciiig  as 
science  does,  with  an  induction. 

The  pupil  should  leom  nothing  by  rote  which  he  has  not  already  com- 
prehended. 

He  should  learn  nothing  which  is  not  useful  cither  for  one  or  another 
condition  in  lifa 

All  the  studies  must  form  one  whole ;  must  proceed  from  one  root 

Pupils  should  learn,  not  only  to  understand,  but  also  U)  express  what 
they  understand. 

Speech,  and  knowledge  of  things,  must  preceed  together. 

Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned  together. 

Actual  intuition  of  things  is  the  most  important  part  of  instruction. 

From  this  proceeds  actual  knowledge ;  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses  , 
clings  fastest  in  the  memory ;  for  which  reason  pictures  are  to  be  recom- 
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Tha  best  mode  is  to  make  the  children  learn  the  most  useful  things. 

Learning  is  oulj  fta  omamBnt 

Therefore  the  child  himself  must  learn  to  form  opinions ;  to  which  end 
instruction  should  often  be  given  orally. 

Justice  anddesirofor  knowledge  must  be  planted  in  the  child;  he  must 
likewise  be  early  instructed  in  morality ;  which  represents  virtue  in  a 
loTcly  form. 

The  actions  of  a  young  person  constitute  the  truest  touchstone  <rf 
what  he  has  learned.  Montaione. 

Few  rules  should  bo  given  to  children  ;  but  llicso  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

tt  is  best  that  rules  should  be  found  out  by  the  practice  of  thou. 

Children  should  be  managed  with  kindness  and  suitably  to  their  cluir- 

We  should  watch  against  all  afioctatioa  in  children,  and  should  keep 
Uiom  natural,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  their  character. 

For  your  children  especially,  what  they  loarn  should  not  l>o  made  a 
burden. 

Children  should  not  be  overburdened  n-ith  plays ;  the  best  are  those 
the;  contrive  themselTCS. 

'■••"dren'a  lessons  should  not  be  made  a  servile  labor  to  them. 


Stitl,  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  idle  ;  and  must  bo  accus- 
tomed to  drop  occupations  whii^  are  pleosant  to  them,  to  take  up  others 
not  so  agreeaolc.  Locke. 

Precocious  boys  and  youths  may  fancy  they  are  doing  a  good  thing, 
when,  at  a  time  when  those  of  their  own  age  are  enjoying  themselves  with 
really  childish  occupations,  they  are,  as  it  were,  acting  a  part  in  the  soci- 
ety of  adults,  are  treated  by  them  as  equals,  participale  in  their  equivocal 
and  olten  immoral  amusements,  moke  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  vain  girls 
and  frivolous  women,  actually  entei-  into  a  lover's  relations  with  them,  and 
altogether  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  long  outgrown  the  children's 
school,  and  attained  to  the  condition  of  young  men,  who  are  beginning, 
after  their  fashion,  to  enjoy  the  lifo  of  the  great  and  poli^bed  world. 

But  they  arc  not  conscious  how  indescribably  repulsive  lliis  unnatural 
amphibious  standing  makes  tbcro  to  all  men  of  correct  feeling  and  under- 
standing ;  and  how  ia  they  are  inferior  to  those  boys  and  youths  who  pre- 
serve their  gay  free  and  innocent  state  of  mind  with  wliich  nature  has 
endowed  them,  and  which  affords  them  a  pleasurable  rekxation  from  their 
hours  of  labor;  who  preserve  the  character  of  pure  youUifulncss. 

What  would  th(j  oncient  Greeks  or  Komans  soy,  to  see  our  youths  and 
boys,  at  an  ago  when  they  ought  td  ho  enjoying  themselves  with  their 
companions,  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a  modem  dandy,  flitting  from  one 

£y  bail  to  another,  regularly  attending  the  thealrc,  playing  the  squire  of 
mes  or  the  tender  shepherd  at  toa-porties,  introducing  and  singing  the 
newest  opera  airs,  and  busied  with  all  the  little  and  pitiful  alFuirs  which 
the  highest  taste  of  the  cultivated  and  modish  world  finds  so  beautiful, 
delightful  and  magnificent? 

Tne  youth  precociously  trained  has  no  youth ;  and  when  he  becomes  a 
man,  no  pleasure  and  no  amusement. 
We  must  declare  that  all  those  fitthecs  and  mothers  are  deluded,  who. 
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u  is  unfortuiutely  so  oft«n  the  case,  are  not  u  xenloua  about  anything 
dse  as  tbey  are  in  usiag  ever;'  poSBiblo  means  to  make  their  Bona,  in  thoir 
earlioBt  youth,  half-men-of-societj.  KouB. 

As  with  plants,  neglect  or  care  in  their  tender  joutfa  eontributea  prin-  - 
cipally  to  tLeir  decAj  or  Bourishing ;  and  ts  the  immeasunblc  growth  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ww  justly  ascribed  to  the  couraso  and  wiadom  of 
thtue  six  kings  who  goTernad  and  protected  its  childhood,  bo,  without 
doubt,  the  training  and  education  of  boyhood,  and  even  at  an  earlier  age, 
eren  if  it  is  unobserred,  and  is  noticed  by  no  one,  hare  an  influence  not 
equalled  by  the  most  pereevering  and  assiduous  industry  in  after  years. 

To  care  for  their  children  so  that  they  may  secure  in  this  world  a  good 
bringing  up,  gold  and  wealth,  and  honor,  is  in  this  life  almost  the  whole 
object  of  parents. 

But  for  what  is  truly  good ;  for  virtue,  goodness,  honor  of  God ;  and  by 
good  instruction  to  bring  ignorant  youth  early  to  this  possession  of  a  cul- 
tirated  mind— those  are  very  little  thought  □£ 

To  inherit  mere  treasures  and  riches  is  not  always  good.  Often  a  young 
man  comes  thereby  to  destruction.  To  be  rich  withont  good  disdplina 
will  bring  but  httle  prosperity.  • 

Better  things  are  offered  thee.  Therefbre  is  it  that  thou,  high-minded 
father,  dost  seek  for  the  health  and  peace  of  thy  children  in  far  other 
WM'8.     Thy  efforts  are  directed  to  secure  what  is  really  useful  for  thom. 

Your  faithful  conunands  and  tireless  indu-ttry  shows  them  how  to  pre- 
servo  thomsekes  from  unhappiness ;  and  jour  always  wise  instrucUoa 
retain  them  in  the  right  path  of  duty. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  instruction,  tiieir  souls  and  bodies  will  pros- 
per. And  such  care  on  the  port  of  parents  will  do  still  more  good.  The 
streain  whose  fountain  rises  with  so  much  profit  within  your  bouse,  will 
flow  out  of  it,  doing  good  as  it  goes.  ScnsBUBEU.     {Poem.) 

There  has  been  no  period  without  person;?  entertaining  the  delusion 
tfast  knowlcdgo-and  education  are  to  bo  considered  the  source  of  all  evils. 
There  was  even  a  time  when  Rousseau,  the  corypiieus  of  this  class,  was 
worshipped;  Rousseau,  who  with  deceptive  and  glittering  eloquence, 
roaintuned  that  virtue  hod  departed  in  proportion  as  the  sun  of  enlighlon- 
mont  bad  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  that  with  philosophprs  and  artista, 
luxury  and  vices  had  come  in  ;  the  sciences  and  arts,  growing  out  of  ricoH, 
astronomy  from  HU|>erstition,  eloquence  from  ambition,  hatred  or  flattery, 
geometry  traia  avarice,  physics  from  curiosity,  morals  from  pnde — tbcso 
liare  enticed  the  human  nee  out  of  their  happy  natural  condition,  and 
betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  present  misery. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  realms  of  science  and  arts  will  as  little 
be  injured  by  this  sort  of  declamation,  as  the  rage  of  atheism  has  availed 
to  overturn  the  everlasting  pillars  of  reli^on  in  the  human  soul,  it  does 
not  require  long  reflection  to  comprehend  that  liousseau  and  his 
assodates  are  viewing  entirely  and  only  from  the  misuse  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  not  from  the  right  use  of  them,  and  blaming  the  latter  for  what 
can  only  be  charged  against  the  former ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are,  as  the 
proverb  says,  throwing  away  the  child  and  the  bathing-tub  together. 

And  thus  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time,  even  though  whole  armies  of 
RoiMseaus,  like  Tandals,  should  overrun  Europe. 

With  unworthy  teachers  and  pupils,  science  and  edncaiion  will  bring 
harm  and  destruction,  like  a  sword  in  the  handu  of  an  iinskliiriil  man ;  but 
under  the  chArge  of  a  truly  wise  mnn,  they  hrinj;  endle«K  bloBsingR. 

B'jt  just  OS  certainly  as  man  was  crentei  not  to  crnwl  mi  nil  fours  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  foreata,  but  to  develop  his  mental  and  moral  faculties. 


ms  plants  are  ot^iniied  to  bloom  Mid  betr  fruit,  jnBt  so  certainly  he  needs 
education,  and  oalj  hy  means  of  it  will  become  what  he  ought  to  become, 
man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  nord. 

Where  error  is  prevailing,  I  will  shed  the  light  of  truth;  where  burdens 
are  growing  wearifiome,  1  will  inspire  renewed  strength-,  and  by  words 
and  by  poems,  I  will  consecrate  my  brethren  to  a  free  humanily. 

Though  deceit  and  delusion  fill  the  air  widi  darkness,  soon  will  the 
clouds  of  night  scatter  away  into  silvery  stripes,  like  vapor.  God  did  not 
give  thee  in  vain  the  spirit  of  a  nobler  life.  Oo,  and  shine,  vrhither  he 
calls  thee.  Voea.    {I'otm.) 

What  can  be  baser  for  the  human  race  than  like  the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  to 
be  condemned  to  eternal  childhood? 

But  this  is  the  equivalent  of  completely  estlnpating  all  morality. 

Author  of  "FhiUitopkie  de  la  nntiire." 

Enlightenment  is  the  progress  of  man  out  of  bis  self-incurred  minority. 

Minority  is  the  lack  of  tne  power  of  using  one's  own  uiidtr^Unding 
without  the  guidance  of  another.  Kikt. 

The  substance  of  enlightenment — that  which  is  made  thesubject  of  it — 
what  must  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  it — is  included  in  the  threo 
great  questions ;  What  must  I  do  to  become  what  ns  a  purely  intellectual 
being  I  ought  to  hecofne,  and  what  as  a  purely  experimental  bfing,  1  must 
become  f    What  ought  I  to  do  ?    What  can  I  hope  for  f 

This  is  the  center  and  focus  of  all  proper  and  real  en  I  igh  torment;  to 
which  are  and  must  be  related  all  material  which  may  accidentally  betome 
Uie  subject  of  enlightenment 

This  true  enlightenment  is  fharGctcrizcd  by  the  fact  that  all  other 
knowledge  and  thou^t  is,  as  meanri,  pcsitivcly  or  negntivclyGuboidinated 
t«  it,  as  to  a  compcnd  of  all  truth  which  is  worthy  of  being  known,  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  essential  being  and  the  real  purpose  of  hcmanily, 
and  which  is  immediately  interesting. 

These  three  great  questions,  which  ccroprehend  the  -one  great  sacred 
principle  of  humanity,  and  tbe  clear  answer  to  which  will  bring  out 
clearly  the  consciousness  of  tbe  idea  of  the  one  principle,  so  that  the  will 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  is  (bus  gnsped  by  tbe  consciousnessi 
can  comprehend  it  and  govern  itself  by  it, — these  three  queslioiiK  have  no 
other  purpose  than  harmony  of  thought,  for  the  sake  of  rtndtring  po^siUe 
a  will  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  the  whole  world  of  Tcasoning  minds. 

He  who  hsB  once  listened  to  this  music  of  the  spheres — nliiih  iiowtver 
is  only  heard  by  the  ear  of  the  moral  nature— has  raised  himself  In  llie  kvel 
of  humanity;  and  belongs  among  the  elect,  who  do  not  vainly  mnr  ihe 
human  shape.  (iutiLiNO. 

The  true  victories,  tbe  only  ones  which  we  need  never  lament,  arc  these 
r  the  dominion  of  ignorance. 


Training,  cultivation  and  enlightenment  are  mod iflcat ions  of  Focial  life : 
results  of  the  industry  and  efforts  of  men  towards  improviup;  tbcir  social 
condition.  Uekdelseoii}'.    , 

Man  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  he  learns  to  know  himself  and  bis 
powers. 

If  man  possesses  the  consciouRness  of  what  ho  is,  he  will  poon  bIfo  learn 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  let  him  have  a  theoretical  respect  for  himself,  and 
a  practical  will  soon  follow. 
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It  ii  Tiin  to  BZpeet  great  progress  from  the  good  tendencies  of  man ; 
fiw  in  ordo'  to  become  better  he  must  already  be  good.  For  tbU  Bame 
renoD,  (be  rerolution  in  man  must  proceed  from  the  theoretical  conscious* 
nen  <i  hia  being ;  he  mut  be  theoretically  food,  in  order  to  be  prtctl- 
calljr  K> ;  and  the  surest  prep«ntion  for  a  course  of  action  consistent  with 
its^  is  the  tbeoretical  conTiction  that  the  eEScnUal  part  of  man  exista 
Doly  in  unity  and  through  unity. 

For  man,  baving  once  reached  thia  conviction,  n'ill  also  Ree  that  unity 
to  will  and  action  muat  be  as  natural  and  necessary  to  him  as  tho  mnin- 
tenance  of  his  existence. 

And  from  this,  he  will  Airther.  observe,  that  unity  in  will  and  action 

aie  as  natural  to  him  as  the  mechanism  of  his  body,  and  tiio  unity  of  his 

,  ScuBiLiiro. 


True  enlightenoient  is  characterized,  not  so  much  by  c^teniled  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  as  by  correct  estimation  and  valuation  of  all  that  men 
braw  and  undortake ;  by  the  correct  reference  of  nil  things  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  ultimately  to  the  highest  destiny  of  humnnity ;  and  lastly, 
and  especially,  by  man's  endeavor  to  free  himself,  in  opinion  and  action, 
Irom  the  influence  and  absolate  authority  of  all  other  men,  and  of  his  own 
pnvions  opinions. 

Kiligfatenment  itself,  or  the  efforts  which  the  enlightened  person  makcA, 
not  only  to  diffuse  his  own  views  and  to  relievo  otlicr  men  from  tho  errors 
which  he  feels  himself  free  from,  but  also  to  awako  in  others  an  independ- 
ent and  free  activity  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  render  Uieiii  [-ajiablc  of 
and  inclined  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  renunciation  of  preju- 
dice:— this  pursuit  can  he  successfully  followed  only  by  ono  who  is 
acquainted  with  tho  powers  of  the  hutnan  inind,  the  natural  coumo  of  its 
development,  its  inward  and  outward  obstacles,  and  witli  tlu;  orif^nal  nn<I 
lubsequent  accidental  connexions  betiveen  the  impulses  of  the  hoart  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  tastes,  on  one  hand,  and  the  procedui-c  of  tho  think- 
ing part  of  our  nature  on  the  other. 

Aaids  from  these  views  and  convictions,  nothing  can  result  from  enlight- 
enment, except  what  has  too  often  been  in  operation:  a  rebellious  attack 
upon  tho  same  freedom  of  opinion  which  man  ought  to  posxcta  for  liimself 
and  to  allow  or  restore,  without  limitation,  to  others ; — a  well-iucant  des- 
potism over  the  intellects  and  opinions  of  others; — an  niinatui'nl  ]iourinK 
in  of  now  knowledge  with  the  existing  mass  which  luis  no  related  nud 
connecting  materials  in  it ;  an  operation  of  wliich  tho  best  result  must  be 
the  rejection  by  tho  latter  of  the  new  addition,  whose  eonjunctioii,  if  en- 
forced, would  break  up  all  connection,  and  all  that  beneficial  union  nhich 
gives  to  our  knowledge  its  principle  value  and  interest 

C.  C.  E.  ScnuiD. 

The  chief  problem  of  education  must  be,  not  only  to  communicate  to 
Touth  in  an  intelligible  manner  tho  sum  of  what  man  as  man  needs  U> 
know,  but  also  to  develop  harmoniously  and  naturally  tho  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  so  that  the  pupil  himself  shall  learn  how  to  investigate 
Inrther  after  truth,  and  shall  chooso  for  his  guides  in  life,  the  noble  and 
DMHt  elevated  ideas  of  fbo  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  lioly;  and  lastly, 
that  by  gradual  accustoming,  in  cameatness  mingled  with  love,  bo  niny  be 
led  in  the  rood  of  right,  morality,  religion  and  virtue. 

True  enlighteimKnt  consists  in  this;  that  man  rightly  comprehend  hia 
moral  destiny,  always  have  it  before  hia  eyes,  refer  to  it  alt  the  manifold 
phenomena  within  and  without  him,  and  observe  everything  from  its 
proper  point  of  view.  IlErnBHBSicn. 

Tt  is  not  merely  true  that  all  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is 
valuable  only  so  lar  as  it  reacts  upon  the  chanctw.     It  also  proceeds,  U> 


TO  *« 

ft  certain  extent,  from  the  dutncter;  for  tba  rokd  to  thebiul  muBt  put 
tbraugb  tba  heart. 

DerelopmeDt  of  thn  siiBcepfibilitiM  is  thus  %  presung_  seed  of  the  ag« ; 
not  only  because  it  is  a  means  of  iwidering  inireaaed  iDitght  efflcieDtljr 
useful  in  actual  life,  but  alao  becaose  it  stimulates  to  the  improTcment  of 
insist  ScniLLBX. 

Wo  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradicting  their  foolish 
words,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  them  the  spirit  of  their  errors. 

It  does  not  help  one  to  see,  to  describe  to  him  the  night,  and  its  dark 
colors  and  shadows.  We  can  ahow  what  the  night  is  only  by  lighting  up ; 
and  what  blindness  is,  by  covering  the  eyes. 

Juat  as  little  will  one  learn  the  right  path  to  a  place  by  being  led  about 
through  all  the  aide  streeta  where  he  might  go  astray.  pEST^iLozzi. 


Why  can  not  law  and  a  fixed  <ader  of  each  thing  with  all,  complcto 
what  clear  reason  has  begun  *  > 

One  who  doubts  upon  this  point,  must  receive  it  as  the  first  taw  of  na- 
ture that  the  human  racei,  sold  under  the  dominion  of  evil,  can  not  attain 
to  any  letter  condition ;  and  that  its  clearest  and  surest  principles  mu£t 
for  ever  remain  false  and  delusive  words. 

But  if  this  is  not  so ;  if  infinite  space  has  resolved  itself  into  stars  and 
suna;  and  chaos,  onderthe  laws  of  nature,  has  been  reduced  into  a  reg- 
ular course,  then  let  us,  in  this  chaos  of  men  on  our  earth,  not  doubt  of 
tlie  same  desirable  consummation,  but  rather,  with  good  courage,  contribulfl 
our  utmost  to  bring  it  about. 

Light  is  the  quietest  and  strongest  element  in  nature.  By  its  rapid 
beams,  by  its  direct,  continued,  noiseless  action,  it  culiTena  and  puriSea 
nature,  waiies  and  paints  the  slumbering  blossoms,  or  causes  other  colmit 
to  fade.     It  is  the  eternal  agent  of  inoessant  creative  power. 

So  should  our  eflbrts  be  for  posterity ;  and  all  their  reward,  that  by 
them,  as  b'  the  absorbed  rays  of  light,  a  Dew  and  beautiful  creation  shall 
arise.  HsimBB. 

It  is  perhaps  not  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  persons  prefer  dark- 
ness to  light;  night  to  the  brightness    '  ' 

The  fiuilt  may  lie  In  the  organizatioi 
boar  light 

Let  the  owl  bo  asked  whether  day  or  niglit  afTords  it  the  most  pleasant 
'sensations  ? 

But  there  may  be  a  fault  on  the  part  .of  the  enlighteners  themsetves. 
They  toay  disseminate  harmful  sparks  of  firo  instead  of  die  light  of 
truth — may  introduce  more  of  corruption  among  men,  than  of  moral 
imp^Tement. 

The  visionary,  the  alehymist,  the  mystery-monger,  as  much  think 
themselves  enlightened,  as  other  men  think  them  fools,  or  what  they  are. 

Enlightenment  is  recognitioD  cf  touth,  rejection  of  prejudice,  deluuon 
and  superstition. 

In  order  to  difftise  enlightenment  more  genenUy,  the  intellectual  feeuUieE 
should  first  be  as  much  as  possible  bfonght  und«r  good  reputation ;  and 
instruction,  encourmement  to  progress,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the 
truth,  must  be  made  universal. 

,    Otherwise,  there  would  never  be  more  than  a  few  enlightened  persons ; 
and  there  would  be  very  many  who- would  injure  and  persecute  them. 

Weikakd. 

Ab  the  sun  is  the  central  point  of  our  planetary  gysloni,  bo  that  our  earth, 
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■S  well  w  the  other  pbnets  knd  their  moixis,  cirdiag  round  it,  derive 
from  it  light  and  heat,  bo  does  rewoti,  u  the  meuiB  of  knowing  the  eternal 
tnd  dinne,  uid  accordlog  to  the  ume  laws  of  luture,  coDstitute  the  cen- 
tn]  point  of  all  the  other  IkcutCiea  of  the  mind  and  bouL 

But  if  eductdoD,  iiwImkI  of  improTiag,  is  not  to  be  iifjurious,  and  fa 
not  to  leftd  thej>upilfl  in  paths  of  error^-if  instead  of  bleesing  it  is  not  t» 
bringanlyoursing  and  detraction,  fajrakiUfullyperTerting  menfWnn  their 
proper  course,  it  is  necessary  that  tlM  development  of  the  reason  should 
not  only  not  be  neglected,  as  is  the  custom  especially  in  a  period  of  psrtiil 
enlightMiment,  but  it  ought  to  In  manased  with  a  special  view  of 
etutUing  each  one  of  the  fiuHiltfea  to  t>e  cultTrated  in  the  way  that  nature 
prescri^a. 

For  this  reason,  rritgious  and  moral  edueatiiMi,  in  which  the  roftson 
perfects  itaelf,  unfolds  its  flowers,  and  bears  its  fruit,  must  be  a  penaauet^ 
and  prioaipal  deparbnent  at  it. 

The  conscience,  whose  power  man  fbels  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  h»B6  passions,  and  knows  that  what  be  does  is  wrong,  sliould  receiva 
early  and  solicitous  care ;  iu  order  tbst  the  Mul  may  not  deny  its  own 
pure  nature,  or  its  laws.  4 

Tliat  susceptibility,  which  we  denominate  the  conscience,  is  notlwig 
but  the  complaining  voico  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  immortal  part  of  wan, 
speaking. 

Ho  only  is  truly  free,  who  obeys  this  Toioe,  the  law  of  his  sou^  which 
can  only  desire  what  God  wills.  ^eaoicKa. 

In  truth,  what  more  elevates  the  sool,  or  more  encourages  virtue, 
enlarges  and  re&nes  the  impolses  of  the  heart,  as  kfty  opinions  of  th» 
olgect  of  our  eiietenceT  Tho  universe,  unlimited;  tnflnite  space  and 
time;  tiiosun  which  shines  upon  us,  asparkfrom  somnsaperiorsun;  our 
immortal  soul,  allied  to  immortals,  and — if  it  obeys  Qud,  destined  ta 
God's  happiness.  Wiblahd. 

Tf  childhood  is  educated  according  to  the  measare  of  its  powers,  they 
will  continually  grow  and  increase ;  while  if  (breed  beyond  their  strength,, 
they  decrease,  instead  of  increasing.  Aaaasinss. 

Durii^  the  first  seven  years,'  the  cluld  is  pure  and  simple,  like  soft  wax. 

With  tho  departure  of  boyhood  comes  the  period  wheu  the  child  takes 
up  all  manner  of  Ihutts ;  partly  ftvm  his  own  tendencies,  partly  from  his. 
imitation  of  the  evil  which  ho  sees.  As  the  body  grows,  the  mind, 
increases  altmg  with  it,  and  the  secret  feelings  burst  into  flame. 

Deficiencies  in  true  oducstion  arc  the  source  of  delusion  and  of  ait 
transgressions ;  tho  chief  cause  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  tho  mind 

In  Older  ttiat  tho  mvisiblo  mind  may  be  the  dwelling  of  tho  invisible. 
God,  the  characteristic  emluwmeut«  of  men  are  in  the  need  of  instruction. 

The  design  of  education,  '»,  in  one  hand,  the  development  of  what; 
though  undeveloped,  is  capable  of  development,  fi^nn  dependence  to  inde-' 
Mndencc;  and  on  the  otber  band,  likeness  to  Ood;  that  is,  hurmodyf 
bealth  of  tho  bodily  and  spiritual  organism,  so  that  it  shall  enjoy  tno 
utmost  Bonso  of  life  and  activity  of  whidi  itsorgsnimition  renders  it  capa- 
ble; that  all  the  functions  of  the  corpnval  lite  shall  be  harmoniously 
aetire;  that  the  mind  shall  alito  bo  harmonious ;  totheendthatin  thou^t 
tmth,  in  will  freedom,  in  feeling  love,  shall  be  the  star  and  center  of  life. 

Bnt  the  character  also  has  Its  needs. 

Ho  who  undertakes  to  educate  it,  must  hunself  lore  fr«odom ;  for  he  Is 
to  educate  frtie  men. 

Freedom  trota  passions  and  desires,  from  pr^udico  and  superstitiai, 
that  freedom  which  finds  its  life  and  tsaence  in  law  and  in  self-<lenial. 
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tlut  freedom  vliich  knows  that  man  haJi  within  himself  the  source  of  his 
pftia  and  pleaeure,  and. that  he  only  is  free  who  fi-eee  himself— is  the  first 
requisite  of  a  teacher.  KAUh  Scuuidt. 

Uan  takes  his  place  upon  the  scene  of  life,  provided  with  bodilj  and 
mental  endowments  such  as  no  other  being  has,  that  we  know. 

All  that  he  can  beoome  appears  as  a  seed  which  awaits  its  development ; 
a  flower  from  which  the  fruit  will  be  developed,  and  under  bvorable  cir- 
cumstances will  ripen. 

Ab  in  other  organized  beings,  this  deTelopment  and  training  partly, 
follow  unvarying  natural  laws  without  needing  any  help  from  witbeut 

The  body  grows,  its  members  enlarge  and  become  useful  Uanifold 
impulses  ^pear.  The  seoses  receive  impressions  from  the  outer  world. 
Tho  reason  becomes  active,  and  even  in  its  most  imperfect  manifestation 
gives  a  character  which  distinguisbes  man  from  the  animal  creation,  not 
moroly  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

But,  unlike  animals,  man  has  more  need  of  foreign  aid,  from  the 
tnoment  of  birth  to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

This  aid  must  simply  the  place  of  the  iustinct  of  animals,  and  of  the 
eervicee  which  ho  afarwards  receives  from  the  free  activity  of  his  matured 

Without  constant  care  and  protection,  the  body,  which  man  has  in 
common  with  beasts,  is  in  constant  danger  of  injury  or  death. 

Without  the  aid  of  other  reasoning  beings,  that  quality  which  diRtin- 
guishes  him  from  the  unreasoning,  can  never  approach  that  grade  of 
completeness  which  its  original  perfectibility  wilt  ailtnit;  and  tlic  highest 
of  its  endowments,  the  reason,  which  is  founded  upon  indejiendent  action, 
would,  though  it  might  attain  to  some  strength,  with  difficulty  attain  to 
tiiat  fixed  grade  of  elevation  in  which  only  it  can  appear  as  entirely 
perfected. 

Without  instTuction  flum  others  the  mind  can  acquire  by  its  oWn  obser- 
vations upon  the  estemal  world,  some  inconsiderable  store  of  knowledge; 
but  it  would  both  gain  this  slowly,  and  would  fail  to  gain  a  great  a^- 

Thercfore,  man  needs  education  and  instruction.  Niehbtbb. 

'  Training  is,  developing  according  to  an  idea. 

Nature  trains,  because  she  develops.  Art  trains  the  material  which  it 
derives  from  nature. 

The  training  of  a  faculty  takes  place,  so  fiir  as  man  ^nn  perfect  that 
bculty  ;  but  this  is  possible  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  su  tiigthcncd. 

To  cause  a  faulty  to  need  an  increasing  amount  of  stimulus  to  activity, 
■8  to  weaken  or  to  blunt  it  The  common'  indui-ation  of  tlie  (acuities  is 
liotiiing  else. 

The  faculties  are  strengthened,  as  they  are  made  more  cxpablc  of  stimu- 
lation ;  they  are  weakened,  in  like  manner,  when  their  aclivity  is  not 
sufficiently  excited.    This  is  pampering  or  weakening  them. 

The  pcrTcction  of  a  fiiculty  as  to  its  original  nature,  in  the  progress  of 
its  existence,  consists  in  its  elevation ;  as  to  its  development,  in  its 
strength. 

Since  the  mind  of  man  is  deetiiied  to  endless  development,  it  must  in 
like  manner  deve'.op  its  individuality  also. 

Human  development  appears  as  a  progress  from  an  undistinguished 
condition  ;  ns  the  gradual  assumption  of  more  and  more  rtiRlinclnesp  of 
tharacter  and  form,  and  movement  from  chaos  into  Belf-eonsciousness, 

The  more  virtue  there  is  in  mnn,  from  (hildbood  upwards,  tlie  more 
does  he  long  after  development  and  cultivniior. 

Ihe  training  of  every  man  therefore  |^iTsi,]'|><)ses  faculties  and  virtue ; 
and  endeavors  to  develop  them  as  br  as  possible. 
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Hot  to  ti^n  %  child  IB,  to  permit  the  nobleat  pluit  in  the  gnrdcn  of  God 


The  training  of  men  must  elsTate  thc[r  mindfi. 

Tnjaine  nukes  mea  free,  and  univerKaiizcs  them ;  for  it  requires  « 
complete  doTelopment 

I>ack  of  tnining  is  ignonnce ;  the  uctivitj  of  the  faculties  without 
tnining,  is  sarkgeness. 

If  the  trkining  leads  to  VBriatlons  from  the  originftl  pattern,  that  is," 
IhNn  nature,  it  becomes  mis-education. 

If  the  course  of  training  outruns  the  development,  so  that  the  powers 
•»  OTertaaked,  this  is  over-education. 

Hie  some  term  is  applicable  when  the  training  transcends  the  appr^- 
priate  sphere  of  the  man. 

Education  which  is  imperfect,  and  without  any  plan,  a  nearly  roluted  t« 
the  soma  Schwaoz. 

The  purpose  of  true  education  con  onlj  be,  the  derelopmcnt  of  the 
bodily  and  intellectual  man,  bo  that  each  of  his  Acuities  may  reach  its 
highest  deTelopment,  in  the  utmost  possible  harmony  with  all  of  them, 
ana  that  the  reason  may  guide  them  olL 

Whatman  needs,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  erery  one,  in  every  situaUon, 
can  attain  for  himself.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  which  does  not  admit 
of  distinct  statement — reason's  ideal  of  a  perfect  man  will  ser^"  «  mnn^im 


Uaintuning  the  health  of  the  body ;  tnuning  its  powers ;  dcTcloping 
and  sharpening  the  natural  understanding ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  to 
man  and  the  world ;  instructing  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sense  i^ 
the  beaulifiil,  the  noble,  the  great,  the  affecting,  the  refined,  the  pleasing ; 
hanuony  of  the  bodily  deairee,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral  kwa 
of  the  reason ;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  lifoL 
and  equanimity  in  the  wont  of  them ',  reference  of  all  earthly  being  and 
action  to  the  other  side  the  grave ;  a  scone,  it  is  true,  unknotrn.  but  the 
idea  of  which  must  express  a  honnony  with  tike  purposes  of  the  moral 
law,  and  of  a  Uving,  reasoning  being;  these  are  the  objects  wliich  every 
man  should  seek  to  secure  for  himself^  and  can  so  secure,  if  ho  resolves  to 
do  so,  and  if  no  insuperable  physical  and  moral  obstaotea  intervene. 

While  man  is  thus  learning  and  practicing  tlio  special  trade,  art  or 
■dence,  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  still  he  ought 
not  to  forget  the  ideal  which  should  always  bo  before  him,  but  should 
be  mindfiu  of  tho  symmetrical  development  of  his  whole  nature,  with  a 
tiew  of  his  higher  destiny. 

ftom  the  neglect  of  men  to  train  themselves  in  tliis  manner  to  true 
humanity,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  continually  greater  perfection,  uriso  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  evils  which  oppress  our  polished  civil  life.  Thia 
B  the  source  of  intellectual  over-exertion,  which  ruins  the  body,  with  all 
its  sod  consequenceH,  of  lawless  wanderings  of  imagination,  of  enerva- 
tion and  weakness  from  excess  of  animal  enjoyments,  of  wild  egoism, 
which  destroys  all  lu^jpiness,  of  anarchic  tendencies,  and  oven  of  derjl- 
iih  wickedness  though  accompanied  by  high  intellectual  cultivation. 

To  so  ill  balanced  a  training  as  this  the  condition  of  boasts,  which  Rous- 
■eau  prefers  to  it,  is  indisputably  preferable  to  it 

TuE  AuTUoH  or  77i4  ImpuUei  of  Seaton. 


But  tbo  child  should  not  too  easily  be  ilismisaed  fVom  his  liomo ;  (br 
'    '      '   '      lioped  his  own  proper  family  individuality,  which  ho  can 
uyury  to  his  mOTal  character ;  and  his  rcmovd  from  the 
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midst  of  his  &mil7  circle  tt  %n  orlj  tge  oftan  estnuigcs  hioi   from 
bther,  mother,  brothers  Mid  Bisttirs,  for  life. 

But  althoiuli  public  iDBtruction  is  usuillf  to  be  preferred  to  private  u 
being  better  b;  its  luture,  still,  u  eftch  htB  its  peculiar  disadvaDtages,  the 
duuige  from  tho  Utter  to  the  former  must  be  prepared  for  j  and  every 
educated  father  should  retain  the  right  of  protecting  his  child  against 
pedago^cal  injustice,  tad  tit  watching  over  and  directiDK  hifi  iirogrem. 

One  of  the  moat  destructive  errors  in  education  is  the  idle  vanitj, 
that  toolifl  for  eveiytiiing  b^ore  its  time,  and  will  have  fruit  before 
flowers;  in  order  to  eujoy  the  astoaUbment  of  the  guests  nt  si-eing  the 
table  adorned  with  the  evidences  of  sumiuer,  when  the  eulh  without  ig 
oorered  with  enow  and  ice. 

Such  things  alwajra  ire  pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  when  their  growth  ia 
not  natural.  A  preoocioua  child,  however,  seldom  grows  up  into  a  Talu- 
able  man. 

It  is  true  that  nature,  who  lesTes  nothing  unattcmpted,  sometimes  Ibrmfl 
men  in  whom,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinons,  buds,  bloFisoms  snd  leaves 
{row  tt^ther  on  the  same  branches,  outstripping  the  vear  and  the  sca- 
■ons ;  but  to  endeavor  to  imitate  hy  art  what  happens  as  py  a  miracle, 
Bometimea,  and  seldom  enougb,  is  not  only  follj,  but  a  sin  against  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Tho  appearance  of  universal  attainments  can  In  our  times  be  had 
wry  cheaply. 

Wisdom  stands  in  the  market  place,  with  all  her  wares  j  end  even  from 
what  she  drops  out  of  her  lap,  can  a  right  beautifiil  child's  garden  be 
.  adorned. 

This  is  as  pleasant  as  it  Is  easy;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  to 
the  vanity  of  a  mother,  that  she  takes  so  much  pride  in  her  little  angel 
adorned  with  learned  spangles,  without  rcSccting  that  the  jtnveled  orna- 
ments which  the  morning  Slogs  on  the  grass  in  the  meadow  glitter  still 
mora  brightly,  and  yet  disappear  so  soon. 

The  father,  vrho  ought  better  to  know  this,  can  not  so  cosily  be  for- 
given. 

Fathers  may  also  be  met  on  every  street  who,  because  Ihc  laurel  irrealbs 
do  not  early  fall  on  the  brows  of  their  sons,  torture  them  with  a  (horDy 
crown  of  bitter  reproaches. 

This  is  not  love ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  tho  carver  who  ascribes  the  bend* 
tng  of  the  knee  before  the  imago  which  ho  has  well  or  ill  carved  and 
painted,  to  himself  and  his  art 

But  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Knowledge  is  no  doubt  good,  always 
omfkil,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  nccessaty.  It  is  not  however  the  first 
thmg  in  education,  but  the  second  and  third. ' 

The  first  thing  is  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  in  all  its  relations ;  and  all 
knowing  and  learning,  whatever  its  design,  must  in  education  be  first 
referred  to  this  capacity. 

Any  one  who  has  been  'educated  much  in  appearance,  and  lacks 
capacity,  however  good  his  other  qualities,  can  not  be  on  good  terms  with 
himself 

Tho  most  modest  persons  are  found  among  those  who  posnefls  thor- 
ough knowledge:  the  vanity  among  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  department  of  lenming.  believe  themselves  as  it 
were,  sovereigns  of  all  of  it,  because,  like  the  ancjent  navigatore,  they 
have  set  up  their  arms  upon  the  shore.  Fil  Jacous. 

The  bang  of  man  depends  upon  the  intelligent  essence  which  proceeds 
from  the  primal  life,  or  Ood;  and,  like  Qod  nimself,  has  for  its  destiny 
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only  its  eelfdatflnninad  object,  tix.,  the  tu>k  oT  porlnying  tlutt  primal 
life ;  of  reproducing  the  iauige  of  Uod,  by  thought  vid  *ctron. 

Therefore  must  man  be  educated  towards  a  divine  rather  than  an  anhnal 
duractar ;  and  the  fhtara  man  should  be  bo  guided  and  supported  bj  Um 
man  ah-sadj  mature  as  that  be  maj  bo  enabled  himself  to  attain  the  same 
maturity,  and  ma;  Iiimaeif  conduct  his  own  life  towards  its  destiny. 

AocorJingly,  the  child's  inborn  tendency  to  actirity  roust  be  stimula- 
ted, trained  and  made  a  pleasure ;  he  inuRt  be  taught  independent  action, 
his  mind  must  be  truned,  and  the  feeUngs  of  justice  and  benevolende 
implanted  ia  him. 

This  process  must  bs  assisted  not  bj  habit  merdj,  but  by  instruction 
also :  which  is,  the  diligent  endearur  so  to  guide  one  who  is  yet  unedu- 
cated, that  he  shall  be  able  to  acquire  inaqwndently  for  himaelf  such 
knowledge  as  he  tacks ;  sn  that  be  may  perfect  himself  in  the  right 
ooune,  not  by  means  of  instinct,  but  consciously.  Gkasbr. 

Pedagogy  is  the  art  of  rendering  men  moral,  in  such  a  way  that,  taking 
them  to  be  natuikl  men,  they  shall  be  able  to  point  out  for  themeelTcs  the 
way  to  be  r^;en«rated,  and  tiius  to  change  their  first  nature  into  a  second, 
>n  intdlectoa)  one,  In  such  »  manner  that  this  second  shall  beoome  ha- 
UtaaL 

This  is  the  most  important  task  of  education,  to  eradicate  the  charae- 
teristic  ideas,  thoughts  and  redections  of  yoolh,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  BDch  ;  smce  the  thoughts,  like  the  wil^  oi^ht  to  begin  with  obedience. 

Han  is  wonderful,  placed  on  the  dividing  tine  betweco  two  worlds. 
Belonging,  through  his  senses,  to  the  world  of  pfaenorocna,  he  wanders 
with  the  beasts,  weaker  than  most  of  them,  helpless  and  without  any 

Eliding  instinct;  while  that  within  him  which  thinks,  which  gOTerns 
m,  is  able,  when  a  time  comes  for  despising  every  earthly  good,  and 
even  for  holding  life  itself  worthless,  to  lift  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
world  of  the  senses,  and  to  secure  him  a  place  in  the  divioe  world,  as  his 
proper  hom& 

lAiese  two  natures, — one  full  of  unbounded  pretensions,  whitJi  it  is 
erety  moment  vigorously  putting  forward,  and  the  other  endowed  with 
tmbeQ^Qg  dignity, — seem  paired  in  an  incompatible  manner;  and  from 
the  moment  d*  their  connet^on,  the  sentence  of  a  strife  as  unrigliteous  aa 
hreconcilablo,  seems  pronounced  against  them. 

YcH,  nature,  which  called  a  worid  out  of  chaos,  and  has  composed  into 
unity  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  has  contemplated  a  similar  union 
in  man,  and  has,  in  him,  not  forcibly  chamed  togettier,  but  married,  the 


When,  by  means  of  freedom,  these  element*  approach  each  other,  when 
the  impulses  of  the  mortal  n^ure  ere  cleansed  and  purified  in  the  beams 
of  the  divine  part,  when  the  divine  nature,  without  derogation  fi-om  its 
dignity,  clothes  itself  with  the  moral  part,  and  thus  appears  as  love,  no 
longer  commanding  by  terror,  but  pleasmg  by  mildness  and  earnestness, 
thai  there  ^tpears  a  complete  and  enrapturing  harmony,  of  which  every 
other  union  of  the  material  and  spiritual  seems  <Hily  a  repetition  or  re- 
flection. 

At  the  highest  point  of  this  union,  humanity  results. 

The  free  union  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly,  the  free  coincidence  of  the 
desires  and  impulses  with  the  law-r^ulated  requirements  of  the  reason, 
tbe.appearance  of  the  divine  dignity  in  the  guise  of  the  noble  and  cleva* 
ted — this  iiv  the  loftiest  triumph  of  man ;  and  the  purpose  of  these  efforts 
is  to  bring  about  precitwly  that  ameliorated  condition  of  humanity,  in 
which  the  strife  of  the  discordant  etcmonta  is  appeased. 
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If  education  had  iilwa^fs  proposed  to  itsolf  tho  noblest  taiOc,  it  would 
And  Done  nobler  tbui  to  assist  in  so  developing  all  thu  poncra  of  man, 
that  they  shtdl  be  most  useful  iu  tho  eer?ice  of  y'aUtt,  or  moft  capalile  of 
moral  uses. 


I  tenn  an  education  ^oUe,  in  proportion  aa  it  lnt«rfcr«s  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Instead  of  traininR  men  for  thomBclTcs,  they  are  too  often  educated 
ooly  for  others,  for  the  state,  or  oven  for  somo}wrticu]ar  design,  pi'o6tiible 
to  their  family.  • 

Instead  of  guiding  them  to  wisdom,  they  are  taught  in  the  school  of 
Bhrewdnesa. 

Instead  of  training  them  in  a  moral  prudence  adapted  to  practical  life, 
more  concern  is  often  shown  to  secure  them  skill  in  pursuits  often  super- 
fluous, and  which  can  bo  of  service  only  for  accidental  i>uri>os(B  and  in 
ccrtuin  relations.  C.  C.  £.  Scuuuit. 

Han  is  not  clay,  which  the  educate  or  tho  moralist  can  model  at  his 
pleasure,  but  a  plant,  having  its  individual  nature  and  form,  and  capable 
only  of  being  cared  for  by  him  as  by  a  gardenor,  raised  lUp  to  its  full 
growth,  and  brought  to  its  greatest  posaihle  perfection. 

The  educatM'  will  never  try  to  mojce  a  wild  apple-tree  hear  a  peach,  but 
will  try  to  make  it  bear  sweet  apples.  Oakvk. 

If  the  futnre  mao,  whoso  mind,  at  his  hfrtii,  appears  entirely  absorbed 
tn  bis  body,  should  remain  entirely  and  exclusively  under  tho  influences 
kbout  him,  he  could  and  would  only  become  a  natural  being,  witliout  bo- 
eoming  a  reasoning  one. 

Bis  destiny,  however,  is  within  the  realm  of  spirits;  whoso  citizen  he 
is  to  become. 

Man  can  only  develop  into  an  intellectual  being,  when  the  predomlna. 
ting  power  of  nature  is  broken  down,  and  forced  to  employ  itself  in  the 
•ervioe  of  the  mind. 

This  can  happen  only  by  means  of  tho  operation  of  the  mind  itself 

Only  by  the  influence  of  intellectual  powers,  can  the  Reeds  which  lie 
within  human  nature  be  stimulated  to  their  higher  deTelopincnt  and  un- 
folding. 

The  mind  is  the  real  I  in  man,  and  the  mental  nature  his  essential 
Mature.  The  body  is  only  a  temporary  organ,  vivified  and  upheld  by  the 
mind,  and  without  it,  falling  into  dust. 

As  the  child  can  only  become  a  man  by  being  omong  men,  so  it  is  only 
by  means  of  men,  that  is,  by  me«ns  of  the  intentional  co-operation  of 
other  men,  that  it  can  becMue  a  man  in  the  right  way  atid  at  the  right 
time. 

Otherwise,  his  tn^ning  would  be  Idl  to  chance ;  and  a  long  lime  would 
pass  before  the  diild  would  attain  to  the  grade  of  independence ;  in  many 
Mses,  ako,  the  mental  influence  (hnn  social  life  would  not  lie  strong 
onoi^  to  counterbalance  the  ov<»powering  influence  of  nature  in  the 
child. 

It  is  only  b^  the  intentional  co-operation  of  educated  men  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  can  be  so  strengthened  as  at  the  right  time  and  to  tho 
IT  eitout  to  overpower  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  subject  them  to 
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This  intentional  co-operation  is  called  education. 
It  is  education  which  t^ords  the  means  of  progreiw  (hnn  a  condition 
of  merely  aenauous  activi^  to  one  of  hi^er  intellectual  life ;  since  upon 
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it  the  imiDi^nn  duo  depeods  for  both  ckpadty  and  teodencf  to  attain  to 
his  deetin;'. 

But  since,  u  wm  obserred,  it  is  the  power  of  the  mind  otct  the  aoiroal 
nature  which  alone  causes  education  to  be  efficient,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tnore  perfect  the  mind,  and  Uie  more  it  resembles  the  divine  mind,  so 
much  the  more  perfect  and  efficient  will  education  be. 

The  mind  which  generaiiy  prevails  in  the  world  of  men  often  claiuu  to 
be  the  uniTersal  mind;  and  the  reason  of  some  individual  is  not  seldoiD 
assumed  to  be  entitled  to  authority. 

This  interferes  with  the  universal  mind;  and  thus  arise  numerous 
errors,  which  conttnuiui;  produce  new  errors,  and  throw  man  into  sins 
and  destruction.  Usue. 

Why  is  man  cursed  in  so  manv  ways  f  Why  must  so  many  special 
means  be  used  for  cultivating  the  intuition,  the  reScctive  powers,  the 
memorr,  the  feelings,  and  the  heart,  partly  by  special  teachers,  and 
partly  by  means  of  different  subjects  of  instruction? 

Cui  not  instruction  in  mathematics  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  cause  and  effect  F 

8o«ratcs  was  not  tbe  nurse,  as  he  called  hnnaelf^  but  the  mother,  of  his 
disciples. 

The  lonnr  the  child  b  fed  (m  milk,  the  better  and  strong  he  is. 

As  the  body  must  be  strengthened  before  bodily  labor  is  commenced, 
so  the  mind  must  hwe  grown  before  it  may  undertake  the  acquErement 
of  art  and  of  sdence.  Shuik  BAtrsii. 

All  education  must  be  in  accordance  with  nature. 

But  as  the  most  prominent  law  of  nature,  and  especially  in  baman  de- 
velopment, is  that  of  unity  in  variety,  so  education  must  have  reference  to 
this  law,  and  must  endeavor  to  observe  such  unity  in  variety ;  so  that  the 
sphere  may  be  lis  emblem. 

For  this  is  the  presentation  of  variety  in  unity  and  the  opposit& 

Unity  and  variety,  as  perfectly  united  as  possible^  are  what  education 
should  strive  after. 

True  human  b«ining  requires  that  man  should  be  developed  from 
within  liinisel^  io  unity  of  mind  and  feeling:  and  thus  should  be  educa- 
ted to  an  independent  and  comprehensive  display  of  Ibis  unity  of  mind 
and  fbelings,  in  order  to  cmnplete  self-knowledge. 

Han  should  recognise  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety,  and  the  con- 

He  should  reci^ise  humanity  in  each  man,  and  the  roan  in  bo- 
manity. 

He  should  discover  the  external  in  the  internal,  aifd  the  internal  in  the 
external ;  the  mind  throu^  the  body,  and  tht.  body  through  the  mind. 

The  absence  of  edocation  consists  in  this:  that  each  department  of  hu- 
man activity  is  developed  in  the  individual ;  none  of  them  isolatedly,  but 
each  in  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  others. 

Therefore  thu  scbooi,  and  life,  should  each  be  treated  as  a  unity ;  so 
that  in  education,  the  attention  may  be  fixed  on  the  future  man,  the  fauier 
of  a  fiunily,  the  cttisen,  the  patriot.  Fbobbbl. 

1  have  always  thought  that  a  man  ^proves  the  human  race,  by  im- 
proving the  young.  Lbisiiitz. 

Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  care  for  schools  I 

For  men  wEth  out  schools  are  men  without  humanity;  like  birds  who 
tan  not  fly,  or  fish  who  can  not  swim. 

If  each  faculty  needs  training,  although  it  must  develop  ami  ripen 
itseli;  in  vhat  other  pUce  must  the  inteUectual  powers  be'excrcisedt 
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But  M  mndi  u  a  dtdtar  ia  wotih  nwra  thmn  &  pconj,  lo  much  ue  the 
intellectual  powtn  more  Ttliwble  Uuui  the  bodily. 

The  child  muat  obMrrtj  and  tUnk,  and  learn  to  retain  his  thoughts  in 
hia  memoij ;  and  this  the  schocd  I«ache8. 

He  must  continuallj'  be  mindfiil  of  Ood  and  of  his  du^ :  and  tniuit  cut 
tiratc  hie  Bense  of  the  beautiful  and  loftj ;  and  this  the  Bchool  causes. 

He  muatacciimulate  and  arrange  human  knowledge,  express  hU  thoughlx 
hj  words,  and  make  himself  understood  bj  othen ;  which  the  school  makes 
practicaUe. 

It  is  the  planting  time  fi>r  the  whole  life. 

He  who  cares  for  the  school,  cares  for  the  moat  important  planting-time, 
not  only  for  earth,  but  also  for  heaTen.  Tisciibr. 

^ere  are  three  kinds  of  bad  schools:  the  antique-dogmatic,  which 
merely  teach  to  read  the  catechism,  arithmetic,  and  writing;  the  merelr 
InBtructive,  which  overload  with  undigested  knowledge;  ai3  those  whi<^ 
cumvate  <mly  the  power  of  thought,  and  whicU  thus  cause  Ignorant  dis- 
putatiousness.  Oraser. 

He  purpose  of  instruction  and  education  is  not  a  mov  pretended  en> 
ti^tenment,  but  the  illumination  of  the  understanding ;  and  not  this  alone, 
but  also  the  utmost  possible  development,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  souL 

3{ere  enhghtenmmt — which  was,  and  not  very  loiw  ago,  ttie  only  olg^ect 
of  education — is  a  training  of  the  understanding  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
mind ;  and  results  in  nothing  except  a  chilly  aurora  borealii,  without  any 
real  life. 

The  tr^nin|  of  Uie  whole  intellectual  man  cEtabliBhes  over  him  and  in 
him  a  Bun  which  dispenses  light,  warmth  and  fruitfulneBs  to  alL 

In  the  moat  prosperous  period  of  Greece,  almost  every  Greek  was  fa- 
miliar with  Homer. 

We  have  Schiller,  Goethe,  Claudius,  TJhland,  Buckcrt,  and  many  other 
singers  of  Uie  noblest  grade. 

I«t  us  strive  to  make  our  people  at  least  partly  eimilar  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  acquaintance  with  their  ppets. 

The  common  school  may  be  made  to  do  much  for  this  purpose.  Time 
ean  not  be  wanting,  when  we  can  spend  it  in  RtufBng  the  beads  of  the 
children  with  the  names  of  AsiaUc  mountains  and  Brazilian  apca. 


Nature  furnishes  milk  as  the  flntt  nutriment  for  man.  It  is  bIro  the 
best;  as  it  contains  everything  necessair  for  nourishment  and  growth. 

Notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  it  affords  the  child  sugar  (4),  fat  (S), 
casein  (6),  pho8phat«  of  lime  (O.G),  water  (S7) ;  thus  giving  free  nitrogen, 
or  material  for  warmth  (sugar  and  fat),  nitrogen  (impounded,  or  mate- 
rial for  making  blood  (casein),  bone-making  material  (phosphate),  and 
material  for  adding  or  dissolving  (water.) 

In  like  manner  should  man  receiTe  intellectual  milk  in  hie  instniction; 
material  at  Mice  simple  and  manifold,  nutritious  and  wcH-flavored ; 
strengthening  to  the  mmd,  but  in  pleasant  vessels ;  wanning  and  refi-esh- 


At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  school  instruction — pub- 
lic education — ought  not  to  cease,  but  to  continue,  even  if  the  number  of 
hours  is  smaller. 

A  youth  of  fourteen  is  yet  a  child  in  insight  and  power,  as  in  years. 
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Kow  U  kpproaclimg  (he  period  most  importuit  for  influendne  him,  and 
iDMt  dftngerous.  And  i«  it  then  that  we  are  to  ie&Te  the  youth  to  him- 
sdC  to  bo  coirapted  bj  chance,  or  b;  tiie  Mtninoa  kflUn  <^  life  1 

This  would  he — to  spetk  mildly—foolish.  It  would  be  to  begin,  but 
not  to  finish. 

Therefore,  infitruction,  and  the  further  exercising  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  should  continue,  the  number  of  hours  being  diminished. 

Now  should  be  studied  the  most  tniport«nt  Bubjects ;  theories  of  religion 
and  monis,  ethical  principles  and  development  of  chttnicter,  theory  of  the 
datiea  snd  riKhts  of  citizens,  their  reUtionii  to  the  authorities  mi  to  the 
state,  gBneralknowlodge  of  the  Uws  of  the  Und,  especially  of  the  penal 

This  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the  studies  hitherto  pursued  in 
schools  or  infant  schools,  the  miserable  practising  of  mechanical  reading^ 
writing,  te. 

No  ono  should  be  graduated  from  the  iotUtutiona  of  public  education 
and  training,  until  he  arrires  at  age.  Uiesterwbo.    . 

What  must  be  done  in  order  to  koep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the 
progress  of  the  age,  which  is  all  the  time  demanding  additional  studies 
lor  the  young  T 

Shall  all  new  studies  be  rejected,  and  only  the  few  retained  which  Um 
"good  old  times"  admitted  f   Shall  different  stydiee  be  pursued  together  f 

The  former  half-way  method  has  seeds  of  death  witbin  it. 

The  spirit  of  a  principle  is  never  comprehended  except  by  thorn  who 
teaidi  especially  some  one  department;  but  who  in  practice  connect  the 
Tarioua  departments  in  a  truly  economical  manner. 

And  yet  this  condensation  of  kitowledge  is  never  a  complete  aolution 
of  the  whole  problem. 

I  know  of  but  one  key  to  it — the  prolonntion  of  the  period  of  study. 

If  we  are  requiring  of  boys  of  sixteen  wluit  they  mignt  loam  at  four- 
teen, it  is  then  only  worth  while  to  introduce  more  studies  into  the  com- 
mon-school course,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  an  effective  enlargmicnt  of  it 

But  the  school  should  cautiously  beware  of  making  sacrifices  to  the 
arrogant  requirements  of  the  spirit  of  the  agcj  which,  whenever  it  takes 
a  wrong  directioD,  promotes  nonsense,  and  dosiree  to  study  by  steam. 

Sror. 

The  human  mind  is  like  a  vessel  which  may  he  flllod;  and  at  the  same 
limo  like  a  substance  capable  of  combustion. 

The  teacher  should  act  on  both  principles ;  should  fill  up,  and  sot  on 
fire:  and  will  exemplify  his  mastery  of  his  art  chiefly  bv  his  division  of 
his  labor  between  thwe  two  deportments,  and  by  his  adjustment  of  the 

C portion  in  which  he  endeavors  to  load  his  pupils  toward  independent 
iwledge,  &om  without,  by  learning,  and  (torn  within,  l^  thinking. 


It  is  not  omioading  with  aead  imowledge,  but  the  purifying  and 
strengthening  irf  the  nwral  feelings,  whidi  is  Uie  highest  aim  of  educa- 
tion. IiCCIAK, 

Education,  with  relation  to  men—for  both  animals  and  plants  can  be 
educated,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latter — is  the  gradual  change 
of  the  immature  into  the  mature  man. 

This  change  happens,  firstly,  by  means  of  the  action  of  nature  in  the 
joung  man  himaiJt;  impelling  him,  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  derelopmeot 
rf  hia  power* ;  and  in  the  second  place  uirough  other  men,  with  whom 
tbe  jonng  man  stands  In  relations ;  by  their  constant  influence  upoa  him, 
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■timulatiDg  him  to  uS&ritf,  tad  thus  to  the  derelopmrai  or  M  bis  leni- 
ties. 

Ediicatioa  hy  tdmhe  of  men  is  in  part  unintentional  and  purposeless,  in 
pirt  designed,  and  conducted  according  to  cerlun  rules,  conceived  iiitii  a 
-■ IS  more  or  less  clear. 


and  it  is  this  education  wbi<^  a  man  needs  in  order  to  be  truly  well- 
trained. 

If  all  education  were  left  to  the  operation  of  nature  and  of  accident, 
men  night,  it  is  true,  do  well  pfafsicallf,  but  mentallf  would  remain 
exceedingly  undeveloped. 

Education  however  must  be  natural ;  that  is,  must  be  adapted  (a  tbo 
nature  of  mAn  as  a  corporeal,  reasoning  and  free  being;  ana  therbforo 
-  must  not  be  mechanical,  merely  directory  or  drilling,  as  with  beasts,  but 
reasonable  and  admittiag  of  free  activity,  and  neither  pampering  nor  over 
refining. 

Instruction  is  an  important  part  of  this  education ;  imsmucli  as  it  must 
itself  communicate  education;  that  is,  musttie  stimulating,  developing, 
and  training,  and  must  not  merely  hand  over  to  the  memory  for  safe  keep- 
ing a  multitude  of  words  and  facts. 

Education  begins  with  birth ;  and  is  therefore  at  the  beginning,  ni 
course,  merelr  physical  or  corporal ;  it  soon  however  becomes  moraf  and 
intellectual  also — or,  to  speak  generally,  mental ;  for  the  mind  of  tbe 
child  very  soon  becomes  active ;  as  Boon  as  he  answers  to  the  smiles  of 
his  mother,  and  begins  to  stammer  out  words. 

The  mother  is  therefore  the  first  and  most  natural  teacher. 

The  father,  however,  and  others  who  are  round  the  child,  partly  invol- 
nntarily  and  partly  voluutarily,  take  a  part  in  it 

For  this  reason  the  first  education  must  be  domestia 

Public  education  takes  place  later ;  and  partly  continues  the  former,  and 
partly  supplies  its  defidencies  ;  especially  for  bioys,  who  b^  virtue  of  their 
natural  deetiny  enter  so  much  more  into  public  life  than  girlx. 

When  the  youth  attains  his  majority,  he  becomes  his  own  educator; 
although  the  external  world  continues  to  have  an  incessant  influence  upon 
him. 

This  stage  of  education  nmtinues  until  man,  having  become  a  more  or 
IcBB  ripe  fruit  upon  the  stem  of  humanity  blls  from  it  and  sinks  into  hia 
grave.  Kuco. . 

Uan  consists  of  two  opposite  natures,  neither  of  which  shoula  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  other,  but  which  should  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  corporeal  nature  is  not  merely  the  unessential  and  refuse  shell  of 
the  extrSi-corporeal ;  it  is  not  merely  the  prison  of  the  mind,  worth  no 
care  or  protectjon ;  but  it  is  the  material  root  of  the  spirit ;  the  independ- 
ent ground  and  basis  frttm  which  the  mental  forces  spring  up  and  which 
secures  them  their  efBciency. 

In  like  maimer,  the  intellaitual  nature  is  not  the  mere  blossom  and 
fruit  of  the  body ;  it  is  a  separate  independent  power,  recognising  laws  by 
the  reason,  and  governing  itself  by  the  free  force  of  the  will ;  in  a  man- 
ner quite  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  life,  which  acta  and  pro- 
duces without  knowing  or  willing,  under  the  laws  of  blind  necessity. 

As  man  is  equally  an  animal  and  mental  being,  and  can  only  attain  to 
both  the  natural  and  intellectual  purposes  of  hia  life,  by  living  in  a  com- 
pletely harmonious  condition,  therefore  his  whole  education  must  bring 
about  an  equal  development  and  improvement  of  the  powers  both  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.     Physical  education  and  mental  truning  must  go 
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budintauid,  in  order  ttut  nnthcr  may  be  carried  to  cnextrsnw  of  irre[»- 
■rable  injurj  to  men  in  this  lif& 

fioTTBCE  (Mul  Welckbb,  ^tab  Zttrieon. 

It  is  worth  more  to  be  poe8««sed  of  but  few  of  tbe  lessons  of  wisdom, 
bat  to  apply  these  diligentlf,  than  to  know  rnanj,  but  not  to  have  them 
ftthind. 

Tbe  object  of  education  ia  not  external  show  and  splendor,  but  inward 
development 

What  is  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  books,  when  their  poBSessor 
knows  only  their  names  f 

An  enormous  mass  of  materials  is  not  toatructiTe  to  the  learner,  but 
discouraging. 

It  is  better  to  studj  thoroughly  a  few  good  authors,  than  to  wander  ^ 
about  among  many. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  idlers  that  we  £nd  the  largest 
b'braries — as  ornaments  to  their  walls. 

From  everything  noble  the  mind  receivea  seeds,  which  are  viTifled  by 
admonition  and  instruction,  as  a  light  breafli  kindles  up  the  spark  in  the 

Youth  will  correct  itself  under  management  and  stimulus. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  nourished  by  instruction,  and  increase,  un- 
der its  influence,  in  proportion  as  new  ideas  are  added  to  those  innate, 
and  bad  ideas  are  made  better. 

Short  lessons,  in  sentences  or  verses,  are  of  especial  importance  in  edu- 
cation. They  are  instructive,  in  proportion  as  they  awaken  the  attention, 
and  stimulate  the  witL 

Youth,  moreover,  ought  not  to  pluck  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 
toother,  nor  to  grasp  too  e^erly  after  everythbg  at  once. 

We  attain  to  the  whole,  tiirough  the  parts. 

The  burden  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength ;  and  no  greater  ones 
laid  on  than  the  pupil  can  bear. 

No  greater  tasks  should  be  imposed  on  the  pupils,  than  they  am  com- 
prehend and  master.  Seneca. 

But  how  ia  it,  that  the  most  careful  education  often  miscarries  ;  that 
•omctimes,  even  from  the  best  farailietf,  there  come  individuals,  if  not 
worthless,  at  least  of  weak  character;  while  very  eminent  men  develop 
without  any  education  at  all,  and  accomplish  everything  for  themselves  i 

The  neasons  for  this  state  of  things  are : 

1.  The  most  careful  instruction  is  not  always  the  wisest ;  and  the  bext 
mtentioned  parents  often  do  the  greatest  harm  by  the  means  from  which 
they  expected  the  greatest  good.  For  example;  many  sorte  of  religious 
instruction  make  too  recipients  irreligious;  virtue  always  watched  over 
does  not  maintain  itself  when  not  watched ;  strictness  and  kindness,  both 
of  which  are  indispensable  in  education,  accomplish  their  purpose  only 
when  mingled  in  right  proportions. 

2.  It  is  very  commonly  tbe  case  in  families  where  education  is  carefully 
attended  to,  that  there  is  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  managing 
the  children,  though  the  children  may  be  of  very  various  chtracters; 
and  thus  it  follows  that  what  helps  one,  harms  another. 

3.  The  education  which  the  individual  receives  from  his  parents  and 
instructors,  as  he  grows  up,  is  not  the  only  influence  at  work  upon  him; 
and  the  influonce  of  other  persons,  and  of  circumstances,  is  often  only  too 
great;  and  moreover  it  acts  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  while  education  can 
operale  only  on  one  side. 

4.  The  fact  that  eminent  men  have  seemed  to  do  everything  for  them- 
selves, only  shows  that  education  given  by  other  men  is  not  the  only  influ- 
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•ncQ  which  derdopi ;  and  that  Mme  f«w— «nd  tbe  cues  an  jerj  rar^— 
have  sufficient  innate  powers  to  penetrate  through  all  obstacles;  and  that 
even  in  these  cases  we  must  not  overtook  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  which  were  perhaps  precisely  those  best 
suited  to  them,  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  educaticm — 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  WMtl — which  they  lacked. 

fi.  Wbile  a  few  remarkable  instances  may  be  cited  of  men  who  have 
suceeeded  without  education,  we  mnst,  in  order  to  correctness,  take  into 
account  also  the  great  number  of  these  who  Itave  been  entirely  ruined  by 
the  want  d*  a  wiae  education. 

0.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  tinder  the  influence  of  a  proper 
edocation,  aiidi  mai  would  not  only  have  been  still  more  accomplished, 
but  that  Ihey  would  hare  escaped  many  dangers  wttich  have  been  Teiy 
harmful  to  tMtn,  though  perhaps  also  usefuL  Niumtkb. 


This,  being  restricted  to  no^wrticular  period  of  life,  not  visibly  interfer- 
ing with  the  course  01  civil  occupations,  and  governing  and  training  the 
heart  more  than  the  head,  sod  therefwe  requiring  no  artificial  preparation 
from  its  pupils,  finds  fte  operations  no  where  Umited. 

It  awuons  and  maintains  the  consdousness  of  an  mner  and  higher 
existence,  which  no  chains  can  reach  and  no  oppression  can  subdue ;  and 
thus  is  tiie  most  efficient  teacher  of  true  freedom,  and  of  the  recognition 
of  that  only  equality  which  sustains  all  the  dvic  relations,  and  exists  in 
the  sentiments  even  of  the  poorest  Von  Qknts. 

You  have  everything,  if  you  have  dtliena. 

For  the  fatherland  can  not  exist  without  virtue ;  and  Tirtue  can  not 
exist  without  citizens. 

But  to  trtia  dtiiens  ii  not  the  woric  of  a  day. 

Hen  must  become  accustomed,  .even  in  childhood,  to  consider  themselrea 
only  as  individuals  related  to  the  State ;  and  thus  they  will  at  last  come 
to  Kcl  themselves  parts  of  a  whole ;  memi>eTS  of  one  atherland. 

Itwitl  afterwards  be  too  late  to  change  them,  when  once  they  have  cobm 
under  the  dominion  of  the  passions  of  that  degraded  and  hateful  mode  of 
life  which  rejects  virtue. 

How  shall  love  for  the  btherland  be  developed,  under  the  many  pa% 
sions  which  choke  it  up  T 

And  when  ambition,  vanity  and  pleasure  have  once  established  them- 
selves in  a  heart,  how  much  of  that  heart  will  remain  to  be  devoted  to 
f^ow.dtizenB  f  Freneh  Enegelopadia. 

Education  and  instruction  are,  acconUng  to  the  use  of  language,  two 
difierent  things ;  the  former  Induding  the  whole  of  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  development  but  the  latter  applicable  more  properly  to  the 
training  of  the  intellect 

Instniction  must  indude  everything  which  relates  to  the  development 
and  training  of  the  man  and  the  dtitcn. 

TTp  to  this  time,  in  most  countries,  more  has  been  done  for  knowledge 
and  practical  ability,  than  for  fkith  and  love ;  itnd  of  the  two  cliief  human 
feelings,  br  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  selfishness  than  to  the  moral 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  pcditics  equality  is  not  maintained ;  because,  with 
men  of  mere  intellect,  material  fbrceo  govern,  and  the  spiritual  forces  of 
Jostice  and  truth  ore  subordinated ;  shrewdness  and  not  right  feeling  being 
the  ruling  trait 
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I  munrhoHfeeUngB  an  properij  trained  KftlmjB  i  good  citizen,  and 
ler  a  free  constitution  will  alwajB  bo&  enjoj  luippiness  and  promote 


Our  childran  are  by  (latural  endowment reagODab)«  and  moral  b«inga: 
and  under  our  guidance  and  Eiupervision  must  become  men  capable  of 
■elf-goTeniment,  and  or  making  it  ttieir  constant  duty  to  act  according  to 
the  action  of  their  mtdentandinp  and  tiie  principlM  ot  their  reaacm. 

To  bring  them  ini  to  this  capacity  is  the  aim  of  moral  instruction. 

Vben  we  hare  Monght  them  to  it,  tfaey  will  «>deavor  to  keep  tbeni' 
letres  unspotted  finm  Ute  world,  to  lay  out  their  own  path  in  it,  and  not 
to  bil  1^  finding  their  hif  pinesa  in  it,  in  the  way  of  uprigbliKEB. 

When  any  one  undolakes  to  educate  a  child  according  to  the  mks  of 
a  true  system  of  pedaRogy,  he  mnst  of  course  see  that  all  mere  imitation, 
and  mere  poining  in  of  knowlot^  and  rules  for  life,  are  oppoeed  to  nature 
and 'to  the  object  of  educatioa 

The  ideal  rule  laid  down  by  Rousseau,  "  Follow  the  indications  of  na- 
ture," must  mean,  if  rightly  interpreted,  "  Manage  your  child  as  a  being 
vht^  independent  existence  will  not  receive  an  arbitiary  direction,  limit- 
ation or  ezpanaioQ  from  you,  but  who  will  lay  out  his  own  direction,  and 
abrge  bis  own  sphere  of  life,  uidwbo  is  toreceife  from  you,  orfromiba 
whole  of  nature  without  him,  only  assistance,  preparation,  and  remoral 
of  obetructions, 


Why  is  U  Ibat  in  the  sphere  of  humanity,  so  much  is  laboral  at,  and 
■oUttfe  is  doner 

Why  do  so  many  suns  set  without  having  given  light  T 

Why  do  such  masses  of  power  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
fiieir  operations  T 

And  why  do  such  numbers  of  men  stand  still  like  rows  of  stunted 
tt««ir 

The  reason  is  that  the  fiunillics  arc  crippled  when  they  first  awaken ; 
because  man  makes  it  his  first  biuiincss  to  fetter  the  impulse  of  develop- 
nant 

The  ctiief  prilicipte  of  education  should  he,  man  must  train  Iiimsolf; 
most  devekw  himselC  But  other  men,  trithout  him,  con  and  should  pro- 
mote this  sdr-training,  br  external  influences. 

As  the  physical  man  develops  itself;  but  not  without  the  preceding  act 
of  gMieratkm,  so  does  the  intellectual  man  also  develop  himself;  but  not 
witAont  the  infiuunce  of  other  intellectual  beings  without  him. 

And  as  the  physical  man  is  nourishod  by  food  fbmished  him  by  means 
of  others  extenial  to  himself^  so  is  the  intellectual  man,  by  intellectual 
oniriment  furnished  to  him.  Ph.  Chk.  Reishakd, 

^lat  waa  a  true  and  noblo  expression  which  was  made  URcof  by  Scherer, 
Bc^  Bararian  Court  Librarian.  In  his  "Retrospect  of  the  Twenty-five 
years'  Reign  of  my  King,"  when  be  said  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  wealth 
of  materials  for  thought  and  discussion,  if  the  principal  fnculty — of  action 
— is  crippledf  Or  of  talent  and  intellectual  cultivation,  when  the  heart 
is  not  attracted  to  what  is  great  and  noble  ?  Orof  tbo  extermination  of 
error,  if  faith  is  exterminated  with  it  f  It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  tho  Age, 
but  tlie  Pest  of  tho  Age — ^is  half-knowledge  and  ficiolistm  in  all  depart- 
ments and  of  everything  susceptible  of  thought — this  concern  and  inter- 
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wt  with  whatever  is  fu  off  uid  iridiffereace  to  what  is  more  useful — this 
escape  of  ererf  one  from  his  own  proper  spher&  If  the  state  is  to  im- 
proTe,  it  must  be  by  the  improvement  of  ita  single  members ;  and  this 
can  take  place  onlj  wheD  a  trua  popular  education,  based  in  the  diEcipline 
of  evcrj  home,  e^M  act  upon  the  special  life  of  separate  men  and  condi- 
tions; when  the  chasm  between  knowing  and  acting,  between  thought 
and  will,  between  school  and  life,  shall  forever  disappear ;  when  the  eter^ 
nal  holy  life  of  morals  and  religion  shall  no  more  be  an  affair  merdy  (tf 
the  understanding;  shall  no  longer  be  merely  laid  down,  but  acted  'out 

la  tbew  wordi,  Scberer  expresses  the  truly  great  and  holy  idea  of  a 
further  education  of  the  people,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  common 
school ;  of  an  educatkm  which  does  not  rely  upon  the  Yariovn  limited  and 
ODO-uded  experiences  of  practical  life,  or  upon  chance,  or  the  influence  of 
■  party  seeking  its  own  agKrandieement  merely  ;  but  which  would  efibct 
the  necessary  dunges,  and  set  forth  the  means  by  which  may  be  secured 
the  most  truly  comprehensive  and  profitable  education  as  men,  citisens 
and  Christians;  which  shall  be  distinct  from  all  &)Ee  enlightenment,  aU 
hurtful  illuminism,  both  in  substance  and  form,  and  as  extensive  as  the 
immorablc  limits  of  social  condition  and  of  vocation  in  life,  shall  permit 

Such  a  training;  of  which  only  the  first  foundatian  can  be  or  is  com- 
monly laid,  at  homo  and  at  the  common  school,  is  not  only  the  most  unde- 
niable right  of  every  man  fn  virtue  of  his  destiny  and  dignity  as  man,  but 
is  becoming  every  year  more  absolutely  necessary ;  we  might  even  say 
every  day ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  daily  moro  out  of  the  question  for  any 
one,  without  intelligent  comprehension  and  investigation  of  his  business 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  proness  of  general  education.  The  time  is 
'  already  long  past,  when  the  me<^nic  could  get  well  through  the  world 
with  the  ordinary  technical  knowledge  which  he  gained  in  the  workshop 
of  any  master,  when  the  merchant  needs  nothing  except  tlie  routine 
which  he  had  mastered  during  his  short  stay  behind  an  employer's 
counter,  and  when  the  brmer  vras  certain  of  a  quiet  living  if  he  knew 
how  to  plough  and  sow  and  was  an  able  workman.  , 

This  time,  of  which  so  many  speak  as  the  golden  age,  is  so  long  past, 
that  now  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  does  work  which  used  to  require  a 
cabinet-maker ;  and  the  cabinet-maker  produces  what  would  formerly 
have  required  an  artist  This  time  is  past  and  will  never  return ;  for 
every  practical  pursuit,  even  farming,  is  now  a  science,  end  every  trade 
has  its  science. 

But  a  really  profound  and  thorough  investigation,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words,  into  these  various  pursuits,  a  rational  comprehension  and 
pursuit  of  these  sqnrate  trades,  whatever  their  name»i,  is  only  possible 
when  attempted  upon  the  basis  of  a  higher  general  education,  nithout 
this  foundation  the  fixed  point  is  lacking  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed ;  without  this  foundation,  the  isolated  pursuit  of  a  single  occupa- 
tion can  by  necessity  only  result  in  producing  a  louUnist  instead  ot  a 

ThusH 
tions  of  < 

dty  and  country — an  education,  universal  in  scope,  comprchcnsivo  and 
thorough. 

It  was  not  yesterday  that  this  demand  was  first  heard.  Not  to  go  back 
to  a  more  ancient  period,  Christ,  first  of  all,  expressed  this  necessity, 
when  as  the  messenger  of  God,  he  proposed  for  himself  the  great  task  oF 
bringing  the  whole  human  race  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  through 
truth  to  virtue ;  and  through  truth  and  virtue  to  the  higher  happiness 
destined  for  hira. 

(To  he  eontinutd.') 
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m.   DimES  OF  PiBESTS  ASD  TEACm 


Tbb  child  who  hu  not  left  the  tender  embncea  of  ita  parents  feels 
hunger  and  can  procure  for  itself  no  DOurishment;  it  feels  cold  and  can 
not  clothe  itselt 

But  its  fkther  and  mother  ara  at  hand. 

Thoj  are  attentive  to  its  least  cr;  -,  the^  watch  the  tones  of  its  Toice, 
and  observe  its  complexion  aad  color. 

If  it  lauebs,  their  hearts  are  full  of  pleasure ;  if  it  cries,  thej  are 
grieved.  If  it  tries  to  go,  thej  follow  its  slightest  motions ;  if  it  in  side, 
Ui»r  have  no  rest. 

nicy  oourish  the  child  and  instruct  it,  until  thej  have  developed  it  into 

Tbej  trouble  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways,  only  to  care  for  the  child 
and  to  oosure  its  success  in  lifb. 

Oh,  the  virtue  of  a  father  and  mother  is  truly  infinite ;  it  is  like  God 
himself  An  nneient  ChineM  etnp»ror. 

When  once  a  female  friend  from  Campania  visited  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  the  (in.cchi,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  after  an  idle  fashion, 
Arst  showed  her  own  rich  ornaments,  and  then  requested  to  sec  Corne- 
lia's, the  latter  waited  until  her  two  blooming  boys,  Tiberius  and  Scmpro- 
nius,  came  home  from  school,  and  then  showed  her  friend  the  boys,  say- 
ing "These  are  my  jewels."  Valebil's  Haiihus. 

An  intelligent  fether  must  try  to  influence  his  son  by  good  company, 
and  must  attend  to  this,  as  a  chief  department  of  education. 

Example,  knowledge  of  men,  and  aomonition,  are  of  prominent  import- 
ance in  education. 

The  father  must  so  conduct  toward  the  son  that  the  latter-  shall  be 
sensible  of  his  fiither's  lore  for  him,  and  then  give  him  more  of  bis  confi- 
dence than  any  other  man. 

As  a  &ther  who  is  too  strict  destroys  his  son  by  bad  management,  so 
the  &ther  who  manages  him  lovin^y,  and  with  wise  consideration,  will 
first  reach  his  object. 

Constraint  makes  the  young  obstinate  and  cunning,  so  tliat  they  deceive 
&rGt  their  fkther  and  then  more  easily  others. 

A  good  son  is  obedient  to  his  Iktbor  out  of  respect  and  love,  and  follows 
his  bther's  advice.  Tebesce. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  noble  race,  that  oven  in  the  midst  of  great 
wealth  they  bring  up  their  children  to  be  noble  men,  a  memorial  of  their 
iamily  and  <^  tbonselves.  Pladtub. 

Children  must  needs  complain  of  a  wicked  father,  for  it  is  through  his 
means  that  Uiey  are  despised.  Bible.    Jesus  Iht  ton  qf  Sirach. 

Water-drops  wear  away  stones,  and  iron  is  worn  out  by  the  hands. 
But  the  crooked  timben  of  a  wagon  wheel  will  never  regain  their  natund 
condition,  however  much  industry  is  expended  on  them. 

A  field  good  by  nature  grows  wild  by  neglect;  and  the  better  it  natu- 
rally is,  so  much  the  more  unfruitful  is  it  if  allowed  to  rcmun  unculti- 
vated.    . 


^  Wmn  Of  PUMM  AMD  TlimilM. 

Howentr  Tonj^  ind  bird  the  gnraiid  nur  bc^  It  vQl  ^t,  when  It  hu 
nceiTwl  tb«  DMasmr  cultinticm,  bew  good  fruiL  . 

Do  not  traM  bj  neglect  grow  eroded  and  unfruitful,  hut  when  praperiy 
tmded,  are  thej  not  made  fit  to  bear  fruit  f 

What  body  is  bo  BtroiiK  as  not.  to  became  weakened  b^  disorderly  liv- 
lag ;  and  what  so  weak  Siat  traiumg  will  not  strengthen  it  f 

Are  not  horaea,  if  well  broken  when  colts,  obedient  to  the  rider,  and 
those  not  broken,  wild  and  bard  mouthed  f 

Are  not  the  wildest  bossts  tamable  by  assiduity  f 

Batnan  chantcter  cwtsidered  in  this  point  of  view.  Is  a  lonz-flxed  habit. 

Juat  as  it  is  neceuary  that  the  limba  of  a  child  should  dutb  proper 
management  eren  immediately  after  its  birth,  ia  order  that  they  may  grow 
properiy,  even  so  must  the  moral  character,  as  long  as  the  child  is  wedc 
and  tendtf,  be  Inined,  eren  from  the  earliest  youth. 

nie  80^  of  children  are  as  wax,  upon  whidi,  as  with  a  seal,  impres- 
■ioos ^wisdem and Tirlue  can  easily  be  made;  wberees afterwards,  wh«i 
they  have  beotMne  hardened,  they  can  be  ersMd  only  with  difficulty,  and 
in  like  manner  all  new  ones  are  reflisted. 

Children  should  wtIt  be  made  to  leant  useful  OAagt. 

As  the  vine-grower  (hives  down  stakes  near  the  v inea  to  support  them, 
so  must  the  teacher  bstan  good  teaching  and  admonitions  to  enildren,  if 
they  are  to  possess  a  good  moral  character.  And  to  this  end  children 
■hould  have  only  such  teachers  as  unite  with  a  true  morality,  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  and  ezperienoe. 

He  who  does  otherwise,  is  like  a  sick  man  who  neglects  the  real  ph^i< 
dan,  but  sends  for  a  quack,  who  by  ignorant  treatment  destroys  his  life ; 
or  like  a  merchant  who  turns  away  the  most  ridlUhl  captain,  and  employs 
the  least  skillthl  one  instead. 

A  good  education,  including  the  proper  instruction,  ia  &.e  first,  middle 
and  ust  means  by  which  voutii  become  virtuous ;  while  all  other  good 
things,  such  as  riches,  hirii  birth,  beauty,  tc,  are  in  oomparison  wiUi 
such  an  education  not  worUi  trying  for. 

Children  most  be  protected  from  follies  and  from  intarcouree  with  bed 
nen,  and  made  aocuetotned  to  tell  the  truth ;  and  never  to  Ibrget  that 
lying  is  a  contemptible  thing,  and  deserving  of  universal  abhorrence. 

When  parents,  from  avarice  or  conscientiouslessness  or  ignorance  or 
any  other  oauae,  neglect  their  children,  the  sad  consequences  which  puni^ 
such  conduct  do  not  fkil  to  follow. 

When  sudi  sons  grow  up  to  be  men,  give  themselves  up  to  the  most 
Erigfatful  vioes,  and  squander  all  their  goods,  tfaei^  wbea  it  is  too  lata,  the 
parents  who  have  ruined  them,  feel  the  deepest  dktreas.        Pldtabcb. 

It  ia  a  natural  impulse  fbr  parents  to  love  their  children  and  to  be 
troubled  when  they  are  in  trouole  ^  as  we  see,  even  in  the  cose  of  unrea- 
soning beasts,  that  they  will  even  gtve  their  lives  for  their  children. 

If  one  bad  twenty  children,  and  among  them  all  only  one  who  was 
good  and  obedient,  that  &thor  would  feel  towards  that  good  child,  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  if  he  had  no  others. 

Father  and  mother  are  in  a  posititm  similar  to  Qod's,  as  relates  to  their 
children ;  and  the  paternal  feelings  of  God  towards  us  ar«  excellently 
recn-esented  in  them. 

But  this  ought  married  persons  to  know ;  that  neither  God,  Christian- 
ity, or  all  the  world,  can  impose  upon  them  or  their  children  any  greater 
or  more  useful  work,  than  tfiat  they  should  train  up  their  children  welL 

This  is  the  directaet  road  to  he«ven. 

And  when  parents  do  not  industriously  perform  thdr  duty,  it  is  as 
unnatural  a  thing  as  for  firo  not  to  hum,  or  water  not  to  wet 

And  on  the  other  hand,  hell  can  not  be  more  easily  served,  nor  a  more 


UuDg  be  dMW,  than  b;  tb*  n^ect  of  childnn  hytitdt  pannta, 
•nd  thur  being  permitted  to  curse  and  svear,  leam  ahaiiMftU  WOTds  «m 
Boogm  and  live  accordingto  tbeir  own  wills,  Ldtou. 

PareDta  are  placed  in  their  station  bj  God,  not  mere]?  to  Qnd  their 
^eaBore  in  th«ir  (diildren,  or  to  gratiry  their  curiositj  with  them ;  and 
■tfll  Un  to  drlTS  them  to  anger  and  to  proroke  them  with  excessiTe  pun- 
Munent;  but  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  like  manner  a«  the  labors  of  pious  and  Qod-fearing  parents  are  cer- 
tainly followed  b;  a  rich  blessing—for  pious  children  are  a  crown  and 
honor  to  them,  (I^xit.  zrii ;  6) — bo,  if  parents  will  not  exercise  the  proper 
care  and  pains,  but  let  things  go  on  as  they  will,  do  not  tnun  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fear  of  Qod,  but  give  them  over  to  wickedness  and  corrupt 
diem,  then  certainly  will  God^  anger  and  idl  manner  of  curses  be  upon 
both  parents  and  cluldreu.     (Pror.  x ;  1,)  Luthu. 

The  home,  the  gdtool  aad  the  chnrdi  are  the  three  chief  pillars  of  edu- 

Therefore  this  must  come  to  ruin,  if  one  <rf  these  pillars  is  broken  down  ; 
and  moat  of  all  does  a  defect  in  the  Ant  of  tbese  cormpt  children. 

The  iraprafsioM  wbicb  the  child  receives  at  home,  being  the  first,  and 
•Dforced  by  the  examples  of  the  fether  and  mother,  are  the  most  nt- 
durin^ 

Tho  parents  are  the  flnt  and  meet  influential  instructors ;  and  accord-' 
ingly,  moat  distinguished  men  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  eqoy  a  good. 
Iitmie  truning. 

In  the  relations  of  the  parents  to  the  children,  it  is  of  the  utmoit  con- 
sequence that,  on  the  sut^eot  of  education,  fether  and  mother  ^onld 


To  this  result  will  contribute  the  earnestness  and  firmness  of  the  fhther, 
the  softness,  wannth,  patience,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proper  steady 
strictness,  of  the  mother. 

It  is  the  interminglmg  i^  Uiese  traits  whiclf  will  complete  the  ideal  of 
a  bwne  education,  and  is  the  founda^on  of  happiness  in  the  ftmily. 

Those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  best  gift  which  he  can  give  to  man — 
children — should  find  no  place  of  amusement,  gaming  (able,  eay  society, 
or  theatrical  exhibition,  any  more  necessary  to  them  tban  is  tne  company 
of  their  children. 

Absences  from  home  should  only  be  occasionallT  taken,  as  a  necessanr 
recreation  and  relief^  to  make  them  more  capable  of  performing  their 
home  duty. 

For  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  Eclf-devotion. 

But  this  is  exactly  calculated  to  cripple  the  &cultiea  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  fulfillment  of  tho  educational  duties. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  mother  can  do  very  much  not  only  for    , 
the  corporeal  benefit,  but  also  for  the  mental  development,  of  her  childreD, 
if  she  is  an  intelligent  and  true  mother. 

She  usually  has  her  children  much  about  her  in  their  early  years ;  they 
depend  chiefly  upon  her.  She  has  their  youthful  minds  enUrely  in  her 
power. 

She  can  therefore  do  much  to  direct  aright  the  first  development  of  their 
perceptions  and  of  their  reflective  powers;  to  secure  them  an  early  ao- 
qnotntance  with  language,  the  moat  important  means  of  cultivating  the 
understanding ;  and  that  even  their  titUe  plays  may  have  some  referenca 
to  a  higher  purpose. 

Even  upon  sons  while  growing  up  into  young  men — whom  so  many 
mothers,  even  of  intelligence,  consider  as  crown  beyond  their  influenco— 
they  can  have  an  infiuence  in  many  ways  MneficiaL  Nikmeybb. 


■^  wortm  ot  tAxmm  and  tuohibs. 

I  hold  it  inconteetebtci,  that  it  th«  historjr  of  all  thoac  men  vcre  fidlr 
known,  who  h&ve  distinguished  themselrcs  for  uprightocss  or  Tirtnt^  it 
would  be  found  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  owed  these  good  qualities  to 
tbeir  mothers. 

It  is  not  now  sufficiently  underBtood,  bow  importaDt  for  the  future  life 
is  on  innocent  and  blameless  youth;  how  aliuoet  all  those  who  have  ciuojred 
this  advantage,  have  owed  it  to  thdr  mothers;  and  how  univcrsallj  the 
pcrfi^ction  and  the  good  fortune  of  men  is  founded  upon  female  intelligence 
aad  fomale  virtue.  Iselin. 

Parents  are  under  obligations  to  educate  their  children,  because  they 
are  required  to  do  80  by  the  voice  of  nature,  renrd  for  tbeir  own  happi- 
ness, and  their  obligations  to  society  and  to  the  divine  orgaaiauttion  of  the 
human  race 

This  education  differs  from  the  instruction  which  the  children  recurs 
from  others ;  but  for  this  latter  they  must  be  prepared  in  the  bosom  of  tiie 
&mily,  and  brought  up  to  it 

Parents  can  therefore  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  this  physical,  intel' 
lectuat,  and  moral  and  religious  training,  any  more  than  the  furnisliing  of 
that  dvic  education  which  only  terminates  at  years  of  discretion  and  fit- 
ness for  an  indcpeodent  employment,  Voa  Ammom, 

Ho  who  can  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  fitther,  has  no  right  to  become 
a  btber. 

Neither  poverty,  nor  labtrir,  nor  regard  for  men,  can  excuse  him  from 
Ivinging  up  his  diildren  and  from  educating  them  himself. 

I  assure  every  one  who  has  a  heart,  and  who  neglects  these  holy  duties, 
that  he  will  one  day  weep  bitter  tears  over  his  butt,  and  will  never  escape 
i«norse  for  it  Rousseau. 

To  neglect  the  education  of  children,  not  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
this  holy  purpose,  so  for  as  parents  may  be  able,  in  their  circumstances, 
not  to  secure  them  the  best  teachers,  not  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school, 
not  to  instructthem  personally  as  fu:  as  possibl^  not  to  protect  them  front 
vice  and  by  good  examples  to  encourage  thcin  to  goodness,  is  worse  than 
to  expose  young  children ;  it  is  the  murder  of  tbeir  immortal  souls. 

Children  are  the  most  lovely  bond  of  marriage ;  the  best  wool  on  the  sheep. 

When  Dr.  Jonas  hung  up  over  the  table  a  beautiful  bough  of  cherries 
in  memory  of  the  creation,  and  praised  the  magnificence  and  goodness  of 
Clod  in  such  fruits,  Dr.  Uartin  Lutber  said ; 

Why  do  you  not  think  likcwiee  of  your  children,  the  fruit  of  your 
bodies,  which  arc  more  valuable,  and  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  crea- 
tures of  God,  than  whole  trees  full  of  fruit  f 

But  men  go  their  wavs  and  think  nothing  of  it:  yea,  are  even  blind 
and  avaricious  about  sucD  gifts ;  as  very  commonly  happens,  that  people, 
when  they  have  children,  bijcome  more  and  more  miserly,  and  pinch  and 
r^e  and  scrape,  that  they  may  leave  them  the  more. 

Do  you  not  know  that  his  own  portion  is  sot  i^art  for  every  child  even 
before  ho  comes  into  the  world,  and  what  is  to  happen  to  him  f  And  the 
proverb  says,  the  more  children,  the  better  fortune. 

Ah,  dear  Lord  God  1  how  great  is  the  blindness  and  ignorance  and  vile- 
neas  of  a  man  who  does  not  consider  this,  but  who  misuses  the  best  and 
uost  valuable  of  God's  gids  I  Luthes. 


But  just  as  the  husbandman  renders  uselew  the  seed  which  ho  has  sown, 
if  he  givoa  it  no  Airther  care,  so  aU  the  parental  care  of  their  children's 


ogle 


Thj  wifb  eHbU  be  KB  ft  fhiitful  vine  bj  the  eidos  of  tliioe  house :  thf 
duldren  like  oliTe-pluits  round  about  thy  t&ble. 

Behold,  that  tlius  sh&ll  the  man  b«  that  foaroth  tho  Lord. 

Ye*  Ibou  sholt  see  thy  cbUdren's  cbildren,  and  pence  upon  Israd. 

BiBLs.     P*.  cxniii. 

Ghadren's  clothes  ebould  be  ne*t,  but  not  rich,  oreo  if  tbo  meanB  of  tbt 
parents  will  pemtit  iL 

For  temporal  wealth  is  transitory;  while  rich  clothing  usually  infects  a 
child's  mind  witti  pride. 

To  cure  or  hide  bodily  defects,  and  to  let  the  soul  remain  ugly,  is  noth- 
Idk  but  whitewashing  a  sepulchre  fiill  of  fashionable  bones. 

To  bring  them  to  luiptism,  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  not  to 
[nstrDCt  them  anv  fiiruicr  in  Christianity,  is  a  ikngerous  custom.  It 
queuches  the  sparli  of  faith,  and  may  destroy  a  soul,  wnich  at  tho  last  day 
will  cry  Ah !  and  Wol  orer  the  neglect  of  its  parents. 

As  uie  years  pass  on,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their  <^ildren 
learn  something  which  may  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to  God  and  \o 
the  commwiwealth. 

Beasonable  parents  will  consider  not  only  for  what  their  sons  arc  fitted, 
but  whether  their  own  meaos  will  allow  of  it 

It  Is  conlnry  to  prudence  to  risk  tmything  in  hazards. 

And  in  particular,  it  is  an  over-baste  which  deserves  punishment,  to 
nndettake  to  devote  children  to  a  particular  calling,  even  before  they  are 
btMii.    Such  destinations  often  have  bad  results. 

It  would  be  well  if  women  were  not  merely  made  to  stick  fast  to  house- 
Itold  afikirs,  but  were  to  have  their  understanding  cultivated  and  their 
moral  nature  developed,  so  that  together  with  Martha's  attainments  b 
bmily  management,  they  might  with  Hary  choose  the  good  part  Luke, 
z;43. 

Moderate  correction  with  the  rod,  in  case  of  positiro  obstinacy  is  better 
than  a  foolish  bugb«&r. 

Fear  and  terror  are  iojurious,  and  often  may  become  impossible  to  b« 
removed  during  the  whole  life. 

As  reason  gron-s  with  years.  It  will  be  well  for  parents  to  instruct  chil- 
dren  in  their  duties  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  neighbors ;  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice,  so  that 
they  may  not  go  astray  and  &11  into  immotality. 

Above  ail,  parents  should  set  their  children  a  good  example. 

For  children  are  like  tinder,  which  quickly  catches  fire. 

The  tendency  to  evil  already  exists ;  and  if  parents  nourish  it  by  a  bad 
example,  the  result  is  an  unreasonable  life,  and  one  unplcesinc  to  God. 

If  parents  are  Qod-fbrgotten  and  vicious,  their  children  will  readily  be 
led  into  the  same  vices. 

Parents  should  punish  their  children  for  all  evil  deeds,  but  should  seek 
prudently  to  avoid  the  two  hannful  extremes  of  too  great  rashness  and 
too  great  indulgence. 

For  the  rormer  banishes  love  from  the  child,  and  the  latter  frnr. 

He  is  rather  a  devil  to  his  children  than  a  father,  who  denies  them 
necessary  food,  clothing  and  maintenance,  or  who  strikes  or  drives  oway 
frcnk  him  those  of  them  who  are  silly  or  deformed  or  Inme. 

And  he  shows  a  foolish  and  shallow  love,  who  gives  up  to  nil  their  will- 
fnlnesses,  and  winks  at  their  bad  habits. 

A  middle  path  is  best 

The  Bible  must  be  early  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  children ;  Ibr  this  fa 


70  Dorta  ai  fabihti  im  Tucans. 

the  book  which  brings  the  JuRt  to  tme  wisdom  uid  prudencti    (Pel  czix; 
dr;  ciii:  2  Tim.  iii;  IS:  ITim-ir;  6:  ProT.  xsii ;  19. 

CBBisruH  BocHnx. 

If  joa  are  blessed  with  children,  bo  sot  tbst  jour  children  shsD  be 
carefuUj  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

If  s  prince  hsd  honored  you  hj  presenting  jrou  his  portrnt,  and  you, 
out  of  folly  or  lack  of  respect,  had  pen)utt«d  it  to  become  covered  irith 
dnst,  cobwebs  and  dirt,  could  jou  hope  to  receive  anj  farther  &ven  fiam 
him,  if  he  should  tiecomo  aware  of  your  c*reUesD«es,  or  should  sm  it  f 

Bat  your  children  are  the  imue  of  God. 

If  you  act  wrongly  by  them,  the  Omniscient  will  not  leave  you  unpunr 
iihed. 

Hen  must  cmiseonte  to  God  the  firatlii^  botb  of  their  thou^ts  and  of 
their  youth. 

Then  He  will  bcstair  his  hlssiii^  aa  the  resL 

You  ought  to  pray  for  and  with  your  children. 

When  your  children  bave  arisen,  sod  are  clean,  washed  nnd  dressed, 
let  them  oome  to  you  and  bid  you  a  piod  morning. 

Then  you  cam  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  about  them,  and  bow  ta 
«i»ustlt 

llieu  place  them  before  you,  and  with  uncovered  head  pray  the  praver 
Ibr  parents  over  them,  and  bless  them  with  laying  on  of  hands;  so  tost 
tbey  may  hear  and  understand  bow  the  eternal  well-being  of  children  is 
wrnestly  desired  by  their  parents ;  so  that  they  may  not  only  )>e  made 
more  oMdient,  but  may  in  the  subsequont  management  of  their  own  chil> 
drea  do  th«  like. 

Watchthat  no  wickedhabit  comes  upon  the  children;  for  their  d^ravod 
nature  will  otherwise  slways  be  before  their  better  nattira. 

Boys  and  girls  should  always  sleep  in  separate  rooms ;  and  brothers  and 
dstera  Hhoulo  not  see  each  other  without  dothes,  after  they  can  go  alooe. 

Wherever  posflible,  each  child  should  have  a  separate  bed. 

Do  not  permit  your  children  to  hesr  loose  and  fhvolous  stories. 

A  child  s  Bible  with  pictures,  to  be  explained  by  you,  picture  by  pto- 
tons  is  the  best  book  for  children. 

Chriatian  parents  should  be  very  careful  what  sort  of  persons  they  have 
■dbout  their  children;  for  from  thrae,  if  they  are  immonl  or  Ticious  per- 
sona, they  often  leant  tricks,  improper  speeches  and  curses,  whidt  uey 
would  otherwise  never  have  heard,  much  more  leanicd. 

Children  sre,  so  tA  speak,  like  apes  ;  they  will  imitate  what  they  see. 

The  children  should  not  understand  tlist  their  parents  are  man  and 
wife. 

The  rod  should  only  be  used  on  important  occasions. 

Children  should  be  made  to  give  brief  and  intelligent  answers.  Permit 
so  obscurity  and  no  conceit  of  cunninE  to  appear  in  thur  words.  Do  not 
praise  witty  children,  but  rather  God-fcorine  ones. 

They  should  be  early  cured  of  coarse  ana  awkward  habits. 

Empty  threats  should  be  avoided. 

The  love  for  their  children  of  many  parents  is  a  really  foolish  mere 
animal  instincL 

Manv  i^cnts  admire  the  foolish  and  apish  gestures  and  tridts,  and 
even  tlie  improper  speeches  and  wicked  actions  of  their  children;  and 
thus  do  not  love  them  as  human  beings,  but  amuse  themselves  with  them 
as  if  tbey  were  young  apes. 

Many  parents,  if  they  have  a  nice  morsel  In  their  dish,  giro  it  to  Cbeir 
duldren  out  of  their  own  mouUiH,  as  a  hen  does  to  her  chickens,  and  thus 
sccostom  them  to  lickerishnoss  and  to  dainties,  iu  a  way  that  can  produce 
nothing  but  corruption. 


.,oglc 


Tbfl  more  aconomicallT  chfldren  in  broagfat  up,  Uu  Btan  nfelr. 

Uutf  pwentfl  beat  and  abuse  their  childrea  for  being  bo  rude,  ill-trained 
■ndboonab. 

But  the  &ult  is  with  those  who  brought  th«m  up. 

How  cwi  your  dUldren  be  well  conducted,  if  you  youmelf  are  an  uncul- 
tivated boorf 

IT  TOn  are  a  dhty  Tellcnr,  how  can  your  children  be  well  trained  t 

It  u  ai  the  &Ma  report*  of  tlM  crab,  who  told  her  youne  one  not  t« 
wallc  backwards,  but  forwarda.  But  the  young  one  answered,  "Bhowme 
the  w«y  and  I  will  follow  in  it" 

And  that  is  a  very  foolish  ezpreMion  of  thoM  who  Bay,  "  Uy  children 
da  not  need  to  make  bowi.    They  are  not  going  to  be  gentlemen." 

They  are  not,  truly  I 

But  undentand,  you  blockhead,  that  decent  conduct  is  appropriate  to 
■IL     (Siraeh^  ziz;  SO;  i'roi'.,  sx;  11.) 

Pannts  ^ould  not  treat  their  own  children  with  more  respect  thax 
those  of  others. 

To  do  80  CMUes  jealousy,  however  young  they  are. 

It  dixpleaset  thera;  and  their  diBsaUBfiiction  grows  as  they  grow  older; 
tnd  will  in  the  end  canse  dislike,  anger,  enmity  and  revenge,  even  if  it  !• 
not  nntU  the  parents  are  dead.  Uoschehosgk 

Parents  are  indisputably  moat  Immediately  called,  and  most  naturally 
bound,  to  [mivide  Mr  the  cultivation  of  (he  bodily  and  intellectual  powert 
of  those  to  whom  they  hav«  given  Itfo. 

An  instinctive  impulse  makes  them  fittest  and  most  Bkillful  to  attend  to 
the  flnt  neceesitiea  of  their  children,  and  to  endure  their  weaknesses  with 
patience. 

Early  habituation  to  the  company  of  their  children  makes  it  almost 
indispensable  to  parents  in  whom  the  voice  of  nature  is  not  silenced  by 
unhappy  drcumstances  or  by  corruption  of  morois. 

They  thus  learn  to  feel  that  these  beings,  at  first  so  helplcBs,  depoid 
entirely  npon  their  strength  apd  their  will;  and  this  feehng  whidt  no 
other  person  can  have  so  strongly  ub  parents,  except,  (during  tlieir  earli- 
est years,)  a  nurse,  strengthens  their  intei:est  in  their  little  ones. 

The  home,  the  fiunily,  will  always  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
growth  of  a  dtild. 

A  child  is  like  a  yonng  plant,  to  whidi  a  too  early  transplantation  ia 
EiguTiouB,  even  if  the  new  Roil  is  the  beat 

It  is  onlv  in  the  &mily  that  certMn  Impreesions  can  bo  received,  and 
certain  feeungs  awakened,  which,  as  beinc  tboae  most  distinctively  htimiin, 
should  be  de^ly  and  strongly  rooted  in  the  human  breoEt ;  Eurh  are  love 
of  pareDts,  sense  of  domestic  happineGe,  early  sympathy  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  bmily ;  pure  susceptibilities,  which  contain  the  germ  of  those  feel- 
ings for  universal  humanity,  which  are  so  easily  quenched  for  ever. 

Children  who  by  accident  or  convenience,  or  perhaps  the  miiitiken 
views  of  their  parents,  are  thnist  too  soon  out  of  their  homes  among 
Btrangera,  uaually  cease  to  be  children  too  soon,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
chifahah  fcolla,  Init  without  becoming  for  that  reason  any  better. 

Tbej  omit  a  step  In  their  experience  which,  according  (o  the  wise 
MTangementa  of  nalore,  dionld  not  be  omitted. 

But  the  advantages  above  mentioned  can  only  be  expected  where  the 
parents,  by  their  own  example,  awaken  and  nourish  the  germ  of  a  pure 
tumanity  in  their  children ;  for  this  means  is  undoubtedly  more  (ffltitnt 
than  all  poasible  positive  instrumentalities  and  institutions. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  children  should  respect  and  valve  nothing  so 
n)ueh  as  what  is  commended  to  them  by  the  words  and  actions  of  those 
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whose  ofbpring  they  are,  undo"  whose  protortioa  they  grow  np,  tni  who 
ore  thus  the  first  objects  of  their  nvereace  and  love. 

Tba  influence,  moreover,  of  conatftnt  asaocution,  and  the  tone  of  family 
liA  which  proceeds  from  the  chanctar  and  spirit  of  parents,  have  so 
uninterrupted  and  strong  an  influence,  although  it  is  imperceptible,  that 
this  cause  alone  will  serve  ta  explain  all  (he  peculiarities  of  children, 
not  only  the  resembiances,  but  also—for  the  j  are  not  all  brought  up  under 
the  same  circumstancea  and  the  same  time,  if  they  are  by  the  same  panmn 
->-the  dis^milarities  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  not  even  the  highest  degree  of  mordity  and 
education  in  pareota  cui  of  itself  protect  Uteir  children  iVoin  injuries ;  for 
the  world  ana  actual  lifo,  work  along  with  them,  and  Join  In  the  wpik  of 
education.  Nishktek. 

Whoever  has  a  Gither,  or  mother,  or  boQi,  must  be  educated  by  him, 
her,  or  both  ;  and  no  one,  neither  father  nor  mother,  can  for  gold  or  good 
words  hire  anoUier  mother  and  another  (athor  for  their  children. 

Parents  can  infinitely  lighten  their  duties  in  this  respect,  by  apportion- 
ing to  themselvos  such  parts  of  the  child's  training  as  are  roost  proper  for 
neb  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  part  of  ue  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  every  advance  in  knowledgo  or  usefulness. 

l%e  mutoal  instructive  affections  of  teacher  and  pupil,  in  this  c»re  also 
^minish  by  at  l«*8t  half;  the  labor  of  tho  occupation. 

But  what  is  it  that  people  of  rank — the  question  is  worth  considering — 
secure  by  employing  all  sorts  of  nurses  for  their  children  f 

If  the  question  is  rightly  answered,  this  is  it: — aurses'  stories  and  all 
manner  of  vulgarisms  in  speedi  and  action.  IIipfbl. 

And  whether  a  father  or  a  mother  be  evereo  much  absorbed,  one  in  buai* 
ness  and  labor,  the  other  in  domestic  affairs,  time  enough  in  evenings  and 
unoccupied  days  to  instruct  their  children  in  what  tliey  tboroselves  know 
— whether  the  treasure  of  their  lives  and  experiences  be  great  or  sciiUl — 
to  set  before  them  examples  fhim  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  from  life,  to 
impress  good  advice  and  pious  prindples  upon  their  hearts — time  enough 
for  this  can  be  commanded  oven  by  those  who  have  to  cam  their  daily 
living  by  thtAr  daily  labor. 

I  recommend  mv  children,  O  Qod,  to  Thee:  Thou  gavest  them  to  roe, 
and  I  praise  and  tEiank  thco  therefor  with  my  whole  seal.  Be  their  pro- 
tection ;  fonake  them  not ;  bless  and  watch  over  them,  so  that  they  may 
easily  walk  in  thy  ways,  to  rhy  satisfaction. 

Father!  Ah  how  many  dangers  await  them  in  thisworldl  Who  could 
escape  thorn  unless  supported  by  Thy  band]  Let  them  be  free  from  tho 
dominion  of  all  lusts,  pure  and  pious ;  let  them  act  only  as  shall  bo  well 
pleasing  to  Thee,  aiid  disregard  the  impulses  of  vice. 

I  do  not  and  ought  not  to  pray  Thee  to  preserve  thom  from  all  afflictions 
liere  on  eartit ;  nor  to  reward  their  virtue  here  with  constant  huppincm, 
the  granting  of  overy  wish  and  the  fulfillment  of  every  hope;  nor  for 
■uch  treasures  as  vanish  away. 

Give  them  during  tho  journey  of  their  livca,  0  Lord,  only  what  to  Thy 
wisdom  shall  seem  good  ;  only  what  shall  render  them  wise  and  fit  for 
heaven.  If  they  should  turn  away  from  Thee,  not  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  could  compensate  for  tho  loss  of  their  soul's  happineen. 

Let  but  one  petition  from  me  meet  a  gracious  oar ; — Lot  not  nil  their 
days  be  entirely  joyless.  If  they  are  to  be  proved  by  Thc«,  let  it  be  in  a 
pateroal  manner ;  and  let  not  their  souls  be  deprived  of  faitik  and  strength. 

Let  none  of  my  children,  O  God,  be  mode  miserable  by  vice.  Let 
none  of  thom  he  a  vexation  to  his  neighbors,  nor  the  sport  of  his  eocmies. 
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IM  tbeai  be  useful  to  the  worid,  not  ttttid  of  exertion  nor  Ubor ;  let  them 
live  by  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industrj,  and  thus  escape  bom  w«nt 

May  the  triumphal  day  of  Thy  pious  one  be  a  day  of  bliss  to  mel 
Help  me,  that  when  we  appear  before  Thee,  none  of  mine  Bhall  be  want- 
ing. Then  shall  I  say  with  joy,  "  See,  Father,  here  am  T,  and  here  are 
also  thoBo  whom  Thy  grace  gave  unto  me  to  be  trained  for  heavca" 

A  fether  should  every  day  pray  to  God,  "Lord,  l«acb  nw  aright  to 
stand  in  Thy  place  towards  my  childrea"  Rdckebt.    (Poem.) 

Education  in  the  "nurture  and  adraonition  of  the  Lord,"  is  and  must 
bo  the  principal  thing. 

AU  wisdom  is  not  founded  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, — all  corporeal  train- 
ing and  artistic  skill,  are  of  little  use;  hut  the  fear  of  God,  a  pious 
Christinn  feeling,  habitude  to  Tirtuo  and  good  order,  the  right  training  of 
the  heart,  arc  useful  in  nil  things.  They  are  security  for  present  ana  fu- 
ture happiness. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  holiest  of  the  duties  of  parents,  and  univeraally' 
for  church  and  state,  not  only  to  train  the  understandings  of  the'youthful 
branches  of  humanity  entrusted  to  them,  hut  to  elevate  their  hearts,  and 
thus  to  educate  a  future  gcnentiou  deserving  of  happiness  and  of  a  bless- 
ing. •  Schwa  BB. 

Teachers  should  treat  thdr  pupils  as  they  would  their  own  children  ; 
should  have  pleasora  in  being  with  and  among  them ;  should  love  them 
as  affectionately  as  K  good  hen  does  her  chickens  j  for  in  Donatus,  first 
comes  Amo,  and  Doeeo  follows  afterwards.  Gulas. 

The  teacher  should  he  free  tlxaa  all  sclfishncEs;  he  should  love,  in  hia 
pupils,  themselves  and  humanity ;  he  should  not  respect  a  puijil  lut«  than 
hlmselfl  but  should  even  observe,  with  revcrenc^  whether  he  lias  not  met, 
in  the  pupil,  an  individual  of  even  higher  grade  of  mind  apd  capacity 
than  himself 

The  teacher  should  use  all  his  powers  to  make  his  pupil  amore  valuable 
man  than  he  himself  is. 

He  should  not  claim  any  influence  over  the  pupil  than  the  latter  feels 
of  himself. 

If  love  inspire  him,  and  patience  sAsist  him,  the  consciousness  of  his 
divine  vocation  will  cnahlu  hioi  to  overcome  tbe  difficulties  of  liis  work. 

Be  should  employ  only  such  incitements  and  means  of  tmining  as  are 
noble,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  the  essential  ideas  of  humanity,  and 
such  OS  unite  virtue,  love,  justice  and  beauty ;  so  that  the  pupil  may 
respect  him  as  a  true  man.  Eiiause. 

The  first  and  principal  mark  of  eminent  mental  cndowmontfi  is  a  mem- 
ory which  easily  grasps  knowledge,  retains  it  ^thfully,  and  renders  it  up 
when  desired. 

The  second  mark  is  imitation. 

For  it  indicates  c>q)acity  for  being  taught,  if  young  people  endeavor  to 
repeat  what  they  see. 

A  young  man  however  docs  not  give  hopeful  Indications  by  trying  to 
imitate  for  the  sake  of  making  others  laugh. 

If  ho  really  has  talent  he  will  be  modest ;  a  feeble  intellect  would  be 
preferable  to  a  vicious  tdhdencj-. 

Yet  tills  modesty  will  be  very  difibront  fron\  stupidity  or  indolence. 

What  such  a  boy  is  taught,  he  will  undarstand  without  difficulty. 

llo  will  question  inquisitively  about  many  things ;  thus  endt-avoring 
rather  to  follow  than  to  lead. 

Too  early  n  duvclopiuent  of  the  mind  docs  not  easily  bear  good  Iruit 
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Sudi  chndreo  euBj  Inm  some  litUe  things,  but  soon  lose  tbeir  roenUl 
Mtirlty.  ' 

Precodoua  reDiaies  Kccomplish  ererTthine  quicUr,  but  Dot  mudi. 

What  th«7  know  hu  do  substanti&l  fouDdiUton. 

It  is  like  seeds  of  grmin  scatterad  on  the  surlkco  of  the  earth,  whicli 
indeed  quidclj  spring  up  and  put  out  ieares,  but  wither  before  liarvest 
with  empty  ears. 

This  n^id  faculty  of  learning  is  Tcry  successful  in  early  youth,  but 
soon  comee  to  a  stand,  and  alt  admiration  of  it  dies  with  iL 

As  soon  as  a  teacher  has  otherwise  examined  the  capacity  of  a  pupil,  bt 
should  seek  how  his  mind  requires  to  be  managed. 

Soma,  if  not  stimulated,  grow  indiffcreat;  others  will  not  endure  any- 
thing of  an  imperatire  nature.  Fear  restrains  some,  others  it  dcprires  of 
their  spirits.  A  coDtiauous  strictness  quite  pRsttstes  some,  while  otben 
are  enconnged  by  it 

A  teacher  must  be  able  to  study  the  variations  of  charscter  in  his  pupils, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly '  and  so  to  instruct  each,  that  the  peculiar 
McallcnCBg  of  his  character  will  be  developed,  and  that  thus  be  will  be 
directed  as  his  powers  require. 

Nature  must  advaDce  by  moans  of  art 

He  who  is  urged  into  employments  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  will 
•coompltah  no  mcve  than  he  whose  mind  is  Defected. 

ExaminatioD  of  the  mental  facnlties  and  of  their  reftareooe  to  instnte- 
tion  ia  abeolntdy  Deceesary. 

For  soma  show  a  preference  for  history,  some  for  poetry,  some  for  law ; 
while  others  had  beUer  be  sent  to  the  plough. 

But  if  we  find  one  whose  mind  is  quite  corrupt,  shall  we  allow  him  to 
proceed  with  his  studies  f 

It  is  necessary  for  a  young  person  to  apply  himself  to  something;  shall 
be  not  be  permitted  to  make  auy  exertions  to  do  so  f 

If  be  has  any  one  good  natural  trait,  it  ou^t  not  to  bo  neglected,  but 
rather  strengthenod,  and  ozis:ting  deflcioncies,  as  fkr  sa  possible,  supplied. 

Feeble  intellects  must  bo  condescended  to,  at  least  so  fiw  as  to  learn 
what  (heir  natural  tmdencies  are. 

For  in  this  way  they  may  at  least  accomplish  whatever  they  are  capa- 
ble t£  QUINTILIAN. 

"Rie  same  education,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  not  produce 
the  same  virtues ;  (br  these  differ  according  to  natural  endoivments.  For 
instuice;  the  manly  virtues  are  more  commandiDg,  the  womanly  moro 
obedient,  in  character  -,  and  in  like  manner,  minds  vary  in  the  same  sex. 

Our  endeavors  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  the  subjection  of  tho 
unreasoning  part  to  the  reasoning  port 

Thus  are  tne  virtues  produced. 

Education  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in  moral 
excellence;  as  the  land  is  prepared  before  the  seed' is  sown  in  it 

Nature  has  planted  within  us  an  innate  fkculty  of  knowing  and  of  con- 
science; by  which  we  decide  within  ourselves  upon,  existence  and  non- 
existenoa,  in  doing  and  not  doing,  with  a  yes  or  no,  without  any  further 
reasonings. 

The  better  manners  are,  the  better  the  conditiop  of  the  whole  state ;  for 
the  power  of  the  law  rests  in  great  part  upon  usage. 

If  the  pods  concern  themselves  aboiit  men,  that  whidi  lies  nearest  their 
hearts  with  r^;ard  to  them  is  their  nobler  part ;  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  and  moral  faculties. 

For  as  the  eye  receives  light  throughout  the  surrounding  atmoRphere, 
M  does  the  mind  through  instruction.  Akistotu. 
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Education  shoald  b«  conunenoed  irith  tha  flnt  apMAranoe  of  the  cbild's 
mind,  bj  the  mother  uid  tiw  ouise ;  iD  order  that  the  child  uuj  kirewily 
be  reoeiTing  usefid  tnmmg.  Cbbtuppch. 

Education  must  pnxwed  by  develc^iag  thia  imputae,  [of  imitationl  which 
ra»o  feels  by  n&Cure ;  Mtd  must  endekvor  to  lead  him  07  this  rood  to  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  Akistotlb. 

It  is  not  at  the  banning  of  the  aerenth  year,  as  Heaiod  directe,  but  at 


but  must  rather  at  fint  be  carried  forward  in  a  metliod  more  like  play. 

Nurses  should  be  cbceen,  having  good  moral  diaracter  and  correct 
habits  of  speaking ;  for  the  first  impressions  upon  the  cbitd  are  the  most 

In  like  manner  should  the  child'a  play-foUows  be  of  irreproaohable 

The  sense  of  honor  should  early  be  brengfat  into  activity,  and  be  stim- 
tdatad  by  rewards  and  emulation. 

As  there  are  some  exercises  to  which  the  body  can  only  be  truned  in 
youth,  so  the  first  elemraits  of  edueati<Ht  must  bring  out  its  prindpal 
points.    They  will  be  more  easily  comprehended  at  that  age. 

niose  parents  whose  own  echiestion  was  defective,  must  bestow  the 
more  care  upon  the  education  of  their  children. 

Although  scarcely  so  much  can  be  taueht  in  the  first  three  years  as  in 
one  of  those  which  follow  next  after,  still  it  is  in  them,  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid. 

What  must  sometime  be  learned  should  not  be  begun  too  late. 

Precocious  geniuses  are  of  small  account.  Their  knowledge  is  not 
firmly  based ;  it  Is  like  a  seed  cast  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground,  which 
withers  before  it  grows  up. 

All  children  should  in  other  respects  be  treated  indulgnitly,  and  recre- 
ative plays  shoold  be  provided  for  them ;  yet  still  thia  indulgenoa  should 
Dot  be  carried  too  Ikr,  lest  It  produce  indolenca 

Whenever  the  pupil,  from  pride,  bad  disposition  or  selfishness,  does 
an^tUng  wrong,  he  should  be  reminded  of  tt ;  for  u  Tirgil  ssys,  "  Habit 
is  important  for  tender  youth." 

"Dm  educator  and  teacher  should  have  paternal  feelings  for  his  pupil, 
because  he  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  parents. 

The  duldren  shoold  everyday  carry  home  with  them  some  usefiil 
instnotion  from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher ;  for  the  hving  voice  givei 
ridwr  nourishment  than  reading. 

^M  more  thoroughly  trmined  the  teacher,  the  bettor  he  is. 

Qddictiuax. 
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Tboee  cities  which  hara  bestowed  most  care  upon  gy mouticB,  hring 
Uieir  jrouth,  it  ia  true,  to  the  apparent  strength  of  an  athlete ;  but  tbty 
destroy  the  proper  beauty  and  growth  of  the  body.  Ajustotle. 

It  is  much  better  to  row  and  dig,  mow  and  throw  Uie  spear,  run  and 
jump  and  ride,  hunt,  fence,  cut  wood,  carry  burdena  and  cultivate  the 
odds,  in  short  to  do  whatever  nature  requires,  than  to  practice  gymnas- 
tics in  palaces.  Oaleh. 


Why  do  you  nourish  and  discipline  (quite  too  assiduously)  your  bodily 
strength? 


A  child  has  within  its  mind  little  or  nothing ;  it  therefore  learns  more 
easily  during  childhood ;  just  as  we  can  much  more  speedily  remember 
the  experiences  of  the  morning,  than  those  which  happened  at  a  later 

In  after  yeara,  accordinriy,  man  does  much  tnon  by  means  of  his 
understanding  and  the  devdoped  powen  of  it 

Han  is  aa  it  were  endowed  with  two  instruments;  the  hand  Ibr  the 
body,  and  the  understanding  for  the  soul. 

Both  these  need  development  and  discipline. 

The  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  greater  than  that  of  the  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  because  the  former  is  much  increued  by  reooUeo- 
tions  and  by  hopes. 

Especially  unselflsh  is  the  love  of  a  mother ;  who  desires  her  children 
to  live,  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  their  own ;  and  who  has  a  Blrong  affec- 
tion for  her  children  although  they  have  no  ccaresponding  one  for  her. 

Mothers  love  their  children  more  than  fathers,  because  they  bring  them 
forth  with  pain. 

But  parents  should  he  cautioned  lest  this  love  be  carried  to  excess. 

ASISTOTLC 

Pregnant  women  should  eat  healthfhl  food,  should  not  n^lect  moderate 
exerdse,  and  should  above  all  things  keep  from  getting  into  a  passion  of 
any  sor^  since  this  would  have  a  hm  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 

Chud.  SOLOM. 

A  pregnant  woman  shotild  keep  herself  as  quiet  and  unescited  as 
possible. 

The  taother  should  nurse  her  own  child  when  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble ;  as  even  she  wolves  and  she  bears  do. 

Spiced  food  and  heating  drinks  are  poison  to  children. 

When  the  understanding  of  children  awakens,  the  first  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  everything  which  they  will  have  to  Icam  in  after  life ;  in 
physics,  by  beginning  to  learn  to  know  stones,  plants,  trees,  ftc;  in 
optics,  by  distinguishing  light,  darkness,  colors  Ac  ;  in  astronomy,  by 
observing  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  their  movements ;  in  gcogniphT, 
by  proceeding  from  the  knowledge  of  the  cradle  to  that  of  the  room,  the 
home,  the  street,  fields,  and  so  on.  Cobkhios. 

Aa  good  bodily  health  in  youth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  healthy 
old  age,  the  bodily  exercises  of  children  should  not  be  neglected,  and 
care  should'St  the  same  time  be  taken  that  they  are  not  made  to  lose 
their  strength ;  which,  according  to  Plato,  is  produced  by  sleep,  and  hard 
wotk. 
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As  wo  prepare  in  good  neather  irhaterer  will  be  needed  in  a  BtonUj  ao 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habitH  and  moderation,  as  savings  agauut 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  induatrj  in  useful  learning  bj  persuasion  and 
admonition;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

But  such  things  only  nuke  them  diainclined  to  effort  and  disgust  tbem 
wiUi  their  labor. 

Blamo  and  pruse  should  be  used  alternately ;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  fonner  dttte  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  naurished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strongthened  by  labors 
Judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Childron  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreatloa 

Thus  we  slacken  tho  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  wo  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
tfaeir  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  transgressions  of  their  sens. 

As  pbyaicions  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
make  what  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  BO  should  fathers  unite  ^e  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kindnoaa;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  tho  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  sometimes  check  them;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  more  error,  and 
e?en  if  they  Buffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
from  it 

It  b  often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  fiiults  of  our  fHends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children  f 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  commnni'eative  and  open ;  to  avoid  nil 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  fhnn  uprightness 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

Tho  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  fllling ;  it  fs  fuel,  that 
needs  kindling.     It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  Guulty  of  acquiring  knowl- 


edge, and  b^  love. 
He  who  listens  to  tt 


othe  speech  of  another  without  kindlinghis  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  tike' 
(me  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  worms 
himselC 

He  only  reoeives  an  appeuance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  &om  tho 
shining  of  a  flame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away,  Pldtabce. 

He  who  disciplines  bis  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Foi^UuIness,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  ft'en^y,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained, 

Socrates. 

As  tho  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnanlics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  iitjury  of  oUiera. 
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He  who  pruUces  nothing  but  Efmnutici,  m  luble  to  run  Into  birbtroua 
uid  violent  ways,  uid  produces  towards  himself  that  slafkh  state  of 
feeling  whidi  does  its  duty  only  out  of  fear. 

Where  mental  training  is  wanting,  the  position  of  luaa  la  infioitclf  low ; 
he  becomes  like  a  beaat  Plato. 

Childhood  and  youth  ouriit  to  be  the  period  ai  cheerfulness,  of  bodily 
exercises,  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

Do  not  destroy  this  hapiuneaii,  j«  othcrviae  tender  parents,  by  too 
Miiy  employii^  thorn  in  the  huainess  and  duties  of  a  subsequent  age,  to 
which  they  may  nerer  attain.  Bittaow. 

Happiness  of  the  human  race  by  means  of  education. 

Han  has,  corresponding  to  his  threefold  home — the  mother's  womb, 
Mrth,  and  eternity — a  threefold  life ;  ri^tatire,  animal,  and  BpintuaL 

All  mui  are  in  need  of  instruction ;  by  which  tho  image  of  God  is  re- 
stored  within  them. 

Erery  man  is  a  wwld  in  little — a  microcosm. 

All  instruction  will  meet  with  easy  success,  in  proportion  as  its  method 
is  according  to  nature. 

Instruction  should  begin  in  eariy  youth,  and  should  proceed  Rraduallj, 
according  to  the  derelopment  of  the  capacities.  It  should  begin,  not  as 
is  common,  with  languages,  but  with  thin^. 

Kind  and  lovmg  parents  and  teachers,  cbeerfhl  school-rooms,  play- 
grounds, and  a  stimulBting  and  natural  method  of  inEtruction,  must  ul 
be  nnit^  in  order  to  make  learning  pleasant.  Cosienius. 

Mother's  milk  is  the  best  nourishiDent  for  the  child,  both  food  and 
drink ;  for  it  nourishes  it  well. 

Uothor's  milk  is  best  and  healthiest  for  the  child,  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  birth  upwards. 

Children  who  have  low  noisee  turn  out  like  tbem,  «S  experience  shows. 

It  is  therefore  unliind  and  unnatural  lor  a  mother  not  to  nurse  her  child, 
for  Qod  gave  her  her  breaata  and  her  milk  for  that  purpose ;  unless  she 
ia  unable  to  do  it    Need  breaks  iron,  says  the  proverb. 

It  was  a  thing  very  well  imagined  and  enailed  by  the  ancients,  that 
they  caused  all  persons  to  have  and  practice  scmie  tiseful  and  honoisble 
occupation,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  habits  of,  druDkenncss,  vice, 
gormandizing,  guzzling,  and  gaming. 

Therefore  these  two  exercises  please  me  best  of  all,  namely,  music,  and 
knightly  exercises,  including  fencing,  wrestling,  A«.,  of  which  tho  first 
drives  care  and  melancholy  thoughts  awav  from  the  heart,  and  the  second 
gives  handsome  and  symmetrical  proportions  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in 
good  health  by  exercise. 

Poor  people's  children,  who  have  onlv  bread  and  water  to  eat,  arc  hand- 
somer and  more  perfect  and  strong  in  body,  than  those  of  the  rich,  who 
have  every  day  their  full  of  all  manner  of  delicacies  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
yot  are  meagre,  bony  and  yellow.  Ldtbcr. 

If  you  foUov  nature,  the  education  yon  give  will  succeed  without  giving 
you  buublo  and  perplexity ;  especially  il  you  do  not  insist  upon  acquiro- 
ments  precocious  or  over-eztensive. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  body. 

Moderate  exercise  is  very  strengthening ;  and  therefore  ought  nuraes — 
who  should  be  selected  with  care — to  be  dilieont  iu  carrymg  children 
about  in  fresh  air,  to  the  temples,  and  to  visit  their  relations. 

The  dispositions  of  children,  instead  of  being  made  touchy,  irriuble  or 
IVoward  by  indulgence,  or  cowardly  and  slavish  by  excessive  harshncsn, 
^onld  be  made  as  open  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  they  ahould  be 
taught  to  use  citJier  hand  alike. 
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'  B^nnii^  with  the  third  jmt,  when  the  iotelligencQ  utd  the  power  of 
^eedi  awake,  the  child  should  be  occupied  with  pUjs  appropriate  to  its 
■ge.  From  these  pU^s  a  Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  child'a  adaplAd- 
Meg  to  a  future  oiJling. 

(SiaQgcs  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fbir  of  dsTelopiof 
iiiBlj^>ility  of  cbarMter. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  be  told  the 
child ;  nndthose  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  God  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  sock  occasion  of  securing  and  maintuning 
influence  oTcr  children  by  means  of  personal  respect 

Bodily  punishment  is  only  admissiUe  whsre  ehildr«a  or  pupils  Tiolate 
the  rettpcct  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  shoold  early  bo 
awakened. 

Parents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  doep- 
leatcd  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leave  ttiem  s  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
thev  should  carcfUlIy  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  iiyurt 
tiieir  modesty  or  moraln. 

For  where  tho  old  ire  immodest,  the  shamelessnesa  of  the  young  it 
increased.  pL.t.'ro. 

To  the  mother  Iwlongs  the  bodily  nourishment  and  cani  of  children ; 
to  the  father,  their  instructiun  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  sexes  must  early  bo  observed, 

Uilk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  tho  best  food  for  children.  Wine 
ii^uros  them  by  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

Even  children  at  tho  breast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Children  should  early  be  accustomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confirm  their 
health;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
before  the  fifth  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  lond  raying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — is  their 
first  gymnastic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  afterwards  to 
piaotice  in  earne«t  Axistotle. 

Since  children  are  always  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibil' 
ity,  since  their  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  stnmger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impulses  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  proportionately  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  immoiitl  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  ^lem  to  proper  modes  of 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
Tirtuous  example ;  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  bults,  and 
should  be  so  adoiinistered  as  To  produce  improrcmenL 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mildness  and  placability  are  high 
ooea,  still  they  must  have  their  limits ;  and  must  not  interfere  with  &e 
strictness  necessary  to  maintain  the  laws. 

Han  must  early  bo  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
rectors of  all  things,  and  that  they  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pro- 
sumption  and  from  wickedness,  as  Tholes  says:  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  filled  with  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  moro  chnste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

Prom  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  ot  the  gods,  proceed  the  Tirtoei  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  tniU  <a  nch  ch&ncter  should  be  dnreloped ;  it  should 
not  be  Attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mKrk  upon  them ;  juet  ifitora  u« 
wont  to  Reiect  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  Tirtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  trifling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
.  that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  effort — Tirtue — can  bo  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  -   Ciceko. 

T^e  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  blrtb. 

BaUiing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  are  to  be  recommended. 

We  came  into  the  world  entirelj  ignorant,  and  n-ith  incapoblc  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Han  teams  incrodibly  much  in  the  first  jears  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  anj  instruction  at  aU. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowlet^e. 
Therefore  it  will  bo  well  to  present  uieee  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Us- 
pecially  should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  auniTersal  natural  language, not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  bett«r  than  others,  and  talk  to  tho 
children  in  it 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indiETerent;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  IS  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
featurcii. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  Ac. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeayor  to  understand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  itby  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themsclTcs  to  be 

All  tho  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 

One  wiko  can  doall  things,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wickedness,  but  of  vivid  impulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary;  but  no  notice  should  . 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions;  and  they  should  be  mado  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

Causeless  ciring  will  he  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it  For 
even  children  disliko  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by_  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  auperfiuouB.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
dscly  as  gocd. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  tellmg  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  tl]c 
child,  nunes  of  things  which  ehould  he  shown  to  them  at  the  same  tini«. 
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Whxthzr  the  abEord  method  of  teaching  Qeognphy,  which  ob- 
tained in  the  cktIj  part  of  the  preaeat  centorj,  is  doit  practised  to 
any  oonaiderable  extent,  or  not,  in  onr  conntry,  is  matter  of  oonjec- 
tDTe.  In  distriols  remote  ftora  educational  centres,  where  Tow  if  anj 
CouTO&^ons  of  teachers  are  held,  and  opportanities  for  comparing 
▼iews  among  members  of  the  fraternity  are  rare,  impTOvemeota  are 
tardily  introdnced,  and  the  traditional  modes  of  a  lesa  enlightened 
day,  are,  in  such  localities  at  least,  doubtless  adhered  to.  The  me- 
moriter  lesson  is  marked,  ■■  Get  from  here  to  /lere,"  aod,  the  language 
learoed  and  recited  "  word  for  word  like  tbe  book,"  according  to  order, 
the  pupil  ifl  diamissed  with  approbation, — "perfect,  not  having  misBed 
a  word."  Ay;  he  had  missed  no  word;  but  what  ideas  haa  he 
aoqairedT  What  has  he  learned  of  the  form  of  the  countries;  tb«r 
relative  pontions  on  the  earth;  the  habits  of  their  people;  their 
productions,  climate,  and  so  forth?  Can  he  give  you  any  rational 
aceoont  of  any  of  these  t  Is  ho  able  to  describe  the  ^Torm  of  the  ter- 
ritory, or  its  eurroD&dioga  7  Can  he  indioate  the  direo^on  of  it  irom 
hb  own  home,  or  answer  any  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that  the  eab- 
jeot  naturally  su^ests  to  the  mind? 

When  we  oonfino  ouraelves  to  the  strict  and  meagre  d(^nition  of 
the  word  geography, — a  description  of  the  earth, — we  exclude  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  geography,  as  to  be  claimed  bs  part  and  parcel  with  it;  or — 
if  this  is  saying  too  much — ediould,  at  any  rate,  be  studied. along 
withiL 

^ere  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  studies  introduced 
into  our  Bohoola,  one  so  suggestive  as  that  of  geography ;  a  study 
whieh  to  nataraJly  iotrodnces  so  extensive  a  circle  of  connected  sub- 
jects ;  sabjects  ttiat  can  more  appropriately  and  natorally  be  taken  up 
with  get^^phy  than  by  themselves  or  in  any  other  connection. 
Geography,  therefore,  needs  to  be  taugkt ;  and,  without  wholly  Sm- 
eardbg  the  text-book,  the  subject  ehonld  exist  mainly  in  the  teaebet'a 
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mbd,  that,  baTing  dnwn,  as  it  were,  the  text  fnia  the  book,  tho 
disooune  upon  it  ahoald  emanite  from  the  living  aoul  of  the  initmotor. 
Tiivs,  And  thus  only,  as  it  eeaaa  to  me,  can  that  lift  and  ^rit  be 
imparted  to  it  so  indiqunsable  to  infoae  the  priaoiple  of  realitj'. 

Heooe,  there  euste  «  ueoessity,  more  or  le»  presaing,  for  iDtrodoo- 
ing,  io  these  Letten,  «ome  account  of  vhat  may,  pethapa,  be  oonsid- 
cred  a  better  method  than  that  of  our  &Uiera. 

I^e  most  eSectoai  M»y  of  teaching  geography,  anqoestionobly,  ia  to 
visit  the  spot  of  earth  underconuderation,  andlAcremakeit  tbesabject 
of  ioBpectioQ,  remark  and  explanation.  No  desoription  in  language 
oan  equal  tbia,  nor  oonvey  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  any  conception 
of  tbe  reality  to  be  compared  to  it  Next  to  this  is  the  seeing  of  the 
figure  of  it  in  material  form,  with  due  proportions  preserved, — tite 
larger  the  better, — with  all  tho  Tariety  introduced  that  belongs  to 
the  original,  as  &r  as  the  use  of  tbe  copy  will  admit.  Next,  a 
drawing  of  the  same,  including  all  tiie  linea  and  boundaries,  repre- 
senting countries,  districts,  cities,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c. 

Proceedicg  in  this  order,  then, — first  by  personal  io^>eotion,  sec- 
ond by  the  artificial  globe,  and  third  by  maps, — we  are  prepared  for  the 
filling  up  of  language,  describing  to  the  learner  wfaateTer  be  may  uot 
fully  eomprebeud,  nod  furnishing  such  information  reapeotiog  the  pro- 
ductions, people,  climate,  government,  and  institutions  of  the  r«gioD, 
as  are  most  important  to  be  known. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  in  tbe  school-room  an  artificial 
ftobe,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  is  to  bo  called,  and  the 
rcpresenlatio^  of  its  great  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  painted 
out;  first, BO  far  as  the  " four  quarters  of  the  g1obe"aFe  concerned, 
and  the  oceans  and  seas  connected  tberewith.  This  is  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  the  subject  conld  be  successfully  unfolded  to  all  classes  and  all 
ages  and  grades  of  mind  in  the  school  at  once. 

The  lowest  class,  or  beginners  in  the  study,  should  now  be  Uught 
the  definitions  of  the  names  of  tbe  simplest  objects,  —  land  and  water, 
—  the  pupils,  at  the  same  time,  slcetching  them,  one  by  one,  on  their 
slates  or  paper,  — the  teacher  having  first  given  tbcir  forms  and  names 
on  tbe  blaok-board.  If  the  learners  first  copy  the  figures  from  the 
teacher's  drawings,  there  can  be  no  objection.  Many  would,  donbt- 
less,  need  this  assistanoe,  partieuiarly  tbe  very  young,  at  the  start. 
There  is  no  injury  done  to  them  by  this  kind  of  aid.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  stop  ^ort  of  tbe  point  where  the  child's  mind  snd  thought  are 
to  be  principally  exeroised.  At  first  he  will  and  must  be  an  imi- 
tator.    Nay,  the  same  instruction  most  be  again  and  again  repeated. 


To  my  tbmt  the  diild  is  "rtapid"  vill  nerer  enlighten  him.  It  mtj, 
lutd  doubtleaa  will,  mortij^  him,  perhips  diMoorage  him,  and  excite  a 
■pint  of  anger  or  dislike  towards  llie  teacher.  Bnt  great  oonsidenk 
tion  mnat  be  exerciMd  torardi  ohildreo,  whose  atock  of  ideu  is  reij 
•cant;,  and  who  are  »titled  to,  not  ddIj  a  Urge  extcosion  of  patimM 
on  the  part  of  the  teadier,  bat  of  aocoungemeot  also. 

When  the  lesson  —  whioh  should  bo  a  short  one  —  has  oocnpied  ft 
SofScient  nmoont  of  time  and  att^tion,  the  blaotboard  sboald  be 
sponged  clean,  and  the  sketches  of  the  pupils  be  removed  from 
slates  aod  papeis.  The  cateohetical  exercise  sbonld  follow;  and, 
as  the  pupil  answers  the  question,  "  What  is  a  oape  7  "  he  should  be 
required  to  draw  it  on  the  blaok-board.  It  will  be  found  usefii],  at 
firet,  mnemonioaljy,  to  present  certain  questions  in  pairs, — giving' 
thoso  relating  to  land  divisiona  along  with  the  similar  ones  in  mb- 
aection  with  the  water,  —  as  an  island  and  a  lake ;  a  small  island  and 
a  pond ;  a  cape  and  a  bay ;  a  sea  and  a  continent,  &o. 

When  these  simple  terms  for  nataral  divisions  have  been  fnllj 
mastered,  so  as  to  be  known  by  sight  and  name,  the  child  should 
commence  mapnirawing.  Let  it  begin  with  hia  own  play-gronod  k 
house-lot,  extended  to  the  public  square,  mall,  common,  or  other  wolt- 
knowQ  cDolosore  ia  his  neighborhood,  and  thus  carried  on  till  the 
town  or  village  ia  pictured  before  him.  If  he  is  capable  of  it,  ho 
should  be  raqnired  to  introduoa  the  varioos  mountains,  hills,  rivers, 
lakes,  ponds,  brooks,  &a.,  that  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
■ketch ;  but  this  would  usually  be  too  much  to  expect  fcom  be^ners. 
Enoourage  him  to  attempt  all  that  he  can  be  reasooably  expected  t* 
acoomplish ;  but  nothing  more  than  he  can  oompcehend  and  explain. 

As  he  advances  in  grade,  he  will  be  able,  with  ainilar  leading  of 
the  teacher,  to  give  the  outline  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  This, 
like  the  first  step,  may  be  made  a  very  intereeting  claea  exercise. 
Let,  for  example,  the  subject  be  tiie  State  of  massacbusetts.  Ona- 
boy  gives,  on  the  bUck-board,  the  form  of  the  whole  territory;  ths 
next  is  directed  to  mark  the  most  easterly  county ;  another  the  next 
in  course ;  and  so  on  to  the  most  westerly.  The  most  soutlierly  ia 
then  dessribed,  fallowed  by  the  next  onward  toward  the  north,  till 
the  most  northerly  is  indicated.  IThe  members  of  the  class  are  than 
called  on  for  oritioisma,  and  any  one  who  dct4:cls  an  error  in  the  fbrm 
or  locality  of  any  county,  is  sent  to  the  board  to  correct  it. 

The  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  cr  largo  towns,  aro  then  "  lo- 
oated"  in  the  same  way;  snd,  if  appropriate  instruotioit  has  been 
previooaly  given,  qaeations  may  be  pat  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  any 
of  them, — aa  the  heights  of  the  mountains;  the  ehuacter  of  the 
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mtn — whether  nftrigable,  or  not;  vhetlier  used  (or  power  in  mann- 
Maturing,  or  otherwise ;  whether  affording  fish,  (w  not,  and  what 
mietiea; — and  of  the  oitieB,  u  for  what,  of  a  remarkable  nature, 
they  are  distingaiahed.  These  details,  and  others  in  Tarietj,  will, 
bowerer,  as  a  general  tiling,  be  fonnd  better  adapted  to  a  more 
advaaoed  stage  in  the  course.  Bot,  aa  far  as  is  attempted,  all  shoold 
be  done  thorough); ;  the  exercise  to  be  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  ever;  member  of  the  olass<  is  fiuniliar  with  erer;  part  of  the 
lesKia,  and  each  one  can  draw  the  whole,  witb  a  good  degree  of 
aooaiacy,  from  memory. 

It  is  well  for  the  pupil  to  &x  in  his  mind  the  resemblance  whieh 
any  country  or  district  of  conntry  bears  to  any  abject  with  which  be 
is  fitmiliar;  as  Italy,  in  the  form  of  a  boot;  Sooth  America,  reMm- 
bling  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  and  the  like.  Let  this  resemblanoe  be 
real  or  faaoied,  it  will  aid  him  in  his  task. 

When  the  popils  shall,  by  this  method,  have  can^t  the  inspiration 
from  the  teacher,  they  may  be  fbmished  with  an  engraved  skeleton  or 
outline  map,  selected  at  the  teacher's  discretion,  for  praotice  by  them- 
•elvcfl.  Much  time,  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  lost  or 
wasted  in  idleness,  may  be  thus  occupied  in  filling  it  up,  improving 
their  knowledge  of  geography,  and  their  style  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, at  the  same  time. 

Some  schools  that  I  have  known  have,  by  a  similar  oootm,  become 
remarkably  expert  in  map-drawing, — securing  accuracy  of  form  and 
proportion,  as  well  as  beauty  of  coloring  and  penmanship,  in  the 
Tsrious  styles  of  chirography  and  pen-printing.* 

The  other  States  of  the  Union  may  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way, 
followed  by  a  combination  of  the  New  England  Stat«8 ;  the  Middle, 
the  Southern  and  Western ;  and,  finally,  making  a  grand  review  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  map.  Frequent  reriews,  from  point  to  point, 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  familiar  with  the  ground  gone 
over. 

Befijre  prooeeding  further  with  the  American  continent,  it  would  be 
welt  to  orose  the  Atlantic,  and  take  up  the  British  Islands ;  sketch  tite 
onUine  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  up,  as  on  this  ude  of  the  water. 
Thence,  cross  the  Channel  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  make  an 
outline  of  the  whole,  and  divide  tiie  countries  as  was  done  by  the 
counties  in  the  lesson  on  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently, 
draw  the  countries  separately,  and  practise  upon  them  till  the  form 
of  each  one  becomes  as  familiar  to  each  pupil's  eye  as  that  of  his 

■  That  of  WilUam  B.  Fowle,  of  Boaton,  espoeiallj. 
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nftUre  State.  The  remamder  of  the  AmenoKo  continont  should  fol- 
lov,  with  the  iskods  along  its  ooa«ta.  Then  Africa  and  Aua. 
Every  region  has  its  points  of  interest,  but  a  careful  discrimination 
ahonld  be  exerciaed,  and  time  and  labor  be  given  to  those  portions  of 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  which  would  prove  most  satisfactory,  agreo- 
able,  improving,  and  useful.  To  devote  much  time  to  crowding  the 
memory  with  many  of  the  names  of  places  in  Africa,  for  instance, 
which  one  would  scarcely  meet  with,  except  in  a  treatise  on  Geogra- 
phy, in  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  life,  would  hardly  be  a 
wise  appropriation  of  time  and  study.* 

Europe,  in  its  various  divisions  of  Northern,  Southern,  Oentrat,  &o., 
oonoeotratjug  bo  many  Bpecimeos  of  grandeur,  beauty,  natural  curi- 
oeities  and  interesting  phenomena,  and  presenting,  iu  its  historical 
records,  such  a  storehouse  of  the  wonderful,  the  heroic,  the  patriotic, 
the  scientific,  the  biave,  the  self-sacriGoing,  and  the  patiently  enduring, 
— besides  having  been  the  home  of  our  fathers, — will  naturally  be 
found  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  learner,  of  tba  various 
fbreiga  regions  of  the  world.  He  should  therefore  dwell  longest  upon, 
and  make  himself  best  acquainted  with,  that  portion  of  the  world ;  and, 
aa  I  have  before  intimated,  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher,  as  he  ia 
mapping  out  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  either  as  countries,  districts, 
or  cities,  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  world's  benefactors;  the  sceues  of 
their  labors,  their  sufferings,  or  their  glory.  He  should  remember  the 
good  of  all  creeds, —  Plato  and  Aristides,  Brutus  and  the  Oraccbi, 
Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  Gustavua  Vnsa  and  William  Tell,  Laplaoe 
and  Humboldt,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Newton  and  Wllberforce,  Peu- 
elon  and  Jenner,  and  Hannah  More  and  Grace  Darling,  and  Mn. 
Frye  and  Florence  Nightingale, — omitting  none  of  either  sex,  wher- 
ever humanity  demands  a  notice  of  them. 

Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Asia  will  also  readily  attract  hia  atten- 
tioa,  and  the  scenes  in  which  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the 

*  It  ia  not  indispensable  tbat  the  prmise  order  of  the  maps  attempted,  ■• 
aboTO  indicated,  should  be  inTariabl?  Ibllowoa,  There  may  be  a  better  amoge- 
meat  lii  some  sUaMa  a  oonTcnient  and  rational  order  ia  l&id  down  ;  and  if 
eutUse  maps,  adapted  to  tham,  ean  be  had,  they  will  prove  an  important  gain 
to  the  learner.  M7  otgeet  is  to  saonre  a  rational  and  regularly  progresKv* 
ndir,  wluoh  irith  aoms  ia  Moiifioad  to  inadeqaate  consideratianB. 

It  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  itnpoBuble  for  tbe  pupil,  in  the  usual  time 
d«Toted  to  aohool  ednoation,  to  draw  a  map  or  maps  of  every  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe,  without  injoatioe  to  other  (todies.  It  U,  therefbre,  proper 
to  begin  with  those  in  wbloh  we  luve  the  greatest  Inletest,  or  with  whoa* 
iohabitanta  we  cherish  fHendly  or  bnsinen  relationi.  After  this  ei 
Um  teaoher'i  own  reflootioB  will  b«  a  niffioient  gnide. 


8S  LRTIKS  TO  A   TOUKO  TUCIIZK. 

Hebrews  took  pKrt,  &nd  those  which  were  rendered  saerad  and  memo- 
mble  by  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  attendant 
"mightj'  works"  and  anfierings  of  its  great  Head,  —  Bethlehem,  Nat- 
Ueth,  Jenualem,  Capernaum,  Monnta  Zion  and  Tabor,  and  the  Uonnt 
of  Olives, — all  these  shoold  be  pointed  ont.  The  birthplace  of  Paul; 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  John  closed  hia  long  and  memorable  life; 
And  whatever  else  of  eqoal  iotereat  is  known  coneeming  these  and 
other  diatingnished  men,  who  figured  in  the  sacred  history  and  geog- 
nph;  of  thdr  times. 

In  aketchiog  the  mapfl  of  our  own  country,  the  same  course  shoold 
be  parsned,  and  the  pnpil'a  attention  drawn  not  only  to  the  birth- 
plaoea  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  lived  and  Isfl  examples 
bdiind  for  oar  benefit  and  imitation,  but  aiso  to  the  spots  conseoratod 
by  their  deeds,  or  by  their  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom, 
as  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Torktown,  Saratoga,  Trenton,  Long  Isl- 
and. These,  with  their  heroes  and  martyrs,  fihoald  be  commemorated. 
Here  military  success  I  should  not  deem  sufficient  cause  to  ■■  make  a 
note  of; "  but  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  where  victory 
in  battle  had  enabled  an  oppressed  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  or  osaiat  in  setting  a  nation  free,  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  learner  to  it,  and  to  the  leading  spirits  of  the  struggle.  And 
this  would  introduce  each  plaees  as  Marathon,  Thermopyln,  and  Ban- 
sockbom. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  hulory  or  bwgraphy,  I  ref>1y,  that  no 
better  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  geography  can  be  introduced  than 
those  facte  and  men,  which  places  on  the  earth  bring  to  the  mind,  wlmi 
diey  are  truly  memorable  in  themselves.  I  would  further  maintain 
that  geography  and  history  should  not  be  separated,  but  be  always 
taught  and  studied  together.  One  nssisls  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  memory  of  the  other,  and  both  increase  in  interest  from  the  union. 

The  teacher  may  throw  in  many  a  useful  word  to  his  pupils  in  tiieir 
process  of  map-drawing,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ridges  or  chains 
of  mountains  in  the  several  con^Dcnts — how  they  follow,  in  their 
direotion,  apparently,  one  particular  law  or  rule  in  one  hemisphere, 
nod  a  different  one  in  another  ;  so  that  an  oi>serrant  eye  may  distin- 
guish (he  country  to  which  the  mountains  belong,  simply  by  the  diree* 
tion  and  relations  of  the  mountains  themselves.  So  in  regard  to  the 
eourse  of  rivers,  whose  tendencies  arc  in  uniform  directions  in  neigh- 
boring localities.  The  teacher  will  here  indicate  the  cause  of  Uiis, 
ftnd  also,  when  their  directions  vary,  state  what  is  the  cause  of  such 
mriation. 

The  pnpil  observes,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  bnt 
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few  riven.  He  mty  not  apMk  of  tbis,  bnt  ibould  ban  (he  teauD  for 
die  &at  sUted  to  him.  He  finds,  too,  that  in  lome  countries  tiioro  is 
little  or  no  nun ;  ia  others,  a  great  deal ;  and  in  others  still,  poriodioal 
teasoiu  of  rain,  Ustiog  for  montha  together.  Tell  him  why  it  is  so. 
Also,  the  eaoMfi  of  the  trade  winds,  whose  operatioos  soem  so  wonder> 
fid,  and  jet  are  made  so  inbservient  to  the  wel&ie  of  the  mercantjlt 
world. 

Let  him  know  something  of  longitude  and  latitode,  and,  as  toaa  ai 
he  is  able  to  ooraprehend  their  meaning,  give  him  umpte  problems,  to 
test  the  utility  of  this  knowledge.  In  travelling,  he  hears  his  father 
ny  bis  watob  is  too  slow,  and  that  they  are  about  two  hundred  miles 
firoin  bome,  in  an  easterly  direction.  Ask  him  the  longitude  jof  the 
place,  and  if  he  knows  the  loagilade  of  his  own  residence,  he  will  say 
it  ia ' — ",  01  about  three  degrees  less  thas  at  hia  own  home,  and  that 
the  watch  is  twelve  minat«e  slow.  Or,  be  baa  tntvellad  in  an  opposite 
direction  about  muety  mileo,  and  his  watch  is  fast,  and  he  may  per- 
oeive  and  say  that  the  watch  is  fast  ux  minutee,  and  the  longitude  is 
one  and  a  half  degrees  greater  than  at  his  own  residence.  He  reads 
in  a  new^per  ^t  a  riiip  has  been  spoken  at  sea,  in  a  given  latitude 
and  longitude,  and,  turning  to  a  map  covering  that  point,  he  will  see 
just  where  the  vessel  was,  at  the  particular  hour  when  she  was  seeo 
and  spoken. 

Tell  him,  at  this  stage  of  hia  progress,  that  while  we  measure  the 
sou's  tifM  east  and  wast,  wo  reokoa  his  degree  of  heat  north  and 
south.  Hence  he  will  perceive  that,  in  going  from  this  latitude  tow- 
ards the  north  pole,  the  cold  wilt  oootinnally  increase;  and  that  in 
travelling  in  the  oppoaite  direction,  till  bo  reaches  the  equator,  the 
heat  increases  in  a  simitar  ratio.  Give  him  next  some  aeoooDt  of  the 
■onea,  and  the  causes  of  the  varied  tempenture  in  each.  Direct  his 
attention  to  the  productions  of  these  widely-differing  portions  of  the 
globe.  He  will  perceive  that  they  are  distinctly  marked  in  every 
department  of  creation,  —  man,  beast,  reptile,  bird,  vegetable,  fruit, 
flower,  —  and  that  the  production  of  one  zone  is  rarely  found  living 
or  growing  spontaneously  within  another,  excepting  in  contigoooa  or 
proumating  parte.  Tetl  him  where  to  took  for  the  strong,  industri- 
ous, intelligent,  matter-of-faot  man,  who  earns  his  sobsisteooe  and 
makes  the  world  happier  by  hia  labor  ■,'  and  show  him  that  the  ani- 
mals, the  fruits,  and  the  v^etable  productions  of  that  xoue  partake  of 
qualities  adapted  to  just  that  race  of  men. 

The  same  may  be  Mid  of  the  others.  Where  the  physical  wants 
of  man  are  few,  little  in  the  way  of  labor  is  required  of  him.  Excess- 
ive heat  abates  his  streogtb,  and  natore  feeds  and  clothes  him  from 


W  femple  alorehonw.  Ske  feuU  him  on  her  luaoiooi  fruila,  nphi 
hu  ear  irith  her  rioh  muua,  baoiiutea  hia  eje  i* ith  har  gorgeous  ootw 
iog,  HDd  TkTubet  hia  smelt  with  her  exquisite  odora. 

Id  othen,  sgMo,  —  ia  the  colder  portiona,  —  where  little  grows  or 
esD  grow,  the  inhabitftDts  are  few,  and  thej  become  iDoivd  to  iiard* 
^ip,  and  do  bat  tittle  else  than  perform  the  natursl  foiiotiaDs  wliiiA 
c&rr;  them  through  a  brief  and  preoarioiu  existeooe.  The  few  bmtt 
mnimata  and  v^Uble  produotioos  thereof,  partake  of  the  same  low 
grade  of  prpperties  and  qustitiee,  and  exhibit  a  rigid  adaptation  ts 
what  maj  be  termed  the  law  of  the  olimate. 

Heoce,  the  pnpil  may  bo  led  to'  know  what  to  expect  from  man, 
beast,  fruit,  and  flower,  bj  asoertaioing  the  part  of  the  globe  —  maiotj 
the  laUtude — in  which  thej  aro  found.  Taking  a  tist  of  Ihediatriets 
of  a  conntrj,  oities,  and  large  towns,  and  comparing  them,  the  known 
with  the  nnlcnawn,  a  prottj'  oorrect  idae  rosy  be  formed  of  tht  temper* 
ktore  and  natural  produolions  of  eaoh;  the  probable  vigor,  effemi- 
nacy, and  habits  of  the  people.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  taken  without 
Umitalioo,  for  modifications,  more  or  less  ooDaidnable,  aro  produced 
by  oircnmsteitoea,  which  should  be  pointed  oat  by  the  teacher. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  giving  a  practical  character  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  one  that  is  adopted  in  some  schools,  is,  for  the  teacher 
to  read  from  a  mercantile  newspaper  eome  of  the  Tarioua  advertise* 
ments  of  the  merchants,  making  them  texts  to  be  commented  open,  and 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  oateohetioal  exercise.  Here  we  read  of  tes, 
gannj  bags,  saltpetre,  maoe,  sumac,  spelter,  coffee,  indigo,  oaaua, 
opium,  sugar,  hemp.  Now  the  qnestioo  is,  first,  Whence  came  theyT 
or,  in  more  familiar  language,  Where  did  the;  come  from  t  This 
question  may  be  followed  by  others,  in  variety,  to  any  extent  that  the 
time  of  the  teacher  will  permit;  as,  Whero  is  Utepiaee?  is  it  a  city? 
an  bland  7  what  ia  the  article  advertised  ?  what  are  other  produotioM 
of  the  same  place  or  country  1  thehabitaof  the  people  1  thurhistoryl 
tbeir  government  1  thepopalationofUieir  chief  cities?  their  religion? 
&c.;  bnnging  out  more  thought  and  imparting  mon  information  than 
the  aame  amount  of  time  could  do  in  almoet  any  other  course.  I 
am  aware  that  the  lack  of  time  would  net  allow  every  teacher  to 
indulge  himself  and  his  school,  (o  any  great  extent,  in  this  interesting 
and  usefnl  exercise  i  bnt  still,  in  my  judgment,  if  but  fifteen  minutes 
daily  wen  to  be  thus  appropriated,  Hie  advantage  to  the  school  would 
be  great,  and  Uie  good  eSoeta  on  the  ftuniOa  represented  thraein 
would  be  strikingly  observable.  How  many  persons  (here  are,  on  all 
ndes  of  us,  that  hsTo  not  the  slighteet  idea,  even,  of  the  oounliie* 
which  produce  the  most  common  artiolo  of  daily  domeatie  consnmp- 
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tion  or  nse,  snd  eren  the  meuiing  of  the  names  of  many  artiolei 
constBDlly  adTortuod  in  oommeroiftl  papen!  What  is  leaned  &t 
■oboot  IB  osuall;  talked  about  at  borne ;  and  eapeciallj  anjr  oew  idea 
about  things,  that  comes  to  the  learner  in  a  pleasant  way,  without  the 
formalit;  of  an  assigaed  task,  and,  consequently,  without  study. 

In  connection  with  this  ezeroiso,  the  routes  osnally  pursued  by  naT- 
igators  to  and  from  the  several  ports,  from  whioh  the  articles  of 
oommerce,  that  become  the  subject  of  couTersaticn,  are  imported, 
would  be  found  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  interest;  and  I  boiieve 
Qoue  of  our  sohool-lmoks  in  present  use  refer  to  the  subject  at  all.  I 
do  not  complain  of  this,  but  would  recommeud  to  the  teacher  to  intr^ 
duce  it  along  with  this  misoellaiteoiis  exercise,  as  sure  to  ^ve  muck 
satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  minds  among  his  pupils.  Caleb  Bing< 
ham,  the  best  teaober  that  Boston  had  in  his  time,  had  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  this  kind,  in  his  little  work,  oallcd  The  Geo- 
graphical Cateohtsm,  whioh  in  my  childhood  was  a  great  &TOrite  with 
me,  and  whose  impression,  although  many  a  long  year  has  passed 
noce  I  studied  it  as  a  class-book,  is  still  vivid  and  pleasant  in  my 
memory. 

Among  other  facilities  for  iltostrating  the  subject  of  geography,  an 
tho  raised  maps,  or  maps  iQ  relief,  representing  the  inequalities  of  the 
suriace  of  the  earth.  These  maps  sie  found  highly  useful  with  the 
advanced  classes  of  a  school,  whose  members  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  scale  of  comparison  introduoed,  aud  always  Gz  and 
reward  thmr  attontion.  They  are  confined  principally  to  mountain- 
ous  countries,  but  are  not  without  interest  when  typifying  those  that 
arc  comparBtively  flat.  Several  have  been  imported,  representing 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Europe,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Belgium,  Mont  Blanc  and  environs,  aud  others, — whose  most 
promiuent  mountains  can  be  easily  recognized  by  those  who  haye 
travelled  in  the  several  countries,  and  have  felt  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  subject  ia  ascend  their  grand  elevatioos,  and  institute  comparisons 
between  them.  Those  of  the  greatost  altitudes  loom  up,  even  io 
these  miniature  models,  with  a  degree  of  grandeur  not  readily  antid- 
pated,  when  the  scale  on  whioh  they  are  necessarily  projeeted  fiir 
school  nses  is  considered ;  and  they  cttallenge  ^i«  admiration  of  the 
young  student,  as,  assisted  by  them  and  his  own  imagination,  he 
climbs  their  snowy  b^,  and  looks,  almost  giddy,  into  the  vales 
bebw. 

In  some  portions  of  a  country  denominated  "  hilly,"  the  surbce  of 
the  map  is  little  more  irregular  than  the  outside  of  an  orange ;  while 
that  of  others,  like  Mont  Blanc,  presents  very  'striking  elernUons. 


Hhu,  from  tbo  oidiiutrj  hill  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Alpi,  a  carelhl, 
Ukd,  appareotlj,  correctly-graduated  toale,  is  adopted  and  followed 
tfaroiigboat.  Every  teacher,  therefore,'  who  can  command  a  set  of 
these  nape,  woald  find  great  utility  in  their  uae. 

They  might  be  used  to  adTautage  in  connection  with  the  engraved 
dae^cation  of  moantaias,  found  in  many  eohool  atlases. 

'Sba  mere  learning  by  roto  of  the  nunee  and  heights  of  mountains, 
of  the  eleratioaa  and  depreasioiifl  from  tiie  sur&oe  of  the  sea  of  vari- 
ous lerritoriee,  can  make  no  impreoion  on  the  mind  to  compare  in 
permanency  with  what  is  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
aansted  by  the  judgment ;  and  hence  these  maps  haTe  claims  superior 
to  the  other  means  of  instruction  and  illustrftllon,  whidi  have  usually 
been  found  in  the  schools. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  making  the  discriminstioos  of  Fhysioal, 
Mathematical,  and  Foli^cal  geography,  because  I  wished  to  range 
freely  and  at  large  over  the  wide  field  embraoed  in  the  general  sub- 
ject; and  because  I  believe  that,  in  tt«ver8>og  the  sor&ca  of  the  globe, 
unfettered  by  teobnicalities  or  rigid  rules,  I  eoold  appropriately  tondi 
upon  any  topic  having  near  relations  to  the  soil,  and  what  it  is  pro- 
ducing, or  has  produced,  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  young.  Method 
is  well,  and  there  are  studies  which  require  a  rigoroos  adherence  to  it, 
and  partionlarly  as  the  student  advances  in  years  and  mental  capacity; 
but,  as  I  wander  with  my  pupil,  for  a  peripatetic  lesson,  and  call  his 
attention  to  the  fiower  by  tiie  wayside,  the  rock  of  the  crag,  or  the 
lofty  tree  of  the  forest,  bo,  in  the  survey  of  the  cruet  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  I  cannot  willingly  pass  specimens  of  the  striking,  the 
noble,  or  the  instmotiTe,  without  endeavoring  to  torn  it  to  a  profitable 
aooottnt. 

We  cannot  make  the  school-boy'a  task  too  agreeable.  There  is  no 
danger  that  he  wilt  not  have  labor  enough,  and  vexation  enough,  and 
eonfinement  to  his  books  and  the  school-room  sufficient  to  exercise  all 
his  patience  and  temper,  his  memory,  his  reasoning  powers,  and  bis 
phyuoal  enduranoe, — give  him  what  auxiliaries  we  may.  And  this 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  work  that  he  is  capable  of 
doing  I  would  require  of  him  ;  but  whatever  of  sunlight  can  be  thrown 
in  upon  his  path  of  intollectual  toil  should  not  be  withheld.  He  will 
then  not  only  aoqnire  more,  and  comprehend  what  might  otherwise 
be  obscure  in  his  miod,  but  will  enjrn/  as  he  labors,  and  thus  be 
euMuraged  to  press  on  to  higher  and  nobler  attointnents,  urged  by  his 
own  wishes  and  feelings,  rather  than  by  the  requisitions  of  those  who 
direct  him.  This  is  not  only  detdrablo  for  the  pupil's  sake,  but  ohnnges 
the  teacher's  task  to  a  delightful  recreation. 


m.    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTUKE. 


PiiAHS  OP  nmoN  ScHooL-aocBB  ih  Aim  Asbob,  Micmou:. 
Thb  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  dtj  of  Ann 
Arbor,  UicbLgND,  occupj  on  enUre  Bquarc — in  tbo  center  of  which  (Bigore  1) 
the  buildinfc  alands.  That  portion  which  is  ia  tront  ia  planted  with  trees  and 
ehmbberj,  bo  dispersed  with  Intervila  or  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowets,  b; 
an  experienced  gardeoar,  as  to  produoe  the  dnest  elTecL  Tho  portion  in  the  rear 
is  divided  into  two  jard^  ^ipropriatelj  fitted  up  br  the  lecreationa  of  either  sex. 


Fig.  %    GmoonM. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  I,  beades  a  bnsc- 
ment  9  feet  high.  Tho  first  and  second  stories  nro  each  12  feet,  and  tlio  third 
■tOTj,  which  ia  flniahed  in  ono  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercEses 
of  tlie  school,  ia  IS  feet  in  the  deer. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  clasa-KKhm*  (A.) 
each  36  by  37  fcot— those  on  one  sdefor  girls  and  those  on  tho  other  for  boys- 
eat*  daag-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
these  rooms  ia  occupied  by  the  library,  and  tho  other  by  apparatus.  Thero  are 
appropriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garmcnta.  The  (hmiturB  is  of 
the  tetest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.     Ventilation  is  sscored 


hy  sepanite  flues,  <V.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air, 
MOM  in  tbe  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (A.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  end  tbe  school  constitute  on 
tiou  <rf  Ann  Arbor. 
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IV.    CHARLES  E.  HOTEL 

Charlbs  Edward  Hotbt,  6rtt  principal  of  the  Normsl  UDivenity 
of  Illinois,  was  born  ir  Thetford,  Vl^  April  2f)th,  1827.  Hia  parents 
were  intelUgent  and  laborious ;  wringing  from  the  hard  soil  of  a  New 
England  &nn  the  conifortN  but  not  the  luxurim  of  life  for  a  largo 
family  of  children.  Apprecixting  the  value  of  education,  they  not 
only  gHve  their  children,  without  distinction,  tha  benelit  of  oommon 
scbool  instruction,  sucli  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Ver- 
mont, but  aleo  encouraged  several  of  them  to  seek  by  their  own  ener- 
tion  for  knowledge  at  higher  sourcea.  Two  of  them,  besides  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  are  graduntea  of  Dartmouth  College. 

In  boyhood,  Mr.  Hovey  was  distinguished  for  activity  and  boldness. 
He  had  no  spednl  predilection  for  study,  and  made  do  rapid  strides 
in  gaining  knowledge.  He  kept  pace,  however,  in  his  progress,  with 
those  of  his  own  ago,  and  early  conceived  an  admiration  for  the  office 
of  teacher,  A  desire  to  reach  this  exalted  position  may  be  numbered, 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe,  with  the  chief  incentives  to  study 
which  at  that  time  affected  his  mind.  Wlieo  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  be  began  to  prepare  for  college ;  studying  for  the  most  part  in 
the  academy  of  bis  native  town,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  by 
"teaching  school"  during  tlie  winter  months.  His  success  as  a 
teacher,  nt  this  early  period,  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  very  moderate. 
Having  no  adequate  conception  of  his  work,  he  obsert'ed  the  custom- 
ary routine  of  labor,  and  was  satisfied  if  "  the  sums  were  done ''  and 
the  scholars  "  made  to  mind,"  Whether,  however,  hia  standard  of 
duty  was  then  lower  than  that  of  many  teachers  who  enter  tlie  school- 
room for  the  winter,  giving  the  rest  of  the  year  to  other  pursuits,  may 
perhaps  be  doubtful  ;  for  men  do  not  commonly  honor  with  their 
highest  respect  and  love  a  calling  to  which  they  resort,  for  a  brief 
period  only,  in  trantilii  to  tomctlring  better. 

Mr.  Hovey  entered  college  in  July,  1648,  and  pursued  with  energy 
the  regular  courae  of  study.  His  standing  as  a  scholar  was  good  ; 
but  he  exhibited  no  special  preference  for  any  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. His  love  of  public  itpeaking  and  debate  was  marked,  and  sev- 
eral orations  which  he  delivered  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Social,  active,  and  energetic,  he  was  generally  successful  in  accom- 
plishing his  purposes.  In  the  laot  year  of  his  coarse,  he  waa  elected 
president  of  the  "Social  Friends"  by  a  handsome  majority.    Ono- 
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li^f  tbo  inideTgraduBtea  were  membera  of  this  tociety,  lod  tbe  otlier 
half  of  the  "Uoiled  Fraternity."  The  preBiriency  of  one  of  tbew 
societies  was  esteemed  the  highest  honor  vrbich  the  students  were  able 
to  confer  upon  any  of  their  number. 

The  winters  of  his  college  oonrse  were  spent  by  Mr.  Hove;  in  HasS^ 
Bchusetts.  His  first  school  was  in  the  town  of  Boxford,  where  he 
began  at  length  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  work  and  to  feel  bis  own 
defidencitis.  "He  was  faithful,  efficient,  exemplary,  energetic,  and 
talented,''  says  a  redidect  of  the  place,  "  loved  by  bia  pupils,  by  their 
parents,  nud  by  those  who  became  acqiiaintei)  with  him."  The  nest 
three  winters  were  passed  in  the  town  of  Newton,  and  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Henr}'  Bigelow,  cbairmaa  of  the  school  committee, 
will  sufiBciently  characterize  bis  labors. 

Kbwtoh,  Mum.,  Not.  16,  ISSS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  hsTs  rectired  your  noleof  iuquirj-,  nnd  ihiill  uke  pleMure  in  an- 
■werlnK  it  to  ihe  bcM  of  my  ability,  hs  I  hare  ycij  pletuaot  and  vivid  rtoulinsliflni 
of  Mr.  IIorFj'i  serrica  irilb  m.  And  (Lin.  not  on  ■coount  of  iny  rety  promi- 
Dral  Mircna  hr  hud  as  a  teacher,  for  liia  livid  of  opertitioDB  while  In  our  Iuwd  ivnii 
Tt'r}'  limited,  sad  bj  no  mriuit  of  sood  tuil  or  pravioua  good  fullnre.  I  rnnem- 
ber  him  as  a  mnn  of  cacTfiy,  ambitiun,  sod  DnlDnl  and  scuaired  bsbiU  of  mind 
whioh  wonid  havo  insared  him  larger  mull*  had  he  enjoyed  a  brller  opportunity 
for  Iheir  dinplay.  lie  Kuplil  onu  of  i.ur  diilrrat  ichools  for  ibrca  foiiaeCQlive 
winlen.  It  ws*  nteumed  (lie  nwM  backward  uf  nil  our  whoola,  portly  perhaps 
from  locality,  partly  perhaps  rrum  other  oaiuea  uboM  mention  would  not  be  per- 
tinent  to  the  present  objeet.  Into  Ihia  aehool  oar  friend  apecdily  introdoced  s  new 
era — om  af  life,  order,  and  eameat  work.  Into  thia  comniDDily  he  infiiaBd  a  new 
intomt  in  behalf  of  the  edncation  of  their  children.  He  was  alao  able  to  awnken 
ia  lbs  people  Ihemaeliea  not  a  little  xeal  for  ■elf-imprtitement  by  methods  eoaily 
adopted  daring  the  lonj;  eraniu^  of  winter.  It  wai  natoniahing  liow  thnniogh^ 
he  hod  the  people  ander  his  coatrd  ;  hn  sclivity  and  devotion  having  Grat  won 
Iheir  eonfidt'Doe.  He  pat  his  bands  aofiirbidden  Into  iheir  pocktta,  and  supplied 
hia  achool.nwm  with  the  beat  outline  mopa,  a  elock,  thermometer,  etc. ;  he  mag- 
neti»d  Item  with  his  ednoationsl  ardor,  and  drew  them  onreaiatingly  to  the  eve- 
ning anembliea  at  his  sahnol-rooin,  where  be  at  ones  orgnnlled  an  sanooiatiou  for 
diacBHioD  or  other  profitable  engagemenia ;  and  he  divided  ihem  into  unsll  com- 
mitteea,  who  should  in  turn  viail  and  obaerve  hia  daily  work  among  their  ohildreo. 
All  this,  yria  will  see,  mnde  s  deep,  an  abiding,  s  tslntary  Impreaaion.  And,  when 
yoa  consider  that  this  waa  not  done  in  a  oommnnity  poaaeaaed  of  much  oultiva- 
tkm,  or  which  had  awakened  to  a  aenae  of  Ihe  VHloe  of  an  eduoatioa,  or  uf  the 
iKcesaity  of  much  effort  on  iU  own  port  la  Inaure  the  lUcceM  of  ita  ichod  ayatcm, 
bm  rather  the  reverse,  sod  that  the  actor  came  a  alranger  snd  merely  sa  a  tem- 
porary visitor,  yon  will  Krone  that  he  deserves  credit  Ibr  much  nateral  enargr  as 
well  na  for  a  apirit  of  diiintereated  self-anerifioe.  Thus  people  showed  mm 
reapect  Air  him,  not  only  by  doing  hia  bidding,  but  repeatedly  by  more  q>eciBa 
evidencei  of  s  ((rstifying  nstare. 

I  Duaht  to  allude  here  to  the  sclive  intereat  which  Mr.  Hovey  slwsya  took  in 
the  "  Teachefi'  Aaaodotlon  "  of  this  town.  Ho  waa  prompt  st  all  meetings  and 
fbremoat  in  devising  methods  to  aecnre  an  Hitercat  among  othcra,  and  always 
ready  to  bear  hta  |wrt  in  all  ths  aetive  duties  of  tha  organintioD.  In  bet,  some 
cbaif[ed  him  with  being  too  forward — an  pecnaation  very  commonly  thrown,  trom 
tbiae  too  diflidenl  or  loo  incompetent,  at  those  who,  perhaps  fTom  consoioaB  power, 
lake  ths  prominent  plsera  and  hold  them.  More  deliency  of  character  st'  that 
time  misht  hnve  drawn  to  him  more  friends  among  hia  (i'llow-teachera,  but  ibat 
WRS  donbtleaa  to  sppear,  when  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  leal  of  tirat  beginning! 
should  become  tempered  with  the  ciperlcnopa  of  manhood  snd  s  larger  jogtling 
with  the  world.     Eicnae  me  for  not  being  more  explicit  snd  more  at  length. 

Yonrs,  very  respeethilly,  lluiai  Bniunr, 
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Soon  after  leaHng  college,  Mr.  Hore;  took  charge  of  the  high 
school  in  Framingham,  Maw.  This  school  had  been  io  operatioo  bat 
one  year,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  Framingham  Academy.  Its 
first  principal,  an  excellent  teacher,  did  not  remain  with  the  achool 
long  enough  to  fix  its  character.  The  labon  of  Mr.  Hovej  in  this 
place  fully  justified  the  confidenc«  reposed  in  his  ability  and  fideli^. 
Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrup,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  school 
committee  of  Framingham  and  now  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education; — "Mr.  Hovey,  when  in  Framingham,  evinced 
great  tact  and  untiling  energy.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  inspir- 
ing his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  which  was  always  fresh  and 
unfailing.  Be  seemed  to  irapsrl  his  own  spirit  to  them,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  magnetism,  win  and  attract  them  to  himself.  II« 
had  unbounded  influence  over  his  pupils,  having  won  their  affections 
and  gained  their  confidenoe.  Hence  his  government  was  both  firm 
and  kind.  His  authority  was  absolute,  yet  cordially  accepted  and 
freely  and  cheerfully  assented  to.  The  perfect  order  of  the  school, 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  the  entire  absence  of  all  com- 
municntioDi,  all  evince  tlie  accomplished  disciplinarian.  He  had  re- 
markable power  to  rouse  the  indolent,  encourage  the  desponding,  and 
stimulate  his  pupils  to  activity  and  excrljon.  His  venatility  of  mind 
and  ample  reaources  enabled  him  always  to  interest  his  pupils.  They 
still  remember  hira  with  great  interest  and  affection.  One  of  them 
said  to  me,  a  short  time  since,  'Mr.  Hovey  was  by  far  the  beet 
teacher  I  ever  had.'"  It  may  be  well  to  add  the  testimony  of  a 
fellow-teacher : — "  He  was  an  tnlhuttaitU  teacher,  generally  mucli 
beloved  by  his  pupils.  I  always  liked  him  as  a  brother  teach- 
er. He  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  assistance  whenever  called 
npon.  I  can  remember  instances  when  he  rendered  me  great 
service,  in  so  delicate  a  manner  that  no  one  else  would  hava 
suspected  his  intentions.  He  organixed  a  teachers'  meeting  this 
winter,  also  a  literary  society  and  debating  club,  which  was  popular 
and  (>rofitable.  His  purse  was  open  to  the  wants  of  the  school' 
room." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  and  similar  testimonies,  that  Mr.  Hovey 
possessed  the  rarest  quali6(iation  of  a  teacher — the  power  of  drawing 
out  the  pupil,  of  provoking  inveatigation,  of  tduealing  the  mind,  in 
tlie  primitive  sense  of  tiiat  term. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  year,  Hr,  Horey  left  Framingham  for 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Prior  to  1860,  this  city  had  not  been  distinguished 
for  school  privileges.  But  during  that  year  an  association  was  formed 
by  some  of  the  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ters.   A  house  was  built,  designed  to  accommodate  fifty-sii  pupils, 
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■nd  was  K  ealajgei  the  Mit  yow  m  to  re«lve  twoity-flre  mon. 
Fixed  uIiriM  w«ra  paid  to  the  teochen,  aod  u>  oSoer  waa  elected  by 
tlte  Btockholden  to  look  after  the  genetBl  ioteresta  of  the  schoo]  ani 
to  act  aa  Ireaaarer.  Thii  ichool  was  quite  inoceMful ;  bnt  the  Gnt 
building  ww  deatro^ed  by  fire  in  I8S4,  and  a  sew  one  erected  large 
«>OBgh  &»  ODe  handred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  earae  year  an  auod- 
atitm  was  organized  for  the  pnrposQ  of  fbandiag  &  bc^i'  lohoc^  Hon. 
Onalow  Petem,  whoae  name  «  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all 
friatda  of  edncatioii  m  Peoria,  was  pre«idwt  of  this  organiuttion. 
A.  P.  Bartlett,  Ek}.,  now  pretideat  of  the  aty  Scho<A  Boani,  and  J. 
W.  Haneel,  alao  a  member  of  the  present  board,  sought  for  a  teacher, 
and,  in  the  coarse  of  a  visit  to  the  Kast,  engaged  Mr.  Borey  as  prin* 
dpal  of  the  new  sehod.  He  did  not,  however,  remore  to  the  West 
antil  another  step  of  great  importance  had  been  taken.  Although 
his  devotirai  to  Hie  woA  of  teaching  had'  been  nnoommonly  earnest, 
|m  hod,  it  seems,  fo&nd  time  for  other  datjea,  and  be  was  married,  ac- 
eordin^y,  October  8,  lBfi4,  to  Miw  Harriette  F.  Spoffisrd,  of  North 
Andorer,  Haas^  who  waa  to  be  aseodated  with  him  in  the  school  at 
Pwria. 

The  two  schools  now  entered  npon  a  pro^Mroos  career.  "Hie  peopla 
ihowed  themaelvea  Mady  to  sustain  every  judioiou  momire  with  th« 
leqaiait*  funds  and  with  their  moral  support  Yet,  while  every  thing 
was  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  no  money  waa  wasted^  anA.  no  debts  wsra 
iDenrred  to  erabwraiB  the  schook  The  diractote  did  not  bend  their 
rules  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tnutnt  boys  and  bultfinding  patents,  but 
undertook  to  encourage  the  faithful  rather  than  indti^  the  deUnquent 
It  was  their  aim  to  secure  a  thorough  educatioa  to  Uie  pupUs,  and  na 
Bnrmara  at  their  wheksome  regidations  caused  them  to  swerve  from  - 
(hit  aim.  Hm  wishes  and  eft>rt8  of  Mr.  Hovey  were  ably  supported 
by  them,  and  the  suooeaa  of  his  sdiool  was  iuured  by  their  cordial 
■apport  Among  thoee  who  conbibnted  moat  to  thia  result  may  be 
mentioned  the  aamea  ot  Judge  Peters  and  Mr.  A.  P.  BartletL 

If  r.  Horey  had  not  been  long  in  Peoiia  befi»«  be  thought  ther* 
was  hope  tor  the  pablie  sdtoola.  At  his  suggestion,  an  act  was  pro- 
cored,  in  the  winter  of  1W4-S,  putting  the  schools  onder  die  eontrol 
of  the  city.  Iliii  act  sepanted  school  iolereeta  from  polities  by  pro- 
viding (or  the  deletion  of  a  board  by  tt>e  poofda,  which  board  had  no 
coDnectioD  with  the  city  council.  By  an  amendment,  pransMn  waa 
ntada  that  one-third  <it  the  board  shall  he  eleeted  annually,  thua 
keeping  in  office  a  majority  of  those  who  were  fiuuiiiar  with  the  dutiea 
and  previous  action  of  the  body.  And  it  deaervea  to  be  noted  that 
the  very  mea  who  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  slock  schoob 
smtained  vigoroualy  this  movement  for  the  public  schools,     Indeed,  . 
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the  itock  Bchoola  vera  aooa  merged  in  the  public  school  sjttem.  The 
bvilding*  occupied  bj  tbem  were  purchaaed  b^  the  city,  and  a  patilio 
high  school  was  eshiblished,  <^  which  Mr.  Hore^  wns  die  flnt  prin- 
dpal.  He  wm  also  superioteiideDt  of  the  city  schools  dnring  a  part 
of  the  fiist  jrear  of  the  new  o^niution.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
he  resigned  the  former  ofBce  and  gave  himself  to  the  labors  of  soper- 
iotendenoj  until  the  summer  of  18S7. 

While  in  the  slock  ^hool,  Mr.  Hovey  organized  an  assooation  of 
the  Peoria  teachers,  by  means  of  which  new  methods  of  teaching 
and  management  began  to  obtain  in  the  schools.  During  his  luper- 
intendeccy,  they  looked  upon  him  at  one  **  whose  very  presence 
ch'eered  teacher  and  pupil ;  who  knew  just  what  teachers  conld  do, 
and  could  appredate  their  efforts  where  they  were  trying  to  do 
something." 

The  change  thns  effected  in  Uie  school  system  and  privileges  of 
Peoria — a  rapid  and  most  gratifying  change — was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  suggestions  and  efibrts  of  Hr.  Hovey.  Said  a  prom- 
incDt  supporter  of  the  stock  schools  as  well  as  of  the  new  system  : — 
**  We  hired  Hr.  Hovey  to  take  the  boys'  stock  school,  and,  if  he  hsd 
taken  no  step*  to  bring  about  a  change,  he  might  have  staid  there  tjll 
to-day."  Yet  the  writer  would  by  no  means  trace  the  establishment 
of  graded  schools  in  Peoria  to  the  influence  of  one  man.  This  great 
and  benefioent  jesult  was  secured  by  co-operation  and  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
a  noble  few  who  led  off  in  the  movement  While  they  snggested, 
others  executed,  and  the  work  was  done. 

Bat  Hr.  Uovey  was  not  allowed  to  confine  hn  labors  to  a  single 
school,  city,  or  association.  He  had  acquired  a  slate  reputation,  and 
the  outside  drafts  upon  his  time  and  thoughts  were  neither  few  nor 
unhonored.  He  eog^ed  actively  in  all  the  great  state  educational 
movements  then  in  progress,  or  about  to  be  started ;  frequently  travel* 
ing  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  after  school  to  lecture,  and  returning  in 
time  for  the  morrow's  duties. 

As  a  speaker,  he  "talks  right  on,"  omitting  all  omament,  intent 
only  on  carrying  his  point  He  often  tells  his  audiences  that  he  "  can 
not  afford  to  waste  his  lime  and  theirs  in  reading  figures  of  rhetoric." 

The  fint  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Assodatjon 
was  held  in  Peoria,  during  Christmas  week  of  18S4,  and  c^  coarse 
bntashort  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  pinoe.  "  Tke  Ittinou  Ttadttr" 
was  started  at  this  meeting,  to  fiirther  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  It  was  published  the  first  year  at  Bloomington,  with  a  local 
and  twelve  monthly  editors;  but  its  list  o(  sabecribers  was  leas  than 
three  hundred  in  all,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  Bpringfield,  the  next  yeu* 
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(166fi,)  the  question  aroae,  "Shall  w«  give  it  up,  or  try  some  other 
pltn  t "  The  nsnlt  of  diacuuioii  and  oonference  wu,  that  Mr.  Hore^, 
who  bad  beoQ  elected  preaidetit  of  the  MKNuation,  wu  likawiae  ap- 
pointed editor,  reepouMble  for  the  whole  care  of  the  journal,  litermrj' 
and  financial.  It  seemed  a  de^rste  undertaking.  The  prenoiM 
publishers  merely  uttered  the  general  impression,  when  they  publislwd 
the  remark  that,  "  if  Mr.  Hovey  had  $600  or  |1,000,  which  be  wanted 
to  throw  away  in  a  good  cause,  be  bad  an  opportunity."  But  by  his 
own  enterprise,  with  the  aid  of  educational  friends  and  good  publiabera, 
the  "TmcAct"  soon  had  a  respectable  circulation  of  more  than  aevea- 
teen  hundred.  It  was  published,  indeed,  the  fir«t  year  at  a  pecuniwy 
loss,  the  loss  being  increased  by  the  burning  of  a  nutaber  ready  far 
issue;  but  the  circulation  increased  to  over  two  thousand,  and  then 
was  a  small  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  so  that  the  edilsr 
was  left  unincumbered  with  debt,  though  with  no  compensation  fer 
bis  labor.     The  "  Ttaeiur"  was  now  a  paying  journal. 

By  means  of  this  monthly,  Mr.  Hovey  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
ticm  advocated  various  measures  adapted  to  raise  the  standard  of 
pi^ular  education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  As  the  fruit  of  these  and  similar  efforts,  eHsa- 
tial  changes  were  effected  in  the  school  lav,  and  the  prindple  of  "free 
■ohools  supported  by  taxation  "  was  embodied  in  it  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  normal  school  gained  ooostantly  in  depth  and  strength, 
until  the  popular  will  found  ezpresoion  in  the  normal  sohool  act  of 
IS56~1* 

The  act  required  the  univeraty  to  be  located  where  the  most  &vor- 
able  o&r  should  be  made;  and,  bad  not  Peoria  been  ccmpelled  to 
compete  against  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  valne  of  170,000,  Hm 
location  must  inevitably  have  been  there. 

It  ie  bnt  just  to  say  that  much  the  largest  amount  of  ready  money 
(•fiOgOOO)  was  offered  by  Peoria,  where  the  utmost  eulhiwiasm  pre- 
vailed in  subscribing  for  the  location.  Owii^  to  the  deep  interest 
which  had  been  awakened  in  this  dty  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hovey 
and  others,  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  wealthy  banker  down  to  the 
poor  laborer  in  the  street,  were  ready  to  give ;  and,  had  it  been  thought 
neoMsary,  a  much  larger  sum,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  pledged. 

Buk  the  institu^n  was  awarded  to  McLean  County,  in  conndei»- 
tion  of  her  donation  of  t70,0OO  in  binds  dnd  subscriptions  by  htr 
dtJiens  of  an  equal  amount.    In  May,  18&7,  Messrs.  Rex  and  Hovey 

•11  thlatln*  Mr.  PonU  manpcrlDieiiiltM  o(  ptil 
Um  "BUmaa  TiaclUr,"  aiul  Blin»n  Wriiibi  prMldrni 


««ra  appointAd  "  to  visit  variout  rmiimI  and  ftgfa  icboob  of  tlw  Evt, 
to  report  on  thtt  saliject  of  bnildiag,  inteniil  arrangementa,"  eto- 
Tbw  report  «a*  praaaatod  Jana  SSd,  and  at  tbe  aama  mooting  Hr. 
Hovey  wa>  reoommended  by  tha  oommittaa  ««  ofBcera,  aod  elected 
principal  of  the  nniveraitj.  On  tba  18th iof  Aagiiat  itwaa  reaoWed 
to  hire  roomi  and  open  the  school  the  enauing  astumn.  TWt  waa 
MMiofdiD^ly  done ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Mr.  Hcn-ej 
•od  Hr.  Ira  Moore,  with  whoae  laben  tlie  growth  and  tucceu  of  the 
school  are  ;et  identified,  were  in  a  large  hall,  ready  for  the  pupils.  To 
be  BOre  the  proper  fnmittiTe  of  die  hall  had  not  arrired,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  who  caoM  on  that  day  waa  only  nbitUm,  bnt  the  two 
men  there  in  waiting  for  labor  and  suoeeia  were  not  easily  disheartened ; 
the  "blue  days"  passed,  the  fliniitnrQ  arrived,  and  th«  number  of 
scholars  increased  to  foctf-flve.  Since  the  firit  term  the  sehool  baa 
ateadiiy  gained  in  numbers  and  in  effidency;  the  bntkUaga  «m  in 
process  of  erection,  and  the  nniversity  promises  to  be  heneefcrtii  a 
great  and  bmeflcent  power  in  the  state,  raising  the  standard  of  qoali- 
fications  for  the  office  of  teaching,  sending  fiwth  annually  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  skilUiil  and  devotad  laborers,  and  kindling  every  wbere  a  deeper 
interest  in  popular  edocation. 

By  his  efforts  as  president  of  the  State  Taacheis'  Aswciatioo,  and 
as  editor  of  the  "  JUmoU  Ttaelur,"  Mr.  Hovey,  oontribnted  bii  full 
proportion  of  infiuenoe  to  secure  the  founding  of  thk  noble  univeraiQr, 
and  by  bis  eneigy  and  skill  as  principal  ha  ia  dmng  much  to  make  k 
fiilfiU  the  end  of  its  being.  The  sketch  whioh  has  now  been  given  of 
his  liie  indicates  bia  eminent  fitness  Sag  the  position  which  heooenpies, 
proving  as  it  does  his  great  strength  of  purpose,  his  anwearied  dili- 
gence, bis  devotion  to  the  intercats  of  sound  learning,  and  his  power 
to  control  the  young  and  inajnte  them  with  his  own  onthnsiasai. 
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1.  Vinra  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  history  are  eiceedinglf 
difier«nt,  and  even  coDtradictory.  Boch  oppositions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  nenally  based  apon  the  discrepancy  between  tlw- 
old  and  new  pedagogy ;  but  in  the  com  of  history  it  is  not  so. 

2.  Ftrat,  to  define  inteltigibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shnll 
we  teach  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — what  is 
called  uniTersal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  natioiis  ? 

AUhoogh  history,  nndei  this  name,  is  taught  in  moat  gymnasiar 
yet  neither  the  instniGtion  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  oorree- 
ponds  to  this  idea  of  it  For  what  text-book  **  includes  all  nations  ?  *^ 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  nsnally  omitted  T  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nstJons,  except  the  Egyptians,  Carths^nians,  and 
other  nxlions  <^  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans ?    And  how  lai^  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  needed  I 

3.  This  neglect  is  for  tvo  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  know  either 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations.  His 
is  the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  that  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  die  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  onr  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it.  ThuSr 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

4.  But  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing such  histories  of  nsUons  as  are  inoloded  in  our  histories  of  th* 
world ;  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detut 
than  in  others.  We  give  less  fiilly  the  history  of  the  Persians  thao 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

5.  Universal  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not  in- 
clude all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  tiie 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat. 
By  what  standard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  prominent, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background?  This  is  by  no  means  ike 
only  rule;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoo*,  for  instance,  would  fill  an  im- 
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porUat  place  in  it.    For  how  bigh  a  posiUoa  do  they  oecup;  in  elo- 
qaence,  poetry,  mathematics,  Am. 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoo*  wore  certainly  not  their  inferiors? 

6.  The  answer  ia  thii.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  biography  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  does  each  nation  take  moat  interest  in  its 
own  history  iirst,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  Ax.,  or  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
exercised  a  great  ioffuence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  most 
intereet ( 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  History  of  oor  own  country,  ancient 
and  modem. 

.    Second  :  in  that  of  the  Jews,  since  salva^on  is  erf  them,  down  to 
tlie  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Third:  in  that  of  the  Romans;  to  whose  Or&M  our  nation  form- 
erly belonged,  and  whose  inSuence  is  perceptible  among  m  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Laljn,  the  Corpus  Jvrit,  history  of  the  Catholic 
^urch,  Ac 

Fourth :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recognize  as  directly  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

{^fth :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
desas,  Persians,  Egyptians,  I^cenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  Ac. 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  nnd  they  are  more  distantly  relat«d  to  our  char- 
acter and  history. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  ancient  period. 

Hie  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directly  related  to  the  Gerranns,  nor  in  such  close  connec- 
tions with  any  natidn  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- 
esM  to  reach  us  through  them ;  and  thus,  with  ua,  they  stand  in  the 
background. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  from  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  t)nes ;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  shades  of  difference,  as, 
for  instanee,  the  fact  that,  among  the  Romance  nations,  the  Italians 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
tb«i  the  Portugese. 

8.  Hiese  remarks  mnv  furnish  a  stamlard  by  which  to  adjust  the 
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•ztflDt  of  the  atlmtioD  devoted  to  each  nation  in  tott-boolu  and 
•chool  leawM ;  which  b  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  ipeak.  The  c«se 
is  entirely  different,  when  »  historical  inveitigator  devotee  hii  atten- 
tion to  Bome  obecnre  oationsl  history,  without  any  reference  to  ita  re- 
lations with  hia  own  country,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  school  itutliee.  For  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one ;  and 
even  those  races,  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  own 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  fo^otten,  come  fradnally  as- 
tonishingly near  to  ns.  How  unmistakably,  tor  instance,  does  a 
eomparison  of  Sanscrit  with  German  pcant  to  a  piimeval  unity  of  the 
German  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  oliject  of  historical  instruction  is  determined— that  la, 
what  is  to  be  taught — the  question  arises,  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instmcting;  what  is  to  be  our  method?  In  this  respect,  also,  ia 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  firat  place,  tliere  is  an  opposilion  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  begins 
with  discuaaing  and  describing  tim  whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  while 
another  commences,  as  old  Herion  did,  >vith  describing  tingle  towns. 

10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  beginning  may  bo  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalited  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  nndentood  by  the  history  of  the  world — or  widi 
iHographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extremes  the  Snt  naturally  induces  the  second. 
"What  can  boys  do,"  ask  some,  with  general  history?  They  will 
learn  namea  and  dates  of  years,  and  nothing  more.  Where  the  Kope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matlen  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals,  great  men,  instructive 
occurrences,  Ac,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  there- 
fore, begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Cssar,  Mohammed,  iK. ; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  mora  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  ttie  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply : — "  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  in  an 
age  otherwise  empty  ?  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nadon  ? 
Can  I  comprehend  Cnsar  without  knowing  the  Romans ;  or  the  Ro- 
mans, without  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Carthsfpniana  t  Shall  I  nirt 
thereforo  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describehis 
DKtioi] ;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  it?  And  does  not  this,  of  conrse,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history ) " 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  conflicting  views:  each  of 
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'  flu  {iMtiM  Mem*  to  me,  howeier,  to  be  iig)it  in  its  objeotioDa  to  At 
other. 

l).  Id  lots  jean  tliera  hare  beea  tbow  who  har»  maiDtiuiiBd  thtt 
we  ought  to  begin  the  initnictioD  in  hutorj'  with  that  of  the  native 
country ;  since  that  ia  nearer  to  n>  than  Greeee,  Rome,  Ae.  TUa 
.  view  eeema  at  fint  >o  umple  and  nalnral  that  it  attracts  n ;  bnt, 
vpoB  cloeer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  aojnainted  with  the 
bistorj  of  Oennaoj  would  be  slow  to  adopt  ii  Are  not  the  most  im- 
portant {wrioda  of  Q«rmaD  history — sochtfbTimt8noe,aathemediB*al 
eooteet  between  the  popa  and  the  emperon— of  a  diaraoteT  hr  too 
difficult  for  the  intellects  of  boys  ?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  • 
Bodemte  uDderstanding  of  them,  a  eompreheDaion  of  the  ecience  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  tlteir  mnlual  relatione  ?  And  other  equally 
aigaiScaot  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  tot  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  underetanding  the 
woveiBenta  of  the  Reformation  I 

12.  I  now  torn  from  loetiioda  whidb  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  those  which  I  oonuder  correct 

The  first  beginung  of  historical  iMtmetion  is,  in  part,  eoincideot 
with  religious  inetmetitHi.  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate aodeot  and  modem  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modem  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  worid. 

In  tJiis  department  we  firat  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
isle — the  history  of  Christ — and  tiius  acquire  the  capseity  to  learn 
aright,  both  in  ancient  history  and  modem,  whither  the  fonner  t«id- 
ed  and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  inetraction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament.    My  reasons  are  these : — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  banning — the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  eo  viridly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
vduutarily  upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  nairativea  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  whidi  re- 
nain  in  tbnr  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  He  BiUe 
does  emtoently  well  what  ie  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  Uo- 
graphical  method  of  studying  history. 

S.  Becauw  the  history  of  tiie  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individnalixed 
one.     It  is  the  historj-  of  the  people  of  Ood,  cfaoeen  out  and  set  apart 
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from  tbe  b«Btfaea ;  and  for  this  jerj  nuoa  Hu  more  EntolligiUs 
when  HpwBte  from  oAen— not  iDewiantly  ra&ning  to  fonigD  na- 
tion*, vhoM  exntetKM  «t>DiMcts  itself  with  its  own,  and  Uitu  requires 
some  full  knowledge  ot  their  history.  This  makes  tlie  mastery  of  it 
mocfa  more  umple,  umI  cables  the  attention  to  bo  directed,  without 
cUvergQDoe  or  oonfiuion,  to  this  one  nation  exclusiTely.  This  hmiba- 
Uon  of  the  sabject  >•  eioeU«Qtly  sde^t«d  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  school -children. 

4.  Because  the  history  at  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  finger  ot  God  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  begi&ning,  the  edncator  of  the  humui  raoe,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  be 
had  ^ven  men  over  to  themselrea ;  and  it  is  »  characloristic  of  pro- 
found hiaU»ical  rasaarch  and  knowledge  to  took  beyond  the  acci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  to  reoogniae  the  jnstice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sia,  as  the  thnnder  does  the 
lightning ;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just— as  in  the  case  of  David — 
&U  visibly  upon  him  aud  his  posterity. 

fi.  Beeaase  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
Ood  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  infinito  mercy.  While  it  rebtee 
the  origin  of  un,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  <tf  encouragement  and  of  hope ;  be- 
cause it  every  where  points,  toward  the  eoming  Savioar. 

Such  a  history  fnmishee  the  fifrt  pmnt  of  view  from  whitii  correct- 
ly to  uDderslond  and  estimate  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
foundation — and  even  m<«e,  it  is  the  living  heart— of  tbe  histoiy  of 
the  workL  Aa  Paleatina  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirt^ly  adapted  to  bec<nM  related  to  the  Konun  wwld,  so  the  anaent 
Jewish  history  is  a  nost  individualized  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enablea  it,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  moat  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

With  the  Old  Testament  are  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
1ns,  Chaldeans,  Hedes,  Pennans,  and  Egyptians;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  anthorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  GMat.  The  Apocrypha,  with  Joaephns,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  fram  e»le  and  the  time  of  Christ.  And  at  ibia 
last  pMDt  the  history  c^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  jiMuson  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

13.  We  now  come  to  a  pmnt  of  divergence;  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  bU>lioal,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children ;  but 
here  tliere  arise  distinctionfi,  depending  on  condition  and  ser. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  profession,  or  not.    The  former 
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itadj  Greek  >Dd  Ladn,  and  can  and  mtut  be  inlrodnced  to  the 
sources  of  Oreek  and  Roman  histoty.  These  sonrces  include  not  mere- 
ly the  historians,  but  all  the  classic  autliors ;  for  thej  all  characterize 
their  nations. 

Nov,  should  the  boys  be  carried  through  a  detulod  history  of  both 
tbe  classic  nations,  omitting  the  clnssic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter?  By  no  means  ;  but  sUII  they  should  study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  serve  (o  fix  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  their  pre- 
vious geognq>hica1  ntudiee  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  »t  study  shoald  be  completed  daring  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasiam. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  II  profession,  and  with  girls.  These  may  study  a  more  detailed 
history ;  nnce  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
claasica.'  But  this  history  mnst  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  mmt  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory must  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  lime  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  We  now  come  to  modem  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Boys  preparing  for  the  unireraty  may  study,  for  this,  Taci- 
tus ;  but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authoritiea  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historiaoe.  How 
few  are  there  who  read  Caasiodoms,  Jomandee,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modem 
historiana. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  pnrpoee,  to  clasuc  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modem  writers  are  rei^ly  able;  and  among  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  yonth.  Bach  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  iJiat  young  persons  read  the 
German  historians  merely  for  amusement,  very  much  at  they  aeek 
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after  romuice*,  to  ptut  away  Uie  time  io  indnlging  their  im- 
agtuationa. 

The  teaclier,  I  lay,  ahould  not  refer  to  the  modem  hUtorians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  onei ;  ecpeciaUy,  not  as  if  ihey  were  soon  to  bo 
read  in  achool.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  proceed  as  if 
(hey  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  sketch  of  modern  hia- 
tory,  aa  of  ancient,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  shoukl  be  fiillest  of  our  own  history  ;  and  more  or  lesa 
so  of  the  other  European  nationa,  according  k>  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  from  ns,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  us. 

11!.  The  question  will  arise,  How  many  &cts,  &c.,  should  the  pu- 
pil fix  in  hie  memory?  I  reply,  first,  Rather  too  few  than  too  many. 
That  is  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  history  fall,  of  often 
laying  upon  their  pnpils  burthens  which  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.  Instead  of  selec^ng  remarkable  men  and  occnrrencea,  and 
giving  the  proper  dales  of  them  to  be  memorized,  they  torment  the 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minu^K  "for  future  oblivion  ; "  that  is,  which  they 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.  There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  history, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  afterward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however, 
be  avoided — of  being  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ineffi- 
cient and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  tlie  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication table.  Every  one  knoivs  bow  easily  the  memory  of  (he 
young  receives  and  retains  fects,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacher  bos  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  this  has  happened,  the  aufiferer, 
when  grown  np,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  inflicted.  But  we  are  in  after  yean  thankfiil  to  our  in- 
structors in  history,  if  we  retain  from  their  lessons  as  much  even  as 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns  ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud- 
ies as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  menial  pro- 
cesses interrupted  by  defects  of  recollection. 

IS.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  di£BcuIt  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  universal  rules  on  the  subject  And  these  rules 
should,  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  mosf  generalized  character;  and 
not  such  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details.  Tha 
reason  of  this  chief  rule  is,  that  historical  instniction  is  eminently 
dependent  upon  the  peraonal  gifts  of  the  teacher.    Shall  be,  for  in- 
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■taooe,  nwke  madi  or  ]Me  om  of  a  free,  uuratin  m«tliod  I  &otdd 
b«  not  rather  select  extracts  from  hUtoruma  and  read  tbem  I  I  reply, 
TbU  depends  upon  whethar  the  taacher  has  the  talent  of  Darrating— 
a  very  unooninioQ  one.  It  Bii[»posee  not.Milj  a  man  of  historioal 
knowledge,  but  the  gift  of  oMmting  bistorical  facts  simplj,  luckllf, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  witbouterxor  or  hesitation.  Aod  it  also  reqnirea, 
above  all,  a  dear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despiaiDg  that  mere  deo- 
lamatioa  for  eSect,  which  is  only^too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igno* 
rnnoe,  and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conidentious,  as  few  rules  as  poanbla 
should  be  preacribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
nil ;  for  do  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  eipressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  a*  its  proper  Geld  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rnlea 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  inatrtictors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  UDskillfully  made,  they  constnun 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  very  many  t«st-boolu  of  history,  from  the  bneleat 
compands  up  to  voluminous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use ;  and  furnish  very  brief,  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacber's  oral  instructions.  The  pupil,  during  hi*  study,  obtaina  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruetton ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory, as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  Thwe  com- 
pends  may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all— >in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compenda  pretend  to  possesa  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  b  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  to  assist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  claim,  not  withstanding,  to  be  eompends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  tbey  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  moat  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
hit  materials.  The  pupil  who  prepares  himself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  be  come*  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher's  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  ease,  at  moat,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versaljon  and  examiontJon  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  the  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  (or  each  lenon. 

VolnminouB  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.  Tbey  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
inatruotion. 

16.  There  is  aa  great  a  difference  between  historical  compenda  tot 
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vco  ind  tlicMfirbcp^  n  bef^ficn^ortodiiMniKiid  a  sjrtein  of  dog- 
SHttic  tbeolt^,  w  betwMo  *  gniamw  kr  begiinnen  mud  tma  for 
phiMogMtR.  lliit  mhtiaob  oontuto  dcK  «d  nndi  in  the  greater  or 
■nKlier  niniib«r  of  hiatorical  bets  m  td  tJte  aelcction  of  Aein ;  in  Ht 
choice,  for  iiutftnee,  of  ths  mor«  xbatnut  dnc  and  eeclesiMti«d  f«U- 
tions,  or  of  more  pictorial  raprMeDtations  of  gnat  men  afld  oocnr- 
retwes.  It  dependa  npon  the  spirit  id  which  ihe  book  de>k  viA 
haiHory. 

A  childlike  sod  delicate  tact  may  be  eien^eed  in  the  lelection  ttom 
the  text-book  of  vhat  is  proper  and  comprdienrible  for  beginners. 
Ute  jotmgeri  pnpils  wiil  prefer  biitorical  matter  which  is  tt  near  aa 
pOMiUa  in  character  to  stories;  'they  ont^  gradnalty  grow  into  a  fil- 
ing for  bittorical  truth.  Obwrve,  for  ioBtsnce,  vfaat  are  the  actu^ 
point!  of  intpreit  to  ebitdren.  Tbej  take  pleaime  in  hearii^  of 
Uarathon  and'  Sdmmi*,  and  of  the  carapai^  qf  AJexander;  but  ' 
none  in  the  conteete  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  Ac.  They  are  not  nsnally  as  Tonch  interested  in 
Cnsar  aa  in  Aldander.*  In  brief^  they  are  pleased  with  whatever 
■timnlatea  their  imaginatioD  by  beaoty,  greatiltBai,  nobility,  chivalric 
bravery,  and  sdreoturouaneM ;  bat  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold  (v 
purely  intelleoinal,  sueh  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil 
controveraies.    Bnch  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

niere  are  eompendiams,  as  well  aa  teaehMS,  whcr  do  not  nae  suffi- 
cient can  in  obeerring  what  children  tike  trad  can  nnderstand.  W« 
are  now  speaking,  \et  it  be  remembered,  of  Bchool^iMren,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  lil^. 
These  latt^  very  properly  require  a  presMlaUon  of  the  subject  whit^ 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  whidi 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  aa  citizens, 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  hfe  generally. 

We  have  thus  discnased  the  begicning  of  the  study  of  history. 
What,  now,  is  ita  ultimate  object — the  purpose  of  all  the  labor  be- 
atowed  upon  it  t  What  are  the  highest  aima  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  lower  aa  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study? 
Let  US  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques- 
tion : — What  do  we  desire  to  learo  from  the  biognq^y  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  I  I  reply,  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their'solntioB. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  bic^raphy  of  the  human  species- 
nnder  which  nations  are  the  varietiea.  What  are  the  gifts  and  tba 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  national     "There  are  many  gifta, 
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but  one  ■pirit."     Whence  do  we  oome — whither  do  we  go — we,  all 

men,  taken  u  one  reprewntatire  man? 

When  ao  individual  die*,  ws  aak,  Whmt  hat  become  of  him  I 
And  million*  and  million*  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  time,  and  what  has  become  of  them  I  History  plays  over 
graves ;  and  futnre  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolii.  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended  t 
Doe*  the  end  of  Time — the  beginning  of  Eternity — now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  bom  or  die? 

The  infoncy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  its  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  future.  N'o  man  has  investigated  and  nnderstood 
death ;  and  none  ha*  escaped  over  the  limita  of  that  unknown  land 
from  which  no  wanderer  return*. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  diBplaye  to  n*  a  part  of  the  Ai- 
'  tore,  and  opens  to  us  the  knowledge  of  oar  race — so  highly  gifled,  so 
&llen  away  from  God,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ.  It 
encouragee  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment.  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
rule  of  procedure;  to  him  who  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven. 

What  pride  tost,  the  lowlinea*  of  Christ  has  recorered.  With  the 
crudfixion  and  re*urrection  <iS  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  fallen  and  tavad  world,  the  eetablishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  contention*  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  ihall  never  oeaie,  because  it  i>  stronger  than 
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V!.    QEOSRAPHY. 

ITnntiMtd  frm  lUamtr't  "Bitltry  y  Palagvti"  f<"  i^*  Amcrleu  Joartnl  af  RdoutlaiL) 


Pbbtalozzi  mentioDi  ■  aclioolmaater  who  initructed  his  scholan 
in  ge<^^pbT  so  alcillfully  tbat  tfaey  were  well  Kcqnainted  with  iho 
road  to  the  Eut  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  aod  pnths  aboot 
th^r  own  village.  And  Rousseau  sajs  :  "  1  assert  that  no  child  df  ten 
yean  old,  who  has  had  two  years*  instruction  in  geography,  can,  hy 
tuing  the  mlei  which  have  been  given  to  him,  find  his  way  from  Pft- 
ria  to  Btunt  Denia ;  or  can  even  Snd  his  way  about  the  carved  paths 
in  hia  own  father's  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  «re  Fekin,  Is- 
pahan, Meiloo,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth."*  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Sonsseau  found  to  be  that  the  children  wen 
taught  maps  only ;  the  names  of  dtiea,  countries,  and  rivers,  which 
existed,  for  the  scholars,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  to 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  go- 
ogmphy  by  famishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  drvw  maps 
of  it. 

Theee  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  spent  years  in  geognostio  researches  among  the  mountains, 
aod  knew  by  experience  the  heaveD-wide  difierenoe  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  npon  teat^- 
ing  geography,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau's  views  in  detail.  The 
speakers  were  Otto  and  George.  "Before  I  made  m;  fint  tour  to  the 
Ftilesian  mountains,"  says  George,  "I  read  over  all  tbat  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  was, 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountaina 
that  I  coatd  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  tli* 
mountains  of  my  imagination  bad  no  resemblance  wbatever  to  the 
real  ones."  And  he  says,  again,  "Permit  me  to  add  something  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inqnires  <^ 
you  about  the  f^tnrea  of  yonr  room,  or  your  house,  yon  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be- 
fore your  mind ;  not  according  to  such  a  representation  before  your 
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mind  of  gronnd-plans  or  devitimM,  If  yott  are  Mked  abont  a 
houM  in  yoar  neigfaborbood,  jou  aoawer  in  liko  manaer,  not  accord- 
log  to  anj  repreaentatioD  before  jonr  mind  of  a  plan  of  tli«  aij,  bnt 
according  to  a  repreMntaiJon — auch  u  yonr  fiwultie*  have  made  it— 
of  the  city  iladf;  joa  lay  througfa  what  atreets  tha  qnestioner  most 
go  to  reach  the  hooMs,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  ihape,  color, 
and  poculiaritiea.  And  yon  can  in  the  lame  tray  describe  looalitSes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — nnleu  yon  are  an  inveterate  slayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inqnirea  of  you  for  direc- 
tiona  to  a  place  My  twenty-fire  nile*  distaal?  Will  the  picture  of 
the  road  in  that  case  (tiU  be  clear  befon  your  mind,  as  it  runa  in 
throngfa  the  fielda  and  the  wood«,  ao  tlud  you  cae  tell  Uirongh  what 
Tillages  and  over  what  watara  it  paaeea,  how  yoti  mu«t  leave  thit 
monntaiu  an  the  right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  left?  Or  wiU 
not  yoor  imagiaaticMi  in  tbii  oaae  be  at  fitnlf,  will  yon  not  hare  for- 
l^tten  many  portions  ot  the  road,  and  hare  but  an  obacore  recollec* 
tion  of  otbwa  ?  May  yon  not  even  have  qsits  forgotten  tfae  whole 
road  ?"  And  when  Otto  aoswets,  "This  is  the  cma  for'which  maps 
are  intended,"  Geo^  replies,  "Then  you  must  have  wi^in  yo«  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  the  localities,  and  give 
your  direolioBa  wholly  from  that,  or  else  yon  recolleetion  of  the  map 
wiU  mingle  in  a  eonfunng  manner  with  that  of  the  ground."  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  "Howdoeathe  triad  run  from  your 
i^deoce  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  IrkutB|[?"it  ap- 
pean  that  all  representations  in  the  mind  of  the  eztenuve  rt^ns 
over  which  you  most  travel  will  quite  disappear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  eitent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persona  respecting  coontiiea.  No  Ulan,  he  say^. 
is  bora,  who  can  ^v«  infbrmatioD  about  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
we  can  aboat  our  own  homea  and  places  of  abode — who  carriea  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  must  there- 
fore make  use  of  indireot  knowte^e,  of  smne  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  b^n  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smi^ler 
<»  larger  area — is  of  but  small  impottance. 

Gtorge.  What  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  sgwnst 
the  intDitioDal  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalocsi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. What  is  tiie  ose  of  it  ?  aiked  its  opponents ;  in  the  case  of 
large  nntnbert,  ii\  actual  pictures  of  tbem  must  disappear  ftom  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  t  imsj,  therefore^ 
with  all  intuitional  arithmetic 

Otto.     I  agree  with  them. 
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Qmrgt.  IdonoL  Ithink  thapoww  (rfiatulioiiiliould  bedoMt- 
oped  M  br  M  to  the  namber  tan,  wkioh  oan  b«  oonnted  on  Um 
flogem.  So  &r  the  ■malteit  mpadtiea  might  ftttain.  Then  the  len^ 
and  aitarward  the  hundreds  and  thooaands,  might  be  treated  as 
iiDita,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  woaderfal  decimal  ayttem,  the  moat 
momtroiiB  numbers  can  be  dealt  with.  Without  thi«  iotuitioOd 
knowledge,  from  one  to  twi,  the  children  are  li^le  to  run  into  a  mere 
course  of  jagg^ing  by  means  of  the  deumal  lystem,  without  gaining 
a  clear  and  iDteliigent  knowledge  of  arithmetic 

Otto.     And  what  is  your  application  of  all  this  ta  geography  ? 

Oeorpt,  The  aumbers  from  one  to  ten  are  the  boy's  place  of 
abode,  the  man's  country  ;  they  are  the  Archimedean  point  in  geog- 
raphy. He  who  undetatands  them  Ehorougbly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  oountriea. 

George  now  proceeds  to  eiplain  how,  according  to  Boiuseau't  sya- 
tem,  the  boys  may  be  carried  onward  from  the  knowledge  of,  awl 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  v-icinity — to 
an  acquuntanee  with  foreign  coantriea  and  the  ability  to  describe 
them.  During  youth  and  manhood,  ha  says,  they  may  take  joor- 
neys,  especially  within  their  Gemran  fHtherland,  and  to  countries 
mo«t  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  coantnes.  But,  he  adds,  how  great  soever  their  knowl- 
edge is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  &ct  forces  us 
to  use  substitutes — to  supply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symbolical 
knowledge  i^  the  earth.  And  he  explaics  this  symbolical  knowledge 
as  follows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individual  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  single 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  him  orer  the  earth.  Yet  his  mind 
belongs  not  merely  to  the  immediste  present,  but  to  a  greater  spirit- 
ual universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  tl)e  wide  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  snd  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  recondling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols ;  artiBeial  snd  natnral.  The  arti- 
Scial  symbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  mesne  of  rep- 
resentations; while  the  natnral  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
iL  Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. Yon  can  represent  Paris  to  youraelf  by  plan*  of  the  city,  pan- 
oramas,  models,  descriptions — by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent 
ations,  based  upon  an  actual  immediate  obeervatJon  of  Paris.  Yon 
see  die  city  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  sym- 
bols. But  suppose  yon  could  remain  for  some  time  in  some  house 
in  Paria,  without  learing  it.     You  would  see  and  hear  from  your 


'vindow  tb*  Tamui  ihim  and  haste,  the  railnin^,  a>i  the  twteriei  of 
laborera  and  tradeqieofrfe,  the  monutotenk)  and  maiioniietles,  «afa« 
and  water carriBra,  natioiial  guards  and  chestntit^ellen,  eebbleia  and 
-  fishwivM,  and  Uma,  by  jmir  ofaMrralJoD  of  a  tmall  part  of  tbe  oi^, 
yoB  voiild  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  aa  a  whole,  hy  the  method  of 
natural  symbols.     £x  unffue  lemtm. 

Now  pot  the  earth  io  the  place  oi  Paria.  We  have  all  ntMDer  of 
representadom  of  it :  globea,  maps,  relie&,  pictaree,  and  et^Mvinga 
of  localities,  cities,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  oonntriee,  and 
geBeral  deaeriptiona,  compiled  frinn  the  descriptions  of  individnal  im- 
mediate obawi'ers.  Tliese  repreantations  are,  aome  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  tuch  as  rdiefi  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  tiiey  hare  been 
.ao  improved,  witliin  the  last  century  or  two,  lliat  they  most  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  with  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  dnriog  these  last  centuries,  a  moat  earnest 
and  Lboughtftil  endeavor  to  create,  by  meana  of  these  Tarioua  repre- 
lentations,  a  new  earth  on  the  earth — the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  cod  point  the  untiring  xeal  shown  in  coliecting  beaata, 
animala,  and  minerala  from  all  parta  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gstions  of  all  the  nations,  tiieir  languages  and  mannen.  Who  can 
l«ll  bow  far  this  nnwearied  leal  will  go?  Aa  man'a  anaceptibiKty  to 
impfesaions  inoreaaea  by  early  travela  within  hia  own  country,  and  at 
the  aame  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  the  repreaentations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
«bo  is  acquainted  with  hia  own  country,  by  meana  of  interoouiae  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  aaya : — 

As  at  PariH  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  1^ 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it— 
learning  ibe  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gdn  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
abould  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  it.  Do  not  the  aun, 
moon,  and  stars  shine  upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  npon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Doee  not  the  magnetic  needle,  that  living  repre- 
acntative  of  the  earth's  m^^etic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  eonstrncted  al- 
most exactly  aa  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  are  not 
.her  plants  and  animals  the  aame,  or  of  the  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  grent  part  of  the  world  1  Open  your  eyes,  and 
your  own  horoe  will  be  seen  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ered tc^ther  in  it  all  the  creatures  of  Ibe  ewth.     Learn,  however, 


fint  oC  all,  to  kaow  and  Iov«  yonr  owu'  pe(^1e ;  and  tiiii  trill  lad 
jon  to  the  comprehenaion  of  hiunaiiity  a»  it  axists  throsghoat  IIm 
wliole  earth.  Thus  direct  knowledge  of  yonr  own  oouotiy  i»  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  and  affords  the  meani  of  iiDdentanding  npreaentatiT* 
descriptiona  of  the  earth — the  ge<^raph^  of  artTficial  sjmbols — whH* 
ita  thorough  development  also  ibrms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  onr  own  conntrj,  the  feotores  which 
characterize  the  whole  earth. 

Pour  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Naremberg,  and 
there  taught  geography  for  the  first  time.  The  qnestion  came  np, 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  iDBtraction,  based  npon 
Konsaeau's,  would  stasd  the  test  of  practice  ?  And  I  most  oonfeaa 
that  they  did  not. 

Taking  walks — an  umless  wandering  about  the  neighborhood- 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  boys.  But  when  a  definite  purpose  was 
oonlemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  ear^ 
rect  knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  of  purpose,  and  were  again 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  thur  eajoy- 
ment  of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  idaxv-' 
tion  and  a  relief  fixHn  the  school -lessons,  diey  became  merely  perqw- 
teljc  lessons  themaelvea.  This  dislike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  clearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instmctJon  was  wrong ;  and  I  gwra 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  pnrpoee  of  making  my  pnpila 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introdnction  to 
the  understanding  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  globe,  in  a  manaw  ajh 
parently  similar  to  that  which  had  failed,  but  really  very  different. 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  bo- 
gan,  for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  ci^.  The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  the  streets, 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  thechnrdMS 
and  other  public  buildings.  They  could  not  satis^  themselves  with 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end. 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fiiUy  detailed  plan.  Oii 
this  the  city  itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  bnt 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.  The  pupils  voyf  first  carefully  compared 
the  two  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblance, 
and  how  they  differed  only  in  the  diflerence  of  their  scale. 

They  then  looked  out  npon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  locaKties 
with  which  they  had  become  familiar  during  their  walks,  and  fol- 
lowed the  roads  from  the  dty  to  one  place  and  another,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  exerose.    Those  who  were  teas  accurate  in  their 
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httowledge  aftenrud  of  themBe)v«t  directed  tbeir  eicarsioDi  to 
points  not  knovn  b;  them,  and  others  searched  oat  new  roatea. 
Without  ray  having  at  any  ^me  imposed  this  acqniutioD  of  correct 
knowledge  upon  them  u  a  task,  thej  catne  at  last  to  have  a  good 
lmowltdg«  both  of  the  localities  themselires  and  of  the  map  of  them, 
tlie  map  did  not  become,  what  Rontaean  finds  so  much  fault  with,  "  a 
mere  «et  of  marks,  without  anj  equivalent  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  thing  represented." 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Erlangen,  I  placed  before 
tiiem  one  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
bat  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  included  a 
nnch  larger  snrbee  ;  and  the  pupils  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nurem- 
bei^.  Forth,  Forchheim,  Bamberg,  and  other  places  which  they  knew, 
and  also  the  villages,  Ac.,  which  they  had  obaerred  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  placet. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ec- 
fcilHt  Uiddle  Franconia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
fart  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

E*en  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  Er- 
kngen,  I  at  the  same  time  began  to  instruct  thero,  in  the  simplest 
nanoer,  about  the  cardinal  points,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
at  differeut  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  nt  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
«Ouree  of  instmcLion. 

'  I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginning  of  geographical  in- 
■tniction.  If  now  it  be  inquired,  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map- 
drawing  along  with  itt  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
skown,  in  the  dislike  of  children  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
led.  In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  thing  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
a^ly  school  discipline  to  their  whole  Ures,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ill-looking  ones  which  they  scratch 
off  with  so  mncli  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
ont,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdab  in  the 
"  Bowgemt  Qmtilhomnu"  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  hem  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  vrithont  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  tins  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  geographical  text-book  to  U!ie  in  ray  subsequent  inatruc- 
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tioD.  In  DMst  of  tho  older  manuab  I  biled  to  find  a  proper  airangs- 
DMDt,  either  is  general  or  in  the  dsKriptioD  of  particnlara ;  uid  nuutj 
of  tbom  were  alao  bully  in  eetecUoa  of  materials,  and  in  the  proper 
ptoportiona  of  iL 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrai^^ement  appeared  moet  promi- 
nently in  the  faiit  that  the  antfaora  had  not  anffidently  dittingnished 
betireen  what  is  proper  fur  a  universal  geography  nod  what  \nh 
longed  to  a  deacriptJon  of  particular  parta  irf  the  earth  and  countriesif 

To  illustrate  4he  extreme  wftDt  of  good  order  in  describing  subor- 
dinate porUons  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  eDumeration  of 
German  roonntaiu  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  oi 
ft  map :  "Hie  prindpal  monntaios  are,  the  Harz,  (Brocken,  3,495  feat 
high ;)  Sohwarawald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft. ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Rb»- 
tian  and  Vorio  Alps,  (Orteles  or  Orllet,  14,814j  fL;  Gros^lockner, 
11,982  a.;  Eochhom,  10,667  ft. ;  Flatey-Kugel,  9,148  A.;  Wa(» 
mann,  9,150  ft ;)  the  Carnio  and  Jnlian  Alpe,  (Tergton,  10,845  ft.;) 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  Uib  Schneeberge,  8,468  ft. ;  the  Eahlenbeig,  the 
Bimbaumerwald,  the  Sndetic  Alps,  and  Rieseogebiige,  (lUesenkoppe, 
4,950  ft.;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spi^litcer  Schneeberg,  4,280 
fi.;)  part  of  the  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  highta  with  the  U»- 
ravian  and  Sndetic  diains,  the  Thurin^n  mountains,  the  Erq;ebi^e, 
the  Speasart,  the  Rhone  monnlaina,  the  Bfihmerwald,  (Rachel,  3,904 
ft.;  Arber,  4,500  ft.;)  the  Weaergebirge,  Weaterwald,  Odenwald,  Ar- 
dennes, Voages,  HandsrQck,  kc  Lakes :  Lake  of  Conitance,  (seven 
miles  long,  three  milea  broad,  and  more  than  threo  hundred  fathom* 
deep ;)  Chiemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  the  aalt  and  sweet  lake  of  Hans- 
feld,  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the 
Dammersee,  the  TraunstftUer  and  ndlatfttter  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Steinbuder  Lake,"  &e. 

Nor  ifl  this  example  of  confused  and  disorderly  arrangement  frona 
the  eariieet  best  geography,  but  from  the  &vorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  translated  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it. 

But  many  geographical  mannals  are  also  deGcaent  in  proper  aelec- 
lion  and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  moat  iroportanL  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Oolt^e,  menti(HU  Farioa'a  mu  dt  CoUgnt,  but  not  the  cathedra). 
They  tomeUmes  contain  statementa  of  results  in  natural  science  which 
are  qnite  problematical  or  even  altc^ether  inadmissible — sueh  as  youth 
should  not  be  informed  about.'  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  poasibh, 
only  what  is  enUrely  true. 

r  rtrltir  of  Uarnj't  Otot^hf, 


n  is  also  oft«n  the  ewa  tb«t  geogn^ben  quite  fail  in  an  accivrsto 
vodentandiog  of  thwr  subject,  and  of  the  limiti  betwoen  it  and  the 
provinoM  of  other  MieDow ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  b  entirety  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  vas  in  the  time  of  Bosdiiiig.  It  ie  in  our  time 
fa  if  all  the  arte  and  aciences  had  appoinled  a  rendezrous  witli  geog- 
raphy for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  first  dboovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physidsts,  botanisU, 
toAlogista,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statistidana — who  can  enaraer- 
ate  them  alt  I — brioging  the  Miita  of  labom  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  all  into  one  great  common  stmcture.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  oStn,  so  that  it 
nay  be  seen  and  andentood. 

It  ia  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion among  all  these,  and  to  select  jndioonsly ;  so  that  the  geography 
shall  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zofilogy,  nor  mineralogy ;  so  that  in 
generid  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
bil  to  this  respect  it  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hoffmann's  geograph- 
ioal  writings.  In  tis  work  "  for  all  cUsses,"  entitled  "  Oematty  and 
il»  InhaUtantt,"  (DtKUrhkmd  und  mtu  Bevohter,)  the  description 
tf  the  Rhine  and  its  tributariea  occupies  sixty-three  pages;  and  he 
mentions  481  streanw  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  887  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
Danube.  In  his  "  Europe  and  iU  Itthabilantt :  a  Manual  and  Read- 
ing^book  for  all  Classes,"  (Eun^  und  teine  Btwokntr  :  tin  HoMd-wnd 
LettbuehfuTalU  Stande,)  he  gives  a  list  of  measored  bights  of  land, 
and  of  nnintereatiog  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  leas  than 
JOl  pages.  In  the  same  woA,  intended  "for  all  classes,"  he  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  namea  of  animals  to  be  fonod  in  Qermany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  86  tape-worms,  64  snails — such  as  ffdix  koloterieta, 
H.  OUvitri,  leueogona,  dec.  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
ap  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  hare  never 
Men  and  probably  may  never  see;  and  the  aullior  flatters  himself 
that  he  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
■oence,  and  good  intuitioiia]  eierdses. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  gec^^aphy ;  in  whit^  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  tliese  deficiencies  (^  my  prede- 
cessors.    Future  writen  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  ssme  time,  I  published  a  "  Dtteription  <f  <A«  EartJCt  Sur- 
face: on  IntrodHetion  to  Qioffraphy"  [Betehreibunp  dtr  Erdober- 
Jl^ke :  tint  Vortehule  dtr  Erdkvnde*)  for  beginners ;  and  made  nse 
of  it  in  fjpving  instruction  subuH^iicnt  to  that  which  I  have  already 

■  mil  «H  uiruM  nvm  lb>  Heiliid  put  or  Ibt  muHuL 
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described.  la  this  I  begin  with  aome  very  Hiiipl«  1««k>iw  in  maUie- 
mtttical  geogniphj,  e*pe(uallj  rea{>etitiDg  the  •phericity  of  the  eutb, 
the  ideaa  of  uia,  pole,  equstoT,  parallel,  ladtade,  longitude,  ttopici^ 
polar  cirdea,  and  zone*.  Hien  I  briefly  diecuM  mapa,  and  afaow  Lov 
these  either  r^reaent  the  whole  earth  or  part*  of  it;  and  how  th« 
degreea  are  niarfced  upon  them.  I  have  fbtind  It  very  uaefn]  here  lo 
cocQpare  some  mapa  with  a  globe.  .  I  aak  luch  queetiona  as,  for  esr 
ample,  What  conntiy  is  that,  wbich  eitends  from  the  0th  to  the  2lBt 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  tbe  Seth  almost  to  the  44th  degree  at 
latitude?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40"  and  th* 
parallel  of  87°  north  intersect!  And  the  pupila  «an  put  aimilav 
4]ueations  to  each  other. 

When  I  have  prooeeded  from  the  dty-plaO  of  Erlangen  aa  far  as  ttf 
Hie  globe,  and  have  ooDiiected  with  it  the  inatnicdon  above  mentioned 
i(i  mathematical  get^raphy,  I  'take  up  my  "  J>e»eriptioit,"  t<^het 
with  the  well-known  and  excellent  m^  of  Sydow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  a*  fir  as  possible,  only  to  deal  wUb  general  auV 
jecta,  and  to  consider  together  only  things  properly  related.  What  t 
mean  by  this  is  snfSciently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  aa  shown  in  th« 
list  of  German  moantains  from  SteJo.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illua-' 
tration.  The  deecription  of  seas*  mentions  five  principal  onei;  and 
all  others  are  given  as  dependeola  of  these  five.  I  connder  in  a  sim* 
ilar  manner  the  mountains,  wbich  are  usually  treated  as  if  entirely 
isolated,  and  having  so  connection  vith  eaoh  other.  Bn^  for  in ' 
stance,  is  the  case  with  tbe  mouDtaiu  aorroundiog  tbe  Bohemian 
Elbe  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names, 
runs  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  branch  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
rivers.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  political  diviuons  of ' 
tbe  earth's  aurfiKo  were  also  uaed  in  claaeilying  the  descriptions  of 
ipouotains,  rivera,  Ac,  the  Rhine,  for  example,  bad  to  be  mentioned 
iq  the  descriptions  of  no  lees  than  twenty-two  ooaotries  and  smaU 
slatea;  and  1^  atudent  was  left  to  put  together  for  himself  as  well  oa 
he  oonid,  a  sinj^e  picture  of  the  river,  ont  of  these  twenty-two  scat* 
tered  notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  aa  me,  and  in  ona 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Khine,  from  its  soiucea  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — the  Keckar,  Main,  and  Moeelle,  and. 
the  smaller  streams  again  wbich  run  into  these,  at  the  Eocher,  Jaxt, 
Regnits,  &e.,  we  should,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  tbe  do- 
mains of  kings  and  princes,  but  only  the  great  domun  of  old  King 
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Bhine  biRuelf.*  Mj  dewriptioD  DamM  the  mott  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  «acb  men  there  are  comparatively  few  important 
plaoea  which  do  not  •tuid  on  a  Tirer.  ^ 

This  book  is  as  brier  as  it  could  be  made  witbont  making,  it  unintel- 
ligible; with  the  inten^n  of  not  depriving  teaohers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  what  thej  might  themselves  iidd 
to  iU  inforroatioD,  such  as  fuller  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
mountains,  An. 

The  book,  so  far  as  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  initrocUon,  is  a 
description  of  maps;  and  it  wm  necessary  that  these  ihonld  agree 
with  IL  But,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  map*  usa- 
alty  employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  diviuont,  while  my 
'^.  J>eteriptioit"  neglected  these  nnd  proceeded  chiefly  by  monotains 
tni  riven.  It  wot  very  inconvenient,  for  instnoce,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switserland,  Oermany,  d^o.,  and 
the  mora  so  at  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  difierent  scalea. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  Bydow's  maps.  When  the  pnpil  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  these,  a  general  riew  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  bc^n 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  wd  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particnlar  country  ;f  and  tbta 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  itiL,  which  they  have  been 
Studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thus, 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Cevennes,  the  northeni  nda  ot  the 
Pyrenneee,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  Ac,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moeelle,  lAaas,  Ac,  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  most  have. already  been  mentioned  in  the  preriooi 
study  of  the  riven ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Oaronne,  and  Rhone.} 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
back  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  meet 
ancient  monumenla  of  men,  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron ;  Jemaalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundanea,  and  do- 
minions— cities  outlive  almoet  all  changes;  only  n  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Feraepolis,  Palmyra, 
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and  Cartlugfr—beiBg  quite  given  orer  to  deeolatioD.  Our  own  coolt- 
try  oumptifiea,  within  ■  Bmnller  epKce  and  time,  the  Mme  relation  of 
Mtiea  to  hiitory.  Menti — firat  Bomsn,  then  tha  seat  of  archbwIiojM 
and  eiecton,  then  under  the  French  dominion,  and  now  Bavarian ; 
TreTCs  and  Cologne — earlier  Roman  towns  than  Henti,  afterward  tlia 
aeata  of  archbiahopa  and  Kpiritaal  eiecton,  and  not*  Pnisman ;  ix. 

Theae  ancient  cities,  then,  which  hare  snrfived  the  changes  of  tima, 
and  the  aeas,  nwnntaiM,  and  river*,  which  existed  before  man,  are  the 
permanent  monuments  vilh  which  it  ia  of  inestimable  importance  that 
pn|»ls  tliould  become  acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historical  studies.  They  will  thns  readily  undentaed  the  geography 
of  the  abcieot  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  andent  Oaul, 
Spun,  Aa^  they  will  at  once  recognize  the  Arar  as  the  Saona,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Mane,  the  Bnlds  as  the  Ouadalquivir,  Ac ;  Rotoma- 
gus  as  Rouen,  Li^dunnm  as  Lyons,  Cssirea  Augusta  as  Saragossa ; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest;  Ac. 

The  geographical  instruction  tbus  br  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  widi  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  ia  closely  connected 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  pupils  hare  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  bouDdariee,  mountains,  rivers,  and  dties.  It  is  now  dme  to 
give  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  rariona  races  of  men, 
languages,  religions,  and  forms  of  government 

After  all  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particnlar  countries — that  is,  of  what  particularly  charact«rizes  esch 
individual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Here 
is  the  first  piece  where  more  detsiled  deecriptiona  of  the  principal 
cities  can  properly  be  g^ven;  pictures  of  tbem  being  used  where 
practicable.     But  nothing  should  be  protracted  loo  ha. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  future  ge<^Taphical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  farther  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  nevn- 
pnpeia,  missionary  reports,  Ac.  The  pupil  vrill  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  tliat  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  h* 
has  good  maps.  He  wilt  also  find  himself  sufficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geography. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  gec^^phical  knowledge  is 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.     It  is  only  in  the  first  * 
rommencenient  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  small  |>art  of  the  earth's  surRice — namely,  of  the  pupil's 
plice  of  abode,  aud  the  vicinity  of  it 


1» 

It  maj  be  naked  wbetfa«r  th«n  J  lutvo  Kholly  given  up  mj  eerliw 
viewa,  above  detoribed,  on  (lie  method  of  inatructing'  in  geogrxpiij  ? 
By  no  mesne.  I  only  convinced  myeelf,  m  1  have  «bown,  tbat  tb« 
practice  of  draaghdojf  the  n«ghborbood  of  home,  irJlh  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginnen.  Older  uhotara,  nhe 
have  gidned  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  witb 
advantags.  Bat  this  pronto  nKthod,  a«  I  may  call  it,  of  obeerring 
•ud  delineaUag,  should  always  have  a  poetic  aide ;  it  should  be  made 
DseAd  in  instractiDg  the  papil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pedally  to  gain  hdlity  in  sketching.*  If  travels  in  Germany  snd  in 
aaoh  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  Ger> 
mans  are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  ooun> 
tnCs  and  people  of  the  earth,  (he  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
trsi'els  by  the  acqaiaition  of  such  knowledge  and  aooomplbhments  oa 
will  be  of  most  service  in  them.  Bnt  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  important  place  among  the»e.f 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
oomplishmenta  are  nsefnl  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
beet  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writen,  like 
Ooethe,  Humboldt,  Ac  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  shown 
by  irhat  they  accomplished. 

'  Hero  I  pause.  Having  thiia  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  Srst  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
nuite  aims  oF  geographical  atndy,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  ^ven. 
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TO.   INSTEHCTION  IN  NATUBAI  8CIg«CE. 


I  FRESXNT  here  materialB  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  euaji 
on  instruction  in  natural  science  as  earljr'ae  1810  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  second  volames  of. my  "Mitctltaneout  Wo*ki" { VrrmiukUn 
Schrifltn;)  and  in  1828  I  wrote  a  programme  "  On  Imtruetian  i» 
Jfatvral  Science  in  SehooU." 

Although,  daring  an  Bointeimpted  course  of  teaching  since  1823, 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  hare  had  occMion  here  and  Umt* 
to  R««k  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  views  on  the  uib- 
ject  haT4  not  substantially  changed. 

Even  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnanoe  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instructjon.  From  1805  to  1808,1  hanrii 
Jectarea  on  mineralogy  in  Freibeig,  from  my  never- to-be- forgotten 
t«acher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scaraSly  its  patBllel ;  pnpila  came  to 
Freibeig  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  &om  Asia  and  AmerioL 
Aud  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded — Alexander  von 
Hlunbold^  St^ffena,  Novalia,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more!*  Werner's  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  and  order; 
and  bis  descriptions  of  minerali^cal  species  left  nothing  to  be  desirad, 
But  when  he  had  described  perhapa  leu  apedea,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  which  oontained  iheaa 
t«n  groups  opened  on  tha  table  before  us.  It  was  a  very  torture  erf 
Tuiialus,  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes  at  theae,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  (o  obtain  a  distinct  impreaaien  of  the  appearanoe  of  so  many 
different  apeoes.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impoasiblo,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  Icnowledga  of  minerala,  but  only  fragmenta  of  it,  had  Fl«i-  ' 
berg  afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  But  traders  in  miner- 
als came  there  from  the  moat  distant  countries,  and  of  them  tJw 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  nsnally  qnite  rich,  pnrohaaed. 
Bvery  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals;  and  they 
showed  their  treasures  to  each  other,  and  talked  abont  them,  and 
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■tudwd  tliem  t<^etW.  Bnt  tbii  wm  not  enDogb.  After,  thereibre,  I 
htA  Alteaded  th«  lectures  twice,  I  engmged  private  leasoDS  from  Wer- 
ner, merely  for  the  lake  of  going  throngh  his  eicellent  collection  un- 
der hii  direclion.  When,  in  1611,1  iru  kppointed  profewor  of  tnin- 
cnh^  at  BreslHn,  I  mw  that,  under  the  circumrtancea  of  that  sitna- 
tion,  I  must  puisne  a  different  oontse  from  Werner'a,  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  mucb  as  ponible  bj  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  mj  instmction  in  the  backgronud,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
mi^t  gain  some  actual  minerali^cal  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  ontude  aiMstance  which  was  acceasible  at  Freiberg ; 
the  academical  collection  ^ing  the  only  one  fiom  which  the  students 
conld  gather  any  information. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  method  to  which  I  resorted.  Besides 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Gymnasium  to  instinct  any  of  his  tcholani  who  might  have  a 
special  tast«  for  mineralt^,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  baring 
tome  gymnuiaata  under  my  teaching  during  my  eight  years'  stay 
there;  and  my  eiperience  in  Gfittingen  was  similar. 

I  was  transferred,  in  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  abo  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessoni, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains.  In  1829 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Here,  as  instructor  in  a  private 
Bchotrf,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instranting  boys  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralt^y,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  my  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
T^ieUUe  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Ertangen  in  1837. 
Here  I  tai^ht  mineralogy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  stndenta  in  a  some- 
what difierent  one.  Instmction  in  general  natural  history  was  a  some- 
what novd  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart- 
ment I  could  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  begin  with  the  observation  of 
nature  herself.  How  could  this  be  done,  forinstance,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  things 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith- 
standing that  very  many  points  might  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  means  of  exhibiting  natural  objects,  pictures,  maps, 
models,  &c 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  prefiice,  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  conrse  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history ;  and  to  make  it  properly  clear  that  mineralogy  wm 
my  diief  objecL 

h.  i."ii,C.ooglc 
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The  touher  of  nataral  science  might  well  tarn  discy  when  he  con- 
nden  the  Tut  compmM  of  his  aubject,  and  the  meolAl  power  and  ex- 
ertion which  they  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  dul]'.  Where  Hipparchiu  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,033  etan,  Lalande  and  Beaeel  law  50,000 ;  where  the  Oreeln 
and  Bomans  heew  1,600  Bpeciea  of  plants,  Stendel'e  "XomencIaioT 
Botametu"  for  1831  gave  S9fi8i,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  lew  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  the  cryptogamia.  Thus  the 
nnmber  of  botanical  apexes  has  nearly  donbled  itself  within  twen^ 
year«.  Id  loOlogy  there  has  been  a  nmtlar  ino'ewe.  The  tweHUt 
edition  of  Linneus'  "SyiUm"  included  about  6,000  animals,  vhUe 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  18S4,  ennmerated  abont  78,000.  The  greatest 
Qerman  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died  thirty  ye«r»  ago,  in  1887, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  Uie  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recogniied. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  TLis 
CAD  not  be  to  well  expressed  by  nnmben ;  but  almost  any  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

Tlie  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  banning,  a  path  to 
pureue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
might  well  increase,  on  conudering  how  fiir  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried  in  these  Tnrious  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathematics  holds  the  scepter ;  and  to  him 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 


But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  etndy  are  not  all.  Still 
otlien,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  agunst  its 
pursuit  in  tba  gymnasium ;  nnd  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Unless,  say  these  adversaries,  yon  propose  to  claim,  with  Jacotot, 
that  we  ought  to  be  ablo  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
must  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up,  ibr 
the  reason  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  understand  it.  We  an- 
swer, It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Witliout  any 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
boys  out  of  Raff's  or  Funke's  natural  history,  made  them  commit  to 
memory  the  descriptions  of  animals,  ice,  and  then  questitmed  Ihem 
OD  them.     But  men  always  generally  escape  from  such  errors  as  this. 


ISC  nvnurciioM  in  xAjmui.  scsrboi. 

Onr  hopes  of  obUioing  competeat  teacfaen  of  this  dapsrtmwt  mre  in- 
cnaaing,  because 'aU«uti<»  haa  of  late  been  ean)e«tl]r  deToted  Utihe 
purpose,  and  becauae  there  have  been  established  in  the  umTerutiei, 
for  those  who  devote  themselreB  to  mathematics  and  natural  aeiancfl, 
aeminaries,  correapondiiig  to  the  philological  ieminaiies.* 
.  But,  rejoin  out  opponents,  even  supposing  that  teochen  of  natural 
Mienoes  hav«  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  the;  do  as  loag  m 
Uie  gymnasia  are  destitule  of  the  necflssary  means  of  instnction? 
Have  fou  any  expectation  that,  in  tines  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  demands  are  made  npon  the  income  of  the  state  from  to 
many  qnarten,  collections  in  natural  history,  [dijsics,  &c^  will  be 
given  to  our  gymnasia?  Let  u*  be  rejoioed  if  our  universities  ana 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  iDitructioo. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  baaed  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  exteuL  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  bet* 
ter,  aud  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent. 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnasia; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
ers to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studies. 

To  give  an  examj)le : — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  flora  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. No  fordng-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  any  plaoe  destitute  of  gardens  sufficient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  aud  fruit;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  through  of  the  **  J'hiloiopkta  Botamca."  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  moat  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystals  arc  required.  But  even  here  good  specimens 
can  be  obtained,  witli  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  quarts,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  ibcf  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries* 
shops,  Ac,  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  Ac 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  dec,  from  the  overplus  of  the  coliectionfl  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  conaiderntions  would  not  comfort  the  <^ponenls  of  nat- 
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ia;  Hwy  -wodd  now  oomb  oat  iriA  tbdr 
tMlmeuing — theraasOB  (^their  reaaoiw.  Tbe  boBumBof  the  gyra- 
muia,  they  lay,  u  properly  claMical  education,  by  and  for  tbe  clmsic 
aatbon.  Tbia  reqnirea  ao  ezohiBive  a  devotjon  of  all  tha  tima  and 
pow«ifl  of  the  Btadent,  that  none  can  retnaiD  over  ibr  ioBtniction  in 
natural  tcwnce.  Education  sbould  not  give  tbo  •chnlaT  nperficlally 
wtiveiial  learning;  it  ia  better  for  bim  to  learn  one  thing  well  tban 
a  bel«rog«ieoaa  roixtnre  of  many  things  badly. 

Thia  view  I  hare  already  oontroverted  in  iny  account  of  Sturm 
and  fail  gymnasinm.  Thii  teacher,  with  the  utmoit  profmion&l  skiH, 
Wia  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  onr  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and 
almort  Latin  oaly.  Qteek  was  next;  and  no  instniction  whatever 
was  given  in  Hebrew,  QermaD,  modern  lai^uages,  mathematica,  his- 
tory, gM^rraphy,  natural  sdenoa,  or  drawing.  The  STinpliGcation  can 
sot  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed;  and  yet  Sturm  complaint 
of  the  amoll  resnita  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  be 
laid  on  "ill,"  not  on  "many."     In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  siicoess,  if  it  it  done  in  the  right  way,  st  the  ) 
i^ht  time,  and  in  the  right  proportions.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  ! 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  tiling,  and   teach  that  ill;   as,  ; 
fer  inslanee,  if  he  teachea  La^n  only,  and  that  with    the  dewgn 
of  enabling  hia  pnpih  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother-   i 
tongue. 

Tlie  uniTersities,  say  our  opponents  again,  shonld  afford  the  neeea- 
•ary  megna  for  those  who  deeire  to  become  acquainted  with  natnral 
aeience.  Doubtleee  they  sboald,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
tlkat  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  philological  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  b^nnen  mttua  and  atao. 

It  ie  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instmct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  much  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  essity  and  firmly  do  recol- 
leotioDs  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  ihemselres  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquunted  and  &miliar  with  every  thing  wlrich  sur- 
rounds him  !  But  with  the  elements  of  Latin  it  ia  wholly  different. 
Tlieae  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  world  is  so  stimuUting  to  him,  and  occupies  him  «o  I 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  eiclusively  with  the  more 
intellectual  elements  of  lan^age.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  i 
that  di.rM:tion  which  is  opposed  to  the  tendenciee  of  their  child's  m 
txm».  Will  not  such  a  meaflure  rennlt  in  their  becoming  unnaturally  | 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  insensible  to  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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heaviiDa  tnd  the  earth — muA  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  olaBuci,  too  ? 
For  to  feel  thft  latter  there  needa  a  training  of  aye  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjojiaent. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnaainm  pupiU  in  mineral- 
^17  in  Brealau  and  Erlangen.  TbeM  naually  aUended  at  11  A.  H^ 
■t  the  end  of  their  iDoning-leHont.  It  may  be  imagined  that  thvf 
came  eo  weary  as  to  be  disinclined  to  attend.  Very  far  from  it ;  Uiey 
came  punctoally,  and  of  their  own  free  vilL  They  took  hold  of  the 
atudy  vith  all  their  hearts;  and  indeed  showed  in  most  cases  fiir 
more  disposition  to  libe  it,  and  clear  comprefaeDsion  of  it,  thaD  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  hare  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study- 
ing ciyslals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupil  should,  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  tlie  university  a  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  by  tbis,  of  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objecla.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  to  students  possessed  of  such  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  very  different  from  thoae 
which  must  now  be  delivered— lectures  which  would  deal  with  gener- 
alized views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects.  The  gym- 
nasia must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  in 
what  clsHBes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schools)  iustruo- 
tion  in  the  natural  sciencea  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  lower 
and  lowest;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  younger  boys  are 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  well  ast 
and  usually  even  better,  than  youths.*  And  these  beginners  in  Lat- 
in, whose  school-life  is  aU  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars.  It  is  not  untH 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  their 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  averse  to  the  former  study, 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  has, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
gaished  themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium, 

■  The  c«a  li  dlCr«tBi  wliti  ihoH  i]«pinin«nii  of  nianl  Mlenet  whlcb  rrqiilre  (Mlhtmu- 
lulk»irkd(f,iDridgnalKnuchdrpFn.lupcinlh*IMuUlnnorrhaMii*n.    TStK-tnUtl*- 

BUiutfHifnpbT,  lorliuUnct— ilwuldonlf  be  laufhtinltM  blflicrelun*. 
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IIm  fear  that  the  itaiy  of  natural  scieDoe  will  renilor  tlie  pupils 
avene  lo  that  of  laogna;^  can  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  superfidal  divenioa,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  l^ie  latter  case  it  does  not  seefc  merely  an  unin- 
telligent comrannion  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  bat  the 
developroent  of  words,  as  an  intellectual  blood,  from  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  trsoslation  of  intuition  into  worda.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 
toDgtie ;  fl  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
aa  the  poet  says,  the  mother  lan^age  is  the  mother  of  languagea; 
what  is  uaefiil  for  the  former  is  indirectly  fovorablo  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first 
awoke  «  real  liking  and  capadty  for  language.  Things  which  the 
b^nuer  at  first  sees  corporeally,  ungly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  to  survey  to  his  salisfuction,  have  afterward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  undenitAndlng,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  dcscrihable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  describes  innnmerabte  in- 
dividual substances;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  (be  resisting  power  of  the  material  world ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  i^  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wings,  and  ascend  easily  and  swiAly  into  the  bights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  whiJi  he  had 
before  been  trareling. 

But  the  thorough  raaslery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stn- 
dent  to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  the  most  diffL-rent.  If  be  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  in  natural  science,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  the  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expression,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  clear  and  definite 
conceptions  as  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  subject  he  understands. 

The  infloenoe  of  natural  science  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  stddy  of  history.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally, 
humble  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
■benrd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
timitadoDB,  and  then  confine  nature  within  them ;  and  thus  it  edn- 
oatea  the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  ^us  trained  becomes  capable  of  ready  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  human  life.  It  can  recognize,  in  minentla  and 
plants,  and  in  men  also,  a  fixed  and  unvarying  plan  ]  and  all  disfigure- 


meota  or  4i<tortioDt,  for  tb«  uke  of  aMing  uij  BoperficUl  ti>«oriei^ 
will  be  painfii)  to  it. 

It  i»  oommOB,  in  gymouia,  to  give  only  one,  or  at  moat  two, 
lioim'  recitation  a  week  to  sludiei  not  reckoned  aa  important  as  thou 
we  have  been  <liiouning — as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
of^n  carried  throogli  three  or  four  years,  in  eucceaaire  classea.  This, 
it  teenu  to  me,  is  an  unfortunate  method.  It  occauons  those  etndies 
to  be  esteemed  mere  ■ide«tndiea,  of  which  a  leu  thorough  knowledge 
will  serve.  The  pufNl  is  sure  to  see  this,  and  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. If  be  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours'  instmcUon  a  week  iu 
Idtio  and  but  two  in  geography,  he  not  only  estimates  that  the  val- 
ue of  Latin  »  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
less  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  lees 
strict  in  his  requirements  in  iL  And  his  examinatioD  and  t«slJmo- 
uiaU  will  only  confirm  his  views  on  this  point  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  Itim  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along  in  this  spiritless  manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rata  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  tbe 
study  during  a-year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instance, 
might  be  studied  for  one  yexr  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year;  and  so  on.  This  plan  would  give  the  pu- 
pils a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  that  it  had  some  life  in 
it;  whereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  all 
that  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  have,  in  ihe  nnder  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  minds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  These  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  little  out  of  freah 
reoienibrance ;  but,  in  the  second  grade  of  the  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  ftudent  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  bis  lessons  with  a  botanical  hand-book,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  be  will  at  once  know  that  this  flower 
is  a  daisy  aod  that  a  dandelion,  because  be  has  always  known  it  &om 
a  boy.  Ho  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  be  can  bring  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  investigation  of  the  vegetable  worid  eyee  and 
undersUttding  already  trained. 

III.    BXTSNT  or  AcoDiacKBirr. 

I  allude  once  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 
who  <loes  not  know  how  and  where  to  begin,  toward  what  end  to 
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look^  and  wbat  way  to  pnnue.  I  have  already  in  part  ilioini  how 
tfaese  difficulties  may  b«  overcome. 

But  the  question  to  aaawer  here  is,  whether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned  by  pn>- 
feetiaa  ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  tliem  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degreea  in  knowledge ;  aad 
can  not  even  the  beginner  find  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  d^;ree 
to  which  be  haii  attained,  if  it  be  really  truth  T  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  species  of  ptaata,  uor  the  difficulty 
of  claning  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferona  planta.  l«t  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  hare  become  acqnunted  wiA  k 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  theiu  frcnm  their  fint  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  tbeireeeds. 

Similar  principles  are  true  lo  the  other  departments  of  ttatural  his- 
tory. Most  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devota 
to  it  but  one  half-year.  My  task  was,  to  deterfBiae  what  they  oould 
learn  withiu  this  time — not  half-way  and  ^mly,  but  wholly,  cloNly, 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  &c  my  Kmit  at  too  great  a  distaoce^ 
Where  I  did  fix  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  will  only  say 
that  my  best  pupils  aequired  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  willt  the  moat 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  dear  percep- 
^n,  derived  from  actual  oteerration,  <^  the  conEist«nt  laws  which 
prevail  throughout  tbenn.  It  is  a  consideration  which  may  conscJe 
the  teacher  of  natural  science,  for  the  low  degree  of  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  hare  at- 
taiued  to  the  highest  pMot  of  learning,  hare  confessed,  mth.  ingea»- 
ous  humihty,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant.f 


*'  We  have  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  "fer  the 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils  shall  attain, 
hut  much  about  our  own  iguorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct- 
ing in  it  For  we  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  have  fallea  into 
error  on  this  point." 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  t  undertook  to  give  practical  instmo- 
tion  in  studying  mountainous  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  follotring  considerations  npon  the  com- 
mencement of  geognostic  studies. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  studettt 
sfaonld  fullow. 

t  TIU*  I*  >n  eiprmlan  wtileh  hu  ■  *«;  difftnitt  mtaDlnt  In  ih«  motttb  of  lb*  MMMr  ind 
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He  ehoald  first  exsinme,  in  all  directions,  the  neig^hborbood  of  bia 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  nith  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  bii  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
acquaintance  ia  the  resnlt  of  the  tmconacious  and  fresh  pleasure  which 
youth,  joyful  and  free  from  scientifio  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtaiuing  in  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artiftdally  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  tyaDometer,  to 
measnre  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are. 
Qvtrau  robur  or  Querent  ptduneulata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  lake 
his  LinnieaB  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
tnologist  is  settJng  bim  to  chase  butterSiea  and  impale  them.  HiTei- 
tber  is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps, 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  to  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
asd  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
yoang  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
aa  i«genuous  poet  does.  In  this  first  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
tile  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  ae^ve  life  of  scientific  effort  But  moet  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
peruon  of  these  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  tlie  brightness  of  the  imaginary  world 
whit4)  they  see.  Even  the  great  PeStaloza  fitlls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  be  says  that  "  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
Hiey  do  not  Uiere  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  tfa« 
ebaracten  of  the  diSurent  families,  die."  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
«liild  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  an  the  Linntean  system,  so  that 
he  may  study  plants  io  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seenis 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  hear  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  cbaos  of  sounds  to  him ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  tile  first  violin  part,  then  tlie  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clarionetn,  trumpets,  Ac.  It  is  true 
tbat  in  this  way  he  would  bear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  tlionglit  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  "  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  enlomotogiung,"  but  merely,  "we  sre  go- 
Mg  to  walk."     Uow  much  more  nuturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bii^-of-paasBge  iostiiict  seizes  them  gt  \he  uaireraity,  wander  through 
the  father-land  aod  rejoice  in  its  gr&Ddeur,  uid  Itty  it  deeply  to  heart, 
without  any  idea  of  a  premature,  and  painful,  and  usually  repulsire 
■tudyiug  of  &aj  particolar  Bubject  I  Late  this  analyzing  and  lirelesa 
dementarizing  of  the  first  youtLfut  impressioua  of  nature — this  foolish, 
superficial,  heartless,  frivolous  directing  of  the  understanding;  preoia- 
tarely  out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heart  and  render  it  old  before  its  ^rae.  The  utmost  attainmonCs  of  » 
mind  thus  trained  must  be— unless  aided  byremarknble  natural  qual- 
itita — to  observe  with  the  bodily  eye;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;. to  derive  mere  lifeless  ideas  from  creation;  and  to  repre- 
,  sent  the  objects  thua  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afibrd  a  repulsive  imitation  of  living  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  leftming  iot«lligeDtly,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genial  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  mode  of  instruclion  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op> 
posit«  in  that  whose  advocates  despise  the  adult  reason,  and  would 
oonstrain  themselves  to  remain  children  always — to  fuel,  and  only  to 
feeL  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgusting, 
pidful  poetasters  of  onr  time,  who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  ia 
so  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Th^r  false  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence is  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actresa,  who  plays 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noble  young  damsel.  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  witli  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Bhakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  mj  subject. 

If  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  the  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  be  prosaic.  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  wilt  become  a  hope  of  realizing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  effort.  After 
yon  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  full 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  labor  of  becoming 
familiar  with  each-part  of  it;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  living  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem- 
brance lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  yon  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separata  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  appreheo- 
Hon  of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  aimplo  and  obscure,  develops 
and  becomes  clear. 

Id  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  offering 
himself  to  receive  impressiuns,  from  an  artless  susceptiUlity  to  the 
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collective  impression  prodnccd  by  the  locality  examined,  to  an  actire 
effort  to  distiDguish  this  impresaion  into  its  coni])onent  parts.  Ilie 
grest  compoaod  picture  of  the  diitrict  about  bim  divides  into  innumer- 
able littie  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
What  haa  been  said  of  the  method  of  geog^iostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  sdence. 


"As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  yonthful  heart."  And,  I  may  add,  " 
the  fiiture  geo^osist.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initint  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter?  I  answer,  decidedly.  Yes;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coincidently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  he  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower  painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  " Beynard  the  Fox"  as  well 
as  the  great  zoSlogist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  bo}^B,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characterize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mnthe- 
matictan,  or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
pidnter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  aconsticiat  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
rsliata,  who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  was  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  pei^ 
■pective,  and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body;  Otto  Philip  Runge 
constructed  a  theory  of  colors.  Goatlie  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  "  ifetamorpkotti  of  Planti  ;^  be  had  an  eye  seldom 
«qualed  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  observed  and  de- 
■cHbed  them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostic 
character.  A  man  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist's  power  of  represcntittion,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
Ifaonght,  will  produce  scientific  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thoughL  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
In  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  6nt  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequently 
the  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  s<»cnoes  of  the  arts.  The  arcliitcct  must  understand  mechanics; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors:  botany 
and  soClogy  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  aud  minent]- 
Ogy,  dear  and  accuml«  drawings  of  crystals. 
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8ci«i>M  MOki  priDcipall;  truth;  but  irt,  beauty.  Wlii)«  the 
botaDiBt  ende&voK  to  establish  as  correctly  and  completely  m  poanbte 
the  Mien  of  the  tpeciea  Boee,  the  painter  tries  to  preaeat  hia  ideal  of  a 
Rota  eentifitlia;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  Toaes  of  unimagiQable  beauty.  While  the  Gr«ek  sculptor  carved 
tha  Lions  of  St.  Hark,  Ouvier  gare  us  an  eioeileat  deacription  of 
the  king  of  -beasts.  From  the  school  of  Werner  came  tcientifia 
worka  on  mioertilogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners'  songs  of 
Novalia. 

I  have  lengthened  this  discussion,  iu  order  to  bring  ont  a  peda- 
gogical rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  apeaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  xt  tha  begin- 
■ing  but' thronghout  all  the  courM  of  iuatruction  in  natarat  science, 
to  the  beauty  of  God's  worka ;  to  onltivote  the  pupils'  losoeptibilily  to 
this  beauty;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  &oulty,  bow- 
ever  directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfectly  aa  poasiUe  the 
thing  aeen :  so  that,  for  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  recognize  plants  and  cryst^  but  to  draw  them.  It  ia 
more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  the  beauty  of  which  I  speak 
is  >o  wh{41y  indifferent  to  so  many  teachers.  Tbey  make  no  en- 
deavw  lo  karo  whether  their  pnpilalake  such  {feature  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetraUng  attention  that  a  flower- 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tyroe  analyse  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthen  and  pistils,  to. 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  fomiliar  idea  of  tha 
flower,  tbey  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  ideft  of  ita  speciee  in  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,  in  thoae  departmente  of  natural  science  which 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  obsenatioo  by  the 
tenses  to  abstract  mathematical  theory.  It  It  no  wonder  that  this  is 
the  case  in  onr  day,  when  atomisUcs  and  mechanics,  in  a  inathemat' 
ieal  form,  are  every  where  fbrdng  th«Dselvea  forward,  and  where  so 
many  are  aeeking  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  beanty. 


Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  orystalliiation  and  of 
i^emical  unions ;  the  number  of  petals  and  of  anthen ;  the  figure,  sise, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  flrmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals,  of  harmony  in  music;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 
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grouping,  and  lives  in  die  hexametara  of  Homer  and  the  chonl 
measure*  of  the  tragedians. 

But  can  we  Tor  such  reasooa,  when  ioRtrucUon  is  Te<]uirod  in  music^ 
drflwing,  ibc^  answer,  Ym  1  ne  teach  mathematics,  and  aha]]  thus  at 
leabt  indirectly  prepare  the  pujiil  for  the  studies  which  you  wish  I 
By  no  meani ;  and  as  little  would  itserve  where  iostructioD  in  natural 
science  is  required.  Tliese  considerations  lead  to  the  rery  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  maUieniaticai  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natuml  science,  &c.  On  thit  point  tber« 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  plnce  mathematics  at 
the  beginoing  of  the  courees,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  tb«M  docbines,  it  may  ba  said,  "  If  we 
grant  that  mathomatica  form  the  theory  of  lawa  of  nature  ^d  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  t  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
tlicy  thus  become  capaUe  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  akill  in  the  aria.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  oenter  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — to  innnmersble  sdences  and  arts.  Should  the 
teacher  rather  chooee  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  lo  reach  the  center  {" 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  uoteuable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sdenccs  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  not  confirmed  its  propriety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculadve  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  othera  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art.  ,  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  parely  mathemaUcal  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  surveyiug,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,astranomy,  geology,  ibc.,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  prindples  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  os  a  buronn  instinct.  From  this  beterogeneons 
world  of  phenomena  its  common  elementary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pnre 
mathematics,  aro«e  subsequently.  Tliix  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  be  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

•Bow coslpIrKir  new  li [hi  world  onxwDlTDl  InlerrelUnl  nulhnulleil  bodln  which 
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ID  para  BMlhem&tics  ii  thus  folly  prepared  for  &11  tbe  arts  and 
Bciencea  which  are  based  on  mathematics — that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  bj  means  of  his  formulas.  la  it  Buppoeed  that  one  who  hai 
learned  general  haw — the  mathematical  baais  of  mosic — has  by  that 
means  trained  tiia  flings  and  his  ear !  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crystal  a  minernlc^at? 

On  tlie  contrary,  the  reason,  daring  those  years  when  it  ia  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  tbe  eipeose  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  thought — this  activity  of  tbe  reason  exclusively 
witbin  itself— loees  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  senulive- 
nesa  to  the  material  creation.  He  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  be  sought  after  the  laws  of  God's  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincera  iodastry,  and  witb  wbicb  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering them ;  and  be  imperceptibly  becomea  a  scientifio  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  faith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  only 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  tbe  child  of  his  own  intellect — as  if  be  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation,  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalista,  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way, 
whetlier  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

I^  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  onr  pupils — if  we  would  protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bold  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  enayobeen'a- 
tion  and  practice  of  ;outh ;  and  gradually  bring  tbem  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mAthematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
servation of  nature,  is  so  far  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Bacon's  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  "  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  if* 


With  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  s^ence  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  tbe  method  of  instructing  it  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  cltMtfication  of  minprals.     Nflturalinls  were  witisfied  with  un- 
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<tant«ndiDg  and  toacbing  nich  of  their  peonliaritiea  bi  were  most  ob> 
vjom.  Qoid,  the^  Mid,  bellow,  bright,iiid  h«avy.  But  these  ume 
tenua  might  be  nwd  to  deicribe  copper  pyritea,  or  iron  pj-rit«« — u  in 
Uetting.  Womer  perceived  how  defective  were  sucli  descriptions; 
and  bow  far  they  were  from  being  sufficient  to  deecnbe  the  peculian- 
tiet  of  a  mineral  or  a  spedes^-and  Btill  more  to  distinguish  with  en- 
tire certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteristic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  characteristica,  the  most  obvioDs  and  the  nio«t  recondite 
alike,  should  bo  understood  and  expressed.  It  was  in  this  belief  that 
be  wrote  bii  "TSwry  ofExUrwil  CliaTocterUtict,'  {Lthre  von  den  Aut- 
Mm  £enmeiehtn.)f  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  sensible  characteristic  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  slated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva- 
riable expressious  fur  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  gradea. 
Tlie  motto  of  his  book  was  "Be  not  fecile  in  choice  of  words;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  tilings."  And  he  arranged  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describing  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  his  at- 
tention to  tlie  order,  clear  comprebennon,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristica.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  fully  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals;  but  with 
this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definito  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  Ax^  the  spedes  to  which  it  be- 
longs asuatly  includes  a  variety  of  related  colon  and  crystals,  which 
must  he  described. 

Kot  to  enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  began,  he  corainenced  his  mineraiogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
tcripUon  of  the  species  closely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  which  was  of 
great  v^ne  in  itself^  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerals  was  quite  subordinate. 

"Words  are  good,"  says  Goethe,  "but  not  best."  This  was  true 
in  the  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob- 
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tfUQ  a  Icnowleilge  of  tlie  minerals  thernselvea ;  and  honr  it  vas  chiefly 
this  nnpleasant  ezperienoe  at  Werner's  lectures  which  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  oppotile  method  in  teaching 
taioeralogy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  wa^  of  heginning,  to  let  the  pupi)  first 
examine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  any 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  rosy 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructing  in  external  eharacteristica, 
because  thi«  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  tlie  moat 
thorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  hy  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness;  fof 
such  a  method  wontd  break  ap  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  receptive  mood 
proper  to  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  liaving  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
must,  eapecinlly  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  reduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  pecu- 
liarities, even  to  the  varying  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  wilt  find  both  yel- 
low ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  pare,  clear  yellow  ot 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  Ho  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  sraelling  of  sulphur,  ice 

Thus,  by  a  cnreful  comparison  of  the  separate  peeuliarides  of  botii 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  clearly  appear;  whereas,  witbont 
such  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  wontd  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errora  without  a  etoser  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
the  student  would  be  much  more  likelv  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topai  than  to  rank  it  as  nmilar  to  a 
piece  of  insignificant,  opaqae,  homely,  whito  quartz,  thongh  the  latter 
is  ils  proper  place. 

Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  snffi- 
dent  to  enable  mining  officials  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
Testigationa.  For  example,  the  purely  aoientifio  mineralogist  determ- 
ines the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
lite  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 
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plaoec  The  ipedfic  gravity  of  wAter  being  tbiu  1,000,  thtl  of  gold 
b  19,258.  The  miner  can  oot  luually  attempt  bo  accurate  a  detenn- 
ination ;  but  be  can  make  tbat  wbich  Werner  give*.  He  makes 
fivegradea  of  apeciSc  gravity  ;  and  very  judicioiuly  taugbt  hispapilBto 
detanniae  tbete,  witbont  balances,  by  poiaiog  tbe  aubttance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  tbera  to  be  able  to  aay  only  "Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerals  ;"*  not  that  "ita  speuiflo 
gravity  is  19,268." 

What  Werner  ^d  not  require  from  mining  officers  we  can  still 
leu  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  tbey  must  first  learn  to 
eadmate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner's  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  umilar.  He 
treated  bia  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  physical  description  of  every  separate  item  ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathemalkally  developed  crystallography  .f 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  tbe  meet  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral,  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  iL 

The  anglea  of  crystals  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying ;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varJ€a  infinitely,  without  affecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  ita  sides  and  corners  are  invariable.^ 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crystals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  tbe  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  be  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres- 
ponding ades  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  tbe  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equ^  squares;  that  of  the  octahedron,  e^ht  equal  and  equi- 
lateral trianglea. 

Above  all,  tbe  banner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mincralogy.§  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  tbe  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  bis  study.] 

•  ThI*  clua  iDchidta  mlHislt  wlioH  rpcclflc  inTttT  !■  OTcr  SWa. 

t  It  ti  im  noiit  IhM  lb*  laclKr  ooihi  u  rtrirtct  lilnRir  inUTtlr  la  WcrDn's  ihnrj  at 
tba  tllcrnal  mirki ;  (hen  in  Bunr  palnia  (In  errumllocnphr  tipKiall;)  wlikh  miiM.  b* 
B*d«  laon  dar  ■nd  drSnII*  tbui  lis  B4de  Ihcm.  Hal,  Uka  Wtraar,  [he  Icacher  mint  urcr 
law  ilfhl  irf  Iht  tltniBlarT  nUitudi. 

t  Mnn  will  htrcBfltr  ba  •■Id  oa  Ihli  point. 

I  On  Ihli  polDl  I  refer  la  (he  ehtpin-  on  atomelTj,  uid  U>  tnj''A  B  C-Bpct  ^  Crftlallt- 
f  ropAy,"  lA  B  C-SwA  dtr  grfHaOna^t  ] 

II  Wba[  ben  taVaiim  mtj  be  lued  u  11111111011*1 10  vhit  wH  ailil  ibote  of  Ibi  nliUoa  bi- 
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It  is  BDOngh  for  the  beginner  to  know  that  tte  cube  has  eix  sides, 
twelve  edge*,  and  eight  coraen.  But  thnt  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  the  tuis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  I,  2,  and  S,  is  a  fact  with  which  he  has  no  business; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  nse  of  certain  matheinatical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horiiontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical ones.  But  he  ihould  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  "There  are  six 
quadrilateral  surfaces, and  the  cube  has  therefore  6  x4-f-2  =  12  edgee. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  full  description  of  its  form 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  surfaces  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sidea, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form,  Vesuvianite,  [do*  Leueitaider^ 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapeciums,  and  therefore 
24x4—2=48  edgea;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
ttota  the  other  twenty-four. 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  another  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  ho 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  leas  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  640  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  formula  that  it  has  540^160=360  angles.  But,  if  I  giv« 
him  the  body  itself,  be  is  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  that  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  trom  six  sur- 
faces, &C.  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  bow  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  iu  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
familiar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses'  bridge.  He  neither  nnder- 
'  stands  it  nor  what  he  discovere  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  lo  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  learn  to  analyze  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply  ;  The  best  introduction  to  this 
knowledge  is  to  take  him  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  iu  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  lie  b(-fore  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  crystal! izntion,  Ac  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid — only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  do  it  themselves. 

*  A=e— (ft— 9.)    Frnin  Uili,  G  nr  8  c*d  ba  dilcrulBtd,  If  Ih)  nunber  of  uflca  ud  ■ur- 
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Tbii  inrestigatioii  of  the  coUection  sliould  tbllow  tli«  general  theory 
of  external  marks;  which  a  iodeed  only  an  Arrangement  of  the 
characterutics  which  the  pupil  bos  learned  to  know  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  spedes.*  When  tlie  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  the  study, 
then,  and  not  before,  he  ie  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  miaeralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  spedca  into 
words,  a  pupil  thus  trained  can  translate  the- words  back  a^n  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incaotation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  correit  pen  ding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  must,  as  wo  have  already  iihown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  fur  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic.  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  "Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  you  may  agree  in  things." 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  .selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  usetens  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  imprMaione  exist  in  his  mind,  te  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressions — by  words.  "No  description,"  sayi 
Forster,  in  his  "  Fr'ewi  on  the  Lowtr  Rhine"  {AtuickUn  vom  Nieder- 
rActn,)"wiI]  convey  to  anothurwhat  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  te  the 
smallest,  may  stete  their  relatjve  size,  form,  position,  substance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  bad  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  imago  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind."  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Foreter  is  right,  or  that 
learned  man  who  Battered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antjquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  scnlptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doabt,  then  it 
must  needs  be  admitted  thut  the  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 

•FoiftutherdeUlliiiDlUt  polu  nt  IppudU  II, 
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I  hna  thiH  eDdeaTored  to  describe  the  metliod  of  1117  instructions 
in  minenlogy,  and  its  reasons;  aod  to  sbow  bow  the  pupil  may  b« 
gradually  carried  onward,  from  bis  first  sileul  and  simple  obeervaUon 
of  natnre,  to  a  &1II  and  iatelligent  compreheonoD  and  description  of 
minerals  and  all  tbeir  peculiarities.*  It  lemaina  to  offer  some  observ- 
ations on  tbeirails  of  pupils. 


There  is  a  unirenal  method  of  iustruction,  applicable  to  nil  pupils, 
and  based  npon  the  nature  of  its  Bubject,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
pvpils,  and  upon  the  universal  qua1i(iu&  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discnased  thla  method,  which  was  that  followed  bj  me  in 
teaching  mineralogy. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  department  of  study 
is  a  qualified  teacher  of  it;  too  little  r^;ard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thoB  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  an- 
deratandiag  of  the  anivereal  relation  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  ^ill  in  teaching  which  depends  upou  that 
understanding — tbe  universal  method. 

X  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lecture*,  how  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instruction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
tinctly different  and  even  opposito  oharactan  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  inslmct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
longer  I  taught  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pccn- 
liaritiea  of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
only  to  the  subject  of  instruction  ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
Gbould  be  able  to  draw  up  as  good  n  monograph  upon  single  scholars 
as  upon  ungle  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teacher  must  be  such  a  raastt^r  of  his  aubject  that  no  difficulty  will 
rise  to  embarrau  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  this  mode  of  regard- 
ing each  single  pupil  I  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here  mention  a  few. 

And,  first,  the  bad  ones. 

Complaints  ore  made  of  inactive  muscles,  of  weak  arms,  shouldere, 
and  legs;  but  much  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 
senses,  and  especially  of  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insensilality. 
Tills  I  have  found,  to  my  sorrow,  in  many  pu|Hl3,  particnlarly  the 
older  one*.  And  no  wonder.  Brought  up  in  the  dty,  among  books, 
tlieir  eyw  were  dimmed  to  elmoet  nothing  except  reading  and  writing, 

*li  !•  onlj  tUtr  hiTinc  ructud  (bti  polui  ibtx  itiij  •boakl  uk*   up   mlDUmloclcal 
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a  tail  and  grievous  slavery,  in  which  the  anfortunate  teBsee  were  left 
■Imoit  (Jealitute  of  any  pleasure,  stimnlus,  or  refreshineDt,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery.  There 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes;  as 
in  Bonie  minen  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter's  son. 

This  dnllneas  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  inQuence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  whs  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estah- 
lishmcnt  specially  difficult  was  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruc^on  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy  ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  whnl- 
ever  for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  Tlioy  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  fbr  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  hia  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  the  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  lec- 
tures were  useless  in  this  pursuit;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  thst  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  l^s  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
leam  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn's  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerRla  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  the  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there  was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  tlieir 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  tliera.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  which, 
out  of  obsUnacy,  I  would  not.  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts.  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined tlie  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals,  without 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
<Ud  not  understand  me;  for  they  had  usually  been  nocnatomed,  in 
their  study  of  ge<^rapby,  history,  Ac.,  to  satisfy  their  teacher  with 
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tlie  emptMst  meinoriution  of  nsmes.  I  had  the  moat  trouble  wiA 
■ome  growD-np  person*,  whose  powers  of  thought  had  been  nn- 
mUarally  etimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  mind 
which  is  indispeDuble  for  enjoyiag  the  benefit  of  h  real  thorough  and 
intelligent  receptivity.  Tbej  were  incessautly  iiiterrnpted  and  divert- 
ed by  notions  tliat  occurred  to  them — -the  untimely  misconceptions 
of  a  cursory,  super6cial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  these  uufortunato  experiences;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  account  of  my  pupils,  but  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  leas  disposed  to  blame  my  pupils 
for  these  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  scMnetimee  to  a  greater  degree,  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  oould  be  learned  out  of  a  boolc ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  despitir  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  Daring 
subsequent  years,  espeually,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant eiperiencea,  even  with  pupils  who  were  at  firet  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if  the  leant 
mutual  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 

d.j. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  bis  own  peculiar  manner.  Some  of  them  were  lucid, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
within  themselves,  slower  to  nnderstand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expression. 

Some  seemed  to  have  equal  talents  for  every  thing;  while  others 
were  inclined  in  some  one  direction.  Some,  par^cularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  on  acute  eye  for  form,  but  being  delicient  in  feeliug  for 
luster  or  color.  These  last  were  of\cn  inclined  to  proceed  quickly 
from  actual  observation  of  objects  to  mathcrastical  treatment  of  them ; 
some  even  carrying  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  b^n  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  Im  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
fo^t  tlie  most  important  consideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  they 
were  dealing  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  God,  not  with  the  mere 
thoughts  of  men. 

Hie  active  and  sensitive  eyes  of  those  who  had  a  feeling  for  color 
and  luster,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  edncated  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  crystals,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  modtfico- 
tioDS.     They  also  comprehended  the  mathematical  laws  of  these 
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fornu,  10  &r  M  tiuj  oould  be  deduced  imiDfldiately  frora  mUmI  obwnr- 
KtioD  of  Uiem ;  but  showed  ■  want  of  fiwility  ia  mnitnriig  the  jMue 
mallieiii sties  of  the  subjiict,  uid  &  dialike  fiv  it. 

Some  pupils  showed  siniilftr  tendencies  toward  particular  groopt  of 
miaerala,  and  dislikes  for  othen ;  and  thej  mattered  mora  enily  a 
knowledge  of  thoee  they  liked,  even  when  the;  seemed,  to  one  free 
from  any  prepoeMSsioo  on  the  subject,  much  mors  difficult  than  the 
othen. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  pupils,  which  I-caa  net  fully  d»- 
Bcribe  without  giving  an  account  of  each  individual  pupil,  became  the 
cause  of  my  opinion  that  leaching  ezcluaively  in  one  general  method 
is  quite  imposMble. 

tX.       IHRinCTtOn  IN  aOTAHT. 

In  the  private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instnioted  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
nei^borbood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  moat  useful, 
were  made  most  promiDent— as  domestic  aniuals  were  in  sotitogy. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  iaid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  each  pnpil  entered  the  nanies  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  divided  as  follows: — 


Uaj.  GroQulous  Saxifr[ig«.        Hog«1dorC        Has  a  granulated  root 

The  pupils  might  write  under  "Remarks"  whatever  they  chose; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  bad  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plaDL  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description ; 
inasmuch  as  th>s  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  a 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  plants  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  could  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  could 
be  found  ;  as,  saxifrage  at  MOgeldorf,  in  May,  Ac.  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
boy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  tohi  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  aiW 
a  few  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  sud,  "  Here  is 
another  sort  of  speedwell."  So  simple  and  natural,  in  strongly- 
marked  plants,  is  the  arrangeroent  into  genera  of  species. 

It  will  be  found  judicious,  lest  this  s<»entifio  examination  should 
mnke  them  indilTerent  to  the  beauty  of  the  Sowen,  and  make  tham 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
such  as  show  sufBcient  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  flowers. 

„.,,„,^.v,Oglc 
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Daring  dwflntBUDiner  my  pupils  acquired  a  knowledge  of  betvoeD 
three  and  font  hundred  varieUea.  Thia  is  rallier  too  great  a  number 
than  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  thorough  and  permaneDt  acqiuunt- 
ance  vith  a  few  plants  thf  q  an  indiatiDCt  aod  superfidal  one  of  msDy. 

Bacon  says,*  "There  isacarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
■cienoe  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  he  become  as  a  little  child." 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
■entatioD  of  his  dramatized  plays;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators shall  for  a  time  forget  their  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  "become  children  again."  Bat  the  people  answer  him,  "We 
thank  God  that  we  are  no  longer  children;  oar  education  cost  us 
pains  and  sweat  enough." 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pupils  at  onr  scoots  of  leaming^ 
dire  so  entirely  among  books  and  lectures — in  a  world  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  sh'nt  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  life — 
that  they  have  usaally,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  university, 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  received  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  firet  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  hack  to  their  former  childlike  condition,  not 
exclusively  by  actual  observation,  but  chiefly  by  words — by  (he  stim- 
ttlas  of  properly-directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  leetures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  neces«ties  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  f  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  from  it  In  order  to  render  oral  instmction  po»- 
ubte,  I  was  forced,  whether  I  wonM  or  no,  to  begin  with  iostructioD  in 
external  marks ;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  the  tecbnicai  mineralog- 
ical  torms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  troe  to  my  earlier  method. 


Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  Mology  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  actual  inspection  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  spe^esy 
genera,  &e.,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separato  them  trom  those  unlike  them. 
•Nut.  ort..i.,es. 
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But  whon  we  bitve  correctly  lenmed  iind  expresaed  these  ^nerie 
idems,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  eitatence?— have 
we  learned  what  is  the  ewence  of  their  being  and  life) 

Haller,  who  all  his  long  life  unweariedly  aad  honestly  investi^ted 

"  Na  spirit,  however  creative,  can  jderce  the  bbctvAb  of  sBlure." 

No  created  spirit  he  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  UHller:*  "It  is  falsely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions,  hoth  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  correspond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man^  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objects — 
it  mingles  up  ite  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  ood 
colors  them."  And  Newton's  doctrine  is  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colore  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
feel  only  their  outer  surfaces,  smell  only  their  perfume,  taste  only 
their  flavor;  the  essence  of  th^r  being  we  caa  perceive  by  no  sense 
and  by  no  rcfledJon."! 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Bailer's  assertion,  but  afterward 
ngreed  with  it.  He  s.iysj  "The  true,  ideutical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  discern  it  only 
in  reflections,  examples,  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  e.scape  iho  desire  of  comprehending  it." 
_  Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incomprehensible  mysteries 
is  his  science.  Thus  he  says,  "The  operation  of  external  things 
upem  the  coDsciousneas,  the  awakening  of  a  perception,  a  conception, 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason,"  The  great  zoSlogist,  who 
has  surpassed  all  in  investigating  the  laws  of  tbo  animal  creation, 
comes  upon  the  question — what  is  life?  and  how  does  it  exist!  and 
he  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mysttry.g 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  "IIow  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  1 "  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  ]>oles;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  wnd  the  like ; 

•Not.  On.,  1,41. 
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but  vliat  if  we  are  convicted  of  univenal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
iocluded  in  the  domain  of  science?  I  repeat:  Have  we  effected  a 
perfectly  exhauatJve  investigation  of  any  single  eiUtence  or  (act  in 
nature?  Ib  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  stich  fact  has  both  ita 
comprehenaible  and  inconiprehenaible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  usl* 

Did  not  Guvier,  to  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  find  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  he  not  thus 
brought  to  confeas  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  die  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  forma 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  be,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  t  Can  be  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  surfaces, 
so  that  each  surface  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  troef  We  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  qnestions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scientific  He 
computes  with  accnracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  as  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
for  ignorance  f  I  reply :  Count  one  hnndred  while  the  minute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  Yon  can  then  predict  with  certainty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hnndred  the  band  will  stand  at  ax,  and  when  you  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  wilt,  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
be  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  he  for  that  reason  tell  what 
*  are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter !  f     What  man  can  even  answer 
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tha  qnCB^OD,  What  m  Uia  easenlisl  n&tnra  of  the  earth^^  this  rtrj 
earUi  on  which  you  live  T  And  if  &iif  one  Bhoald  pretend  to  have 
HI  answer  to  it,  he  may  be  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth- 
Bpirit  in  Goethe'*  Faiut : 

"  Thou  art  equal  to  the  ipirit  whkh  thon  oi>mpiebeDdMt — 
Mot  to  ma." 

Suoh  conaiderationB  ahonld  not,  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  nnderetanding  any  uadeistandiug  of  nature,  but  should 
only  counteract  the  illosiTe  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  God,  their  creator,  can  understand 
them.*     To  us  nature  is  "mysteriously  revealed." 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  f 

I  reply :  A  recf^ition  of  the  wonderful  nnion  of  revelation  and 
mystery  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
diaracter  of  the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysterieH  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest- 
ness toward  eternity;  while  he  vrill  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tifol  and  invariable  divine  laws.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  inflaence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction ) 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  tiiis  inflnenoe  will  be  oon- 
vboed  of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  inflnenoe  exerted  on  their 
adiolars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  circle  of  overeBtimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  most  commonly  happens  that  they 
&il  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselvee  in  vain  over  the  iacomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of- 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  batoh  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presaroptuous  blindness  ^ey  set  up  as  being  thoM  laws.  ~  He 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fools. 

whttt  Iht  qialillM  ITS  mulfeM,  bul  Ih-ir  r.iiiri  «r« hlddMi."  And  iipJa,  "Tli««»ri 
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Be^nnera  are  dismayed  at  the  apparent  irregnlarity  of  ciystals. 
On  compaiing,  for  instanoe,  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  hi  eqn^  sidea, 
with  a  cnbio  ayital  of  fluor  (par,  whose  ade«  are  very  uueqnal,  be 
Gutciea  that,  notwitbfltanding  the  right  anglea  of  the  vpar,  there  is  by 
ao  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  crystal  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial model. 

To  remore  thU  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevail  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  Illy 
that  its  blossom  has  a  lii-petaled  eampanulal«  corolla,  six  anUiers, 
a  sezfid,  capanle,  Ao^  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
well  as  a  lily  from  Uount  Carmel.  And  so  do  the  carefully  painted 
lilies  in  old  pwntings ;  they  have  a  stx-Ieaved  corolla,  siz  aDlhers,  &c. 
Thus  the  ^nerio  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  ^plies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
is  evident;  but  an  ignorant  person,  on  leamiug  so  much,  might  proba- 
bly conclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  mtMiotODy  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  the  electreas  who  denied  Leibaits's  auertjoti  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quito  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  ioipoesiUe  to  find  two 
lilies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  "The 
law  of  the  Lwd  is  unchangeable,"  but  ^eir  unohangeableness  does 
not  prodnce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individaals  subject 
to  it;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  uncoDStruned  beauty. 

Tbia  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  an<l 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
forget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  "The 
fool  hath  said  in  bis  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "  I  desire  not  to  bo  free  without 
Thee;  let  my  will  b«  thine  and  thine  mine." 

From  this  cutminating  point  of  revealed  fi-eedom  and  concealed 
lew,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  world.  While  the  ungodly  may 
&I1  into  the  delnsion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  realm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom. 

Freedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
freedom,  that  is,  of  individual  action.  But  a  first  rnggt^Hon,  a  dawa 
of  this  freedom,  an  evidence  that  God  deures  not  a  world  of  uniform 
puppets,  but  of  free  and  independent  creatures,  is  revcali'd  in  the 
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r«alin  of  nature,  by  this  ioGnite  variety  of  ittdividualB,  included  us- 
der  one  and  tlie  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  ia  true  even  of  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  If 
we  titid  a  arystal  prismatic,  aix-sided,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-aided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  anrboes,  and  the 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  «m  of  the 
wdes  of  the  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  is  lihe  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  variety  in  site  which  briogs  ont 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  becnuse 
all  ita  eiroilar  surfacea  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  theae  relations;  and  he 
vill  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
of  being  really  like  the  artifidal  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 


It  IS  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  tar- 
loer  periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
it,  froDi  their  early  years,  to  a  clear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  the  creation — that  other  Holy  Writ, 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  wonld  enslave 
the  senses,  would  most  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  exorcise 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philceopher 
■sea  his  sensea  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  be  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
atroy  their  loftier  susceptibilities,  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natural 
history  must,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart  He  must  seek 
lo  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Boly  Scriptarea. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takea  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes 
disappear:  and  immortal  thougfata,  rooted  in  Ood,  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  the  whole  man.  In  the  imaginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  world,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  develt^iedt 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life;  they  are  the  means  for  inflnenctng  his 
immortal  soul.     Aa  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  tbay  begin  to 

*  8«li  u  lh(  pmUcIlm  of  the  tdfts. 
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diaappMr ;  and  we  then  cotopIaiD  that  the  powers  of  our  eyea  aod 
ean  sre  decayiog.  But  let  m  not  complain ;  let  lu  herein  recc^ize 
a  token  that  in  the  m&D,  his  bodily  eeiuea  anted  irith  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  ue  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer;  and 
that  he  is  thns  ripening  and  adapting  himself  for  a  higher  lite.  All 
earthlj  things  are  ended;  heaven  is  opening  to  uo. 

NOTE. 

AnnroBTxicHCfoUiHUALoaT.* — BatideathskcsdenuaalcoUoatioDitBreBUa, 
I  Duila  nso  in  mj  imtrnotioii  there  of  two  bhuJIst  onaa.  The  flint  ooiulsled  of  onlf 
ton  emea,  MntUDing  i^iodmens  of  ill  the  important  groupe,  and vu  inUnded  for 
bEgiimera  v  not  onlf  fbi  their  flnt  inepeotion,  bnt  to  afford  (oiua  rough  ioitniatioii 
In  manipulation,  /tof  t3pirim4niuM  in  n  vUi;  and  accordingly  this  flnt  collec- 
tion was  of  Uttls  value ;  so  that  any  little  iiifuiy  fii>m  nnakiUM  baadllng  aonld 
do  but  email  baim. 

AIt«r  tliin  the  paplla  eame  to  the  aeooad  oollaotitm,  whieh  ooonpled  flfty-fouT 
cases.  The  spedmena  ware  small,  bat  mostly  IVesh  and  clsui.  In  going  thlVBgil 
with  thia  oollMtion  I  mentioned  the  namea  of  gronpe ;  ao  that  the  papila  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  aotnal  list  of  namoe,  snd  a  general  view  of  all  tiie  gtoopa. 
Some  details  of  oolora  and  orystals  were  onutted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introdaced  them  to  the  msln  ooUection,  of  thna 
bnndred  and  flfty-flve  oasea.  Id  going  through  this  oollecdon,  the  pupils  might, 
as  in  the  others,  take  eaeh  apeeimen  in  their  hands,  bnt  must  laplace  it  in  ita 
paper  box.  Where  itwasoselessor  injurious  to  take  them  In  the  lisnds,  as  in 
examiiung  the  oolora,  for  inalsnce,  it  wm  of  oouiae  not  praotloed.  If  the  papil 
has  been  made  aoqasiDted  with  the  ooreflil  handling  of  the  speoimeiu,  tills  method 
does  not  ii^urethem.  The  oollectlon  is  not  intended  merely  Ibr  the  teacher's 
sdendBo  inTestigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  bnt  prineipall;  (br  the 
instruction  of  the  pnpils ;  which  aw  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  pennittlng 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  slso  decided  me  not  to  eipend  ita 
Income  (biexpensiTe  curiosities,  or  the  noTelties  of  the  day,  which  arooommonly 
of  rery  small  relative  aoientiflc  value,  and  to  the  beglniiBr  of  nonfl  whatever. 
la  the  place  of  one  unimportant  somp  of  euclaoe  oui  be  bought  a  lai^  number 
of  inatractive  crystals  of  quartz,  ostcareona  spur.  Ad.  This  principle  ia  of  couiaa 
not  applicable  to  colleotiaas  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instnution,  and  which  are  snffloiently  provided  with  all  common  apedmens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  collecljon  voa  ammgeS  geuenlly  on  Wenier's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  their  separate  peouliari- 
tJea ;  flrat  acoording  to  color,  then  tianspaienoy,  then  luster,  crygtalliiotion,  Ac 

To  afford  the  pnpli  a  sclendflo  grsliScadon  as  soon  ss  poaUble,  1  was  aoeus- 
toined  to  permit  him,  if  tspabla,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  crystallisstion 
was  eaay,  and  go  through  with  it ;  snch  as  lead  glanoe,  fiuor  spar,  Ac.  Thus  he 
gained  a  flrat  deor  comprebenaion  of  the  wondroos  intelligonoe  that  pervadaa 
nature.  If  there  were  two  papila,  parhaps  not  predseij  equal,  Imt  of  about 
equal,  c^iacity,  I  caused  them  to  go  tlirongh  tiie  colieotioa  togetiier ;  which  was 
beneflcioi  to  both.  On  the  oontrary,  nothing  is  more  hsrmfal  than  to  clasi  to- 
gcthor  in  thia  way  pupils  of  unequal  onpsclty.  The  more  oapabia  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progniH  of  him  who  is  less  so ;  and  the  latter  again  dospaira 

nula  nsfiKllai  the  cithnw  oT  Iba  coUMIiia  tlMn;  tut  toiDMliiai  ou  b*  duo*,  emi  irMi 
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tttt«npiditrof  lfc«ft>nMr.  Ikept  kdi»iT,tnvliIoliIddl7«it«ndl>iloll7aM 
work  oT  Moh  pupil,  and  bow  ha  lud  done  it.    Thii  U  of  the  gntUmi  naa  in  liao- 

ing  tnd  ^iding  tholr  dtvelopmcnt.  If  the  nsmbar  of  papili  viu  large,  I  found 
the  tbUowing  unngemeiit  veiy  oonvenieDt.  I  hkd  all  the  more  difQcult  raj-ttsla 
nnmbared,  aeaardlng  to  Haaj'e  plate*,  and  the  nambv  lay  with  eaah  one.  The 
pDpUa,  who  had  mada  sufflcient  progreia,  made  a  written  description  of  die  orya- 
lala,  and  lud  their  pq>er  next  lo  the  deeeribad  c>7etal.  Thna  anl;  a  verj  brief 
oomparieon  of  their  daaoription  vilh  my  own  wu  neoeuiuy.  If  tlio;  agreed,  well ; 
U  not,  the  pupi!  atndled  the  oryatal  ftirthei,  nntil  the  deicriptioiu  colndded — UD' 
leai,  indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  mj  part.  Of  eaeh  an  oocurrenoe  I  em 
never  aahamed.  I  do  not  dniire  lo  he  to  mj  papUa  an  tmdiapnted  authority, 
bat  a  teaehar  who  nnderituidi  hie  dn^  to  them ;  and  Me  flnt  dnlj  is  love  of 
trath. 
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[TnBalilidfivmBHiDin>«'>i7iMBrVi/'nrfiV4fy,"lin'l)MAawrteu  JoarnalorBdutaUov.] 

Tbs  Bohool-days  of  th«  writer  fell  in  the  latter  yeore  of  the  lost 
eentoiy.  At  that  time  the  opioion  prevuled  tliat  but  few  scholtut 
had  a  talent  for  mathematica ;  an  opinion,  iadeod,  which  seemed  to 
be  sapported  hy  the  twually  trifling  reealts  of  mathematical  iDatroction, 
Later  defender!  of  this  department  of  ttaij,  however,  cootrorerted 
thii  doctrine.  It  ia  not  the  pupib,  they  Hud,  who  are  defldent  in 
capacity  for  learning  mathematica ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it.  If  the  teachen  would  follow  the  proper 
melbod,  thej  would  learn  that  all  bojs  have  more  or  less  capacity 
for  mathematica. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  com* 
pBoions  fell  into  despair  from  finding  themielves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unable  to  follow  the  in«traclions  of  their  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  royself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  th%  end  of  my  university  couree,  I  went  to  Freibei^.  At  tha 
mining  school  there,  under  tha  able  instruction  of  Wt^mer,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  ctyslallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  roe.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  Btndy,  and  tha 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  dearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  me  the  right  beginning,  the  introd actios,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  olherB  nlao ;  especially  for  stadwts 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigon  of 
logical  demonstratiooa  I 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  tlie  reader  will  foi^ve 
roe  if,  in  the  following  views  opon  eletnentary  instruction  in  geolt^, 
I  exhit»t  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studiea  in  it.  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  from  what  is  applicable  to 
Others. 

And  now  to  my  subject. 

Formerly  geometry  and  Eactid  were  synonymous  terms.  To  itndy 
Endid  was  to  study  geometry;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
'Hm  "  Sltmettti,'*  a  school-book  for  two  thonsand  years,  is  much  the 
tddeet  soentifio  school-book  in  the  world.  Composed  three  hundred 
yean  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  at  Aleitandrio,  it  was  exclusively 


lued  in  andent  Umet,  and  in  modern  times  alto,  down  to  the  ei^teenA 
oenturj. 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  " ElenunU"  for 
two  thousand  jears,  corresponds  its  ^eat  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civiiized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  stribinglj'  \>j  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  traDslatcd  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Hehrew, 
Aratuc,  Turkiuh,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  id  praise  of 
Euclid.  Let  as  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authors.  Montftcla,  the 
historian,  says,  "Budid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  its  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  had  been 
discoTored  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connection 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  wbidi  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In  rain  hare  . 
Tarious  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up,  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  demonstratiotn. 
Ilieir  weak  attempts  have  shown  bow  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful. This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight;  and  Wolf,  who  has 
related  this  of  him,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exert«d  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undemonstrated  proposi^on,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  proof.  The  En^^ish  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  umilar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
£sdlitat«  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  &ct  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  almost  the  only  elementary  work;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorenz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  Montada.  In 
Euclid's  works,  he  says,  "Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  find 
instruction  and  enjoyment.  Wliile  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  bis  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  deamess  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  compreheusibility  which  he  finds  in  him.  But  thia 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
tjian  demonstrative,  and  this  absolve*  from  reflection  and  mental 
effiirt;  snch  an  ease,  pardiased  at  tJie  expense  of  thoronghness,  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  geometry.     And  more- 
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over,  Euclid  himself  was  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivation 
of  the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursued  in  its  demon- 
ttratioDs,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  Ving  any 
other  way  to  learn  il  than  that  laid  down  in  the  'BUmenU.'*  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  hut 
refcra  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
■ud  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use ;  and  authors  or  teachen, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  tho  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been'  made,  to  change  Euclid's  system,  end 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proo&,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  'school  method,'  according  to  which  every  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance — is  to  be  taken  up  together. 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward." 

Thus  Lorenx  considered  Euclid's  worlc  unimprovable,  both  as 'a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Eartner  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  differ  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  tlie  worse  they  are.  And  MontQcIa,  after  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the  correctors  of 
Euclid,  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection,  Othera  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude — of  triangles,  for 
instance — until  they  have  fully  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Montiicia  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  and  says  that,  to  adhero 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  he  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nature,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it.  And  he  adds  :  "I  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quit« 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  na  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  fao  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches."! 

'  "  There  li  no  ni;al  nud  lo  ■»D»lr)i." 

\Tbit  rttOt  u  ir  Montiicia  bad  md  minT  of  Ibe  nodem  suDicnwIluI  work!.  Tb* 
ibrldfoitDI  UK)  allentlon  af  iba  •■Bltmtiil4"  tKianuHrl;  aaln  Iha^iletDthctnlury,  and 
tal  tha  Kcoild  hair  of  Iba  ■eraalMUIb  Ihc  numtier  of  abend  edlllon  jncirMcil.  Snob  Ttra 
"  Bifhl  bMMt  af  EuelUTi  'Eltntnli:  arraagtd  for  llu  t 
( Butlidrt  ^mnlnrum  liirl  taoAi  faeiUm  m  cap/um  namnniali 
and '  ■Ba^ul't  BIchihIm,  'demamlralfiina  Hca  anil  emprndiinii  i 
Utitnamahadatlltmpmdiisrii  demanitriUii,) Btm,ie90,  Sic.    t 


Tike  opiaioiu  of  Uid  admiTen  of  Euclid  seem  to  agre^  in  this : 
tbat  the  *^ElemenU  "  GOD«titut«  a  vhole,  fonned  of  maay  propositioiu, 
connected  wiUi  each  other  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  oou- 
nectioD,  and  that  the  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  baaei]  upon,  the  preceding 
aud'again  aerres  to  render  poMible  and  to  found  the  next  j^  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  Euclid's 
"Elemtnti'"  are  so  excellent  that  all  atUtmpU  to  improve  it  hav« 
Med. 

On  reading  these  extracts  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  aa  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  year«  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
6Uy.  Bat  far  from  it.  We  find  strange  inconustenciea  prevtuling 
on  tbe  subject,  which  are  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  bow  can  we  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same  men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  ioTariable  Ruccewion  of  propoaitionft,  omitting, 
in  instrucUon,  whole  books  of  (he  "£lemtnt*f"  If  they  make  use 
of  the  whole  of  tbe  first  book,  this  only  proves  that  they  coniider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fifth ;  and 
sdli  others  take  the  tirst,  uxth,  then  the  seventh,  and  then  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  tbe  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  aometimes 
five,  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  we  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Euclid's  "ElemmUP"  If  we  closely  examine  these 
descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  l^at,  notwithstanding  the  lofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  iHck  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connecUon  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  ns  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasbu^  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  moat  closely  laid  together.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  tjie  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  together  so  solidly  his  masonry,  his  mathematical  propoei- 

nftmea  to  Ibe  "  JV»  Eltmtim  ^  Qtamttrji,"  (Aiwvuiiz  tWnau  it  ginntirlt,,  Parii. 
1M7.  Thiawubj  Arnuihl.arihaMltbnlFd  ichaal  oT  Pun  Ro/tU.  lKio\x»^ymatn,"i\. 
b.)*!  belitre,  (he  Imirark  In  vhlch  Ihe  f»mFlrle*l  pni|Xii<Ilnii(  were  clianl  v 
10  iMnellDiia ;  ih 
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tiona  t  I>  tbere  not  very  much  beauty  in  th«  sdentifio  thongUt,  ao  pro- 
profound,  lo  oompreheDiiTe,  *Qd  ao  thoroughly  diffusod  throngh 
er«ry  part  of  the  work  ?  The  great  Eepler  vas  even  inspired  by 
thia  be&Dty,  and  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid, 
e^tecially  against  the  tenth  book  of  the  "Slementt."  fiamus  said 
litatJie  had  never  read  any  thing  ao  confused  and  iDTolfed  aa  that 
book;  whereupon  Eepler  answers  him  thus:  "If  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  yon  would  never 
have  found  fault  with  it  (or  being  obscure.  It  requires  great  labor, 
cODOentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  be 
understood.  •  ♦  •  You,  who  in  this  show  youraelf  the  patron  of 
ignorauos  and  vulgarity,  may  find  fault  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand; but  to  me,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  cansw  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book."  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  "By  an  ignorant  decision  thia  tenth  book  baa 
been  condemned  not  to  be  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
rereal  the  secreta  of  philoeopby." 

Kepler  alao  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  snlncribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  ProcluK— although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  Euclid's  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  the  books 
tend,  waa  the  discusnon  of  the  five  regular  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
haa  put  forth  the  ungularly  rash  assertion  that  those  £ve  bodies  are 
not  forthooming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  '^MUmmtt"  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  of 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  eicept  a  formless  heap  of  propoNtions. 

"Tliey  seem  to  think,"  says  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  'SlmieiUt '  (tm^iia)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called 'J^fnneNte'  from -its  form;  because  .each  subeetjuent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dispense  with  any  preceding  one.  Our 
modem  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood; 
aa  if  Euclid  had  written  hia  book  to  fumteh  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  atone  should  go  without  any  house." 

Eepler'a  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  fint  given,  in  that 
he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid's  sktU  in  building  firm  and  solid 
maKonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.  But  later  mathematicians  hare  found  fault  with 
PtdvIms  and  Kepler  for  bringing  into  such  prominence  the  five  regular 
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bodiea,  sod  finding  in  Qiem  the  nltimato  object  of  Euclid's  woA. 
Even  Hontikcln  and  Loreni  do  tLis,  although,  u  we  have  seeD,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Kepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
jiropositioDs  in  Euclid's  "  f^nncnte  "  is  a  moit  perfect  one,  and  that 
no  propoaitJOD  is  stated  which  is  not  based  upon  a  previous  one.  Bat 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Eaclid  to  coDBtmct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  be^pnning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  it«  whole 
arrangement;  bad  be  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  the  first 
book,  bad  in  his  eye  the  laet  problem  of  the  tbirteenth.  For  no 
nrcbitoct  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  buildiug  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observalJon  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  witlt 
tlie  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorens  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  "  The  conudera- 
tion  of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,"  he  says, "  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  commensarability  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
ter in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books." 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  "  most  beau^ful  bodies," 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  ns  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their  mathematical  nnture  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  ho  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  five 
r^iilar  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certunly  the  keystone  of  the 
Btmcture. 

Many  things  showthnt  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube,  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  "£fo- 
metiU"  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  whoseentt  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  mnvinced  of  it  by  the  "Elemmtt," 
is  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  quotntion  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
the  following  ancient  epigram : — 


"'nn  Ave  Aie!  aolida  oT  Plato,  the  Samian  wise  mao  Invented, 
And  ■■  Pjrtliagoras  fonnd  tbem,  so  PtaCo  taught  lu  their  meaning; 
And  Bodid  baaed  upon  tbem  renown  vida-gpread  and  endoriDg." 

This  epigram  from  Facllus  furnishes  an  indubitable  coDfirntation  of 
the  fiewB  of  Froclus  and  Kepler,  respecting  the  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  that,  in  former  timea,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  atudj  geom- 
etry. This  will  »erve  as  a  sufBciont  apology  for  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  npon  the  "Slementt." 

What  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  niathema- 
ticinna  to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid's  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  t     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  MontQcia  re- 
marks that  they  contaiD  material  which  is  uuivereally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  wri^ng.  The 
rerasiuiog  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  regular  bodies.  Lave  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  arc  not  however  useless  for  per- 
sons with  a  real  genius  fur  mnthcnmtics.  For  these  reasons,  both 
MontQcIa  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  five  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  Montilda  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incomnieusurable  bodies  so  profound  that 
he  douhta  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  This  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Kepler  and  Ramus,  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  same  book. 

Of  the  thirteenth  book,  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Hypsidcs  to 
follow  it,  treats  of  the  regular  solids,  MuntDcU  savs,  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  boot,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  do 
Caudalle,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  every  thing  that  could  poasibly  be  tliought  of  resjwct- 
ing  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  five  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solida  may  be  compared  with  old  mines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  ra>st  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
tenure,  or  aa  suggestive  of  some  siagnlar  prolem." 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opiuion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Euclid's  work  otherwise  than  as  a  single 
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whole,  we  see  at  once  a  neceswty  for  modeling  the  eight  "  nniveraally 
necessary"  books  ioto  a  new  manual,  of  reorganldng  it,  and  accom- 
moda^ng  it  to  a  new  object.  Distinguished  mathematidans  hare 
undertaken  such  a  remodeling,  moetiy  including  as  many  as  pofisible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  groups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  Sut  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  o^an- 
iied  as  Euclid's,  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  du/ecta 
tiumhv  be  arranged  into  a  new  manual!  Tba  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to  reach  another, 
yet  be  did  not  proceed  in  one  strwght  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divei^nce.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  more  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  existence,  snch  that 
they  can  be  recomposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

"It  ia  with  the  fiibric  of  the  thougbta 
As  il  ia  with  a  weaver'a  maafer-pioco; 
Where  one  thrcsd  gOTenu  a  thousand  Uiteadi^ 
And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward, 
And  the  threads  &j  unaeeit  hither  and  thither, 
•  Anil  one  stroke  alTects  a  thousand  combiastiona." 

These  expressions  of  Goethe's  Mephiatophelee  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modern  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  the  thirteen  original  boohs  of  the  "£lt- 
v\*nt»?"  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  prused  the  "£/e- 
nienft "  as  a  mogniGcent  scientific  w<A'k,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  Ramus  with  having  fallen 
Into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  unce  it  required 
intellectual  exertion  to  understand  it.  Monlilcla,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  fulse,  enervating,  and  unscientific 
mode  of  t«acbing  mathematics  yet  aays  tbet  geometry  must  be  made 
intelligible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
he  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instrudJng;  and  that  be  would  recom- 
mend the  exclusive  use  of  Euclid  only  to  those  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  "SlemenU"  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
Bhall  we  compare  the  learned  mathematidans  who  came  from  all 
countries  toAlexandriato  finish  theirstudiea  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hipparchus,  with  gymnasinste  sixteen  years  old  t  The  Museum 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first,  that  is  in  Euclid's  time,  a  mere  associa^on 
of  learned  men ;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  institu- 
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tion.*  Eadid  thflrafora  wrote  hk  "Slanmtt "  for  men  who  came  to  him 
nlresdj  well  ezperieoced  in  mnlhematical  knowledge  and  exerciaee. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  school-book  that  Euclid  gave  h» 
answer  to  the  kicg  who  required  hiin  to  make  geometry  eaaier. 

But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  queetion  will  lead  me 
into  historical  obscurit}-,  and  obecure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  do 
danger. 

Mont&cia  says  that  Euclid,  in  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
truths  of  geometry  as  had  been  discovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  a  eerrJce  of  in- 
calcnlabla  value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  artistie 
editing. 

We  have  already  staled  the  idea  which  gaided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beaatiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relations  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  bef^nning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
snch  as  bis?  Certunly  noL  If  tlwy  would,  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admira^on  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  El«- 
menta  par  excellenet,  and  their  author  "  Ou  £ltmenlarut  f '' 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  thing, 
{eru  turn  tTu,)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  lastly  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered;  objects 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abetroct- 
ing  from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideration  of  surfeoes, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  surfaces;  and  lastly  of  pMnta^ 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abetractioD,  to  the  very 
elements  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  worked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill;  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  Ac. 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  sulject- 
ing  tbem  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.  Otheis,  however,  oould  not  be  perceived 
by  mtuition,  bnt  could  be  disclosed  to  the  understanding  only  at  a 
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later  period*  Tn  ezaminiDg  Out  cube,  for  iustance,  it  would  appear 
at  once  tbat  its  aides  were  equilateral  and  equiangular;  sod  that  one 
of  its  horizontal  aides  was  bounded  by  four  vertical  ones.  But  that 
ils  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side,  and  axis  are  to  each  other  oa  ^I :  -^2  : 
•J  3  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Fytbagorann  problem. 

The  demonstrations,  aa  ia  sufficiently  evident,  must  have  b^un  with 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive,  abstract,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  problem 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  ca.<ie  of  isosceles  right-angled  triangles, 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  the 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potheDuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  sug- 
gested, Is  it  true  of  all  rigbt-angled  triangles?  If  a  square  were 
divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triangles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
them  contuned  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  then  the  question  would 
naturally  occur,  la  this  true  of  all  triangles? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
■implest  and  moat  regular  solids  and  figures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason. 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  defiuitioa 
bad  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  further  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  \a  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  found. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  science  must 
adhere  to  ita  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
y«is  path,  which  ita  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 
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M  many  ailfl  loDg-eadaring  arrore,  but  which  the  present  pupils,  with 
their  teacher's  aid,  now  flad  oat  in  b  shorter  time,  aed  with  certainty. 
According  to  theae  principles,  to  which  1  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natural  to  begin  teaching  geometry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highly  probable  thnt  the  actusl  development  of  the  science 
began  ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elements. 
It  is  here  that  Euclid's  method  should  b»  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  by  demonstrations,  from  the  etemeuts  up  to  solids.  In  the 
former  course,  it  is  inslrnction  that  leads,  and  reason  silently  fuUowa ; 
in  the  latter,  the  reason  speaks,  and  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  matheraaticians  are  now  agreed  that  Euclid's  demonstratire 
course  of  instrucljon  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intnitioual  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  ecbool,  in  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementariziug  which  was  poshed  even 
to  caricature,  with  points — unmeasurable,dimeQ«onles3  points.  Lines 
come  next,  and  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  sarfaces  were  discussed ;  for  of  solids  Schmid's  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  httle  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.f 

The  necessity  was  afterward  ftslt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — the 
cube,  for  instance;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  Ac,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  important  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  and  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  which  this  new  course  of  discipline  was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  stjll  I  con  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  they  followed  as  the  right  one.J 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction  in  geometry  should 
b^n,  not  with  such  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 
geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 
many  mathematJcal  solids.  And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  elemenUry  study  of  geometry,  the 
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qnMtioD  n&tnrall;  cornea  op,  What  bodies?  Shall  they  be  thoM  of 
whict  every  stereometry  tre&ts — the  priRtn,  pyratnid,  sphere,  cone, 
and  cylinder  ?     Shall  it  be  the  five  regular  Bolids  ? 

The  opinion  of  Montdcla,  already  given  on  this  point,  might 
perhaps  alann  us,  even  if  inclined  toward  an  affirmative.  He  com- 
pares the  theory  of  the  five  regular  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  "  Geome- 
ters," he  continues,  "  will  use  them  at  most  for  a  leisure  Hmusement, 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem."  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  afford  great  profits ;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  many 
of  the  solids  which  the  andent  mathematJcisnE  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  hare  been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
emaljcian  ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  this  new  geometrical 
world — the  world  of  ctystallograpby.  With  this  I  firat  became 
acqnunted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  iu  Werner's  school,  at  Frei- 
berg. When  I  aiterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1809,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forma,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystallo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions. The  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  at  how  many  points  a  line 
could  be  intersected ;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  tha  figures  resulting  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  cantjon  must  be  used  in  approving  a  course  of  matliematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematical  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids.  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  tbe  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  overstrained  productive  activity,  without  any  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  result,  it  might  be 
said,  was  the  chief  thing  sought 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  production  of  mathematical 
niscoueeptions  I  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystals  themselves ;  works  of  Him  who  is  the 
"kfaster  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfatbomnbte,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
nally  became  scquaintcd  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  forms, 

*  iDOlDdliic  KTcnl  of  llx  tblrtnu  Anblmcdean  loHili. 
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snd  their  rolations.  Nobodj  thought  of  mj  special  formal  uiefuloeM 
in  his  Btudj  of  ciTStala;  it  would  hsTe  seemed  almost  a  blosphemj 
to  Ds  had  any  one  told  db  to  use  the  crystali  for  our  edncft^oii.  We 
quite  Ibi^t  oureelves  in  the  profundity  and  uobthomable  wealth  of 
our  subject;  and  this  beneficial  carelcsaness  seemed  to  ns  a  much 
grekter  formal  benefit  than  could  have  been  obtained  hj  aaj  reatlen 
running  and  hunting  after  snch  a  benefit. 

The  oppoute  impressiona  thoa  received  at  Freiberg  and  Tverdna 
•re  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
lii  my  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  investigation  of  God's 
works;  an  inward  life  from  which  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
nally  grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  experienced  the  blesung  of  thb 
peacd'ul  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  incessant,  rflstlesa,  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  frightened  at  the  pedag<^< 
ical  imperative  mood,  "Never  stand  still!"  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  tbeir  sacred  rest  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  if  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restkssly  and  forever,  without 
once  delaying  for  peaceful  contemplation,  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  my  subjecL 

When,  twenty-four  years  as(o,  I  wrote  my  "Attempt at  an  A  B  C- 
Book  of  Cryitallitffrapiiy"  ( Vertuch  ttno  A  £  G-Buck  der  Kryi- 
teUikitndt,)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  soientifio  crystallography,  proceeding 
accordii^  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forma  of  Pestalozzi's 
disciples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystals 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  osuaL  Wherever 
beginners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  comlnnstion  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  familiar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  modela,  Icat  tliey  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
themselves  to  have  to  do  only  with  hamao  productions;  and  of 
imagining  that  there  are  no  other  mathematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crystals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledge;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Euclid, 
and  Kepler  drank.*  t 

•  m<AVt  TiluMc  work  oa  Ihg  twtnm  grtnioa  of  poUgn  ibowi 


I  irill  liere  g^re  aomo  deUuU  to  show  that  proper  inBtmction  ia 
ctygtellograpby  will  serve  the  tame  purpoM  which  vas  toD^ht  by  the 
theory  of  forms.  Ever;  solid,  I  would  first  aay,'  fills  a  certain  space, 
and  the  qiiettdoaa  to  aak  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  soiid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills  ?) 

2.  What  is  its  mag^itade,  (or  the  ma^itude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  questions  arise  respecting  limited  enperficiee.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids,  or  two  snrbces,  they  may  be  either, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitade,  or  conp^uent;  as,  for  instance, 
two  squares  or  cubes  of  equal  size.  The  squnres  will  cover  each  other, 
the  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

b.  Alike  in  form  but  ualike  io  magoitade,  ot  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  different  sizes.  Of  two  similar  but  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller,  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  larger,  6,  in  a  decreaung 
proportion.  If  any  liue  of  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lines  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion. 

e.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  bight;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystal  of  garnet,  where  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagoual  of  one  of  the  rhombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
.  side  edge  of  the  prism  is  twice  as  long  as  the  same  diagonal. 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  msgnllude. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  treats 
chiefly  of  the  shape  of  single  crystaU,  and  the  comparison  of  di^reut 
once,  with  the  dwign  of  discovering  whether  they  vary  from  each 
other  or  not. 

I  ivos  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  in  crystal- 
lography ;  and  from  these  labore  resulted  the  "  Alttmpt  at  an  A  B 
C'Book  of  CrytttUlography,"  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  instruc^on  I  found  by  eiperience  how  much 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
by  these  beautiful  laatlieraatical  bodies,  and  how  firmly  their  foraia 
were  impressed  on  their  minds;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skillful  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifications  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystaltsgraphy,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  tbe 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  geomelere.    He  will  not  ask,  as 

-tttmj'AB C-Bttk If  OrytlM^nplif,'' p.  Iflt 
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tba  tnodern  mathemstidans  do,  what  is  the  use  of  investigating  the 
r^nlar  solids  I  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  ataij 
in  the  methoil  of  the  ancients;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  Newton,  and  Mootftcla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
uideratanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  bare  allowed  thems«lves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmfiil  extreme  by  the  extraordiDory  facility  of 
the  algebraic  analyus.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "the  andent  meUiod  bad 
c^tain  ad'rantagea,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acqnunled  with  it  It  was  always  lodd,  and  en- 
lightened while  it  convinced;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constmns  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  infornung  iL  In  tbt 
ancient  method,  evety  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  it«  farthest  consequence  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebnuc  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  tbe  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  procese  are  in  a  manner  left  out;  and  w« 
merely  fee!  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adharenoe  to  rule  which 
we  know  is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  part  of  tbe  solnUon  consists."' 

Speaking  pedagogical  ly,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  tbe  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  r^ard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  modems. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmfiil  it  is  to  give  the  boys  furmulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
by  actual  intuition ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  eurfaoea,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  is  tbe  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  S40  edges,  without  having  the  least, 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

'  An  hiMuKa  of  tin  prtdomlnuica  of  the  iiulTIle  metbod  la  (band  In  II 
CtlHU"oCl.Mpmiit',  which  ipgnrFd  Jn  ITSK.    la  tbii,  tk<  ullwr  ttji,"t 

■trucUDDi  Bar  tnj  Mhir  inmclrlMl  Bor  mtebwilcal  ipplluKM  u*  ntsln 
pnrtlr  alftbnlcal  opcnUoat." 
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K.    ARITHMETIC. 

[TnildiUd  ton  RuuBcr'a'>Bliliir)r4^i*(dKa(]»"  for  Um  Anirinn  Joarul  af  Ednudon.] 

Thi  differenoe  between  ailcient  and  modern  metiiodi  of  iiiBtnjc.tion 
u  reinarlably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithmetic 

fiy  way  of  deacribing  the  aocieot  meUiod,  I  will  dte  portion!  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  repoted  of  Gennan  sdiool-boolo — the 
"SUmenta  Arithmetiat "  of  Oeorge  Peurbach.*  Thia  author  was, 
itt  bia  time,  the  greatest  matheiontjciati  in  Germsnj ;  and  one  of  bis 
pnpila  was  the  great  R^omontaniis.f 

Peurbacb's  arithmetic  began  with  the  consideration  of  numbers. 
"These,"  ho  Mjs,  "are  divided  by  mathematiciau  into  three  kinds; 
into  dtgiU,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  arliclea,  (articuli,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder',  and  composite  numbers, 
GODHsting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
but  the  rudiment  of  all  nambets ;  it  is  to  number  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  usual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabe,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left.  Every  figure,  when 
■loading  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  bsa  ita  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  times  its  primitive  valne,  in 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  times, 
tni  so  on." 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  "To  nnite  several  numbers  in 
.one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  first  place  (anits)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place,  and 
•0  on.  Having  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  tba  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.     The  sum  resulting  from  this 

*  ■•EltmBtU  if  AriUiaiik,  Aitalgeriikm^akcleintmberM,fncUiiiu,ammoHnila,aiut 
prapcrlima.  Bg  Otergi  Fmriack.  AB  nttiUljt  tdiM  m'li  rtmarkiMm  Jailltf<tinimt  and 
Mliftma.  1S3S.  WM  pr^fatt  »y  Philip  MHanakim."  {EltmvUt  ArillimHia:  Aigii- 
TlllanuidiiHaiierU  l<Uigru,/nictit,  rtg^iU'  ammiaiibuM,  if  itprefOrlionibM.  Aann  Otar- 
gia  Ptiirbarkie.  Omttia  ncau  itt  Ittctm  tdilafide  a  iUigauia  mgnlari.  An.  IiaS.  Chm 
rnvWi'Mi  PhU.  JHUoM*-)    Ftamuh  vu  mm  Id  1123,  iDd  did)  14GI. 

l"Tbtiphl1aa|ifaygre«laM<(lthiiinwuiJmaiIboniifila  In  Vlcnm  undn'ttaBuiiplcttar 
FdirlMeb.  Thli  nbola  depulDHnl  a/  Inrnlng,  (umnanj,)  alter  hailiii  lulu  In  didionnr 
Ibr  HnmrlH,  hu  a(  liu  llourlab«l  uew  In  Ocmunj,  unikr  Ihe  rntorlnf  bindi  of  Iwo  ihd, 
Pwrtech  und  RcfloinDDluiu.    TtatIr  Ttry  uhleTrtncDIt  uuMj  thil  Ihm:  two  hueH  ■mtr* 

■piialDiainiL"  ■nil  k  HilwclhcHiV  npiniaD,  u  ilmi  In  hia  |ire<iict  in  ttie"aphara"ia 
Surg  Bom.  Coup. UontUcU,  "HfiKiTy  jf  Malktmallci,"  put  3,  bnolc  2;  tin  ectiutm's 
'Ptufiaeli,"  tie. 
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■dilition  vill  be  eiUier  a  noit,  or  an  article,  or  r  oompoaite  number. 
If  a  unit,  writa  it  under  tha  line,  immediately  under  the  nniu ;  if  an 
article,  write  a  dpher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
aeoond  column ;  if  a  composite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
onita,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  second  column.  Proceed  in  tho  eame 
manner  with  the  second  column,  bnt  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  froiii  the  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  hare 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  ice  When 
you  add  up  the  last  column,  you  can,  if  the  addition  gives  tene,  set 
them  down  at  once." 

The  instruction  in  the  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
same  way ;  as  b  the  mode  of  pronng  examples.  For  multiplication 
he  espedslly  recommends  the  multipUcadon  table.  "If  yon  bare 
not  thoroughly  mastered  this,"  he  eays,  ''I  assure  yon  tbat,  if  yota  do 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  yon  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic." 

Tbia  may  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  Peurbsch's  arithmetic, 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  has  prevailed  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  'It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  differ- 
ence comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modem  stylea 
of  instrnccion.  To  »how  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendalJon  about  the  multiplication  table  with  an 
expression  of  Dieeterweg'e.  The  latter  says,  "The  ancient  teachers 
made  the  famous  multiplication  table  the  basis  of  ^1  aritbroetio. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed  it  in  the  primer, 
and  impressed  it  mechanically  upon  the  children's  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part ;  and  this  single  fact  may  show 
how  br  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  arithmetical 
histmclion.  *  *  *  l^ie  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
after  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables,  and  before  the  division 
table;  tbat  is  all."! 

The  following  ofaeervations  will  state  the  difference  between  tha 
ancient  and  modem  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmedc. 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enable  the  children  to 

*  a/ram  or  Zj/phrmi ;  olhtn  wfjjigttra  nikOi,  a  eireuhii ;  u  HudilrlcliDi  Rcfini,  Id 
Iito  "e^iamt  ATiOtmttictm,"  (IE3S,)  p.  41.  Mulmn  PI^Dadta  (In  lb*  Wh  etDlnir)  Imi 
r^i^^rarMUfht.  P)lHiuccl,iPlBn,  wrotsin  19Dii'<TVca<(Hia  tte  Jtaeiw,"(7Vgctaai( 
ic  Abaa.i  Id  which  ht  relalcalhu  Ourlnt  hit  'nTcli  bg  tmrotd  li\t  tndlu  u1  of  ulIliDielk, 

tignQO,j<ud  Arabia  ZrpklnanappOlanir.)  (WhcwtlM,  ISO.)  LICtHiBbtn  (B,  a7«  i^v, 
*Zeit>(iiuifhr>  la  derived  from  eypAn  ind  <ypAfr,  rhc  l^lD  and  Eafliah  for  Duiiht;  ud 
Om**  frwn  Ibt  Hcbrtw  •qnlar,  to  cwint."  Menifa  •■ri,  -C^ifn.—Tbt  Bpukrdi  flm  TocM 
IhJl Hard frnoltba  Ante;  UwuZHVo."  Spuludi ehiDfa f  InU  h i  hoiM, Zdh),  ZlMro, 
Ztn.    WlwDdldthaGcnDuZilTerRulTelTiprfnnlDifluilDf t 

t  Id  Iha  pn&u  lohla  "ainuaMak,"  UcHFrwrfHji.howercT,  "Anr  OIM  daabvoB  ornaU- 
flrlntlartn-  nninban  lofdhn'  In  hit  hail  muit  know  (ba  mulilplluilBD  labl*  bj  haut. 
TIlalnfarkirpadaoruHnpululoii  iniiH  ba  raelHralt.!  bjlhla  (rnU  naaoa  of  uiMUM,  Is 
grdai  ID  ITOM  dltBcnUM  Id  iba  hJihar  prnda."    Ttiiaa|i*M  wHh  PanrtKh. 
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add,  labtrMt,  ^;  as  art  of  arithmetic  was  HUglit,  not  an  under' 
standiDg  of  it,  a  theory  of  it.  As  a  foreman  sbows  his  apprenlioa 
how  to  do  his  work  bj  categorical  imperatiTOB,  finl  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  wbya  or  whereforea,  just  bo  was  arithmetic 
taught,  without  any  efiort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  h>  communicate 
to  the  scholar  an  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  wm 
thought  of  except  skill  in  operating,  irhicb  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
fact  that  only  written  arithmetic  waa  taughL 

Pestalozzi  and  his  school  opposed  tiiis  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  raeebanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child, 
they  said,  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merely 
peifbrm  operations  without  any  understanding  of  them,  according  to 
the  'teacher's  directions.  Understanding  is  the  chief  otgect;  the 
truning  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  dumed  that,  if  the 
•cbolar  acquired  nothing  hut  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
in  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itaelf ; 
that,  hy  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it* 

The  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drilling, 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  Uborera.  The  pupils  operated 
according  to  traditional  rulea,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  very  hkely  did  not  understand, 
any  more  than  ^e  master-mason,  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  dinded  by  two  knots  into  length* 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  can  also  explain  to  bim  the  Pythagorean 
problem. 

But  although  by  this  method  the  scholar  was  ezcellenlly  well 
prepared  for  many  computations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  ia 
practical  life,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when* 
ever  a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  he  can  not  apply  hia  rule  exactly 
as  be  learned  to  use  it.  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  bis 
much-practiced  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
clear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relations — a 
just  dlstiDgubbing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
which  are  to  be  sought  or  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  of  using  tfaeae  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  be 
entirely  wanting  to  the  mere  rontinist,  whose  thinking  is  done  by 
traditional  rules  founded  on  experience.     He  would  in  like  manner 
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fiud  hitnteir  unprovided  with  aa  iDl«Uig«Dt  melhod  of  mental  aritti- 
metic,  such  aa  requires  independent  work  by  the  soholai ;  for  what 
thia  tchool  called  mental  uithmetjc  was  nothing  but  an  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adrereariea  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  two.  * 

The  first,  namely,  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  oaaea 
in  a  universal  way;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithraetio  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — was  clearly  expressed. 
Letters  were  every  where  used  for  numbers — undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  oil  possible  numbers.f 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  univenal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  inerecomputations,f7acticed 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
&cility. 

lo  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  aritlimetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  io  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  isnst 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic, litis  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  quite  differ- 
ent, and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetie. 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion BO  prominently  urged  by  Feetalozzi  and  bis.  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  nnd 
established  them  as  idea^  abstractly,  PestsloEzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  nnd  without  which  that  reckoning  must 
he  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmetic,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself,  again,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  "The  mother,"  says  Feetalozzi,  "should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  pens,  pebbles,  chips,  ifec.,  to  count;  and  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  Ac.,  not  'This  is  one,'  but  'This  is  one  pm,' 
Ac"  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Wh^'e  ihe  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognito<.fnd  name  different  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
Ac,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  Ac,  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  Ac,  remain  always  the  same;  while  the  words  pea,  pebble, 
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Ac^  always  change,  as  the  Dfttare  of  the  object  ohaoges  which  ia  Ihua 
iued;  and  hy  this  permoDence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  wilt  be  eetabliehed  ia  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number;  that  is,  a  deGnite  coDScioiunem  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  indepeodeDllj  of  the  objects  which  aie  set  before  him 
OS  heing  mora  or  fewer."* 

Thus  for  Festalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetio 
had  always  t>een  b^^n,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  Sic.,  and  especially  on  the 
fingera.  "You  can  count  that  on  youi  fingera"  b  an  old 
proverb. 

He  DOW,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  bis  fellow-teacher,  Erfisi,  prepared  soma  "  intu- 
itional tables"  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Srst,  the  Diimbera  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks:  a  I  in  the  upper  horizODtal  row,  II 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuiliooal  table  is  ia  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
Eontal  row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular  line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  ia  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  of  the  "InlMtwnal  TJieon/."  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  tea  rows  of  (en  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
untal  row  is  undidded,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  tvro  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,]  according  to  tbeir  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagooatly  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  laige  one. 

The  second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  ptdrs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  difierentty.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  iuto  «z  equal  parts ;  but, 
besides  thi^,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds;  the  former 
into  twiL-e  three-si  xtlis,  and  ttie  latter  into  three  times  two-sixths. 
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For  the  mathod  of  \uing  thew  intnitiooal  taUw  in  insiructioa,  I 
refer  to  PwtaloKi'B  "JFtonmfory  Book*;''  and  to  Von  Tttrk's  "Letten 
Jrom  Munehat-BuektuJ^  I  tiitil  here  only  offer  a  fev  obserraliou 
on  them. 

By  mexiw  of  these  tables  it  wee  sought  to  elnddats  to  the  children 
the  fonr  ground  rule*,  fnolions,  and  the  rale  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ically. In  particnlar,  erery  number  iras  considered  u  composed  of 
ones,  and  was  referred  to  onee  as  ita  elementary  parts.  And  this  was 
done  not  only  at  first  to  fecilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  ireoiisome  eitent.  Instead 
of  seren,  "seven  times  one"  was  used;  and  again,  "One  is  the 
sefonth  part  of  seven."  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  "Three  times  b&lf  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  timee  the  fourth  part  of 
fonr?"t 

Peatalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  '^EUmentary  Bookt"  to  the  visnsl  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almott  entirely  Defected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  been  much  need  for  primary  instruction, 
and  OS  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
sabeeqnent  insight  But  at  present,  moat  ctf  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pestalozrian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  iotnitional  facul- 
ties. Pestaloui  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  aa  in  the  line 
divided  into  nine^  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  we  find  in  his  "ElemtBtary  Bookt."  What  eye  wonid  dis- 
tinguish, m  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectanglee,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Feat&lozii  into  an  error.  "  When,"  he  sayaj  "  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  ore  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  grantiug  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  statement 
that  3-1-4=7  in  marks,  peas,  die.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  viuble 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  6i+1S=lS5\  or,  rather, 
3667+4739  =  8300!  Are  all  such  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  1  that  is,  are  they  nil  actually  empty  words  and 
unintelligent  labor  1 
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These  oonmderations  may  entible  ns  to  arriTs  at  a  correct  eatimat^ 
and  application  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
Mork  of  the  nnderstaodiog,  hj  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  Militate  the  compre- 
hension of  numbers  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  aflenvard 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thns  received. 
If  the  intuitiona!  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a  correct 
understanding  has  been  attuned  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pnpil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all.  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  variouH  different  ways,  as 
2x12;  3X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8x3;  and  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relaUons 
of  fractioDs  of  different  denominators ;  as,  for  instance,  that  ft  ='H= 
-}=^=f  or  that  ti=i,  tc  But  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Peataloui's  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
case  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  understanding. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visnal  intuition,  and  that  Pestalozd  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natural  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  which  should  proceed  from 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  With  this 
design  he  published  his  ^'Elementary  Sooki "  and  Intnitionai  Tables. 
And  yet,  tlie  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithmetic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  Inst  may  be  made  known  to  him 
**  in  the  usual  manner,"*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  tliis  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  unde^ 
stAnding  of  these  operations  tbat  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimate  marks  of  the  Pestalozzian  tables  seem  to  mo 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  chililren,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shining  things,  such  as  will  easily  imprtss  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  open  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  they 
must  represent  not  mere  units,  bnt  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  much  assistance.! 

A  difference  roust  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.     The 
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To  compTehflnd  tfae  wondrous  and  almost  mei^c  power  of  Uie  so- 
called  Arabic  6gnr«s,  it  is  onlj  necessary  U>  work  the  same  eiample 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roraai)  figures.*  The  example  in 
the  note  is  very  simple ;  the  diSereuce  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  "long  division" 
with  the  Soman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  part  of  arithmetic,  how  much  greater  will  it  be  in  more 
complicated  work  I 

In  later  times  this  written  arithroetic,  so  far  from  being  an  object 
of  sdmiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
mental  arithmetic  has  assumed  a  remarkable  predominance  over  it. 
A  teacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  "Head  or  Tkougkt-Arithmetk  ;  " 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  synonymous  with  "mindless 
arithmetic''  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natural.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera-' 
tions  with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  Co  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
results  of  their  operations.  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authors  that 
"language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them."  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  icfi  these  scholars, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  tbat  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  for  cer- 
tainty's sake  it  is  striclly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic. 

But  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  latter;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  how  soon  we  come  to  the  limits  of  mental  arithmetical 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
representatives  of  some  kind.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  exceed 
these  limits,  even  by  force;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
cated examples  in  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
capacity  to  the   utmost   extent.      But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 
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Beriin  bu  asserted,  in  contradiotion  to  these,  that  "mental  arith- 
metic is  not  Bcloallj  an  exercise  of  the  uoderataDdiag,  becsiue  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclasiTelj."  No  one  can  deny  tbb 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  those  virtuosos, 
who  are  accustomed  to  exhihit  llieir  skill  in  mental  arithmelic,  are 
usually  of  very  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  that  of  those  who,  like  Diesterweg  and  8t«rn, 
have'  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  inechaDical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrata  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  of  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  uaderstand,  bo  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic 

It  was  seen  that  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreyiaUoos  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  explained  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
tneticnl  instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
formulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupil  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  nndt 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  Uf«  of  many  algebrtucal  formulas  and  of  loga- 
rithms, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmetical 
figures  used  to  be  taught. 

The  question  bow  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  in 
one  and  another  school,  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others  difficult, 
to  answer. 

For  elementary  schools,  Diesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  "  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  far  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  problems  as  be  will  meet  in  common 
life."  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  efforts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  very  various 
characters,  according  to  circumstances.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  children  who  attend  the  burgher  schools  has  particulariy 
great  intluence  in  this  respect. 

By  examining  a  large  number  of  school  programmes,  from  various 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  mathematical  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  "Thor- 
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oagbtiesB  ia  the  theoiy  of  the  powers  And  roots  in  profftaaoaa,  uti 
also  in  ihe  elements  of  algebra  and  geometrj,*  plane  and  solid; 
knowledge  of  the  theoiy  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem  ; 
fBcilitj  in  managing  equatioDs  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  in 
the  nse  of  logarithms;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometiy ; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
propositions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons." 

A.  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinftDce  of  1735,  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  gradoatM-f 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnaMnm  course  should  alto 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomety,  opinions  difier. 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  inatrucUon  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathemaUcal 
talents  aliould  follow  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity or  at  the  polytechnic  school.^ 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warning  is  needed  against  tfce' 
orcrstimuluA  of  the  scholsrs  a*  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  that, 
in  Peatalozzi's  instiludou,  Schmid's  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  th^r  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dancing,  for  the 
sake  of  eihibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  To 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  U»  spur  on 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  them  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  Blanc 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the  moat  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efforts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside- 
the  study  in  dls^^at;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  i<leased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  exraas  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

'  Tbo  onUuuwa  of  1313  priKribed  lh(  IrM  aii  mud  tin  clocDtb  ud  IweUUi  bDoto  of 

r»«Pruf.  l*nli.lnttW,*Fiiii«XHnp»f»«i(A<  Ratal  PnatHe-CoOige,  at  Onlgt^tre," 
{JaliTattTldavlxrdmtKmisLFritilTKlm-K<aifiwm,i»Kt»lgtlierg.i\W. 

li  mnnl  In  drlFrmlse  Ihe  lUIurs  pnciicKl  >)>IUl7  la  malb  emit  lea ;  DiU  \a  (at  frnnuil, 
nibn  t)M  liirmiJ  kiwwltdfe  of  ii.    Tlw  fanner,  iherelun,  require*  ■  hlfher  dafrec  oCeklU  la 
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for  th«r  facnities;  if  they  gain  an  entirely  clear  undenUiTidiiig  md 
entire  facility  in  the  stod;  up  to  this  point  What  has  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  eaulj  forgotten  after  the  school-jears ;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  further  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious, can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  can  not  reuet  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  about  ex cessice  stimulation  of  scholars.  In  speaking 
ef  de  Lftspe,  prindpsl  of  a  prii'ste  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  call* 
him  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  "  accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,"  he  continues,  "is  it  not 
praisewoKhy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved of,  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
dtflight,  with  matliematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difficult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,"  Diesterweg  continues,  "have  occurred  in  de 
Idsp^'s  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  K.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  the  invitation  of  de  LaspS,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  All,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  lint  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
early  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Lasp6  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  do  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dul!  feeling  of  weariness  aud  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Tlie  honor 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp^  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efibrta  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  he  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  instJtutJon  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result  ?.  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  LaspS'e  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  it.  Do  Lasp6  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  whs  right!  The  whole  house  was 
cMled  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Laapd  was  a  pedagogical  gunins."     So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Laspd,  according  to  fliis  account,  really  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius)  Does  a  teacher  deseri'e  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  mathe- 
.  matica  ?  a  man  who,  when  his  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  lie  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
solve  a  problem  which  a  straiiyer  h.'is  happened  to  pro[>ose  to  them, 

•  Knmu.    Set  -U  Iltlaluiii,"  bj  A.  I» .  (A.  Wiwlfrwfi,)  p.  23 
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mak«8  this  fboliab  despair  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  God  at  an 
evening-prayer  ?  And  do  not  the  question,  "  What  waa  ibe  result  f  " 
aod  the  ansvrer,  that  a  bof  discovered  the  solution — do  not  theae 
coDstitute  a  pietislical  statement  of  a  providenUal  answer  to  prayerl 
Ilie  "  honor  of  the  insUtution,  which  seemed  at  stake,"  is  rescued,  it 
is  true;  but  what  honor?  So  far  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Laspd  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  hie  pupils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-4iertiot],  by  especial  use  of  the  spur  of  vanity; 
vho  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  be 
given  of  an  over-eicitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  char- 
acter. Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  itnagiuatioQ  into  tba 
despuring,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days*  rat- 
lessness  and  excitement — of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thua 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  vere,  by  their  own  vanity. 

All  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  Eurtka  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efibrta  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  boW 
the  inventive  method  ought  never  to  be  abused ;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  llie  teacher  of  a 
science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  an 
placed  under  his  care  lo  learo ;  how  otherwise  could  he  teach  them  ? 
No  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  LaspS  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
bis  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Sbein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whose  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream,  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  fiincy  how  delighted 
teachere  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself. 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relatea  in  particular  the  following:  "In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  ^ven  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time; 
scholars  aa  well  aa  teachers  proposing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  '  made  language,'  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  pupils  for 
'  several  hours,  no  one  showing  fatigue  or  weariness.  What  would 
our  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
ud  investigation." 

Such  "enjoyment"  reminds  me  of  tlie  Dance  of  Death  at  Basle. 

'  t  jurtftDulj  X/y  UilftHOTf,  (br  t  JUkDW  uolhlog  ftirUit^rordB  l^ifiA  loaieiFDt  Id  Ibiind  u 
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Cocntciu  n  Eliuhtabt  AKcrHnmc. — I  wed  white  lod  yellow  coanMn,  of 
ditbrent  iliiet.  The  Bmalleat  white  onea  vera  tmita,  larger  roes  teiu,  uid  lUll 
Uigcr  ODee  hundreds.  To  thcM  I  added  four  yellow  sizoa ;  tha  noalleat  kr 
tkouMiidf,  and  larger  Duo*  tar  ten  thoiiaaods,  bnndreil  thouaanda,  and  mllUou. 
I  did  not  immediatclj  go  any  Airthcr.*  Tho  aniU  served  all  the  piirpocea  for 
which  beane,  tnarka,  Ac,  hare  been  naod ;  aa,  practini  in  eonnting,  divinioD  into 
equal  and  nnoqnal  parts,  Ac 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  I  foand  the  following  nae  of  connleli  ttrj  MO- 
venienL  The  children  of  trotn  eix  to  eight  year*  old  uanally  knew  aa  mneh  abont 
money  u  thai,  for  instance,  foar  pfenuige  miida  a  kreuzer,  and  aix  krooiera  a 
aeohaer.  I  took  advantngc  of  thia  actual  axperienco  of  tbetn  to  base  my  iDBtrae- 
Hona.  After  they  bad  leam#d  antBdently  wall  to  mant  with  the  unit  eonutara,  I 
Mid,  "Just  as  the  Urge  socbaer  is  worth  eix  little  kreuiert,  sola  onalargeroonnta' 
worth  ten  amall  onca ;  ao  we  will  call  tha  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  put  with  the 
ten  nine  more  ones,  nicceasively,  and  ao  taught  ttieni  to  coant  from  ten  M  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  seooad  ten,  and 
called  the  two  lens  twenty.  In  tba  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  joat 
aa  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hnndrcd;  which  b  again  represented  by  ■ 
larger  ooanter.  On  these  exerdaea  there  may  be  constant  oxercisca;  sachas,  How 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  &0.,  tena!  How  many  onca,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred  t 
Than  oonnt  ont  ten  Umea  ten  onea,  and  tlien  aubaCitnta  ten  tetit,  to  tha  aama 

By  naing  the  oonnten  on  tbe  table,  tba  writinK  and  rending  of  ilgnrea  wilt  be 
easily  learned.  It  mnat  only  be  remembered  thnt  the  ones  stand  in  Che  flrat  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  Ae.  Then  two  imcs  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
htna,  than  a  hnndred,aad  lastly,  at  tbe  extreme  Jell,  atboaaand.  Then  the  piipiU 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  off,  thus:— Two;  thirty;  thirty-Cvo  ;  one  hundred; 
one  hnndrcd  and  thirty-two;  one  thonsand;  one  thouaond  one  hnndrod  and 
Ihlrty-two. 

Writing  tho  figures  oonnecta  itself  very  naturally  with  these  oierciaea.  Sup- 
poatng  tbe  children  conwritfl  the  Arabic  figarua,  they  may  be  told  that  they  mnHt 
be  written  eiaclly  aa  tbe  oounten  lie  on  tbv  tublo  ;  that  the  first  figure  to  tho  right 
repreaenta  onea,  just  aa  the  flrotcountcra  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  &e.  Tba 
igurea  should  at  first  ba  written  in  tha  aanie  order  in  whiob  they  ore  at  flnt  ei- 
pluned ;  begioning  with  tho  nnita.t 

It  can  now  easily  bo  made  clear  what  is  the  nso  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
motie.  Lot  the  pnpil  flrat  lay  down  twenty -one  in  counters;  two  lens  and  a  unit. 
But,  ask  him  how  will  he  expreaa  two  tens  and  ae  unit  I  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
show  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpoae,  amall  round  white  pieec*  of 
puateboard,  which  I  pnt  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  tbe  place  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  &e.  If  it  be  required  to  lay  down  SOi,  the  child  placed 
two  ones,  a  eipher  for  no  tens,  and  throe  hundreds. 

Tha  orderly  placing  of  the  counters,  tbe  reading  off  of  tbe  number,  and  tba 
writing  of  it  should  proceed  together.  If  thero  ore  aeveml  pupils,  there  may  be 
a  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  counters  and  others  wriUng,  and  then  each 
reading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  tbe  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  tho  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoos  arranged  their  figures  bj 
lt.t    But  the  eountcra  can  bo  further  used  in  explaining  Che  groimd-rnles,  ecpe- 

:Th(  Roman  lell(r>nn  Ihtceunltnun  bt  mlly  uard  so  aa  to  show  Ibe  Tiluaof  alfnrs, 
WIS  ilriidj  Mated— wliD  IdtcdIkI  the  dKlmal 
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aaUf  xldillm  ind  mohlplleatioii,  Under  the  oolumni  of  coonten  I^  ■  nilB,  for 
the  lina,  viidar  which  toplwwthe  ntm.  If  the  nniu  add  up  to  lB,duu)geten  of 
diMn  tm  a  tea,  put  it  with  A*  oolaiim  of  Una,  and  pot  tbs  renudnclat  of  S  under 
th«  units,  aad  to  on.  Whea  with  th*  dd  of  tha  oonntais  the  diUdivn  have 
]eamsd  to  eoimt,  the  dedmal  ajBtom,  wri^Df;  and  reading  flgnrea,  and  a  mora  or 
leas  dear  knowledge  of  tlie  foar  grODDd-rnieg,  tha  connten  ahoiild  iw  gnduallf 
diaoMd.*    They  might  be  afterward  uaed  again  In  expliuniDg  dedmai  fractiona. 

EIFI.A1IATI01I  or  Tax  Uauu.  Abbbbturd  FBocnsBa  ib  Wbhtbb  ABiTHHxnc. — 
I  will  illnatrato  hj  a  few  examplea  wtiat  ia  uud  in  tlie  text  of  the  nieana  by  which 
our  taaahera  may  endeavor  to  oipldn  written  mnlliplicadon  and  division.  For 
Inatanoe,  the  example  in  mnltlplioation,  6x11850,  ma;  be  worked  in  three  diffei^ 
ent  WBjv,  aa  faliawa:~ 

a.  i.  e. 

ii3BB(s  iii5e(«  ii8»a(e 
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The  first,  a.,  is  the  oommon  abbreviated  form;  h.  and  e.  give  the  aolntion  at 
length,  aa  IC  oogbt  to  and  maat  be  worked,  belbre  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
BolntiDn  of  c,  we  will  aappoae  B  caso.  Bii  brothera  inherit  each  lIKfit  florins. 
What  ia  the  entire  aam!  The  muldpiieand  oonaiata  of  one  ten  thousand,  one 
thanaand,  dto.,  down  to  six  units.  Each  heir  will  have  one  ten  thausand,  in  ail 
tiity  thooaand ;  also  one  thouaand,  in  all  alx  thousand ;  and  lo  on ;  laatlj,  each 
will  reoeive  six  units,  in  all  thirtj-six.  Add  these  products  together,  and  you 
will  have  eSISB.  The  example  b.  ia  entirely  eimOar  to  example  e.,  except  that 
here  the  multiplication  begina  with  the  units,  as  In  the  abbreviated  mode.  The 
latter  irill  become  dear  by  comparison  with  i.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
abbreviation  ooosists  in  this:  thattho  prodnctofeachseporateplaoe  is  not  written 
down  in  ftill ;  but  that,  vben  for  inatance  tha  product  of  the  ones  ftimishos  tens, 
they  are  kept  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  Ac, ;  to  that  Che  ad- 
ditions in  eiomple  i.  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thaa,  SXfi=Sfl=S  tens  and  4 
units,  which  laat  ara  put  in  the  units'  plaoe  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tenB  =  80 
tens,  which  with  8  tens  (him  the  fitet  product  nudcea  M  tone,  or  8  bnndrod  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  tlie  tens'  place  in  the  product]  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  am  thus  be  shown  tliat  the  abbreviulod  opcrstioD  in  example  a.  mast 
begin  fWim  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overptua  IVom  each  place  may  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 


oanL  Ai  to  CODDIen.  Ih«  qaenlon  la,  whethtr  tiaj  can  be  osed  In  Bhooli  <br  ■  laiye  onm. 
,  bn  of  pap  III.  HeTTEbFntHrfrr.iiflhsAllcirreemliiuT.adTiHalDfltDpalarfabliiekburd 
wIDi  parallel  horizoDUl  ledgn  or  luttcn  or  tin,  In  which  larfs  coanun  maj  be  act  ap.  aa 
Uuars,  Ae^  an  ad  op  In  tulnji  the  board  lo  leach  readlnt,  Ac  Dr.  Mifer  FFDUiki,  In  his 
ttealise  "On  fAf  MOIUidln  MalktmallH."  lUeitrditMMauddtrMiillu:malli,yibtt  be  haa 
uaedcDaiiini  iDleachinf,  He  BBj(,<p.  ivll1.j"Tli«Heandiit*fs  brlnfs  In  tbt  dfclmal  ■;r>- 
(em.  Aral  with  count«raand  th»n  wUliflfures,    The  amaJlfst  conBters  rtprcaanl  aoli^  a  larf- 

tal>r,  nothing  li  eatlrr  Ihaii  tn  work  the  Bane  prohLenu  In  flfures;  Lbe  grealrr  conVHilence 
or  ib>  wrUicu  method  Inducta  the  ehlldrtn  to  Kara  U  qatekljr." 


]  gf  ABIXRIf  BIlC. 

IT  Iha  abbnviaUd  mode  of  cnultipliattiDii  bm  been  meahuUtdtr  iMnwd,  lUll 
more  hu  the  ^breriaud  mod*  of  dividing  "  over  the  line."  lDthi>,gr«at  hespa 
of  flgorei  are  wrefhlE;  piled  ap  bigether,  tnd  a  miaUko  in  tha  oomtnctlou 
would  BUM  m  enoT.  Take,  far  Biunpla,  78«)-l-lSx455.  The  work  ii  dona 
tbDa:  wrilA  the  dividend  uid  the  liiiB  it  the  right  hand;  write  the  djrl- 
sor,  IS,  under  7B ;  aik  not  how  manj  twelves  in  T8,  but  bow  man^  one* 
in  aeven.  T17  with  levea  (imoa;  TxlfccM,  it  doea  not  go;  then  with  i;  it 
will  go ;  write  8  at  the  right  of  the  line ;  tix  times  one  trom  eeren  leavea  ona, 
which  writa  over  the  BBvea;  than  aa?,  twice  6  ia  IS.fivin  13  laavea  e,wbiohpUoe 
over  the  8.  Now  nuke  another  diviaor  b;  writing  1  nnder  S,  and  another  t  next 
tha  i,  nnder  6,  and  make  tt  the  next  dividend.  Then,  1  In  S  G  timet ;  writ*  B  at 
the  right  of  the  a  in  the  quotient;  6  time*  1  ftom  Sleaveal,  whioh  write  over  tha 
npper  t;  then,  twioe  G  ia  10,  teoai  18  laavea  8.  Then  ramova  tha  diviaor  along 
again;  and  uy,  1  in  8  6  timei,  G  bom  8  leavca  1,  twice  B  ia  10, 10  tnm  10  laavea 
nothing ;  and  aet  the  seooad  S  at  the  right  hand  in  the  qnotienL  Aa  the  nnmb«n 
are  naed,  they  are  atruck  oat.  There  ii  not  the  leaat  effort  Co  nndantand  tha 
worii.  When  it  is  oompletod  it  U  proved  by  multiplioitioD ;  and,  if  wrong,  there 
is  no  intJilllgent  endeavor  to  tnd  the  error,  but  the  operadon  ia  to  ba  repeated. 
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X.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

rnuditod  flvB  Ranuat'i  "Bbttrj  ^  Ptiag^i,"  ft*  Ibe  Aneilgu  i» 


Phtsioai.  Education  inclndes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

S.  Innring  to  endurance  and  wont. 

3.  Training  in  doing;  in  bodilj  activity.     Gymnaitici.* 

A.  Training  of  the  Hnsee,  especialljr  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

The  realiBts  have  paid  eapedal  sttention  to  the  care  of  the  hoalth ; 
nich  as  Montaigne,  Baoon,  Locke,  and  Ronssean. 

At  a  later  period,  Hufeland'i  ^Aft  i^  Pruerving  lAfe "  has  bad 
mach  reputation.  Much  of  what  ha  8a3'B  relates  to  people  irhoM 
nerrea  are  disordered  by  overexertion,  and  is  oseful  for  the  recovei; 
of  such. 

Care  of  henlth  includes,  first,  diet.  The  most  harmful  food  had 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  began  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
nsual  articles  of  diet.  The  temperance  societies,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  family.  All 
sncn  measures  have  influenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extensively  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  given  agwnst  the  fre<)aenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery-shope.^  Another  fact  of  the  same 
kind  i«  the  sight  of  even  boys  walking  about  with  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigars  in  iheir  mouths.§ 

Ctothiiig. — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinists,  his  fblloweis,  were 
the  6rst  who  declared  war  against  nnsnitable  modes  of  clotliing 

*  *  Bicon,  Id  i  hciIod  on  AthlMIo,  Hfa,  "  BoclaniKe,  bub  oT  icIiTt  utnkn  ud  of  nRbr- 
lof.  CoBXilacnuoCullTt  utrUon,  Rreiwh,  and  qokknt*;  uiilar1ii(  nthrliit  li  «IUmc 
pul«DU  ondtr  )iutl(eiie«  orlbnllDda  In  pain."    (Us  Auf  n.  SclFot.,  4, 1,  IIB.) 

1 1  haie  (Jrrwif  Irnled  oT  Ihe  cduculoii  of  lh«  /Dung e*t  ehildren. 

:  Thii  cTll  Increuci  In  nn-lln.  aay  jta.    la  lb*  lima  of  lb*  Tarnlnf  nelRju,  UttrFfon, 

I  And  h4Te  my  pinrj  rcHJU  lnllaiT>d  frnm  iht  iKon*  of  Ih<  hrillh-pol'^  ■(lInK  Ui«  nit 
or  npmin-cinn,  fur  inMucr,  irhlrh  wen  opeolj'  TnJid  il  Uw  rrukfon  Ur  I    Wm  lo  tU 
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children.*  The  Tnmen  introduced  »a  ftppropriate,  convenient, 
and  healthfnl  cottum^;  sod  endeavored  at  Uie  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  foolish  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  the  thing  sought  after,  even  if  a  neir  mon- 
strosity is  the  result  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  bvt 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  style 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  in  deep,  stupfying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambera?. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  EKCesuve 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  young,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  &c.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  overstimulation,  in  which  even  a  healthy  person  completely 
loses  control  over  himselt 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  do  those  desecrat* 
Uut  temple,  whoae  god  is  their  belly  1  And  it  is  moat  fearfully  de61ed 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  tins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  edacatore  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  the 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  eicessive  eating,  bot  feather-beds,  we 
add  (hat  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  roinds  of 
(he  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  make  serious  effoits  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  tho  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theaters  when  Kotzebue's  and  other  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so?  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out,  FietiNm  !  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls  t 

But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairin^y,  by  many, 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented  f  Firet,  hy  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt.  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  The  ■ 
best  protection  of  all,  however,  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  Qod ;  a 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  tlie  destruction  has  gained  a 
footing.  Those  who  ore  corrupted  in  this  way  mnst  be  managed 
according  to  their  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  tlie  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  thnt,  if  tliey  go  on  in 
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H,  tbey  have  already  lived  moat  of  their  days.  The  sight  of  any  one 
who  has  become  idiotic  by  ODsnUm  produces  a  powerful  effect  oa 
boys.  There  are  also,  bowefer,  owes  where  it  is  better  to  eacourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  &  cessatJon  of  the  babit,  the  body 
will  become, strong  again,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  band  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice;  and  bodily 
and  ineDtal  fillb,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser'a  article  "On  the  protection  of  health  in  the  schools ** 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  t^  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  tbe  pupils  in  out  gymnasia.  It  was  asked.  What  are  the  universal 
sources  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  other  Gertnan  youth  ?  Lorinaer  answered, 
The  evil  is  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  tbe  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

Tbe  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Pms- 
uan  gymnasium  pn^rarames  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
Instruction  was  as  great  formerly  as  now  ;  because  as  much  dme  was 
devoted  to  their  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thua 
the  renson  of  the  evil  should  not  be  found  in  tbe  number  of  hours  of 
JDstructioT),  unless  wo  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination ;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  ita  evils  too,  Ratich  taught  "Only  one  thing  at  once. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  nndci^tanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  ^rae ;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup,  meat,  milk,  and 
fisb  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  after  anotiier ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  single  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  langut^e,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  another  may  be  read.  Notliiog  new  should  ba  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency." 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

"Is  this  really  according  to  the  'course  of  nature?'  Would  it  be 
natnral  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  eight  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs'  excellent  readera,  much  more  suitable 
to  it?     Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 
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for  example,  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  teacher  not  to  clog  hie  pupils 
with  one  thing  fbrerer.  And,  as  the  skillful  boat  tries  to  furnish, 
dishes  which  are  suitable  to  each  other,  and  which  bj  their  very  con-  ' 
nection  shali  conduce  alike  to  good  flavor  and  good  digestion,  so  should 
the  skillful  pedsgogue  teach  the  same  pupils,  during  tbe  same  term, 
various  things,  such  as  will  serve  to  complete  each  otber,  and  bj 
whose  alternation  the  pupil  shall  remain  fresh,  not  satiaUd,  but  men- 
tally nourished  in  a  healthy  way." 

A  judidous  interchange  of  studies  would  be  fsvored  even  by  Lor* 
inaer;  but  an  injudicious  one — consisting  merely  in  a  restless  chan^ng 
from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ever  asking  whether  all  these 
single  studies  will  harmonize  together,  and  become  one  completa 
whole  in  the  boy's  mlud — such  an  interchange  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
need  to  discuss  at  all.  On  that  point  I  agree  wholly  with  Lorinser'a 
complain  la.  ^ 

But  the  chief  reason  of  tlie  bodily  as  well  a>  the  mental  bad  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  seems  to  lie  less  in  the  multitude  than  in  the  ill- 
contrived  method  of  the  doing  of  the  school-work.  Many  things 
are  foroed  upon  the  pupils  which  they  do  not  like ;  eape<^lly  a  chilly, 
abstract  method  of  studying  language,  and  an  unnatural,  over-stimu- 
lated mode  of  matbematical  study  and  production.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  at  the  gymnasium  merely ;  the  evil  is  still  greater  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  kept  away  from 
what  is  appropriate  for  thetn,  and  from  what  they  enjoy.  Such  a 
perverted  method  of  mental  stimulation  and  overstimulation  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  case  requires  particular  attention  where  each  teacher  in  a 
school  is  attentive  to  his  own  department  only,  and  makes  such 
requirements  upon  the  scholars  as  if  they  were  under  his  instruction 
only,  and  had  no  otber  work  to  do.  Thus,  when  tlie  historical  teaclier 
requires  of  them  to  learn  the  most  trifling  things,  such  as  innumerable 
dates;  tbe  geographical  teacher,  the  smallest  towns  and  rivers,  tbe 
number  of  inhabitants  of  unimportant  cities;  the  French  teacher, 
the  six  first  books  of  '^Tetimague  ;  "  or  the  Iiatin  teacher,  many  pages 
of  the  "Loci  Memoriala,"  to  be  committed  to  memory;  when  tlie 
mathematical  teacher  spurs  them  forward  to  the  integral  calculus,  See. ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  conscientious  scholar  must  indeed  succatnb  to  tbe 
burden   of   "  borne -labor,"   or  must   quite    give    up    conscientious 

*Aiu  lixuiiu  oTUi*  aBTtaionbla  couduct  oTinuj  ikputDicoI-toelKn,  H  DHf  b* 

UFBtlDnEd  thit,  Id  ft  Hruin  well  know n  iDBItullDn.  tlM  tnohcr  of  Biubt 
hooiB-irork  10  llHHliBlu'iiDda  unUUicrM  if  Ihetiubtn  ii^iihtr. 
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What  bas  already  been  said  indicates  clearly  enough  that  nothing 
b  nsoally  done  in  thb  direction  by  parents;  bnt  quite  the  contr&ry. 
It  it  u«ual  to  enervate  the  children,  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
Nor  should  this  astonish,  in  an  a^  when  the  most  fleshly  epicurean- 
ism prevails.  Hov  couM  strong  self-deiiial  and  self-command  grow 
out  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  bome-Iife  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
most  persons  bitterness  and  folly. '  Woe  to  humanity,  vhen  nothing 
is  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
nobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly  I 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  portion 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught.  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-doois,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  enow,  become  hardened  *sgai net  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  thing  of 
it  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  hnlf 
an  hoar's  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city-gate,  especial  pains  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  info  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  sn  especial  need  of  large  ci^es. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  beet  opportunity  for  hardening  and 
priva^one  of  all  kinds.  Bod  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  and 
innumerable  other  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  this  will  be  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  superabundant  delight 
Ha  who  makes  some  sour  faces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  beiamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  msde  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot  Snch  a  Sitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Manhcim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreamed  of  an  eihibiUon,  where  the  Rhine  and  Neckar, 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
&c^  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud-picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  have  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 
utes.  The  latter  are  quite  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 
their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  o>ld  night  in  the 
open  Mr. 

It  ia  well  known  how  highly  the  Greeks  valued  gymnastics,  and 
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how  the  Roman  boys  practiced  bodily  exercUea  a*  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  ore  equtdly  well  acquaiiil«d  with  the  bold  etrength  and 
activity  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  and  their  •hivalrio  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  the  citjes  became  prominent,  the  citizens  were 
not  behind  io  this  respect,  and  there  grew  up  among  them  fencin|^ 
schools  for  tbe  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.*' 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  truth  recognized  by  Luther;  but  which,  since  tbe  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  moat  promiueut  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  says,!  "^^  ^f"  i^S^t  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  some- 
thing useful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Therefore  these  please  me 
tlie  beet  of  all — these  two  eserdses  and  amusements,  to  wit,  music 
and  tilting,  with  fenciug,  wrestling,  lia:.;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  4c.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  fall  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  whore  there  is  nothing  except  'Here's  to 
you  1  Drink  out '.'  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
florins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  tiltings." 

Luther  observes,  very  correctly,  that  an  active,  healthy  man,  sldll- 
fill  in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energedcally  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure -seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  ^ve  up  to  it 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  ou  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  "He  who  desires,"  he  says,  "to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly  not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  bis  mind  firm ;  his  musclea  must  be  made  Gnu  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  raind  b  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  ao  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  it."  I 

Rousseau  says,  "The  body  should  be  strong,  that  It  may  obey 
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the  BOtil — a  good  MiTAnt  should  be  strong.  Hie '  weaker  tlie 
body  is,  the  mora  it  commanda ;  and  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys.* 
A  weak  body  weakens  the  eoul."  "If  you  would  develop  the  tinder- 
studing  of  jour  pupil,  develop  the  powers  which  hie  underetanding 
is  to  govern;  inceMOiilJy  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  bim  wise  and  intelligent;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something ;  let  hira  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  tlien  he  will  be  one  in  reason."! 

We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rotwsean  were  followed 
in  the  Deseau  Fhilanthropinura,  where  they  practiced  gymnastJcs, 
and  took  pedestrian  jonmejs  with  the  boys.  Rector  Vieth,  of  Dcsmu, 
a  man  of  great  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  '*  Enetf- 
ehpedia  of  Bodily  Exereita,"  (Encyklop&die  der  Leibtivhungm.) 

But  the  greatest  attunment  was  made  at  Salzmann's  institution, 
under  Oats  Muths;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influence.t     It  was  founded  upon  "  Emilt." 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Gats 
Muths,  "Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical  man  to  tho  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  UMfulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  soul."g  Gymnastics  is  "  a  system  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it."| 

Guts  Mulbs,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  this  system 
of  diadpliQe  in  the  fullest  detail ;  aud  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
children  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tioD  in  the  school.^ 

Heierotto,  the  eminent  Berlin  rector,  erected,  in   I  TOO,  a  roomy 

*Jb«  u  H^dhu  r>MlLnfiiili»h(ul  Mid : 

"  CorpiH  (DlmmiilfidTilEai.pBrcrtnHgiitbil 
Pneetptii  uiinl,  inarrii  n  prBckr* JiiImdiIi." 
flhavB  sfeSd  more  itwut  fjoiDutbca,  uid  tmtw  1ii^£ntite,"ln  mf  ^upLer  on  Roui- 

•.'•Oyammliafirr  rlu  Yimnf,"  {OymTuulii  f»r  Jugtnd.)  By  Gala  Mnlbi.  Bteond  tdl- 
Hon.  V)Haa,Da]l,  IgOfi.  Prof.  KlUBipp  Iwied  ■  Ihlrd  tdlllop,  Willi  DUDjuJdltloiu.  Ths 
Am  ntltlDQ  wu  tnaditsd  intu  Duilili.  Enfliab,  lul  Frenctu 

lOrDin.,  p.  Jl, 

lin>..p  13. 

ilibill  Yimtttrr  diicua  Qui*  Hutln'  InriniFllain  far  Ibi  cnhlTitton  of  thiHiuMi  In 
lS17h>pnbllili«laiTark  on  Turning,  which  Klfurth  the  rclallong  betwien  'nmlng  vtA 
eoUrertTt  MwcttM.    TnnilBf  bi»nomorerffcr(M«tli«ii«boo[  limmctlon  h«i  losnjpir- 

Turn^nr  ll  In  dcvalnp  lb*  bcKlllf  iDilepmdrnci  of  lodlvidlHlii  cjHKlalnf.  lo  maka  than 
tfflclfntmembanorabody.  Gamta,1n  which  a  f  inpanj  of  Tuinara  put  fbrth  frca,  gnccfttl, 
frnan!  rnninna,  are  much  pnrenibla  In  a  atilT  «MtlaE  uadtr  dlraetlno  oT  a  lUlwUtni. 
Skllinil  Tarnrn  can  Trry  qulcklr  learn  Iha  In&uirr  manual,    b  la  itrj  (ood  to  taaeh  aDldKn 


exerciuDg-ptsce,  in  oonneotion  with  llie  Joachiimthal  QymnaBiara, 
including  &moDg  other  IbiDgB  a  Bwingio^trefl ;  and  this  may  be  eon- 
■idered  a  forernDoer  of  lh«  subseqaent  Turning  oi^nitationa  in 
Berlin.  At  tba  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Friedrich  Wi)- 
belm  II.  gave  30,000  thalera  (about  (22,600)  towsrd  the  porchaw 
of  the  ground.* 

Ficbte,  in  his  orations  to  the  German  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  rated  Peetalozsi.  He  says,  "Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Peetalozo,  be  omitted ;  naniely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental.  He  requires  an  A  B  C  of  tliis  de- 
partment. Hie  most  important  observations  on  the  sutject  are  as 
follows:  'Btriking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swin^ng,  &e.,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exerrases.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  theae  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  striking, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot.'  According  to  these  views  all  depends  upon  th«  natural  order 
of  study;  and  it  will  not  snffice  to  b^n  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  andeot  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  6  G  of  this  de- 
partment. But  such  a  one  must  first  be  prepared ;  and,  to  do  it 
properly,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  biing  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  consider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be;  and  so  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course  as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  nnd  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispenssblenees  of  this  de- 
partment, in  an  education  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  nppropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear."f  Pestaloui's  institution  did  'not  accomplish 
what  Fichte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  among 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  very 
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addrenes  to  hit  Jutingaithed  labors  for  gymnaatios;  namely,  Fnud- 
tiehFrieuD.* 

Bodily  exercises  were  commenced  at  Yverdun  in  180?  ;  and  tbere 
i*  an  aocouDt  of  the  mode  paraaed,  and  of  the  vievs  ent«rtuned  on 
the  subject,  in  the  fi«t  volume  of  Fwlaloui's  "  Weekly  far  Human 
Deotlopmtni"\  This  nccoiint  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  ia  true  that  the  body 
ehoold  not  be  developed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jumping  alone ;  bat  that  tlie  gymnastTcs  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmoaiouB  total  developmentof  the  whole.  Tbo  bodily  II!  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  rIso  well  d<?scribed,{  **  Mannfacturing 
labor,"  it  says,  "  is  nndermining  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
■till  more  than  all  this.  'Stand  up  tliere,  boy,  at  the  carding-table ; 
.  girl,  sit  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine ;  spread 
yonr  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  farmer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing,'  Thus  have  our  poor 
been  add reesed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years;  but  they  did  not  say.  This 
one-sided  tort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  end  sickly.  Tlicy 
did  not  aay.  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
power-looms  are  invented,  wben  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
you  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manufacturing  as  to  use 
tlie  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  live  out  your  old  age  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  beggar.  Von  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  yon  bare  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  nnt? 
its  cultivation  to  a  one-tided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  while  bread,  bncon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinus' 
ting  manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  wits  had,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  drove  the  chil- 
dren, even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  carding-tables  and  machines. 
Why  did  these  wretched  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  t  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
baoon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miserable  school-roomt  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable factory-roomt.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  the  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eaL  Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 
the  land  to  thousands.     But  how  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 
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or  tihur  white  bnwl  nd  baoon:  bat  tbew  miB«ri«  of  tbe  hsd  Imre 
resulted  in  this ;  that  our  people  and  their  phyunl  oonditioii,  in  mtaf 
.pUoe«,  need,  more  th«D  ebewhere  in  Karope,  the  ueiatance  of  a 
wiee  gorerDinent,  and  of  the  power  of  tbe  homan  heart,  which 
is  now  reaaMrdng  iteelf,  against  tbe  ooneequencea  of  diie  tnan- 
u&cturing  selfishneae,  and  their  depth  of  physioal  degnulation  and 
weakneu." 

But  the  higher  clawee  had  beooiue  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural aeniibility  and  aympathj.*  "  Bat  it  is  not  the  only  eril,"  tbe 
ardcle  continues,  "  that  innumerable  numben  of  onr  poor  are  &llen 
into  a  condition  in  wbicb  they  look  more  like  gboata  than  like  men. 
The  conMqueoce  of  tbeee  errors,  as  to  what  we  phyvioally  need  and 
should  be,  bare  introduced,,  oven  into  the  minde  of  onr  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  abeurdily'  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar pecnliarilin.  In  many  places,  if  yon  would  be  i«ckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  oommunrty,  you  most  not, 
even  in  tbe  hottest  wenther,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stick 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  atocb- 
ingt,  and  hare  a  cap  on  their  heads;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
orer  ditchee,  Ac.  And,  iu  tbe  tame  places,  tbe  most  unreasonable 
stiffoesB  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re- 
spectaliility.  You  mutt  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  hy  doing  so.  The  physical  degradation,  which 
reached  its  bight  by  means  of  the  cotton  sod  silk  manufiKturea,  bad 
commenced  before,  in  tbe  age  of  miiremal  perukes  and  smalt  swordt. 
This  was  tbe  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  onr  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks."  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  >s  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  prod udog  this  unhealthy 
physical  condition.  The  article  says,f  "  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  witli  all  the  pleasures  of  tbe  young.  The 
national  festiralB,  wbicb  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  oar 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  tbe  mouobuns.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  exprei- 
fiion  of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  of  elevaUng  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and  conSdence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  fer  stran- 
gers looking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  pud  largely 
tor  them.  And  i(  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
renewing  our  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
cient appearance.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancdstora ;  but  for 
ut,  an  we  are,  satisfyinit,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish." 

'  lb.,  pp,  9U,  El.       t  lb.,  p.  SI. 
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*  *  *  "Itianichibodily tniiuDg*utbeclii]dr«liof<»irftiMMtW> 
bad  «nd  enjoj'od  HuX  must  be  giv«D  to  out  cliildren ;  and  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  gyiiiDastics  must  be  nused  up  agaia.  But  tbis  is  no 
partiil  spirit ;  it  submits  to  no  juflneooe  fnxn  the  popular  festirals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prer- 
alenoe  of  it.  It  roust  be  jnst  as  univenally  active  and  Tisible  in 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
in  Bmiuements,  as  <m  the  Alps,  sud  at  the  shepherd's  feetirals.  It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respectiDg  their  corporeri 
necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.  The  attunment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entJrely  impossible,  anless  there  »  awakened  in  the  yonng, 
from  childhood  up,  and  made  nDireraal,  a  lofty,  actiTe,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  ot  itself,  to. 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of' the  fathei^and." 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestaloui's  f  But  wb» 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  bia  inslitotiont 
The  tame  article  goes  on  to  say,*  "  The  essence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics cooaists  in  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exerdsea  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  from  step  to  step,  all  that  the  child  Can  learn 
with  respect  to  the  atmctnre  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  nr- 
Ucula^ons."  And  agun,|  "  He  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
quickest  and  eanest  way  by  means  of  these  quee^ns,  What  motions 
can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  it!  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made^ 
and  in  what  circnmstancea  and  positions  I  How  can  the  movement* 
of  several  !iml«  nnd  several  joints  be  combined  togetlier  ?  " 

Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  thb  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
for  jointed  dolls  ?  The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but 
joints;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  do,  not 
what  their  flexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  follow  some  methodical  eierdsce;  not  of  the  body,  hot 
of  the  joints.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head;  B,  of  the 
body;  C,  of  the  arms;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  6rat 
to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whose 
joints  have  already  been  exenased.  Ko  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
arms,  for  instance,  are  exerdsed  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  the 
ftnger-jointa.  Of  the  last  he  says,  "Here  also  the  connection  and 
separation  of  the  movements  must  recdve  special  attention." 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestaloztian  school,  as 
in  their  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  ele- 
mentarizing;  in  the  present  case  even  reaching  an  obvious  degfree  of 
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caricature,  at  whii^h  an  iodi^hnt  spectator  m^ht  laugh,  bat  at  Trhich 
tile  weary,  overdrilled  childreu  would  probably  cry.* 

■  We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  l«y  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  cMercises,  and  who  did  actually  lay 
out  such  a  course.    Tliia  was  Priedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

In  his  work,  "Ths  German  Tuminp  Si/ttem,"  (Die  Dtviache  Tarn- 
kuntt,)\  he  gi\'es  a  history  of  bis  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  no  chnrac (eristic  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  useful  labors, 
Uiat  I  shall  give  Ihc  following  extracts  from  it : — 

"Lite  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  amsU  and  insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1809  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  Btar  of  hope  arose  upon  me ;  and,  afler  many  errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Lova  to  my  fatherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  vouth,  as  T  had  often 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  '  German  Na- 
tionality' (Deutnehes  Volktthum.) 

.  "During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1610,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  tlie  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Tlius  we  went  on  until  the  dog-daya,  when  the  number  waa  fery 
lai^e,  but  Ter}'  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Uasenheide. 

"  At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  nil,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  Bat 
then  the  names  Turning  system.  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground, 
and  the  like,  came  up  nil  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite- 
ment, scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  whs  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said,  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  fully. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  tJme  to 
time,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  They  had  never  any  rea- 
sonable gronnd,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  bow  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

"  During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject.    And  we  reflect  with  grntitnde  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and 

"fills  Titfin  nj  lyDinBidcatrichci  Ihe  rxfrciBin^  of  ererj  JoUilof  Ehebodjjuit  u  1b« 

■  Ox*  for  M-alierE  ••  Icachnilx  liiiDWlfdfw  of  (h»m. 
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Gnts  liutbs.  Tlie  strongeT  and  more  experienced  of  my  popil^ 
among  whom  was  my  present  nwiatant  and  fellow-laborer,  Eraet  ^se- 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings;  and  were  able, during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  iostructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themBelves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
afterward  assisted  in  the  full  and  artistic  development  of  them,  aod 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Fiscbon  and  Zeuker, 
who  fell,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gohrde. 

"In  the  summer  of  1S12,  both  the  Turning-ground  and  system  of 
exercises  were  enlarged.  They  became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in 
their  ftiendly  coolesiA  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  saj 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn- 
ing system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-denial.  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and  despair,  can  Im 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Thaer,  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  tb« 
horizODlal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  While  Tbaer  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  off,  in  1814,  of  which 
bis  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  Ume  assisted  in  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wriezen,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  associatJon  of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artistjc  organization  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally- applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whole  of  that 
winter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
UoBcow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  6ne  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
German  with  Hagen ;  but  also,  above  all,  knew  what  the  fatherland 
needed.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers'  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  ha* 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fatherland.  Friesen  was  a  handram* 
man,  iu  the  fullness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer;  a  very  Siegfried,  full  of 
gifts  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young;  a  master  of  tbt 
broadsword — quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strong,  and  unwearied,  after  bia 
hand  had  closed  upon  the  hilt;  a  strong  swimmer — for  whom  n» 
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OeniiBn  rirer  was  too  brand  or  vgrj ;  &  skillAil  rider  on  Kay  liind 
«f  uddle ;  and  mi  in^niooa  practitioner  in  Tumin;;,  which  owes  much 
to  him.  Be  hod  no  hesitstion  in  advocating:, '»  ^>b  fi'^e  fatherland, 
whatever  his  soal  believed.  He  fell  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dark 
w)Dt«r  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  hare  oonqnered  him  in  battle.  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  bira  ;  bnt  as  Schamhorst  has  remained 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

"On  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  8d,  1B13,  at!  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
Bucoeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  indudng  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest 
pnpils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  duriog  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  ha  remained  at 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  experience  duty  proi-ed,  that,  in  cooBeqnence  of  a  long  pre^iona 
itinets,  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  mnat 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  JSselen  from 
%realau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  bim  to  the  authorities  and  (lie  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  sinoe 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since  that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Turning  histitution  during  the  summers  of  1818  and 
1B14,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  arms. 

"  At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
ftntumn,  I  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  bigb  ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispeno- 
able  for  training  the  eye  to  long  distances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
unteers returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exercises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument. 

"  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Tumen  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field  ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  The  younger  ones,  who  remained 
beUnd,  now  took  bold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  Eeal.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  18in,  the  Tumiogground  received 
•W  further  improvements  and  enlai^ments. 

"  In  tlie  following  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  the  Turning  sya- 
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ton  wu  agidn  BiMi*  the  subjeiit  of  MMicialed'inveatigxtioii.  After 
the  subject  bad  been  ripely  conudered  and  inveatigated  in  the  Turn- 
jng  conncil,  and  opiaioDa  had  been  compared,  eiperienoe  cited,  and 
viewB  oorrected,  a  banning  waa  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  reanlta  of  earlier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa> 
rale  frsgniente  and  coatribulioas  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  has 
lastly  been  reriaed  by  my  oirn  pea. 

"  Althongfa  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
master,  aaKtciatee,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  faithfully  and 
honestly  upon  the  ■tmobira,  and  have  all  contributed  their  shares  to 
it  Hkm  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  ho 
unreaaooable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  dees. 

"Tkisisabrief  account  of  m;  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect;  but  the  book  may  serve, to  promote  a 
reoognilion  <4  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an 
aecooDt  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and  endeaTored. 

"This  informa^on  will  be  welcome  to  many  educator*  and  teachers, 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  btherland.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
out alt  ranks  of  aril  life,  will  glsdly  hear  an  acconnt  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  oome  repeated  requests  for 
a  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  our  own  abililiea  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  eorreapondenoe,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  aod  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  to  all  who  applied  fbr  them.  The  increasing  diffusIoQ  of 
the  system,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it.  It  was  impossible 
far  ns  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem, developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  hnlf-knowledge,  careleia  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors." 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  langusge.  This 
must  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.    He  say^  in  speaking  of  it:— 

"  In  acience  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  difficulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
found  wanting  iu  it  to  expreas  all  d^ees  and  all  results.  It  will 
keep  step  with  the  real  conrae  of  development,  will  be  fonnd  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  in  refinement.  But  it 
must  avoid  the  affi.'ctntion  of  cosmopolitan  folly.     No  ungle  language 
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bsB  any  thing  to  do  with  cosmopoliUnum ;  its  aoul  ia  the  idiaracter- 
iBtic  life  of  th&t  one  people. 

"  Any  ODQ  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  mncb  indioed  to 
Bsk,  Has  an;  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  begun  or  finished  the 
liket  Tbe  question  i»,  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  one  n-ho  niakeA  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  tbe 
fundamental  luws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  No  carping 
Clitic  is  entitled  to  ask,  Did  any  one  ever  say  that  before  1  The  ques- 
tion is,  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
feund !  For  every  lisHng  language  advances,  nith  an  irresistible 
movement ;  and  gramniananB  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  ita  track 
behind,  judging  of  it. 

"The  maker  of  technical  vords  onght  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  jrhicb  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
must  follow  in  tbe  true  path  of  ita  courve  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  be  discovers  any  early -forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again.  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  deod, 
while  the  languid  is  not  dead  ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  ita  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
bring  blessing  and  proaperity.  Tbe  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  af^er  the  long  cold  of  winter.  Thus  the 
language  will  free  iiaelf  from  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  ngain 
become  pare  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
roots,  tbe  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horee 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  mnst  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
is  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  navigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
tbe  mountain- valley,  and  indicates  the  coming  of  the  fioods.  The 
word  '  TVm'  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  tumeu,  mittumen,  vorturnen,  einturnen, 
wetturnen  ;  Turner,  Mitturner,Vortumcr,tumeriech;  tumlustig,  turn* 
fcrtig,  turnmQde,  tumfaul,  turnreif,  tumstark  ;  Turnknnst,  Tumkunstler, 
turnkuQstlerisch  ;  Turakunde,  Turnlelire,  Tumgeschichle,  TurnansUilt ; 
and  many  others." 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  clear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  organiiation  of  a  Toming-ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instractttm  on 
Turning  institutions,  teachen,  Ac.    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  i> 
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true  of  Jahn,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  Whoevar  would  charaoter- 
ize  him,  miut  do  it  by  giving  matter  from  his  works,  in  his  owa 
words.    Aocordinglj,  I  give  the  followiog  eitracts  from  him  : — 

"Tho  Turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hn- 
maa  development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  trainiog  with  mers 
exclusis-e  intellectual  ciiltivatioD ;  would  supply  the  proper  countaract- 
iug  influence  to  the  prevailing  over-re Gnem en t ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

"  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  aud  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence — which,  if  without  strength  and 
cai>acity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adapts 
ability,  becomes  a  mere  inefficient  shadow — so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  is  in- 
compreliensible  how  this  art — so  useful  for  health  aud  life,  a  protso- 
tion,  a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  btfen  so  long 
neglected.  But'  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  time 
have  DOW  been  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  th« 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest,  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
fl  form  as  is  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  oi 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  with. 
people  and  fatLerland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  tbcm.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slave's  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

"  Every  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily  pow- 
eia,  a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test, an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
benefit.  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  after  each  other 
direction,  eiempliticaUon,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instniction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  invest!- 
gated  it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  it. 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confidence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers  grow  only 
clowly  ;  the  strength  increases  gradually  ;  activi^  is  gained  by  little 
and  lillle;  a  difficult  funt  is  oflen  attempted  in  vain,  until  it  is  nt  last 
attained  by  l)arder  labor,  greater  effort,  and '  UDwearied  industry. 
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Hiiu  tbe  win  u  I»«uglit  p«t  the  wrong  pstii  of  obttinaej,  to  ths 
kkbit  of  peiMT«raDoe,  in  which  it  biwed  all  nioceu.  Wa  carry  a  di- 
vioe  ooiMoioiuneM  iq  the  breast,  when  we  realise  that  we  can  do 
whatever  we  ehooae,  if  we  only  imU.  To  see  what  otben  have  at 
)wt  found  poosibte,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Turning  assodation,  boldness  is  at  home.  Where 
othen  are  exercising  in  emnlstion  with  ns,  all  erertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  at  the  same  time  itreoglLena  the  oLhen  by 
his  labor,  and  oonfimu  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thns  the  example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
(md  accomplishes  more  than  a  thousand  lessons.  No  real  deed  was 
ever  without  resnlt 

"The  director  of  a  Turning  institution  undertakes  s  high  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
BO  important  an  office.  He  mrnt  cherish  and  protect  the  simplidty 
ttf  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  The 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  _to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughta  and  feelings  of  the  young, 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  pasuons,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  to  the  young; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  counselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  future  pijjare  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  &therland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
ehildtike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
l^iming  institution.     It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

"  His  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  ns  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  we  can  keep  our 
tUth,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  yonng.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  every  juggler  can  better  dec^ve  the  outer  world  than 
haouL 

"Good  morals  must  be  more  impliciOy  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Tumiog-gronnd  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere.  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  be  exclusion  fVom  tiie  Turning  association, 

"It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impreraed  npon  the  mind 
of  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  life  as  he  ought  and  who  shows 
lumaeK  an  able  msn,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  obligations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Least  of  all  aliould 
he  clum  to  be  free  from  any  requirement  of  virtue,  because  be  ir 
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ttrong  of  bodjr.  Virtnoui  and  aceomptulied,  pore  and  Ketin,  cfaaete 
tni  bold,  tnithfiil  and  wariike,  should  be  bis  rulM  of  aotioD.*  Bcdd, 
free,  J070D8,  aod  piou  ia  the  realm  of  the  Tanier,  The  nnivenal 
oode  of  the  moral  law  is  hii  rule  of  oondnct.  To  dishonor  anoUM7 
would  dffgrace  bim.  To  beeome  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  be 
■honld  Mrive  after.  His  chief  leteons  are  tbeae :  To  seeli  the  atmoat 
symmetry  in  development  and  cultivation;  to  he  iudiHtrioiu;  to 
teara  iboronghly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  seductions  of  pleasnre,  disiipation,  or 
amusement,  such  tu  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  warnings  ihonld  be  given  in  sach  terms  as  to  insare  a 
school  of  virtne  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

"  But,  again,  it  should  not  be  oonoealed,  that  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  a  German  boy  or  Qerman  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  anoeston,  tbe  rescuers  of 
the  world.  Secret  yontbful  sins  will  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setdng 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
The  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  yonth  in  enervating  amuee- 
menta,  animal  riot,  burning  last,  and  beastly  debauchery,  will  cease  aa 
•oon  as  the  young  reoagniie  the  idea  of  tbe  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  ia  nseless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disajv 
pear,  like  a  will-o'-the-wiep,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fiincied  coimopoli- 
tanism,  and  does  not  confirm  him  In  patriotic  feding.  And  thm, 
even  in  the  wont  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fiiUierland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  doee  any  thing  foolish  or  insult- 
ing to  the  German  manner*  or  langu^;e,  in  words  or  actions,  eitber 
privatoly  or  publidy,  should  first  be  admonished,  tlien  warned,  and, 
if  be  does  not  then  cease  his  nn-German  actions,  be  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ought  to  enter  a  Turning  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  at 
German  nationality,  and  praises,  love*,  promotes,  or  defends  foreign 
manners. 

"  With  sQcb  principles  did  the  Taming  societies  strengtlwn,  train, 
am,  encourage,  and  man  themselvea  for  the  fetherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  ftith,  lore,  or  hope  desert  them 
for  a  moment  '  God  deaerta  no  German  1 '  has  always  been  thm 
motto.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  thoae  too  yonng 
and  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
thoae  three  years,  ofiered  np  costly  sacrifices;  they  lie  upon  the 
battle-fields,  fiwn  the  galea  of  Berlin  even  to  the  hoatile  captaL"     t 
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It  U  difBcalt  to  select  portJoDi  from  JahnV  book  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
describing  biro  and  bis  work,  for  all  is  characteriatic ;  the  book  and 
author  are  oatt  id  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  id  the  fullest  sense  of  tbt 
words,  what  it  purports  to  be — a  German  Turning  system,  in  wliicb  a 
<j>(«m  of  gymnastic  exeruses,  complete  within  itself,  is  set  forth  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome, 
metbodical,  elementary  joint-gymnnatics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  eiercises,  but  discusses  with  great  earnestoeas  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Turning  organizatioD. 

The  Tumiug  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Northern 
Qermany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions bad  much  influence  in  producing  this  resulL  Next  to  Berlin, 
Brealau  had  the  largest  number  of  Turners— some  ei^t  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students,  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymna«a,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn- 
ing.ground.  At  their  bead  were  Hamisch  and  Massmanu;  wbilo 
Director  Monnich  (of  Hofwyl)  and  Wolfgang  Men zel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wedr 
neaday  and  Saturday  aflemoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  The  flrst  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  Uic  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  the  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exerdses,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jabu's  judicious  distiuclion  between  the  Turning  BcliDol  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  the  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  Ac,  and  the  other  half  with  unging 
songs,  &e.,  which  he  had  learned  before. 

We  very  often  bear  much  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  oppoei- 
tion  between  an  artificial  organisation  and  a  human  development.  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
effident  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  tlia 
course  of  historical  development.  But  this  is  Dot  the  case;  the 
question  is  only,  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  devel- 
opment and  tendency  of  the  people,  or  not  If  not,  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vun  endeavor  to  efiect  something.  This  was  Uie 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  lo  free  Rome  by  the 
assamination  of  Otesar.     But  what  one  of  God's  commissioned  mes- 
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■engers  can  do,  when  in  harmony  with  the  Age,  is  shown  by  Luther's 
ReformaUoD. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  agunst  the  Turning  Bystem,  that 
it  waa  an  afikir  artificially  contrived,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly ;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  Tbe  period  from  1810  to  1813,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  certainly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  under  the  ashes  all 
tlie  time  from  1800,  which  broke  into  a  flame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jeoa,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  Tbe  longing  lo  free  tl)e  beloved  German 
&therland,  to  renew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  them  a  pow- 
erful mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artifidal,  but  merely  the 
natural  (rait  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jahn'a  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  sptem.  It 
was  this  coniniumty.af  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  of  quickly  going  out 
of  fashion,  aa  artificial  things  do,  it  la  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
after  ita  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
tbe  more  because  tbe  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of 
fi^edom. 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system ;  and  they  endeavored  to  remedy  them,  whenever 
and  however  they  could.  Thia  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing' eitract  from  an  address  lo  the  atudents,  delivered  at  the 
Wartburg  festival,  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known;  namely,  Oken.  Hesaid:  "Bewareof  tbe  delusion  that  upon 
you  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  herself  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  tho  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  ita  circumatancea  permit  You  are  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  bo  to  conduct  youraelves  that 
yon  may  grow  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  your- 
selves by  foolish  praftices;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  peimitting  - 
your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  purpose  which 
lies  straight  before  you.     The  state  is  at  present  not  concerned  with 
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joa ;  it  liM  to  do  with  yon  only  ia  that  yoa  maj  hereafter  become 
Mtire  members  of  it  Tou  have  no  need  of  diKUMing  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  Mate ;  it  ia  onij  pro|)eT  for  you  to  oon- 
uder  hotr  you  ahsll  younelTes  in  future  act  in  it,  and  hovr  you  tnay 
vorlhily  prepare  jouraelvee  to  do  bo.  In  ihort,  all  that  you  do 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  to  your  life  at 
aludenta ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  occupa- 
tions and  yon r  life,  in  order  that  your  set^ng  out  iu  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous.'' 

Thew  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  the 
students  afLerward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him;  while 
others  will  see  only  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  bis  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  qualities,  but  not  without  faults,  was  llie 
Turning  system.  Passow,  a  man  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  "  Oftjeef  q/Tuminy"  (7'MrnzM/)eipreBsed  hopes  quite  too 
great;  it  might  almost  be  said  that' he  spoke  ili-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  stale 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  "  Carieatureg"  ( Carkaluren,) 
and  his  "  Of^ect  of  Taming^  {^Ttimtiel,)  which  was  directed  sgainst 
Passow's  "  Tunaiel."  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
faira  to  be  cold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  best. 
Jahn's  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censorionsncss  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity ;  and  in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslaa  a  violent  contest  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which  called  oat  many  other 
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rueful  to  blm.  HiwHinrlnMrneuiruidBQrbrMhtr-ia'Uiii;  and  I6r<l(hi  jHnm  llv«d 
I  faXtiAil  ulltMOa  toxrUier,  In  tha  lania  lioDHat  BrtMau.  And  oow  tuddenlj  narama 
Ita  oppotllloD  to  nEh  oOta.  Our  laulnf,  and  mutual,  aod  heartrctl  loia  naa  Hch  thai  H 
ui  Dol  be  deaeribed  bnw  much  we  both  •uOind  rmm  Ihli  imlf  ir.iflc  relation.  Uj  friends 
I  Braalau  mta  adtlaed  ma  lo  1eiT«  lb«  place.  When  Bufftni  Tialled  me,  ei(hleaD  jean 
lt«rw»rd,  al  Eriugtn,  wa  iha^  qaktl/  rtrlawed  ihe  erll  dv>  al  Brcelau,    Tble,  our  IM 
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pnbliwtiotiH  beaidei  Pshow'b  and  Sta^na',  011I7  part  of  which  would 
BOW  have  any  bistorioal  hitaresL  A  work  of  permanent  value  on  tho 
mbject  is  tliat  of  Captain  von  Sohraeling,  on  Turning  end  the  Land- 
wehr;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory 
school  for  the  trainiag  of  Uia  militia  meo.*  Harnivch  wrote  "  Tum- 
iKff  m  H$  Univtrmi  Belalioiu"  {Dai  Tumen  m  Snjttn  AlUeitufm 
VerhaltnUtm.) 

In  a  dial<^e  entitled  "  Turning  and  tht  SUite,"^  I  daieoded  Jahn 
and  the  TuroiDg  sjstem  from  the  charge  of  heing  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France;  and,  in  some  others,  agtunat  thorn  who  charged 
it  with  being  auti-Chriatiui.  Bnt  this  controvefajr  waa  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  ptacea  besideo  Silesia.  Amdt  wrote  poweiAiIly  in  &Tor 
of  Tarning.^  The  physician  KSnen,  in  Berlin,  w.ote  upon  its  medical 
importance ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controversy,  the  Prusuan  government  showed  great 
and  deep  interest  in  the  Turning  aystera.  A  plan  bad  even  been 
prepared  for  the  eetablishment  of  Turning-groundi  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  very  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  Idng  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sand's  murder  of 
Kotsehve  reached  Berhn,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  Drst  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  waa  again  freely  practiced  in 
Proseia.  In  Wurtamberg  alone|  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
and  employed  Musemann  to  have  a  Turning  institution  erected  at 
Munich. 


Sooasean,  in  "Smile"  diBcuss«d  the   education  of  the  senses.^ 

cnUilr  OMtinf,  MHWd  U  tta  lo  Join  InnHtiairly  oa  la  ihanrlr  ToKlVullBltnoDneor 
ibMr^biwrcuibtlbni  HdlftH  njMlfdrmWDU  lilnb^aloTt  wh)otahwllH)idilinHi(h 
(oad  ind  evU  limis,  aDd  whkh  wItL  auillTe  dtuti,  bcotu*  IL  ii  uniifH  Uun  daih. 

■  AlaIun-p<r1od.  Id  IMS,  Dr.  MOnDlsb  wrMi  ■' rWmiiv  imd  Mililarji  atrrici,"  (Dot 
TVnun  ■utd  dtr  KriignHtfM,)  In  irhleh  h*  ctnrly  ■■i«j  ih*  Impoitul  rehilea  Mwten  tiM 
iwe.  W.  HenHl,  In  hli  lml)K,  "  Bodily  Training  fimn  On  PoinI  of  Vita  rf  Natiaal 
finwny,"  \Dit  arftrvlnmg  out  dm  Gen'eUipnM  dtr  SiiIittiaUkmumii,t  hai  canHallr 
racsmmciHltd  TdtbIiw,  Hamwiaortdaulliif  iltlinden  of  Dm  btlMrlukd. 

r  See  Dij  "MJKtttmtmt  WrUingt."  IVtrmitilac  Sekriflctt.)  Flnrt  prlattd  In  lb* 
aUrtian  "  Previneiai  Oatefle,"  {Ihvrftkwiailttilt'rrn.^ 

t  •'Bpirii ^  ilu  Ag;"  (Oilmr  litr  Ztrr.)  toI.  1,  18IS.  XerrlBiHlolilillia  ilil*>-rWiiAif  ,- 
wdA  MH  Appn4ii,"  (ilRf  TknimM  ntbrl  timn  AnSantt.)  Bf  E.  M.Arwlt.  Ulptlf, 
IStl.    A  iiHut  laloibl*  work. 

)  "  Ij/t  ait4  TumiKf,  Tmmiiit  and  Ll/t."  [Libtn  Had  TVnun,  TtBjm  tad  Libtn  ) 
Bj  Ton  KUMtn.    Bertln,  13IT. 

Kluniip,  tdabliaktil  tht  KutifanTurnlnir  InHMiillnn.  anrieonductri)  II  formuj'  fHix    In 
I3t9ht  wrote  hie  Taliu)itetmTI>e,'>7'nminf;  a  M,rtmalfir  Oernaii  Nalioiuii  Dntlop- 
Birml,"  (naiTiimtn:  riti  DruMli-Nallfuilft  Enhrlckbuif-Miimenl.-) 
1  t  h»a  lona  mort  luo  ikUU  on  Ihii  poisl  la  m^  ehapUr  on  BmUt,  whkh  Mt. 
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Aocording  to  him,  all  tha  aanses  should  be  cultivated ;  the  eje,  in 
estiniatJng  magoitadea  and  difltacoes,  and  in  drawing  geometrical 
fignrea;  the  touch,  in  judging  by  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  &c. 

Jn  this  department  of  gymnasUce,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office ;  namely, 
to  "  awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  itt  its  quiet  bosom."  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Locke's  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expresuon. 

"  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  world,"  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  "yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
out  of  its  condition  of  non-exiBt«Qce.''  The  mind  becomes  at  first 
ausoeptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  "But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  moat  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  tlie  refinement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  im  immeasurable  degree.''  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions;  that  is,  more  awake.'' 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  tbas  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  tlie  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  figures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  &o.  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
email  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  "to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye," 
"The  pupil,"  be  says,  "should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pieroc  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  anthers,  Ac."  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
'flower  or  a  atone  at  thirty  paces,  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  by  music,  but 
"he  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus- 
ceptibility, were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  ner\-ee  would  surpass  the  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distingiiish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  If  the  pupils  of  Guts 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  closed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdoue  by  a  sick  person,  who 
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became  nneuy  when  any  one,  even  vitbont  his  knowledge,  brought 
aeil*er  spoon  near  bim. 

The  American  Indians,  as  is  well  known,  wboae  mode  of  life  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animaU,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keenness  of  their  senses;  and  thus,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Muths,  the  Caribe  and  Iroquois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
They  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  eyee  of  a  lynx,  the 
noee  of  a  bound,  iic^  as  ideals.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
already  upon  snob  doctrines  aa  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  following  aphorisms,  in  which  I  have  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
niere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intellectual  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  gisnta — huge,  stupid,  uncouth  masses  of  flesb — 
be  conquered  bj  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  ofkeetier  intellects.  Are 
then  tigen  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying? 
are  they  inacceesible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
with  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  might  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  (psde  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Ctesfa  despised 
being  the  first  man  in  a  small  village,  because  be  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  Turning  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
is  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  ^e  visible  world,  it 
would  represent  equally  well  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  Moknesa  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition,  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  which  we  say 
"  (o  have  keen  eyes ; "  and  "  to  have  an  eye  for "  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  iec.  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spiritual  relation  between 
the  eye  and  certain  things,  trained  by  close  study. 

The  same  is  more  or  le!»  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  onl- 
tivoting  the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strength — as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyee. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
susceptibility  of  each  of  the  senses.    Therefore  it  b^ns  not  with 
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tbe  BrlHtnuy,  one-iided  cnltivation  of  ooe  Mnse,  wliidi  tends  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
sense  arbitrarilj  to  one  tingle  class  of  objects,  as  tiie  eyes  to  plants  or 
animals  exduaively.  For  this  woald  cripple  the  intellectQal  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  things  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacb«r  has 
begun,  as  the  universal  microcoemic  character  of  every  well-organized 
■  child  requires,  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  bis  seniles  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observee  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  soma  one  department  of  the 
visible  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  Ac,  then  only  rosy  be  under- 
take the  eultjvation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
Ulent. 

If  now  tile  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  ext«msl  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  tbe  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it'  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  beard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  tbe  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  bnt  may  ooitimunicato  with  others. 
Ha  can,  in  many  ways,  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  is 
\isib1e  to  bis  mind  ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  tec 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  ice  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  bearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  viuon  with  the  hand,  &c.  The  use  of  the  receiving  oi^ans 
seems  to  produce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  tbe  work.  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  tiitA  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repre- 
senting together,  who  Requires  tbe  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately aft«r  tbe  impression  is  made,  mislskes  Nature,  who  requires 
n  quiet,  undisturbed  condition  of  the  senses  for  their  receptive  office, 
and  usually  a  alow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  devel- 
opment of  thur  senses  furnishes,  for  those  who  would  comUne  them 
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with  bodilj  sxerciMa,  h  model  which  never  can  be  equaled.  It  ia 
trae  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  traveleis,  they  Burpsas  Euro- 
peauB  ID  keenness  of  aight,  hearing,  and  amell.  But  are  they  Ibere- 
fbra  models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  aenses  I 

This  is  confunng  the  idea  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animal  one;  corporeal  perfection  of  the  senses  with  intelleotoal. 
Tba  preceding  ohaerratioin  have  shown  how  different  these  are ;  exam- 
pies  will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  distingtudi 
faint  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiful  music  There  are  moat  accurate  piano-tunets 
and  music-masters,  who  can  distinguish  every  fault  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prder  the 
mo«t  vulgar  sort  of  it. 

There  are,  again,  others  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accu- 
rately, and  still  less  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
music,  and  show  distinct  dislike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
Mid  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  who  was  almost  deaf;  and,  agtun, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  pertasing  the  score 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
muMC,  because  the  latter  never  equaled  his  ideal.  He  was  thus  ca- 
piible  of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  beeir completely 
deaf. 

The  case  is  similar  with  tbe  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
pils, I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  organs,  who  oould  perceive 
tbe  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  (^  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  short,  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  tbe  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  laiger  ones,  and  closely  followed  alt  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  have  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  thera 
are  many  very  keen-sighted  persons,  who  gaze  without  emotion  on 
tbe  most  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  tbe  bodily  and  the  intallectnal 
senses  might  be  illustrated  by  maay  otiier  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  ey<is  and  ears  of  tbe  Indian  are  not  00? 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  a  Baphiel,  a  van 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  of  Handel 
and  Leo,  which  are  tbe  noblest  specimens  of  the  coltivadon  of  tbft 
human  senses,  which  are  the  divine  models  for  men. 
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Regsrd  was  had  in  the  schooU  to  t}ie  cultivation  ot  the  leiiseg 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  least  bo  it  would  appear.  So-called 
"Intuitional  Exercises "  were  introduced;  Pe«talozii  (pviag  them  an 
impulse,  eapecially  in  hii  "Book  for  Mother*."  "The  child,"  says 
Peetaloxzi,  "and  indeed  roan  univenally,  most  be  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  before  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest  visible  object  to 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  first  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must,  with  bim,  follow  the 
'Book  for  Mothtrt'  step  by  step,  going  through  every  diviMon  and 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  details." 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  that  work : 

"The  firat  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left 
foot  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot 

"  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

**  My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
npper-Brms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  two  fore-arms,  two  wrists, 
and  two  hands. 

"  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shoulder-joint, 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint,  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist, 
and  one  hand. 

"My  two  bands  have  two  wrists,  (wo  palms,  two  thumbs,  two  forer 
tingetv,  two  middle  fingeia,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-fin gere. 

"E^h  of  my  two  hands  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumb,  one 
fore-Bnger,  one  middle-fiager,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  littte-finger. 

"  My  two  palms  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb." 

"  My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  &ont  and  two  bock ;  Ibnr 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  joint-lengths,  two  front 
and  two  back. 

"Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  joint-lengths, 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  bands  have  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty-eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  twenty-eight  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
middle,  and  two  last 

"  The  five  fingers  of  one  hand,"  Ac.,  &c 

It  in  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  and  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  numing  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be,  both 
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to  jODDff  and  old.  And  it  is  bd  eiror  to  take  his  ovd  body  u  the 
fint  object  which  comes  uader  the  DOtica  of  the  child.  Without 
■ome  Qstural  or  srtificial  mirror,  man  would  not  see  his  face,  nnd 
some  other  portions  of  bis  1x>dr,  all  bis  life  long.  A  cbild  is  mudi 
more  attracted  by  olijecta  which  stimulate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
Deai,  smell,  or  taste.  He  would  very  much  prefer  cherries  or  appkft 
to  "  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  fooL" 

Several  detected  Peetalozzi'a  error.  But,  taking  his  priociplfl  as 
true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  band,  they 
took  subjects  from  the  acMool-room ;  and  the  doora,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  desks  were  observed,  described,  and  named,  down  to  their 
smaltest  parts.     I  give  an  example.* 

**  The  school-room  and  what  it  containa, 

a.  Enumeration  of  objects  contained  in  and  about  the  school-room. 
1.  Without  detailed  definition. 

S.  With  detuled  definition;  as,  immovable,  movable,  simple, 
compound,  how  compound  ?  within  reach ;  necessary ;  ao- 
cidentallj  pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  Use  of  articles  in  and  about  the  room. 

c  Description  of  individual  things,  by  thdr  color,  their  form,  their 
parts,  the  connection  of  their  parts. 

d.  Materiab  of  which  the  separate  things  and  their  parts  are  made." 

Hie  description  of  the  windows  alone  fills  two  closely- printed  pages. 
It  says,  among  other  things : 

"The  teacher  should  now  have  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  t&a 
window  given  in  their  order;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  putty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  *  *  *  Thus  the  whole  window 
has  been  analyzed,  and  its  parts  ccosidered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
reooDstroct  iL" 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
enumeration  and  hyper-pedantic  reconstruction,  to  say,  "  The  windows 
in  the  school-room  are  long  and  four-sided." 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearisome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  Retire  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear, 
lliey  had  better  jatop  about  over  the  desks  and  seats  in  aport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufierably- affected  way;  they  had  better 
analyze  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
tfaeir  play,  and  let  the  glazier  "  reconstmct "  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
construct  it  in  words. 

It  ia  a  pity  that  something  can  not  be  found  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
instructjon  iu  the  school  besides  what  the  boys  naturally  learo  in 

•  rnm  Denul'i  >■  aftnn  if  Ilducalitm,"  (ErtMia^aihrt:)  3, 32. 
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tlidr  own  experience.  They  know  the  windows,  snd  seaU,  and  dee^ 
without  any  teaching ;  anil  will  never  call  a  desk  a  seat,  or  the  con- 
trary. For  what  purpoae  should  he  consider  separately,  and  name, 
all  the  parts  of  the  window ;  the  pulley,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt? 
What  interest  have  they  in  tliese?  Such  details  and  names  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  locksmith.  Every  trade  ts  a 
little  separate  people,  with  a  peculiar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  trade-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  The  trade-langusge  belongs  to  the  pecul- 
iar employment  of  each  trade ;  each  one  aia  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  concern  with  the  othera,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unleea  they  neglect  their  own  buunesa.  And  fellow-tradesmen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  MOeer,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  understanding,  says,* 
"Uy  mHler  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  trick.  He  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that  '  there  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes, 
boidng-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  poet-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  sbiftin;^- piece,  and  .'    lie 

spoke  German,  my  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill-builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill,  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays ;  that  he  spoke  nothing 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parisb,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architects." 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  "intuitional  instruction"  is  clear; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teacher?  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  mattere. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Roth  is  very  true,  and  very  ap])]icable  to  the 
present  object  He  says,  "There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children  ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they  , 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily,  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one?  li  very  well;  but  to  be 
staring  at  tables  and  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing." 

The  word  "  stare  "  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced  one.  The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 
ataring  eyes  of  the  stupified  and  wearied   child;    and  his  lifeless 

'  ■•  fairieUe  FaitMtla,- IPalrMlttlu  PAmfatiini J  3,  M3. 
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i«p«titioii  of  what  the  teitcfaer  sayi  over  to  him  oorreBpondi  with  the 
lifeless  reflection  in  his  eyes. 

Close  ooneideratioD  nill  show  that  this  sort  of  instruction  is  much 
'  more  an  exercise  in  laugunge  than  of  the  seDsee,  although  one  of  the 
moat  nnintellectusl  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  case  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk ;  and  sccordiDgly  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  object  exhibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raphiel 
or  a  tavem-sign,  the  Strasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
is  scarcely  made,  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition  ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  Uie 
thing  shown.  Very  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturbed, 
and  often -repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  attimilation  of  the  thing 
shown  ;  and  how  the  pnpil's  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
■mimilation.  Ko  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypenm  is  shown  to  a  boy ;  he  is  made  to 
repeat  three  times,  "  That  is  gypsum ; "  and  then  the  specimen  is  put 
aside,  and  it  is  fancied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypeum. 

It  will  now  be  asked.  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quit«  omitted 
in  school )  I  reply.  Bach  wooden,  metho^cal  exercises  on  desks  and 
seats  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
'drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  dl  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  nse  of  words.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  &c,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  the  musician  hie 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it  Children,  properly  instructed  in  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes;  and, 
as  they  penetrate  further  and  further  into  their  sutgect,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  an  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  they  perceive  by  their  senses. 

•  Chlldnn  in  freqiuiill)'  fooikd,  H|weUI/  Id  tlu  common  lebooli,  wl»  tit  im  K  damb. 
Ho*  itull  Ibt}  be  mid*  10  iptik )  I  would  neaniinaDd  Ibit  Uiey  tboDld  bl  (pokto  to.  nal 
Id ■  •UffKhool-lutaFan  tnd KtaoaltoDt,  vhleh  wanld mikc th«Bi aupldu thu  tree,  bat, u 
fti-  u  poaaiblt.  Id  id  eiUlnlr  nml  muDir  ud  lose,  wd  no  »in«  eommaD  nit^iel,  which 
tbcf  DBdaraud,  ud  oa  which  qiuKlani  nuf  ba  pal  lo  ibun.  TiblH  SDd  dtati  m»t  b* 
ucd  liir  ihia  pDipow,  bat  dm  oMhodlc*!];  uiiljud. 
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ITntiiUtid  ftoB  ■ubut'i  '■BitUrii  ^  PtJagitg,"  lot  Uh  Amnlcu  Jaunul  of  BduaUoiLl 


H18TOKT  has  made  us  ocquaiDted  with  the  very  different  emineot 
educators  of  the  last  ceatury.  We  have  seen  that  eaoh  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  be  produced  from  each  child,  bj  his 
method  of  education. 

Bacon  defined  art,  "  Man,  added  to  things."  A  man,  that  is,  who 
printa  u-yoa  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  ednca- 
tion  come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  npoo  which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  etone-cntter  does  on  a 
block  (^  marble.  But  we  night  define  the, art  of  edncatton,  very 
Ifenerally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon's  definition,  thus:  "Uan  added  to 
man." 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  bow  it  is  related  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
the  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  oonstuously  or  uncoDt' 
Bciously,  seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal! 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
and  for  him  ;  the  beginning,  pr<^;ress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
liis  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  "  education  of  the  human  raoe."  But  it  will 
not  suffice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  point.  £very 
child  is  bom  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generio 
character.  No  two  children  vwa  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myato- 
rious  roaster  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal:  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  from  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  nntil  his  deatb,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  become  like  hie  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  bis  vocatioD. 


ogld 
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God  car«e  for  each  individual  with  the  same  paternal  love  as  tor 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  oonsdentjoaB  aad  obe- 
dient fellow-laborer  with  the  divine  Master ;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  for  whose  realization  the 
roaster  baa  already  planted  the  teed,  the  potentia,  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  look  to  Hts  work,  if  bis  own  work  is  to 
stand ;  that  is,  notlo  the  scarcely -comprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  bis  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  educated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fati,  it  is  s^d 
that  Adam  "begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image;"  not 
after  the  divine;  flesh  bora  of  flesh,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  Dnring  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  pssaed  since 
Adam,  only  one  child  has  lived  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  his  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  and  who  needed  oo  education,  but 
only  care.  All  other  men  are  invariably  sinners  from  their  youth  np; 
and  ID  all  the  image  o(  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  regener- 
ating, creating  power  of  God,  {h  iiov  yswiitrivai ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  urns,  (John  iii.,  8,}  works  npcHi 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creation,  a 
Dew  man."*  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  "  the  bath  of  regeneration."  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  commence  the  strife  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endures  even  to  the  end  of  life.f  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  child  in  this  contest.  The  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is,  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  term  "  man  added  to  man." 

But  the  chnrcb  theory  of  baptism  baa  been  attacked ;  and,  in  onr 
own  times,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  disseminated. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptiied 

t  Lugtr  CalKhlun.  "Tht  po*cr*nd*Brk  of  bapttan  m :  tha  mDilUlaUaiiaf  IbtoU 
advn»  Biid  AAcrvud  thi  THDrrecikHi  of  the  new  man-  WhicblwoKTv  In  pixunM  thromh- 
■MmU  ih*l>h;  lanmucl)  ttiu  Um  CluUilu  lilc  la  iKiib[ii(  sin  titan  i  dallf  baptlm.  baton 

Anil  J.  Ontaanj  njii  'In&ota,  Id  baptlam,  rHdit  Iba  flnt  (naU  arilH  qilili  and  Iba 
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n  preliminarily  raoeired  among  the  memben  of  the  Christian  church, 
wiUiout  becoming  one  tnily  and  actively,  becMue  he  a  yet  inexperi- 
enced in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  he  beoomea  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  is 
■aid,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  to 
Lather;  and  shall  here  only  obserre  as  follows. 

Ihe  difierence  respecting  baptismal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  God  to  man,  the  latter 
cnn  not  be  entirely  pasuve ;  bat  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  recwve  it  with  intelligent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  lo  natural  endowments.  Is 
it  not  a  proverb  that  "Poets  are  bom  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  the  newborn  infant  Shakspeare,  the  potenlia,  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobserved,  juat  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  in  a  small  acorn,  the 
poUntia  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousiand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  ns?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Isrnel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  polentia,  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  I  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents )  And  could  not  God,  who 
in  so  profoundly  •mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  he  ordfuned?* 

'  Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  detiuls  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  in  him  a  child  of  God, 
in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  God,  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  htm 
acquainted  with  God's  Word.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  hira  a  "  natural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
DoL  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kind ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baplists  and  anabaptists,  they  will  still  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  this  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  lo  bring  about  the  new  birth,  instead  of  considering, 

*  Tbv  nnwonhf  uuiiDer  ia  vrtiteh  Ihr  Bcninpnt  h  oflen  idDilniKerrd  caaln  Diiiij  lovrr. 
Bui  If  lh«  Un%  felKHikl  a*fld  lu  »  mmf  nlAcciu  pm«nt  by  t  fooLah  Buruir,  Lneompflleot  to  ■» 

h.  i."ii>,C.ooglc 
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u  do  the  belierare  in  the  chnrch'g  theory,  that  the  care  of  the  seed 
of  a  neiT  life,  planted  in  the  child  by  baptism,  ia  the  office  of 
educaUoD. 


I  have  mentioned  RousBeau.  We  have  learned  to  consider  him  Iha 
trne  representative  of  that  system  of  pedagogy  ivhich  I  shall,  tat 
toevily,  call  Pelagian^-or  even  hyper-Pelagian.  "Every  thing  is 
good,"  begins  "£mile,"  "as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator; 
every  Ibing  degenerates,  in  Uie  hands  of  men."  These  words  he 
uses,  not  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  but  of  every  new-born  son  of 
Adam,  bom  of  sinful  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  "Th« 
fundamental  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
all  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  Emile  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  ia  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order;  that  no 
inborn  perverseness  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulses of  nature  are  always  right." 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  woald  disprove  the  words, 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  fiesh  and  blood  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven."  While  the  Christian  teacher  seeks 
for  reformation,  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recognizes  only  ooe,  the  old 
man,  whom. he  himself  calls  the  "  natural  man."  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  out  for  baptism  with 
borrowed  Christian  adomraents,  although  be  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  hia  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
no  religion  and  no  church.  ' 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  by 
this  unchristian  premira;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
reference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  bis  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
BDgel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther's  sound  and  healthy  pedagogy  is 
pre^sely  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  tiiat  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Feiagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

Christ  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  ia  per- 
fect" Thus  he  places  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal ;  and  reminds 
OB  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retained  the  uninjored  im^  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  "press  toirard  the 
mark  for  the  priie  of  the  high  calling  of  flod  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Christian  training  seeks  the  re-establishment  of  the  image  of  God^ 
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hj  rauing  up  aod  faithfully  gnardiog  the  new  tnfui,  sod  b;  the  dealli 
of  the  old.  The  proceM  of  tba  re-establishment  is  one  hoth  of  build- 
ing op  and  of  deslrojing ;  positive  and  n^ative ;  and  this  io  re- 
lation to 

a.  Holiness  and  lore. 

b.  Wisdom. 

C  Power  and  creative  energy. 

While  a  right  training,  such  as  ia  pleaeing  to  Qod,  seeks  such  a 
ra-establisbment  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that  the  new  and  hear- 
«dIj  man  (hall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  denlisb  training,*  a 
miMducalJOD,  a  caricatnre  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroj  the  young  bj 
naturalizing  bad  inatincCa  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
oormption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseduotion  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  ha  shall 
rule,  alone  and  nncontrolled.         « 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  All  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive.path  should  be  given ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  discipline  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

Han  fell,  from  pride;  because  be  would  be  not  merely  like  bis 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  lore. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  Ood,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  self-love ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  riun,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  con- 
Boiance,  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  Hiis 
was  man's  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect- 
ing angel,  powerful  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
his  own  will,  kept  him  bumble  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  ban- 
ning of  wisdom ;  and  was  his  inward  taskmaster,  to  drive  him  to 
Christ.  AfWward,  the  law  was  pnt  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  bis  sleeping  oousdence,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 
Bstray.t 

In  the  fnllnen  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

■■>Wam]uill7fWen 

"itlaaijtnah."— 
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God,  and  to  le-eBtablish  the  kin^om  of  childlike  obedience  twd 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  .the  ten  command  menta,  in  the  sinaller 
Lutheran  catechism,  begins  with  the  words,  "We  must  fear  and  love 
Ood."  This  is  to  awaken  the  consdence  of  the  child,  and  to  impresa 
upon  him  the  fear  of  Ood ;  but  love  is  joined  with  fear.  In  these 
two  words  are  contained  the  law  and  the  goepel,  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testament  presentations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man  of  God's  holiness  and  jastice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  will 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
who  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Holy  Scriptnrea  repeatedly  point  ns  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and 
love  of  Ood  as  onr  model.  "Be  je  holy,  suth  the  Lord,  as  I  am 
holy."  "  Be  merciftil,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful."  "  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Thus,  we  repeat.  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likene«s  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  will  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  bis  hands.  The  hour  of  his  death  waa  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  After  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  ns  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  began  in  the  hearta  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  eartb.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  ia  the  mastor  of  all  toaohera ;  he 
must  guide  them  in  all  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  his  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  Ood  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  his  hearty  and  wickednees  and  unlovingness  rooted  out. 


But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  offences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, against  the  rules  of  a  Christian  ethical  training  t 

The  conscience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
and  sins  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  the  place  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit;  a 
devil's  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Thus,  there  is 
held  up  before  them,  as  the  liigheM  object  of  attainment,  not  accept- 
ance ii'ith  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  amonj 
men;  notwidistanding  the  warning  voice  of  the  Lord,  "How  can  ye 
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betien,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  nnd  seek  not  (he  honor 
which  Cometh  from  Ood  onljl"  How  lAea  must  we  hear  it  said, 
■What  will  people  mj?  Foolish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
"people"  as  the  highest  tribunal;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
who  are  walking  on  Uie  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction; 
instead  of  eari}'  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  the 
apostle,  "ForwhathaToI  todo  to  judgethemalso  that  are  without?" 

A  similar  prac^ce  is  that  of  teaching  chlldrea  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  ph&ri- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  jiass  cuTreot  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  the 
subsCsQce. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  Seshljr  minded,  back  to  their  ^outh, 
we  shall  very  oRen  discover  many  serious  faolls  in  their  parents. 
Hie  first  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  oflea 
plantod  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influeooe  upon  a 
child's  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vnlgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances!  How  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fiiry  for  gaming;  and  how  often  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children  1 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtleas  and  even  wicked  remarks  which  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enongh  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  **  auti-ChristJan,  immoral  miseducation." 


With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adam's 
naming  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
poirer  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  Che  man  named  them,  "  that  was  the  name  thereof." 
This  divine  approbation  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals ; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modem  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  afler.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  is 
the  office  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  lead  to 
virtue  by  faith. 

)  may  be  considered  n  correlative  of  original  sin,  so 
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tlie  reuoD  miiy  be  coQudered  a  coneUtke  of  ori^pnal  error;  as  an 
intellectual  oonicience ;  an  oigan  of  intellectaal  Belf-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Chriitianity  have  aaid  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
quite  as  much  might  be  said  agunst  the  conscieiice.  We  bave  seen 
that  in  men,  inatead  of  the  tme  coDsdence,  the  t<^  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  betraying;  into  all 
evil.  In  libe  manner  the  reason  may  become  false,  eapecially  through 
pride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  God's  truth  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  do«e  God's  holiness  and  justice. 

"  The  reason,"  says  Hamann,  "is  holy,  right,  and  good ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  univeraality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance." Thus,  the  right  reason  will  make  ua  humble;  and  points 
Mnful,  ignorant  toaii  to  a  holy  and  all-wise  Ood.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicked  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presamptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  abeolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  Ood  doea ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  a  doubt  t^  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acataleptic  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  a  Christian  applies  itself  under  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  that  learning  which  ^ides  into  all  trutli.  In  this  sdiool — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  intellectual  limits;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  Cutb  and  of  nght  It  recog- 
niies  the  &ct  that,  since  the  fall,  man  has  been  in  the  "region  of  dis- 
similitude," and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  given  him  (o 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mysteries  whose  essence  Ood  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 


Absolute  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned  within  his  earthly  tabernacle,  as  ia  abaolnte 
holiness.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolat«  truth  must 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*     "  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  idenlical." 

A  strife  for  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  holinees,  lasts 
every  man  hb  lifetime,  in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miseducation,  analogous  to  the  ethical 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  Puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdom,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it.  They 
also  mistake  the  giver  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  him  for  the  intellect  which  he  has  ^veo  them  ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  friiiL  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  not  the 
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ghry  of  Qod,  bat  of  themselves,  ia  %  servile  lalx^  without  a  Uesnng 
and  withoat  peace.  This  is  nnfoHuiuUely  the  cbancter  of  tbe  usiul 
scientific  labon  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in  so 
tnaaj  learned  men  has  a  most  powerful  and  raoet  evil  influence  on 
the  instnictioD  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  the  learned  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  bj  vanity,  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  vrith  what  they  have  learned.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  pleas- 
ure in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  is  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  prwse  of  men  ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  most  of  necessity  wither  away. 
Wbile  both  old  and  young,  teachere  and  scholars,  are,  like  Narcissos, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  self-admiration  and  self-respeot, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labora  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actions.  Stadenta  of  nature, 
wholly  abaorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator;  but  live 
in  a  modem  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  every  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  false  gods  with  the  ancient  classics.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  youth. 

I  b^ve  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teachers 
and  of  tbe  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 


Man  is  to  "have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  tbe 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
evet7  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  dominion 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  the  name  of  God ;  peacefully  rec- 
ognized by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  But  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  Ood. 

lliere,  however,  remained  to  man  a  species  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "And  the  fear  of  you,"  said  God  to  Noah,  "and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 

But  this  was  not  the  original  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  commandment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  manner  of  herbs, 
and  the  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  tbe  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  iiveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  dominion  of  foUen  man  is 
such  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebels  do  the  power  of 
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tib«ir  ruler;  and  bis  weapons,  still  more  tlian  bis  dime  image.  But 
ttke  prophecies  in  Isajab  of  a  future  time,  when  a  joung  cbild  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  Gucking-ebild  shall 
pla^  upon  tbe  oockatrioe'a  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  hnman 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  Paul,  wbom, 
according  to  tbe  Word  of  the  Lord,  tbe  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shall  again  possess,  not  by 
tbe  power  of  bis  weapons,  bat  by  fiiitb. 

^Hie  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Bea,  the  powerful  prajera  of  Elisba  for  and  agunst  the  rain,  Christ's 
stilling  of  the  storm  by  the  words  "Peace;  be  still,"  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
inorganic  nature  also;  a  moral  donoinion,  in  the  power  of  foith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

Ute  various  healings  of  the  sicic  pcunt  to  a  similar  future  power. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  is  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  tme  that  at  present  we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers,  Bacon,  when  he 
said,  "Knowledge  and  power  are  tbe  same  "  {Seientia  el  potentia 
komiiM  eoinadvnt  in  idem.)  In  proportion  as  man  knows  nature,  be 
rules  it  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  pow^r.  WiUi  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art;  an  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  npon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thns  we  do  in  fact  rule  tbe  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magpc  of 
words,  strengthened  by  tiaUt ;  but  we  make  it  serviceable  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  nit,  fly  by  tbe  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artists. 

In  this  realm  man  roles,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasts  especially  of  this  extension.  Bat 
this  is  no  gfun,  if  nil  nobility  of  feeling,  all  tense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  earthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
his  convulsive  efforts,  is  to  seek  mnterial  objects  only. 
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.  We  are  bound  to  Btri?e  agiumt  such  nngodi;  and  nnwortky  im- 
.pulaea.  Wo  may  not  be  iDdifferent  in  whoM  name  it  is  ttint  W6 
work ;  whether  it  ia  Moaes  who  acta,  or  Jannea  and  Jambree.  Both 
theoretical  and  practical  ontural  u^nce  must  be  taught,  in  a  right 
and  piooa  manner;  both  must  be  sanctified,  aa  veil  in  principle  m  is 
purpose. 


When  man,  as  (he  image  of  God,  was  placed  as  his  repreeentatire 
in  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  he  was  alao  himself  shaped  in  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  features  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
planLi,  beasia,  and  men  the  ]iower  of  reprodndng  their  kind,  to  all 
lime ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  grauted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  varioos 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  fur  the  free  development  of 
^ote  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  mutt  make  dodecahedra,  jnst 
aa  the  ioorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  muti  gather  into  the 
aame  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifts  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  observed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  roost  tlierefore  have  exprened  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  ]n  these  names,  humanly  given,  Ood's 
creation  was  mirrored,  they  were  actual  names;  really  mbitantititt ; 
ariung  out  of  Uie  appearance  of  tlie  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  condder  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  flrat 
entirely  complete  expression  of  human  speeoh ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  equal  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 
The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  be  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator— a  "maker."  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Kight's  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet: — 

"  He  pocl'i  ey»,  in  a  tint  Tmiy  rolling, 

DUh  glsDoe  from  hesTeti  bi  esrtfa,  ttvm  earth  to  hesvcn ; 

And  IS  inufrinstiun  bodis  Ibrtli 

He  form*  of  thiogs  ankaown,  the  pocl'i  pen 

Turai  them  to  ihapea,  and  gives  to  liry  nothing 

A  local  hobitatian  and  a  name." 

Are  not  the  forms  bora  from  Shakspeare'a  wondronsly  teeming 
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tuicy — Maobeth,  Hotspur,  DesdeitNMn,  Sliylock — indeed  mott  of  the 
penoDB  in  bis  drsmaa — so  entirely  iodividualiced,  independent  niMit 
tfast  we  mi^t  almost  be  templ«d  to  assert  that  thoy  have  a  more  in- 
dividoal  existeace  than  do  Dumberless  actual  human  beings  ?* 

Thus  the  poet  creatiTelj,  by  bis  words,  reveals  a  rich  interior  woHd>  * 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  hearers  to  become  poets  tfaam- 
selvcs ;  to  repeat  his  creative  act 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  to  the  poet. 

But  above  all  the  human  arts  of  language,  and  different  from  tbem, 
stands  in  holy  solitade  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  through 
his  efficient  power  csuses  the  regeoeration  of  the  world.  From  its 
follneH,  preachers,  and  singen  of  divine  stngs,  draw  their  power  over 
the  hearts  (^  their  heMers.f  In  this  holy  realm,  man  finds  a  fbretsat* 
of  the  powers  of  the  future  world ;  of  his  return  into  his  father's  hoUMk 

As  in  the  arts  of  language,  so  does  the  creative  power  of  man  eZ' 
press  itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  locaiitiee  and  of  men ;  he  paints  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  every  art;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimea 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  impTanted  by  Ood  in  the  soul  of  a  child  most  ba 
fiuthfuUy  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requiute  ia, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained  :  his  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world ;  bis  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  Ac. 
And  with  thie  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  oi  representation :  of  speaking, 
unging,  writing,  punting,  &c  ;  that  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ing power.  Bnt,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, that  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labois,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  at4er  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  sgunat  the  usual 
abases  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  Jamee  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
speech.  "  The  tongue,"  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  "  is  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  therewith  cune  we  men,  which  are  made  after  this  similitude  of 
God.  *  *  *  Doth  a  Ibnntain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  "  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  "  For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.'' 

'God  did  not  inilie  men  ladthtn  dtpirt,  but  Ibtjr  an  or  hlmuHttiihlin.  ReiMilD  InbiM 
«hoinAd«rou-  It  IdupdD  (hlft  truth  thmllJu  tvl  «iwTf7  itiKl  Betaml  exlMcoca  of  ahBBHB 
bf  Ins  depvDdr 
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llteM  warniDgt  stjb  applic^la  both  to  speakera  and  writ«n ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

Hie  fine  arts,  eipedallj,  have  variooalj  and  deeplj  siDDed  against 
parity ;  let  ns  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
•  and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music ;  let  ns  return  to 
the  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  anoient  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles ;  to  set  forth,  though  oely  in  outline, 
ha  purpose  and  object.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
training  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  Qod ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
eoBtemplate  the  renewal  of  our  similarity  to  God  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creaUve  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
baa  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  neit. 
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JoBiAH  HoLBRooK,  whose  nsine  is  indiaaolnbly  connected  with  the 
earlier  development  of  the  Lyceam,  and  with  the  efforts  to  improre 
our  Bjtiem  of  popnhur  edoca^n  in  America,  w«  the  aon  c^  CoioDel 
Daniel  Holbrook,  of  Derby,  Conn^  where  he  was  bora  about  the 
middle  of  1788.  CoL  Holbrook  was  an  officer  in  the  BevolntioDarr 
war,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  influeaoe.  Hit  son  received  the  ordi^ 
narj  common  school  education  of  the  daj,  fitted  for  college  aader 
Rev.  Amasa  Porter,  of  Derby,  and  entered  at  Yale  College  in  ISOfl, 
graduating  in  ISIO.  Three  years  afterward,  he  married  a  daoghter 
of  Rev,  Zephaniab  Swift,  of  Derby.  She  died  in  1819,  leaving  him 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Dwight  On  the  death  of  his  &ther  and  mother, 
at  abont  this  time,  the  care  of  the  farm  devolved  upon  Mr.  Holbrook, 
and  it  was  during  the  period  occupied  in  this  vocation  that  the  ideas 
which  were  the  central  ones  of  his  sabseqaent  labors  first  occurred 
to  his  mind. 

Acting  on  these  views,  he  opened,  about  this  time,  on  hit  own 
farm  in  Derby,  in  connectioD  with  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  one  of  the  first 
■chools  in  America  which  sought  to  teach  a  popularized  form  of  nat- 
Val  science,  and  to  combine  manual  labor  with  education.  Boys  in 
this  school  were  allowed  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses  by  labor- 
ing on  the  (mot,  The  institution  was  not  permanent,  but  the  experi- 
ment satisfied  Mr.  Holbrook  of  the  practicability  of  the  principle. 
We  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Coe,  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  tho 
following  statements  respecting  this  school. 

"He  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  fbund  an 
institution  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  plain  and 
practical ;  an  agricultural  school,  where  the  science  of  cbemistty,  and 
mechanics,  and  land  surveying  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  pupils  by  practice.  With  these  views  the  Agricultural 
Seminary  was  commenced  in  Derby  in  1824,  and  continued  to  the 
fall  of  1825,  under  the  direction  of  yonr  father  and  myself;  and,  as  far 

*  Wa  mr*  InltlMd  In  put  Ibr  ibi  DWutal  of  ibia  Duiulr  to  anr  own  eomtpooitDea  wllh 
Mr.  HDlbroDk;  toMtenfUrnlihedliT  hliBD,  Dwlglit!  and  lo  ■  piper  pnpand  bf  Rct.  Criil 
Pswl,  of  Mdor,  br  Inaif kiD  In  Ihto  Jwirut  bdl  whkn,  protinc  too  tone,  win  b«  iHied  bf  It* 
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•s  I  know,  vas  the  6nt  educational  moTemetit  of  Uie  kind  id  nil  thai 
region.  But  the  institution,  being  unendowed  and  on  a  private  foot- 
ing, labored  under  miuiy  embarraMmenU,  espet^all;  in  never  having 
laud  enough  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  end*  of  its  founders. 
We  did  what  we  could  to  train  the  students  in  the  analytii  of  totU, 
in  the  applicatioD  of  the  mechaniuil  powers  to  all  farming  operatjona, 
and  took  out  our  young  men  often  into  the  field  and  country  for 
practical  suriefing,  geological  excursions,  road-making,  and  the  labors 
of  the  farm ;  but,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  place  the  school  on  an 
eligible  foundation,  it  was  abandoned." 

While  At  work  on  his  own  farm,  Mr.  Holbroot's  leal  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  led  bim,  with  tbe  design  of  increasing  his  acquaintaDce 
with  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Prof.  Silliman,  at  New  Haven^riding  over  and  back  from  Derby  for 
iho  purpose,  Dotivitbstnnding  distance  and  an  inclement  season. 

The  precise  train  of  thought  and  of  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Holbrook  to  transfer  his  efforts  from  tbe  farm  and  school  at  Derby 
to  the  wider  field  of  popular  scientific  lecturing,  we  have  no  data  for 
tracing.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Russell,  contains,  in  its  tenth  number,  for  October,  1826, 
s  paper  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  setting  forth  hin  tiews  on  the  subject  of 
"AsiodalioRt  (^  AdviUfor  <he  Purpox  of  Mutwai  Education,"  which 
we  hero  insert,  with  the  editor's  introductory  remarks,  as  the  earliest 
printed  exposition  of  his  principles. 


[The  fnUowmg  article  is  from  an  individual  wUoee  attention  has  been  long  and 
peculiarly  directed  to  tho  eubjecC  on  which  ho  writes;  and  who  haa  contributed 
eWansivB  and  efllcient  seryioe  to  araopiationa  modeled  on  a  plan  siinilur  to  tliat 
which  is  now  presented  to  our  readerB.    Tlio  subject  here  Introduced  to  pablio 

ppogrcsB  of  generoi  improvement  by  means  of  cducntion ;  it  ia  equally  import- 
ant in  ■  political  point  of  view,  as  iatiiiutely  connected  with  Uie  difluainn  ofin- 
lelligeucc,  and  with  tlio  elevation  of  character  among  liio  aKricullural  and  me- 
chanic classes;  and  to  the  friend  of  moral  improvement  it  oSen*  a  source  of  pe- 
culiar jTatiflcatiou,  as  a  sine  preventive  of  those  insidious  inroads  of  vice,  wliich 
are  ever  ready  to  be  made  on  houta  of  leisure  and  relaiatioo.] 

To  TBI  Edftor. 

Sib  r — I  take  tho  liberty  to  snbiult,  for  your  considonition,  n  few  articles  ns  regn- 
latioii*  (br  asHadalioiis  formntnidinatniclloninciie  scicnco,  and  in  iiscfVil  knowl- 
edge genorally.  You  will  see  they  are  upon  a  brood  baaui ;  ond  tho  reason  i», 
tliK  men  of  views  GnliirhUDed  enoufth  npon  education  to  aeo  its  defects  and  ita 
wants,  and  apirit  cnongh  to  act,  are  ac&ttored  more  or  leas  through  the  conntry ; 
and  all  that  is  neoesaary  for  nctlon,  is  some  dcflniCe  plan  of  openition,  by  which 
tbolr  eflbrts  cnn  l>e  united  and  bmiight  to  bear  upon  one  point.  It  »eems  to  me 
that,  if  annocisIlDns  for  mutual  InHlruction  in  tho  >K!iun<«B,  and  otiu-r  bntncliea  of 
useful  knowledge,  could  onco  be  started  in  our  vlllagBs,  and  upon  a  pencm!  plan, 
thev  wonld  increase  with  j{roBt  mpiditv,  and  do  more  for  the  genornl  diffiiaion 
of  knowledge,  suil  for  raising  the  moral  und  intellvctnal  taatc  of  oiir  eoimtiynien, 
than  any  other  expedient  whieli  can  poHsihlj'  Ih.-  deviovd.  And  it  uiDy  ba  quoa- 
Uoiwd  if  there  is  imy  other  wav  to  cheek  the  progrenH  of  tlmt  luontiler,  intonipcr- 
■nea,  which  is  making  inch  liivoc  with  tslvnts,  inonil^,  and  every  thing  that 
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ntses  man  ibore  the  bnite,  bat  by  prgHoting  rame  abi«et  of  taffldent  inleren 
to  diTert  Che  ettenUon  at  the  jonaa  fVom  plMee  ina  praoUcei  which  lead  lo 
dUnpation  uid  to  rain.    I  do  not  doobt  bnt  alMratiaiu  m  tb-  ''" '  — '-'~~ 

iibe<a< •■  ■■  

~>e  carried  ini 

SaeMy/or  MiOaal  SliieaHon. 

The  &nt  oti}ect  ot  tiui  aodety  la  to  procare  fbr  yontlu  ui  ecoaomical  and  prM- 
tlcai  edncatioD,  tad  to  diffuw  ratioiuu  and  uvefiu  mforfnatJoD  through  tba  oom- 
uuuiit;  genenllj. 

The  eewnd  object  ia  to  tfflj  the  ncienooa  and  the  varioua  branchex  or  edacatian 
to  the  domeatle  and  naefU  arta,  and  to  oil  the  cMimmon  purpodba  of  life. 

Branehe*  of  thia  aooicty  iDay  be  Airmad  in  any  phuw  trliere  a  number  are  dis- 
poaed  to  amooiale  for  the  lame  object,  and  to  adopt  the  foUowIug  or  ^milar  aiti- 
dea  aa  their  coDRtttutian : — 

The  aoidetf  iiill  hold  mcetio^,  aa  often  as  tho^  think  it  expedient,  for  the 

Surpoes  ot  ointna!  inatraal^n  ui  the  aciences,  by  inveetigating  and  dlacuasing 
lem,  or  any  other  branch  of  oaefhl  knovlodgo.  The  bbvoihI  branohoa  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  vii,  Mecbonios,  Hydroetatics,  Pneumotica,  Cbamintry,  Minenj- 
Ogy,  Botany,  any  branch  of  the  Uuhemilica,  Iliatory,  I'oliticol  £ooQomy,  or  any 
political,  inlelleataal,  or  moral  subject,  may  be  examined  and  diaousaud  by  tM 
aoolcty. 

An;  btaadi  of  the  society  may,  aa  often  b  thsy  think  it  eipodiont,  prooure 
ngalar  oonraea  of  iiuitraction,  by  leotureB  or  otbonriio,  in  any  aabjoct  of  uaeflil 
knowledge. 

The  BO^ety,  oa  tbey  find  it  convenient,  shall  procure  booka,  appatntua  for  illus- 
trating the  Bdences,  a  cabinet  of  minerala,  and  other  articles  of  natural  or  ortid- 
cial  produolion. 

The  society  may  aid  in  OBtoblisiiing  and  potroniiing  on  inslilution,  or  in»ti tntioin, 
fbr  ffiviug  to  youths  a  thorough  education — iDtvUectual,  moral,  and  phyaiml — and 
in  the  sppiiation  of  the  Bciineos  to  asricultMre  and  tbo  otiier  uaoful  arts,  and  for 
qusliiying  toachers.  The  aid  to  bo  given  by  I'umisliin^  means  for  the  pupils,  by 
agricultural  or  meohanleal  operationii,  to  defray  or  leasen  the  eipenaca  of  their 
education. 

Any  penon  may  bo  a  msmber  of  the  society  by  [laying  to  the  treaanrer,  an- 
nually, one  dollar.  And  ten  dollan.pud  at  any  one  time,  will  constitntea  parson 
amomWrorlife. 

fO  tlio  Boi^ety  for  membcrabip  or  otherwise  shall  be  appropri- 
..J1...1..   .... v:„..  -u:-- jaa  iustitutionforprao- 


The  offleera  of  each  branch  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vica-prot 


trcaanror,  reoording  and  oorrcsponding  secretaries;  five cnratora,  and  three  dulc- 
nites  to  meet  delegates  from  other  bnuiehes  of  the  society  in  the  mune  eounty. 
^  The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  recording  secretary  sliall  perionn 
the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices.  The  ourrospondipg  acoralaries  shall 
make  oommuuicaliomi  to  oacli  other  for  the  benefit  o^the  society,  aa  discoverien, 
improvements,  or  otlier  circumstances  slisll  require. 

The  cunitora  shall  have  chiirgo  of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet,  and  all  other 
property  of  the  society  not  appertaining  to  the  treasury.       * 

The  delegates  of  the  soveral  hnuioUes  of  the  aotaely  in  any  one  oounly  shall 
meet  Bomi-ftnuuolly,  at  Buch  place  as  tliey  shall  choose,  for  the  purpoao  of  con- 
sulting u  poo  measures  for  promoting  the  designs  of  the  society,  particulatiy  for 
encouraging  an  insdtiition  tor  giving  an  economical  and  procd^  odacation,  and 
for  qnaliiyiug  teBohcTv. 

The  delegates  fh»a  tbo«everal  branches  of  the  society  in  any  county  shall  bo 
called  the  board  of  dslegatos  from  the  society  for  mutual  education  in  tliat  county. 

Tile  board  of  delogatos  in  each  county  shall  appoint  saoh  otficera  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  thoir  organixation,  or  fur  doing  any  business  coming  within  their 

Koch  board  of  deloeatcs  slull  appoint  a  representative,  to  meet  representatives 
from  other  boards,  wKo  shall  be  styled  the  hoard  of  mutuol  education  for  a  given 
sisto ;  and  it  might  be  advantogooua  to  have  aliio  a  general  board,  embracing  the 
United  atotea. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  or  state  boarda  to  meet  annually,  to  appoint 
a  president  and  other  offlccrs,  to  devise  and  recommend  such  a  avstom  of  odnoa- 
tlon  as  they  shall  tlilnh  mont  eligible,  also  to  recommend  sucli  books  as  they  shall 
think  best  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  for^vhieli  thcvaro  designed,  and  to  adopt 
and  recommend  such  measures,  generally,  as  arc  most  likely  to  secure  to  the  rising 
generation  the  best  intelloctnal,  moral,  and  physionl  education,  and  to  diffuse  the 
greatest  qoanUty  of  oaefiil  information  among  the  varions  elaaaea  of  the  com- 
munity. 


An;  biandi  of  Cha  xMiistT  will  lisve  power  to  adopt  uwh  bf-kwa  and  fgoW- 

tiima  u  will  be  aeoeuuy  far  tha  nuui^ment  md  dh  of  the  library,  apparstiu, 
oabiuet,  &a.,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  ao;  deeigni  not  iaoonalatent  with  tha 
gvneral  object  of  tt-  -----'- 


SflVerul  inadtudoiu,  eanendallj-  the  Huna  as  here  prnposed,  have  alreadj  been 
(bnned  in  onr  oountiy,  and  eome  of  them  are  highly  ineini  an j  respeolable ;  that 
othen  maj  and  will  be  fornied,  there  ia  na  doubt.    The  ol^ect  of  the  above  i 


(lea  ii  to  forward  tbe  fonnalion  of  tham  upon  a  i^nerel  plan,  and  to  fono  a  oon- 
BMsdiu-llDkbatween  them  which  will  enable  thi'tn  to  unite  their  sfforla,  and  mu 
ponit^  load  them  W  Tie  with  each  other  in  pnweoDting  their  gsnanl  oiijeet, 
which  IS  oertainly  second  M  no  one  that  ever  soliated  the  talent*  of  ths  philoso- 
pher or  of  the  stateamaa,  or  the  feclinj^  of  the  philanthropist. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  November  of  that  year,  we  find  Mr.  Holbrook 
'  at  Millbnrj,  in  Worcester  County,  Haas.,  where  be  delWereil  a  course 
of  lectures  oa  subjects  in  natural  science,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
succeeded  iu  inducing  thirty  or  forty  of  his  hearers,  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  place,  to  orgsnixe  themselves  into  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement,  which  at  his  request  was  called  "  MiJlbury  Lyceum 
No.  1.,  Brattch  of  the  American  Lyceum."* 

The  formation  of  this  Lyceum  at  Millbury  was  closely  followed  by 
that  of  several  others  io  towns  in  that  vicinity,  and  these  were  soon 
combined,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  general  plan  of  a  Lyceum, 
into  the  "  Worcester  County  Lyceum."  The  Lyceum  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  and  its  connlituent  Totrn  Lyceums,  were  also  shortly 
afterward  organized;  Mr.  Holbrook's  efforts  in  their  case  being  ener- 
getjcatly  aided  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  in  that 
eounty. 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Holbrook,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
devoted  all  bis  efforts  to  the  organization  of  a  system  of  institutions, 
to  bear  the  collective  name  of  The  American  Lyceum ;  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  State  Lyceum  in  each  State,  this  again  of  its  subordinate 
County  Lyceum,  and  these  of  the  ultimate  constituent  bodies  or 
Town  Lyceums.  The  exercises  of  these  bodies  contemplated  gener- 
ally the  instruction  of  their  members  in  such  departments  of  science 
as  were  calculated  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  their 
occupations,  and  this  inatniction  was  to  be  given  by  essays  and  dis- 
cussions among  the  members,  on  plants,  minerals,  Ac.,  from  the 
neigliborhood,  or  on  proper  subjects  in  science  and  art;  and  by  lec- 
tures, either  by  members  or  by  invited  speakers. 

Daring  ths  years  immediately  subsequent  to  1836,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  Boston  his  center  of  operations.  He  commenced  there,  about 
the  year  1828  or  1820,  the  manu^ture  of  philosophical  apparatus 

|lroi[inen(,  *c.,  for  which  m  "Manair  ijfDr.  Orttatm,"  '•  Lffe  ^  lYuwIiy  Clexlam," 
^  HItlBry  tf  AduU  EdHcatltM  In  Eiiflimd,"  "  Lift  if  POalre  dt  Rimer  fa  FTana,"  Ac. 
Uls  iaMadid  Wglri,  inaruiareBnBibaraf  Uila  Joumal.  tame  conirlbmiuB  (o  a  tMmjtl 
earlf  AmtrieaD  culaqirlKa  afthl*  chaEMlcr.    3c«  aott  B,  u  Ih*  and  uC  Ihia  anklt. 
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I  Bchoolt;  in  whicfi  enterpriie  be  vraa  much  ud«d  t^ 
Ilmotliy  ClAXton.*  Thit  bmioeM  is  still  urried  on  by  his  si>B, 
Bwight  Holbrook,  in  coDoecUou  with  a  oorpontioo  called  th«  Hoi-' 
brook  Hannfacturing  Company. 

One  of  tha  fruits  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  Isbon  in  the  Lyceum  cbum 
during  this  period  was  the  assemblii^  of  tha  meeting  at  Columbian 
Hall,  in  Boeton,  March  15th,  1830.  The  oall  to.  this  meeting  was 
itsued  iu  the  name  (^  the  "State  Committea  of  Lyceums,"  and  its 
objects  were  stated  to  be  "to  receive  reports  on  the  progress  of 
Lyceums,  and  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  to  acquire  inform- 
ation as  to  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  and  the  lue  of  school 
and  cheap  scienUfio  apparatus."  The  meeting  -was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  stated  ita  objecta.  Rev.  J.  Going,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  appointed  chairman ;  afld  Mr.  Holbrook,  chairman  of  tha 
committee  of  orrangementB.  During  this  convention,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  a  full  exhibitdon  of  his  school  apparatus,  and  set  forth  his  views 
as  to  it«  use  and  Introduction.  The  discussions  at  this  convention 
covered  many  important  educational  aubjects,  and  one  of  its  results 
was  the  appointment  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitntion 
of  the  American  Institute  of  iDstmction,  and  called  the  convention  to 
establish  that  body,  which  met  at  Boston,  Aug.  19,  1830.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook appears  not  to  have  been  identified  with  this  branch  ot  the 
movement. 

Auother  valuable  suggestion  of  this  convention  was  the  recommend- 
ation of  teacbera'  conventions,  to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  county 
lyceum  meetings,  for  the  purpoae  of  forming  associations  fur  mutual 
improvement ;  and  to  hear  lecturea  on  educational  Bubjecta,  from  lec- 
turere  employed  for  that  purpose.  Numerous  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  accordingly  held  during  the  following  year, 

Mr.  Holbrook  commenced,  during  the  year  1830,  an  undertaking 
in  another  department  of  his  chosen  field  of  tabor,  by  the  pubUcation 
c^  a  series,  entitled  "  Seitntijic  TracU,"  which  were  issued  by  bim 
until  the  year  1832,  with  the  view  of  furniahing  useful  information  to 
the  masses,  on  the  same  principle  with  tbe  publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sodety  for  tbe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Holbrook  withdrew  from  the  editorebip  of  the  "  IVoci*,"  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

This  withdrawal  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Holt^ook's  desire  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  labors  for  I^ceums,  and  to  tbe  interests  of  his 
weekly  paper,  "  Th«  Family  Lyceum"  which  was  commenced  28th 
July,  1832.  This  paper  was  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  his  favorite 
enterprise;  and,  until  its  discontinuance  after  its  first  year,  diflnsed 
•  s«  Now  a 
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among  Uschere  Aivl  &mi1ies  a  vast  unonut  of  hhAiI  misoelluieoiM 
popular  iDformation  on  Bcieotifio  Bnbjecta,  illiutrated  with  manj  re- 
epeotable  wood-outa. 

At  about  tbe  same  period,  a  connnunit^  of  views  brought  Mr. 
Holbrook  into  communication  with  S.  H.  Hall,  then  at  the  bead  of 
the  Teachers' Seminary  at  Andover;  and  be  was  appointed  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  School  Agents'  Society,  oi^nized  in  1831, 
under  tbe  influence  of  Mr.  Hall,  "  U>  procure  and  encourage  trareliog- 
agents  in  behalf  of  schools  and  education."  This  ofBce  be  retained 
during  tbe  several  years  of  tbe  active  operations  of  that  society. 

In  February,  1B31,  Mr.  Holbrook  took  an  active  interest  in  tbe 
formation  of  the  Bbeton  Mechanics'  Lyceum,  whose  origin  is  thus 
given  in  tbe  "Tounff  Mnhanie,"  for  August,  1632. 

The  first  meeting  in  favor  of  fomiiDg  a  Mechanics'  Lyceum  in  tliis  city  (Bos- 
ton) was  called  by  Hi.  Jostah  Holbrook,  February  G,  1831.  Mr.  Timothy  Clax- 
ton  presided,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Baxter  acted  as  secretary.  The  evening  was  occu- 
pied by  llio  discuHsion  of  this  luestion.  "Has  any  dnss  of  tlio  community 
Btrooger  inducements  or  lietler  opportunities  Ebr  mental  iisprovemcDl  than  prac- 
tical mechanicsT  "  which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  meeting  adjourned 
to  February  12tli,  fiir  tiio  disconsion  of  another  questioii,  and  to  take  into  lurttier 
coiuiiderBtioD  the  subject  of  forming  a,  Lyceum.  At  Cliis  mectiUKi  a  proposition 
WBS  mado  to  form  an  assoeiatioo  to  be  called  the  "Union  Lyceum,"  andaDother, 
to  form  oce  to  be  called  tbo  "  Mecliaoics'  Lyceum,"  both  of  which  were  referred 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  wan  voted  to  bo  held  Febmaiy  19tli.  The  Utter 
proposition  prevail^  at  this  meeting;  and  s  committeo  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution,  to  be  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  Febnuiy  25lli. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  tlie  first  season  ;~TruoTllT 
Clmtoh,  president;  G.  W,  Liqiit,  secretary;  Jaiibs  Cooi;eb,  treasurer;  Wu. 
fi.  Daubeu.  and  Joseph  WiQiiTii:t>-,  cumto'ra. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  tbo  Lyceum,  a  system  of  exercises  was  adopt- 
ed, consisting  of  an  elcmentajy  course  of  mechanical  pbilosopliy  and  geometij, 
iHlerBpersed  with  discussions  of  interesting  questions. 

Tlie  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  treated  upon  by  tlie  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
seven  of  thsm  taking  parts  ou  tlie  evenings  of  the  lectures,  and  each  one  occu- 
pying about  a  quarter  of  an  iiour. 

At  a  meeting  held  June  Tth,  (the  same  year,}  tlie  following  subjects  for  lec- 
tures were  adopted,  for  the  second  term;  viz.,  architecture,  political  economy, 
botany,  geology,  natural  history,  astronomy,  biography  of  practical  men.  The 
monibers  were  left  to  choose  tlieir  own  subjects  fiir  essays.  At  a  subsequeat 
meeting,  it  was  voted  that  declamation  should  be  added  to  the  regular  ezereisee 
of  the  fyceum,  which  was  allerward  found  to  increase  tlio  interest  and  uaeful- 
neaa  of  tbe  society. 

About  tbe  year  1834,  Mr.  Holbrook  left  Boston,  and  for  a  few 
years  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  an  effort  to  introduoe  the  jyceum 
system  into  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  quite  successful, 
and  a  large  number  of  town  and  county  lyceuros  were  oi^anieed. 
During  the  course  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Holbrook  conceived  a  plan 
which  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  of  what  his 
favorite  system  could  accomplish ;  viz.,  that  of  a  Universal  Lyceum, 
to  include  national. lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  list  of 
officers  was  made  out,  who  were  invited  to  act,  with  Lord  Brougham 
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to  president,  and  was  published  'in  a  Bmall  pamphlet,  the  "fint 
QHoTterly  Seport,"  blether  with  a  brief  oatltne  of  the  aims  of  the 
institution.  Ur.  Holbrook's  labon  in  Pennsylrania  were  also,  aa  hia 
correspondence  ihows,  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  caase  oF  common 
schools  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Holbrook  appears  already  to  have  been  some  time  contempla- 
ting the  idea  of  Lyceum  Villages ;  which,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  h» 
Mend,  Mr.  8.  W.  S^ton,  of  New  York,  he  terms  "the  central  wheel" 
of  his  system.  During  hia  innnmerable  journeys,  he  made  some 
excursions  in  Ohio,  and  appareatly  labored  with  some  results  in  that 
State.  In  1837,  having  found  a  site,  twelve  miles  south- west  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  the  advantages  of  good  water-power,  and  a  quarry 
of  stone  suitable  for  grindstones,  Mr.  Holbrook  fbuaded  there  the 
Lyo«um  Viilsge  of  Berea.  The  land  occupied  by  this  enterprise, 
five  hundred  acres,  was  vested  in  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees ; 
houses,  shops,  and  a  school-house  were  erected,  and  a  flourishing 
settlement  soon  established.  Berea  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Lyceum  Villages,  with  which  Mr.  Holbrook  would  have 
dotted  the  country ;  and  which  were  intended  to  be  centers  for  the 
residence  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  Lyceum  enterprise,  for  Uie 
practical  exemplification  of  its  principles  in  schools,  whose  teachers 
and  pupils  were  to  spend  some  portion  of  every  day  in  manual  labor, 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  for  the  difiusion  of  the  Lyceum 
system  throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  enter- 
prise, nfler  a  few  years,  came  toadisaatrous  close,  and  was  transferred 
into  other  bands,  leaving  Mr.  Holbrook  under  a  heavy  toad  of  debt, 
which  crippled  all  his  subsequent  efforts,  and  ended  thai  distinctive 
character  which  Berea  had  at  first  assumed.  A  second  Lycenm 
Village  was  also  projected,  and  partially  organized,  at  Westchester, 
If.  Y. ;  the  site  being  chosen  with  a  view  to  ready  co-operation  with 
the  efforts  in  progress  in  New  York  City. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Holbrook  established  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  was,  as  early  as  1 842,  acting  ns  central  agent  of  his  plan  of  School 
Exchanges,  aod  where  ho  occupied  business-rooms  in  the  building  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  corner  of  Elm  and  Grand 
streets.  This  plan  of  exchanges  formed  a  part  of  the  original  schema 
of  Lyceums,  which  were  to  exchange  collections  of  minerals,  &c.,  with 
each  other,  for  their  mutual  instruction  and  advantage.  As  intro- 
duced, however,  during  his  stay  at  New  York,  and  nfterward,  the 
plan  was  intended  to  excite  and  maintain  in  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  an  interest  in  each  other  and  in  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  to  promote  the  collection  of  museums  of  natural 
and  other  objects  in  each  school.    This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of 
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the  collection,  hy  the  pn^nls  of  each  school,  of  mioerala,  pluito,  &o^ 
from  its  own  neighborhood,  and  by  the  formalion  of  coliectiODa  of 
drawiogB,  apedmoDS  of  penmanship,  sewing,  &c^  to  be  exchanged  for 
umilar  or  equivalent  collections  from  othersohooU.  Hiese  museums 
were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  on  the  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  The  delivery  of  snch  lectures,  in  a  plain  and  &miliar 
style,  and  illustrated  from  materials  every  where  at  hand,  had  long 
been  a  mean*  efficiently  employed  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  operating 
upon  the  schools  which  he  visited. 

During  his  stay  in  New  York,  his  friend,  Mr.  Seton,  then  Agent  of 
the  Public  Schools,  drew  np  with  his  assistance  a  scheme  for  applying 
his  favorite  principles  of  edncatioa  to  the  schools  in  that  city.  This 
is  to  be  found,  under  the  title  of  "  Plan  oflmlTvction,"  in  the  "  Fortieth 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  1S46."  Its  features 
are,  his  Iong-8dvocat«d  plans  of  teaching  drawing,  ia  connection  with 
writipg  and  map-drawing,  and  its  furtiier  prosecution  to  some  extent 
as  applied  to  machinery  and  architecture,  and  to  natural  objects ;  the 
collection  of  natural  objects,  the  study  of  them,  and  oral  lectures  on 
them;  and  the  system  of  school  exchanges,  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  collections.  A  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  plan,  in  the  report  of  the  Tniatees  for  the  succeeding  year,  indi- 
cates that  ita  results  were  regarded  as  very  favorable,  so  far  as  it  was 
canied  into  efiect 

In  the  Spring  of  1640,  Mr.  Holbrook  went  to  Washington,  leaving 
bis  bu«DesB  in  New  York  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  intending  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  ascertaining  what  influences  could  be  gained  at 
that  city  in  behalf  of  his  enterprises.  The  results  of  his  labors  in  the 
schools  there  and  in  that  region,  and  his  intercourse  with  public 
officers  and  members  of  congress,  were  such  as  to  give  him  expectv 
tions  of  enlisting  the  asustance  or  iofluenceof  the  federal  government 
in  some  way  in  the  wider  extension  and  firmer  establishment  of  his 
system  of  instruction,  and  that  city  remained  his  residence  and  the 
center  of  his  operations  until  his  death. 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Seton,  dated 
Washington,  Nov.  10,  1850,  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Holbrook  was  propwing  to  accomplish  his  objects.  He 
anggesta, 

Pirtt,  A  propcMl  tor  Iha  New  York  schooli,  pnbllo  and  wati,  to  dirrM  theft 
SttentJon  fbr  one  month  to  Iha  wmpla  Ji^finile  objeot  oT  prepsring;  SD  c£iir[ii|;,  a 
free  gift,  for  the  prMideDl  of  the  United  Stotei,  tor  eaoh  member  of  hii  nhinat, 
•nd  Ebr  every  member  of  omgrcH,  nuking  in -the  whole  nbont  three  hnndrad  of 
their  free-will  offerings. 

Steond,  That  ihewi  ofTering*  oontain,  in  each  ntar,  ■  map  of  the  Stale  of  tba 
i«dpiettt,«adamapof  Paleitine;  ifprsotunUe.  a  sketch  ofiome  geokgioal  fixin- 
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breed  of  Bhe«p,  oo<r,  or  hona,  wma  plant  of  Iha  brm  or  gBnusu,  vr  luaia  impie- 
maut  ued  by  the  farmer.  Sotnethib^  of  acbool  architMlare,  eiuier  In  balldlDgi 
or  fiitum,  would  haTo  ■  ■pecHio  ■(■n  and  tendene;.  Bmne  writteD  axtraot  from 
•DoioDt  laiala  or  modeni  italemieD,  or  aomo  poetry  of  religfona  or  pHtriotia  tend- 
taaj.  Something  from  MoKa,  Dnvld,  IbbIiJi,  St.  Pan),  or,  still  better,  from  Him 
whom  St.  Fiul  presobed ;  from  Waabington,  Adami,  Clay,  Webster,  or  aoj  other 
preferred. 

Yon  know  I  am  jjartial  to  drawing  and  writing.  "Draaing  htftrt  Writing," 
given  in  a  (heel  prepared  tot  the  ipecl&o  ot^ect  of  a  "  little  Utnxn,"  ia  already 
powerfnlly  opemUTe  id  leaveping  Ine  wfacde  lamp.  Aa  theae  have  been  dona 
b^nttfnllj'  in  primariea  aa  vet)  aa  the  upper  Kchoota,  ud  done  rapidly,  large 
nambera  of  them  mi|^t  be  produced,  •  •  •  In  addition  to  leTeral  of  thoM 
rimpla  epecimene  of  "  Drawing  and  Writing,"  in  the  paokaxei  to  the  membera, 
milliona  would  readily  be  dktributed  by  them,  acattered  broadoaat  over  the  whole 
land,  oertaia  to  pmre  good  teed  in  good  aufl. 

The  third  proposal  ia,  (o  htiTc  (hem  lor  New  Tear'a  Gifts,  coming  from  the 
grand  central  wheel  (n  the  great  commeroial,  to  be  cast  Into  the  other  grand 
eentral  wheel  in  the  great  political,  metropolis. 

My  fourth  aoggeetion  ia,  by  tbeM  aiid  other  allmnlaDta  and  aids,  to  baieaa  Urg« 
and  rich  an  eihlbition  at  the  next  New  York  "  Schalara'  fUr  "  a*  possible,  with 
tbe  apecial  dengn,  pabliely  exprrMed,  of  having  that  followed  by  a  aimllsr  eihiU- 
OoD  in  Philndtlphio,  then  in  Baltimore,  then  Waahington,  Richmond,  Ralegh, 
Cbarleslon,  New  Orleans,  &<>.,  &o ;  taking  ■  national  mroait,  whioh,  oDoa  well 
alarted,  will  atop  when  the  Hndson  and  Atnaaon  atop.    •    '    * 

Another  letter  b>  Mr.  Seton,  written  the  nest  day,  eiplaiiu  tb« 
rettilta  hoped  for  from  the  meitiis  tht»  enumerated,  and  well  illns- 
tratea  at  once  the  strong  practtcal  t^deaciee,  tbe  enthnsiMtic  hope- 
ftdnesB,  and  the  Tagueneaa  in  tracing'  lines  of  fdtnre  sction,  which 
wera  prominent  characteriatica  in  Mr.  Holbrook's  character  and 
labors. 

*  *  *  I  will  now  give  yoa  aeveral  resalta,  oertain,  aa  It  sttema  to  me,  to 
arias  from  the  elemools  named,  if  used  aa  auggcaled. 

Firii,  An  irunitdiate  and  substantive  beoelit  to  the  pupils  aiding  in  the  "  New 
Year's  Gifts  "  propoaed.  Hardly  a  principis  in  young  bangs,  as  the  element  and 
fonndatioti  of  futare  life,  Rill  be  left  in  diiusc  Every  leMon  presented  (o  iheiD, 
on  whatever  subject,  will  be  more  thoroughly  beoauae  more  practically,  learned. 
In  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  fto.,  Ac,  there  wfll 
be  stronger  and  higher  mentAl  action,  beoauae  foui^ed  on  a  moral  bnsis, 

Steand,  Such  a  proposal  or  such  exeroiaea  in  New  York  would  rooaa  the 
aoboola  here,  and  In  many  other  plaoea,  to  nmilar  aotioD,  erentnally  prodnaing  n 
Ntumios  infloenoe  upon  the  achoola  of  New  York. 

Tkird,  It  would  direotly  enlist  the  "  powera  that  be  "  here,  from  the  preaident 
down,  sefarately  and  joiDlly,  in  this  oommon  osaae ;  leading  ^1  government  funo- 
lienariea,  both  state  and  natiuoal,  to  tillow  Ibeir  example. 

FauTth,  A pB«iGc tendency  with  the  North  and  South;  aa  in  it  there ii no  North 
ood  Soath.  If  tba  oociBan  sboald  be  somewhat  imposing,  it  would  have  a  very 
'"  '  '  wDoe  in  settlii^  the  dvUitbed  and  oonndMi 
ir  country  to  reel  to  and  fro. 

Ftftk,  "  Ct»t  a»  onaea  fiatagt,"  making  tbs  mail  a  "  common  eorrier." 
Tba  buBadiatecall  fcr  saeh  ■  qMem,  by  nuteriola  in  aotMl  pcaeaaion  of  tha  law- 
makwa,  would  almcot  of  ooorse  be  met  by  the  neoesaitiea  at  Ihs  oaae.  If  every 
mambw  of  eongreaaoould  receive  at  the  same  time  a  package  of  juvenile  produots 
Ibr  Ua  own  pattianlar  nae,  and  be  requested  to  distribute  others  wtdaiy  amcaig 
Ua  ocHiatitaenta,  the  Dcotadty  of  the  cose,  and  the  popularity  of  the  measure,  acting 
throMgb  the oooDtry  generally,  wonid  inralllbly,  I  lhiok,le^  loa  libera  poat-offioe 
pcfiOT.  Bvery  ana  moat  see  this  one  point  to  be  of  very  great  conaideratjon  to  oar 
when  country,  In  all  ila  iataresti — political,  commercial,  solentiSc,  sodal,  inora], 
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Sixth,  A  nstional  *]»tem  oT  "  ludmtrial  Eihlbilioiu,"  of  the  tfOTeltDg  Md«r, 
brJDgiDff  emh  Pihibition  to  aid  and  bu  lided  by  ■>!  the  r«it.  The  (pnjjmena  dia- 
ttibated  w  {anpoaed  over  the  coontry,  pmentvd  in  direct  aaDDectian  with  thia 
plan  as  one  of  (he  objeola,  would  inevitably  briDsipeoimcna  ftom  Turiona  plaoea 
■ad  JD  inoreaud  Dumben  lo  the  Deit  Scholan' Fair  in  the  tpnng.  SpocimeM 
thai  aent  in  would  at  ooc«  farniih  materiali  lot  mxamejuaBg  a  traveling  ayitem 
of  eihibitiona,  and  create  a  deep  Interest  in  tliem.  If,  fir  example,  ihe  apeamen* 
Bhonld  be  lent  rrorn  fhiladelphia,  thoae  ipeeiniims  in  oue  way  oc  another  would  be 
ao  much  itock  in  bnaineai,  and  be  certain  to  create  a  desire  tu  hsTe  it  reciprocatod 
ip  tbet  place.  So  it  woald  be  eapmially  here,  and,  ■■  one  of  ila  reaults,'prodlM>a 
fleah  and  blood  apoo  tfae  "  dry  bonea  "  here  under  the  name  of  trntteee.    *  ■  ■ 

Sevtnlk,  A  call  for  dklricl  pnifeiaars  for  the  whole  oonatry,  to  hold  meetinga 
ODoe  a  Dionlh,  or  lAeaer,  ooiuating  perhapi  or  delegationi  fram  the  ichoob  in  • 
f^rea  lowD  or  dietriut.  To  illuatrate  :  anppoaa  county  anperiiilendi^nta  of  aobotda 
be  derated  into  county  laientiGo  proTmwn,  to  give  monthly  lecture*  in  each  town 
of  the  county,  under  an  ■iraagement  for  all  theachoola  to  participate,  not  id  much 
in  hearin)!  lecture*  a*  in  preparinii  material*  lijr  inctroMing  each  other,  under  Ihe 
oegaaion  of  the  lecturea  and  ih*  aid  of  tlie  leclaren. 

Bigklk,  Giving  an  oraaaion  tot  the  "  Lot  Plan"*  u  the  foundation  of  aelf-inatrM- 
tion,  raiuDg  up  profeaaor*  to  carry  it  ont  tbmu^  the  oooulry.  I  am  Killed  in  Um 
belief  thai  anch  profeaaor*  can  never  bu  prepared  in  our  college*,  [Here  Mr. 
HulbnxJi  refen  lo  aome  geok^;tcal  lectnrea  Utaly  heard  by  him,  and  contraalB  the 
COtnmoD  method  and  hi*  own  by  aaying  i]  My  geology  oonnali  of  (acta,  aolnal 
tbing*,  about  the  earth.  Thdr*  i*  *pecQlalH>D  abontthe  mode  of  the  earth'*  eiHt- 
ence.  Mine  telle  me  what  monntaina  are.  '  Theira  tella,  or  qKCulalca,  whether 
they  were  formed  thi*  way  or  that.  Mine  give*  oertain  and  intereeliug  knowl- 
edga  to  yonng  minda.  Their*,  lo  e  great  extent,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  tninda, 
their  own  iuoladed. 

But  DO  definite  and  effident  co-operation  Reems  to  have  bwn 
Mcured  from  any  ofGcial  source;  and,  during  tlie  years  1862  and 
1653,  hie  correspondence  ahowB  that  occasional  fita  of  despondency, 
doubtleu  in  some  meaaure  the  result  of  exceaaive  mental  labor,  y/en 
annoying  bim ;  and  be  began  to  apeak  of  leafing  bis  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  other  hands.  In  May,  1854,  be  made  a  journey  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  bosineas  connected  witlt  bis  enterpri^ ;  and, 
having  tvalked  out  alone  one  morning,  was  evidently  collecting  min- 
erals, as  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in  doing  for  some  weekn,  from 
tfae  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  creek,  and  lost  Lis 
footing,  fell  into  the  nater,  and  was  drowned.  He  was  not  missed 
for  a  day  or  two,  being  supposed  to  be  visiting  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  on 
Marching  for  him,  bis  body  was  found,  on  the  24tb  of  May,  floating 
in  the  water.  He  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Lynchburg,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  bad  already  become  interested  in  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  science  and  eduoation. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annoal  session,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  August  following,  on  the  annonnoement  by  Mr. 
Gideon  F,  Hiayer,  of  Boston,  of  the  fact  and  circumatancee  of  his 
death,  passed  the  following  resolulions. 

Whertat,  Since  lh»  lait  annual  meeting  of  the  Imtilule,  our  aMOclate  and 
mteemed  friend,  J<iainh  Tlolbrook,  baa  been  remoied  by  dealh  fhim  the  soeue  of 
hh  early  labor* ;  therefore, 

-  Tbli  Kenu  to  hiva  l»aD  i  DudiOuIlDii  of  Mr.  HoLbrook'i  aclMBM  of  a  Ljewim  Vltl*(*. 
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JlcMlved,  ^Mt,  M  loran  of  aelenoe,  orbumaa  ptognm,  and  of  nun,  i*«,  tha 
nemben  oTlhe  American  loatitnte  of  lualruotlon,  lament  Ihslraa,  to  oantclTea  and 
to  the  world,  of  Jniah  Holbrook,  one  of  ibe  origiaal  memlKn  of  the  ImUtuU. 

Rttaittd,  That  in  the  exampls  of  Mr.  Ilolbrook  the  young;  traoher  is  taught 
Ibat  rnerg7,  devotion  lu  diitj,BDd  penererance  vrill  aooompliab  ererj  r«aaon&« 
objrol  at  wbich  tbe  miad  may  aim  ;  thai  a  reaulutn  will,  and  fiiednew  of  parpots 
lo  ono  end,  evtr  aeoare  eventnal  coroeas. 

Retaivcd,  Tbat  oar  whole  oommiiDity  owea  a  debt  of  laMlng  (^tilndB  to  tlu 
deceaaed,  aa  having  bmn  (he  fiither  of  the  lyMcm  of  I^Oeunu,  bif  which  a  laat* 
lor  KieDoe  haa  been  exciled,  and  the  yonng  of  onr  aliea  and  villagea  hava  beMi 
allured  from  frivolona  if  not  hartfol  pleaaore,  and  inatracled  iu  aubjeota  which 
enlarge,  eleiate,  and  improre  the  mind  and  hEsrt. 

Rrialved,  That,  m  teuchera  and  frienda  of  vommon  ■chool  ediioalioD,we  hold 
in  gratefnl  remcmbroiKe  the  lifo  aiid  labora  of  Joaiah  HolbroiA,  who  was  among 
the  firat  lo  inUwlaoe  into  oar  achooki  the  oae  of  apparatna  ibr  the  illuatration  of 
Science,  and  to  inlrodaoe  and  recommend  the  collection  of  geolc^oal  apeoimena, 
to  eicite  in  iheyoong  an  intereet  in  the  formation  of  the  material  world. 

Rimlctd,  That  we  ainceivly  aympathiio  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
deceaaed  in  their  affliction,  and  tmat  Ibat  the  remembratioe  of  hla  naefol  liEa,  and 
beneficent  efibrta  Ibr  the  nniTcraal  improvemant  of  man,  will  abide  with  them,  to 
aaanage  their  irrieC 

Rtiahifd,  That  theas  reaotntiona  be  entered  on  the  reoorda  of  the  Inatitnte, 
and  that  ■  copy  of  them,  aisned  by  the  president  and  reoording  aecretary,  be 
tmnamilted  to  the  family  of  the  deceaaed. 

Remarks  in  support  of  the  reeolutions  were  mftde  by  Measre.  Oreen- 
leaf,  of  Bradford ;  A.  Greanlenf,  of  Brookljn,  N.  T. ;  and  Z.  Richards,  of 
WashiDgtoa,  D.  C,  after  which  tba  reaolutlona  were  adopted  unaoi- 
tnoiulf. 

While  thus  tracing  a  brief  outline  or  the  main  facta  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  life,  we  hnve  not  attempted  to  give  any  extended  statement 
or  crilicisra  of  his  views  or  purposes,  nor  of  the  system  of  instrument- 
alities by  which  he  sought  to  realize  them.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  his  merits  in  respect  to  the  origination  of  the  various 
educational  reforms  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  None  can  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  been  n  most  faithful  and  efficient  laborer 
in  promoting  many  of  tlie  most  important  of  them.  A  view  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  following  appreciative  sketch,  by  his  early  friend, 
Prof  Wm.  Rassell,  which  we  gladly  insert,  at  the  risk  of  some 
unimportant  repetiUons. 

BBCOLLBOnOlffl    OF    JOBIAII    ROLBROOK. 

Among  those  friends  of  education  who  took  an  active  part  in  endeavon  fbr 
the  improvement  of  schools,  during  the  sooond  quarter  of  the  present  oentury, 
none  labored  more  strennontly  or  devotedly  than  Josiah  Holbrook.  Nor  was 
he  le«  active  in  the  aphere  of  benevolent  exertion  fbr  the  difftislon  of  oselbl 
knowledge  in  sdentiflo  tbnns  among  adults,  engaged  b  the  various  pnrsnits  of 
life  and  particularly  those  occupied  in  fennlng. 

In  both  these  spheres,  his  traty  disinterGstod  and  philanthropic  spirit,  impelled 
by  a  sen!  which  habitually  rose  to  enthusiam,  aimed  at  nothing  ghort  of  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  Ibrmsend  aspect  of  education  in  our  schools  of  every  grade, 
\>-y  introducing  in  them  all,  as  the  principal  menus  of  mental  discipline  and  de- 
velopment, the  study  of  naturai  ohjpcts.  and  of  the  common  phenomena  and 
a  of  dature,  in  the  vnrioua  departments  of  her  grent  "kingdom."    A 
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large  idure  of  his  sttenHon  was  bealowed  on  Ingeniaas  contrinncea,  also,  tf 
which  the  different  departmeots  oT  phjaical  and  mathematical  scieoce  might  b« 
■uccesBlblly  illustrated.  As  a  philacUiropic  refanner  of  ndety,  he  took  a  deep 
tatereot  in  the  welfiuv  of  the  laboring  daasee,  and  occupied  much  oT  big  time  in 
daritdng  meaanres  for  sectuing  to  them  the  benefits  derived  (Vom  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  In  the  Ibrms  of  science  and  of  art,  connected  with  the  habitual  occa- 
patiotiaof  iDdividuala  and  communities.  In  these  eodeaTora  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  passed;  and  hia  lamented  deaih  was  cansed  b;  his  seal  in  sucb 
pimniitB. 

As  an  active  and  eCBcient  fiiend  of  education,  auning  at  results  strictly  prac- 
tical and  reibrmaloiy,  Ur.  Holbrook  devoted  hJmaeH  with  great  eamestnesB,  to 
several  prominent  points  of  great  importance,  in  hia  view,  to  the  improvement 
of  schools.  One  of  these  primary  objects  of  attenticm  was  the  iotroducUon  of 
the  study  of  bUmty,  in  dmpto  fbrms,  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of 
joung  children.  When  visitlDg  schools  for  this  purpoMt  his  method  was  to  take 
the  whole  school  and  the  teacher  into  the  neaieat  field,  and  set  all  hands  to 
woric,  gathering  for  inspection,  as  many  different  fbrms  of  leaves  as  could  be 
fcand.  These  were  careliilly  examined  and  compared,  thdr  resemblances  and 
differences  cloeel]'  observed  and  minutely  disooMed,  In  a  brief  oral  fleld-lectore, 
oonaisting  of  conversational  questions  and  answers  between  the  Instructor  and 
hia  piqiils.  On  returning  to  the  school-nxnn,  tbe  children  were  directed  to  placs 
ttieii  gathered  treasures  of  leaves,  for  preservation,  in  their  old  writing-books; 
each  of  which  was  Ibeneelbrward  to  wear  the  dignified  name  of  "jfeiium,"  or 
leaf-book.  A  subsequent  employment  for  rainy  days  and  spare  hours  was  tbe 
drawing,  on  the  blackboard  or  on  the  slate,  the  simple,  elementary  geometrical 
bnoa  which  lay  at  the  bass  of  the  different  shapes  of  the  leaves.  This  last  ex- 
erdse  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle manual  of  geometij,  adapted  to  juvenile  pufrils^  and,  in  the  case  of  more 
advanced  classes  by  reference  to  a  set  of  geometrical  solids,  also  prepared  for 
the  express  purpose. 

In  this  truly  natural  method  of  Instmctlon,  fonnded  on  a  philoaophicnl  appeal 
to  tbe  constitutional  tendencies  of  thought,  and  f^lng,  and  action  in  childhood, 
there  was  a  most  toccessAil  exerdae  and  development,  and  a  judidous  and 
tMlUil  trabing,  of  two  {Homineot  Acuities  of  tbe  young  mind — obMnaUoa  and 
imUatim.  The  phyticnl  and  moral  effect,  too,  of  the  inspiring  change  from  the 
confinement  of  the  school-room  to  the  sunlight  and  fresh  open-air,  together  with 
the  invigoratii^  bodily  activity  attending  the  flold-exornse,  and,  again,  the 
alternation  to  tiie  quiet  sedutfon  and  tliougbthil  application  within  doors,  all 
tended  to  produce  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  for  the  paaung  hour,  but  for  the 
tendencies  and  habits  of  liffe. 

Here,  moreover,  was  exemplified  the  true  economy  of  teaching.  Beoees-time 
was  rendered  a  brief  season  of  healthftit  recreation;  oorkdncive,  also,  to  genuine 
si^oyment  and  mental  progress.  Botany  waa  so  introduced  as  to  lead  to  the 
practice  of  drawmg,  and  drawing  to  tbe  study  of  elementary  geometry,  while 
the  airangement  of  the  leaf-book  waa,  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  silent  but 
most  effectual  lesson  of  order  and  neatness  in  luibit,  and  tbus  laying  the  fbundar 
tlon  for  the  subsequent  philosophical  discipline  of  classiflcation.  Under  such 
training,  which  combines  so  many  subsidiBry  exercises  in  but  one  apparent  pro- 
cess of  culture,  tbe  pupil  is  advanced  and  developed  In  liia  natural  unity  of  lift^ 
heart,  mind,  and  wHl,  and  cordially  co-operates  in  bis  own  education. 
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.Another  qwcdal  object  of  tttetttion  Id  ICr.  Holbnmk'i  modsof  procedDn^wM 
a  practical  oonne  of  itudy  In  elemeDtBTy  ftolon-  His  practice  wu,  ia  Sntfo- 
dodng  ttit  bnwcb,  to  "  begin,  oontinae,  and  end  "  witH  GzcuiBimia  and  fleld-lee- 
•ODS,  in  all  casra  in  which  aocb  a  oourae  wu  pntcticftble;  And  m«n;  odulta,  in 
TarioUB  parts  oT  the  United  States,  atill  remember  with  pleasura  their  parlicipe- 
tion  in  the  beneflte  of  such  rambles  In  their  achool-daTS.  In  dtf  Bchoola,  will) 
pupils  too  young  fbr  Um  lengUi  of  walk  required  fbr  ■tail)'  in  the  field,  Ills  plan 
was  alwajB  to  teach  with  specimen  in  hand,  and,  in  all  caaee,  to  encourage  his 
cIbbkb  to  make  collection^  and  contribnte  to  t^  formation  of  achool-cabineta. 
With  a  view  to  this  nsull^  he,  (br  succesrive  Tears,  organized  an  exteoaiTe  ar- 
rangement far  the  exchange  of  local  coUectioni  of  spedminui ;  and,  Ibi  the  pur- 
pose of  extonding  the  moral  interest  of  such  collections,  he  eDlaiged  liis  plan  so 
as  to  embrace,  in  the  Bystem  of  school  exchanges,  ipecimonB  of  drawing,  pen- 
manahip,  and  needle-woric  b;  the  papiU  of  schools  in  all  parte  of  the  Uaion. 
The  eSbct  of  this  part  of  Itr.  Holbrook's  plaus  was  nndoubtedlj  to  "provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works"  amoi^  the  juvenito  girers  and  receivera;  altliou^ 
it  gave  liae  to  "skeptical  doubts"  in  somo  minds  as  to  the  result  of  "so  many 
irons  in  the  fire." 

An  excellent  fentore  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  plans,  and  ono  of  unquestioned  bene- 
fit, was  that  of  BU(^;esting  and  procuring  the  introduction  Into  schools  of  Uie 
fUwfrofJM  apparalm  which  bears  his  name,  and  wliicb  his  son  oontinuea  Co 
ftmish  to  a<diooU  throughout  our  country.  Ur.  Hidbrook,  by  his  success  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  teacheis  to  the  ImportuuM  of  using  visible  illustra- 
tions In  bU  Ibrms  of  higtniction  which  admit  of  their  use,  rendered  an  invalua- 
able  service  to  the  improvomenC  of  education,  and  contributed,  in  no  alight 
dc^n^to  the  diffbaion  of  those  views  which,  of  Ute  ycttrs,  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  our  higher  seminaries  of  those  more  complicated  and  costly  illustra- 
tioni  which  advanced  instmction  requires. 

The  main  object  of  intenat  to  Hr.  Holbrook's  own  mind,  was  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  United  States,  of  popvbir  ouociofioiu  for  Ou  cUffuMon  y' 
KimUJu:  knowledge  txttaeeted  vnlh  lie  we/al  orb.  Th6  plan  and  operation  of  a 
national  system  of  regularly  organised  assodations,  furnished  with  "  a  central 
heart,  conducting  arteries,  and  rctuniing  veins,"  securing  the  circulation  of  a 
vital  current  of  science  tlvougbout  our  country,  was  the  bvorite  theme  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  unceasing  aun  of  his  endeavor^  during  the  greater  port  of  his 
life.  To  bring  his  views  and  purposes  to  acRial  accomplishniMit,  he  traveled  fbr 
successive  yeei^  fhim  place  to  place,  founding  branches  of  i^at  he  fimdl; 
termed  the  "  Ameiksn  Lycenm ; "  and  many  of  Uieae  establishments  remam  as 
memorials  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  and  still  wear  the  deoigDatioD  of  "  lyceuin," 
although  the  ide*  of  connected  mmiflcations  was  never  perfectly  rooliied. 

Mr.  Holbrook  organized  and  conducted  the  first  lyoeum,  so  called,  in  his  own 
town,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  cQass  of  mechanics  and  &rmer«,  some 
of  whom  took  part  personally  la  the  exercises  of  thehr  weekly  evenlng-clasi. 
Many  towns  and  villBgea  in  New  Kngland  owe,  primarily,  their  weekly  intel- 
lectual treat  of  a  popular  lecture  to  tiie  genial  spirit  and  persevwing  labors  of 
Ur.  Holbrook,  the  &ther  and  founder  of  the  lyceum  system.  The  influenee 
which  he  has  thus  exerted  on  the  intolligeuce^  the  tastes,  and  the  habita  of  New 
England,  will  long  continui^  we  may  trust,  to  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
gratefUl  remembrance. 

To  the  earnest  spirit  and  peraevering  endeavors  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  the  dtf 
of  Boston  owe^  In  port,  one  of  its  moat  exoeUent  uutitntioua— the  Lowdl  leo- 
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ttmi^  fivtD  which  MMirae,  ■*  >  peTenuial  (bontahi,  U»  streatoB  oT  sdeDtiOc  in- 
ftracUcm  KininaUr  inue,  ibr  the  beneSt  of  tbooBBiid* — not  only  of  the  cititeiu, 
bat  oT  the  muif  vtelton  from  rftiiooB  portioni  of  'Seir  Eagland,  who  are  at- 
tnoted,  in  Dot  a  Cnr  lustaiiMa,  br  the  high  adruitae««  for  i&lellactuiil  culture 
and  enjoTment  irhidi  that  nobte-hearted  dtCj  affordi^  alike  to  tbs  denizan  at  her 
monidpal  cirele  and  the  atranger  witbhi  her  galea.  la  the  iriDter  of  182S-9, 
Hr.  Holbrook  came  to  the  citj  of  Boeton,  (br  the  douUe  puipoae  of  rendering 
•errice  to  the  caoae  of  eduoatiim,  by  his  costomaty  viBita  to  the  echoola,  and  of 
establiihing  a  tjcemn  associatian,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  such  an  ar- 
ni^ement  might  exert  on  oUier  town*  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  follow  ttie  lead 
<rf'  Boston,  in  mattera  of  intelleatDHl  and  social  relatloB, 

The  English  Socie^  ibr  the  Diffusion  of  TJwAd  Knowledge  had,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  called  fbrth  ereiy  where  the  sympethj  and  laal  of  all  fHenda  of  eda- 
eatioD  and  of  popular  progreo.  Ut.  Holbrook,  accordiD^;,  haring  sobjected 
his  plan  to  soeh  modifications  as  the  drmnnstancea  of  a  city  like  Boston  «eemed 
to  reqoii^  and  hsTing  laid  his  Tiews  befbre  men  of  infloeace  in  the  place — 
among  whose  namea  were  fbnnd,  as  ever,  anspicions  in  such  ondertakiags,  those 
of  Danid  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  and  otlien  of  like  spirit — a  public  meet- 
ing, honored  by  the  preeeoce  of  such  men,  was  hold,  which  aoon  eventuated  in 
the  Ibnnation  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  DiSWon  of  Uselbl  Knowledge, 
wfaoK  plan  and  proceedings  suggested,  it  is  well  known,  to  the  disccmiog  qiind 
of  Uie  I^e  John  Lowell,  tlte  idea  of  the  odmlmble  arrangement  for  the  course 
of  gntnitous  public  lectures  which  bears  his  honored  name. 

Nor  can  we  here  Justly  pnss  by  the  Boston  Lyceum,  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  views  whicli  originated  with  the  mind  of  Ur.  Holbrook,  nlthougli 
■ubmitted  to  those  modifications  which  an  independent  orgsnizatiDn  in  a  popu- 
lous city  naturally  required. 

Tlie  success  wliidi  Ur.  Hulbrook's  endcsvors  met  in  his  visits  to  the  different 
parts  of  New  England,  with  n  view  to  the  ostablisbment  of  lyccums,  induced 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  in  this  connection  and  that  of  vinting  schools,  end 
to  extend  them  into  the  Middle  States.  Tliere  lie  foond  a  still  wider  field  of 
action  in  his  fevorito  purposes;  and,  in  sooie  places,  the  effect  of  his  bbora  was 
to  awoken  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject  of  papular  education,  where  it  Lad 
gubsidsd  or  slumbered,  and  in  some  instances  wtiere  the  subject  hod  been  met 
In  the  spirit  of  unmitigated  hostility.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  portiona  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvnnia,  where  a  vigorous  movemetit  in  favor  of  education  was 
in  progress  in  cortoio  quartens,  but  a  bitter  opposition  was  manifested  in  other*. 

Having  secured  the  hearty  co-oporalion  of  on  infiuential  liccnliate  of  the 
Dutch  Eeformed  Cliurch,  who  recognized  in  their  true  hght  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Holbrook,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  presenting  his 
views  of  pmcticel  popular  education  with  such  success  that,  ere  many  mouths 
had  elapsed,  a  teacheni'  convention  was  held,  in  tlie  fhll  s[urit  of  such  s  gather- 
ing, and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people  generally,  In  Lycoming  coun^ — pre- 
viously dedgruted.  In  a  popular  phrasa,  as  "iear"  county.  In  this  region,  some 
of  the  former  invetcrnte  enemies  of  educaUon  were  heard  exclaiming,  "  Yes,  if 
(Ut  is  educaUon,  we  want  it  This  will  make  our  sons  better  tkrmers ;  and  they 
win  know,  when  they  are  selling  their  farms,  whether  they  are  selling  coal,  and 
time,  and  Iron,  too." 

8U1I  ardently  pursuing  tils  original  plan  of  a  national  osodatioD  for  the  dif- 
fludon  of  acieQce  among  the  people,  Mr.  Holbrook  qient  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  in  the  DiMriat  of  GolotDbia,  where  he  occuplwl  bimi^  hi  preparing  the  wi? 
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the  bMd-quartcra  of  ft  uatiooftl  If  ceum.  With  this  new,  he  derated  tana  tine 
to  the  exanuiuttiOD  oT  the  wHeDtific  iiutitutione  of  the  oity,  ted  the  iiupeetioa 
of  ttie  ooDdition  of  ^ricoltDie  In  the  vicini^.  Id  oonnectioD  with  the  latlv 
nitjeot,  he  prepared  a  series  of  BTtJclea  oni^TicQltanl  chemiatrj,  for  the  "Natitm- 
al  MeOif/encer,"  which  were  read  with  great  interest  througbont  the  wide  ^)hera 
of  the  drcolatioa  of  that  aicelleiit  paper.  Ooca^nnll;  be  divenifled  hie  pur- 
BoitR  hj  excur«ian«,  nndertalcen  for  tba  putpoae  of  expiring  the  geologj  and 
ucertuniag  the  mioeralogical  wealth  of  the  adjacent  r^ions  of  TirgiiuA. 

On  ODe  of  theee  tours,  when  boating  not  &t  fhnn  I^chburg,  tempted  bj  ml 
■ppsrentlj  Taluabla  qtecimen,  imbedded  in  the  steep,  rockj'  bank  of  the  oreeic, 
be  clunbed  to  obtain  it,  and,  tnuting  for  Buiq>ort  to  his  hold  of  ajutting  portion 
of  rock,  it  uolbrtunalelj  gave  mj ;  and,  whetlier  owing  to  fatal  hurts  ia  hia  Ul 
or  his  inabilit}'  to  swim,  he  was  drowned  in  the  deep  pool  below. 

In  bis  death,  the  great  common  canse  tiS  popolar  education  met  with  ta  iR»- 
porable  loss,  which,  erer;  fear,  is  felt  more  deeply  as  his  wide  views  and  disln- 
temted  life  come  to  be  nnderstood  and  more  justly  appreciated,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Aguseiz  have  led  Inateuctora  to  feel  more  deeply  the  great  ralne  of  th* 
study  of  Nature,  as  the  divinely-appranted  school  of  the  young  mind. 

Toachora,  too  young  to  bare  held  interooursa  with  Ifr.  Holtnook,  BinnetiBe* 
lA  the  question,  Why  was  he  not  more  sucoosafDl  in  his  purpoaee — why  was  bft 
not  more  adequately  supported  in  his  noble  endeavors?  The  answer  ia  easy  t» 
those  who  knew  him — a  quiet,  retiring,  onoatentatious  man,  little  aCtentiTe  t» 
the  coDTentional  circumstances  of  arbitrary  sodal  life^  Bomewbat  negligent  of 
appeanncea,  never  caring  to  assert  himself  strong  in  his  conscious  good  purpoM^ 
enthusiastic  in  the  contemplatioa  of  a  great  plao  of  practical  utility,  utteriy  in* 
different  to  "filthy  lucre,"  walking  twenty  miles  on  a  stretch  lor  the  "hkrgesl 
liberty "  of  geologizing  or  botamziug,  making  all  his  experiments  on  metal» 
with  hia  own  hands  in  the  blacksmith's  shop.  On  one  occeuon,  the  writer  of 
(his  communicatiou  mot  him  issuing  trom.  such  a  scene  in  the  streets  of  Brocdc' 
lyn — his  workiug-coat  both  shabby  with  age  and  badly  torn ;  hia  face  begrimed 
with  smoko  and  eoot,  and  his  bands  in  the  same  condition  j  bat  his  eye  gleam- 
ing, fhim  under  ila  heavy,  masBive  eyebrow,  with  delight  at  the  result  of  his 
^operation,  aad  hia  whole  soul  buoyant  with  the  amount  of  business  then  dally 
done  at  hia  Sctiool  Exchange  OEBco  in  Canal  Street,  New  Torii — packages  ar- 
riving daily  from  the  tUrthcst  cast,  west,  north,  and  soulh.  As  he  left  the  (eny  . 
for  his  office,  he  pursued  his  way  along  Broadwt^,  utteriy  nnconacioua  of  the- 
state  of  his  outward  man,  but  evidently  in  su  inwsrd  "  glory  and  a  joy  "  a» 
deop-felt  OS  tliat  of  the  peasant-poet  in  his  raptnrM  of  inspiration. 

The  unworldly  npirit  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  his  shyaeas  io  society,  the  plain  s^le 
and  lenor  of  hia  doily  life,  aJid  his  entire  absorption  in  his  peculiar  plana  and 
purposes,  all  laid  him  open  to  misapprehension  j  and  to  some,  who  formed  their 
conceptions  of  the  man  from  first  impressions  or  slig^it  acquaintance,  it  was  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  be  informed  that  he  poeaeescd  the  advantagee  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  waa  a  respected  fnaduate  of  Yale  College.  Had  he  preesnted  htmaetf 
in  certain  circles  among  us,  with  the  pre«tige  of  an  anpronounceable  fweigik 
name,  uid  the  insignia  of  some  European  sdentiflc  insticntioi^  hia  views  and 
alms  would  probably  have  met  with  a  flattering  recognition.  It  plewed  him 
better  to  be  what  he  was — a  plain,  stmighlfbrward  man,  a  practical  teadier  of 
ddldhood  and  youth,  and  an  unpretending  friend  of  popular  ^iiimiiw     Tha 
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pnblklt;  wblch  his  peculwr  poaitlon  InvolTed,  and  which  lome  wbo  did  not 
know  tfae  mui  attributed  to  ■  lore  of  notoriety,  was  la  nnaToidable,  not  an  in- 
lenUonftl,  result  of  tbe  conrsa  which  he  had  to  pureue,  woriiing  out — (br  the 
MOHt  pitrt,  alone  and  ananuated — a  achemo  for  the  general  good,  and  of  wbidi 
k«  necetsanlj  became  the  aoJe  advocate  and  repreeentatire. 

From  liii  eealoni  activity  in  introdudng  into  schoola  tbe  use  of  (he  iUuBtistiv* 
apparatus  whidi  now  bears  hi«  name,  and  from  which  it  was  supposed  b;  Bome 
that  he  derived  a  laige  poiBonal  share  of  profit,  pecuniary  motives  were  soma- 
llmea  attributed  to  tlie  m^nspring  at  his  ceaseless  exertiotiB  for  tbe  accomplish- 
Bent  of  his  public  purposes.  To  Uiose  who  knew  him  istimatGlj',  ted  wiio  dailj 
observed  bis  stoical  indifference  alike  to  personal  ei^oymeut  and  peraonal  ad- 
vantage, the  tmpataUon  of  such  motives  was  an  utter  absurdity.  But  had  he 
wen  levied  a  libera  contribution  from  the  extensive  sale  of  (he  variouB  articlca 
which  were  so  gencnillj  adopted  in  consequeuce  of  bis  references  to  their  osc^ 
it  would  have  in  no  req>ect  differed  &om  anj  other  usoal,  lair  business  tnosac- 
tion.  To  all  considerations  of  personal  advantage,  however,  he  was  only  too  in- 
diflbrent  It  was  his  part  to  pass  through  life  with  "dean  hands  and  a  pure 
hearty"  and  selT'denyingdeTotion  to  the  good  of  others.  Uis  brightest  moments 
of  enjayment  were  those  in  which  a  child,  confiding  in  bis  sympathy,  would 
come  up  to  him,  holding  up  a  wild-flower,  and  questionli^  him  about  its  nature 
or  its  name;  or  when  an  intelligent  teacher  would  manifest  a  warm  interest  in 
the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  a  part  of  her  own  d^y  dudes  to  her  Juvenile 
dependents. 

Let  one  of  these  blthfiil  guides  of  the  young  mind  speak  the  experience  of 
BMy  such.  The  writer  of  this  article  quotes  her  woi^  without  her  knowledge 
or  permission,  but  with  no  violation,  lie  trusts,  of  the  privacy  of  an  bumble  daily 
£fe  of  usefiil  toil.  The  note  from  whicli  the  following  is  an  extract  was  ad- 
dressed to  tbat  indclatigable  laborer  in  tlie  service  of  education,  tbe  Bev.  B.  G-. 
Northrup,  state  agent  of  the  MBssachuxetts  Board  of  Elducation.  Relerring  to 
a  lecture  by  that  gentleman  before  a  teachers'  institute,  the  writer  proceeds: — 
*"  Permit  me,  a  stranger,  to  express  to  you  the  surprise  and  pleasure  with  whu;h 
I  listened  to  the  just  and  true  tribote  of  respect  paid  by  you  to  tlie  memoi?  of 
tbe  beloved  and  lamented  Holbrook.  I  think  it  wiU  be  pleasant  to  you  to  learn 
tiiathis  labors  were  not  wholly  lost  You  expressed  a  (ear  that  there  were  none 
now  who  carried  out  his  plan  of  '  object  teaching.'  I  know  of  mie  who,  through 
'  a  long  experience  in  teachingi  has  always  devoted  some  part  of  every  day  to 
tlus  and  nmilar  excrdses,  and  who  was  Srst  taught  it  by  Mr.  Holbrook  bimselil 
mote  tban  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  little  girl  in  the  public  school  in  GreenQeld, 
Man.,  a  school  wliich  Ur.  H.  vi^ted  and  instructed,  and  imbued  with  his  own 
I«ve  ot  Nature  in  all  Its  fbnns — plants,  mhierals,  and  shells  j  star^  storms,  and 


"  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  others  from  that  same  town-school — which,  in 
due  time,  sent  out  a  score  of  teachers — who  have  also  been  practicing  on  those 
principles  and  that  manner  of  teaching.  We  have  all  taught  'in  the  shade:' 
the  great  world  lias  never  heard  of  us.  But  the  children  who  love  us,  sod  who 
love  our  'lessons  in  thinking,'  or  'lessons  on  otitjecta' — as  we  sometimes  call 
tliem — will  never  forget  to  oiatrvt,  and  notice,  and  compart,  or  forget  the  differ- 
enoe  between  ' eya  and  no  eya'  We  have  governed  our  schools  by  love  and 
!e  raOier  tllan  by  fear,  and  all,  (as  lur  aa  I  liava  learned,)  have  had  great 
Ing  the  atTcction  and  orteem  of  our  pupils.    I  have  luid  over  a 
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flKMUBuddifbrentsdiolan under  m7  cue;  «cd  I  bam  nmou  to  tbink  thwe  an 

few  that  do  not  look  back  with  interett  wid  ideaaore  on'the  dayi  Epent  In  107 

"  We  all  were  aided  In  oar  j- outhAil  eflbrta  in  teaching  bj  a  meeUag  of  tbe 
tnichert'  institute,  held,  I  believe,  in  IBBl,  at  Greenfield,  HasB.,  and  coodncted, 
(if  my  memory  serves  me  right,)  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Uann,  aausted  by  Mr.  Bo)- 
brook.  At  that  meeting,  leseons  in  astronomy,  aritbnetic,  acd  geometry  were 
oxpluned  and  illuetfatad,  and  a  new  method  ofteachmg  the  alphabet  explained 
by  Mr.  llann,  which  I  have  alwayt  used,  and  whidi  I  oon^der  superior  to  anjr 
I  know  oC  The  lessMW  in  geometry  and  mathematical  geography  I  haTS  a^ 
ways  been  obliged  to  teacb  by  rong^i  models,  oT  our  own  manuCtcture." 

To  these  recollections  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  we  append  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  eiiucational  aerr- 
ices  and  personal  character  bj  Hon.  Samaet  S.  Randall,  supeiinteod- 
ent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  early  aa  182S,  Mr.  Holbrook  laid  in  Uaasachuaetta  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  Ij'ceums  and  literary  and  Bdentiflo  associations  which  has  since  per- 
vaded our  land,  and  produced  a  rich  barrest  of  knowledge ;  and  at  about 
the  same  period  gare  the  first  impulse  to  that  great  legislative  movement,  by 
which  state  geological  and  mineralogica]  survejrs  were  ingtituted,  and  the  im- 
mense physical  resources  of  our  national  borders  explored  and  iUuEtrated. 
These  important  resulls  oTiginated  in  the  Instructions  gratuitously  cammuntcatad 
by  him  to  classes  of  children  whom  it  was  bib  custom,  during  his  whole  life,  to 
attract  around  bim  by  his  interesting,  simple,  and  familiar  expositions  of  nata- 
ral  history.  Collectiog  spedmeiis  oT  the  various  minerals,  metals,  and  fossils  of 
every  ndghborhood  he  visited,  and  rendering  himseir  acquainted  with  its  topog- 
raphy and  physical  resources,  he  taught  his  delighted  pupUs  the  elemantaij 
principles  of  science,  stimulated  them  to  investigate  nature  for  themselves,  to 
make  coUections  of  oil  the  varieties  of  rocks  sod  □unerological  spocimens  which 
the  r^on  afibrded,  to  execute  simple  maps  and  drawings  of  the  towns  and 
counties  of  which  they  were  n-Bidcnta,  and  of  Eucb  other  objects  as  wore  most 
Gimiliar,  and  to  institute  a  system  of  exchanges  with  the  children  of  other  neigh- 
borhoods, b;  means  of  which  a  communis  of  interest  and  of  exertion  might  b* 
secured  and  perpetuated. 

These  specimens  and  drawings  soon  attracted  the  atteotion  of  parents  and 
others  interested  in  stnentific  pursuits;  they  were  produced  for  exhibition  at 
school  examinations  and  public  gaUiericgs,  and  fbund  their  way  to  legislatiTS 
committee^  who  liuled  not  to  perceive  their  eminent  utility,  and  their  ready 
adaptation  to  practioU  purposes.  Associations  for  sdentiBc  improvement  were 
at  onco  formed  among  the  young,  and  organized,  under  the  supervision  and  aua- 
pices  of  Uiis  indefatigable  phUaothropIst,  into  lyceums  and  histitutes.  Memb^ 
of  the  legislature  were  fiimiahed  with  coontj  and  state  maps,  the  product  of 
young  hands  and  the  ofi'ering  of  young  hearts ;  and  tba  project  was  forthwith 
conceived  of  a  general  and  accurate  survey  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  and  an  eipoaitlon  uf  its  capabihties.  The  example 
of  Massachusetts,  in  tills  reapect,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
■imilar  resolution  in  our  own  and  other  states,  and  the  results  of  these  wise 
measures  are  now  belbro  us  in  a  series  of  volume^  the  product  of  the  most  em- 
ineut  and  distitaguished  scientific  authors  of  our  age  and  country. 
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nw  ^ril«m  of  sdentUc  ezduuigca  ooir  m  pwnlenl,  and  odb  d^pArtmsot  ot 
which  has  received  so  gnat  i  ghare  of  l^^sktire  encouragement  and  regard, 
followed  ID  the  tralo  of  these  gre«C  moTemenla;  and  their  philaalhropic  or^in- 
■ttor,  careleea  of  bnie,  and  conteDt  irith  the  consdoaaueea  of  having  promoted 
the  true  and  laating  wel&re  of  the  rt»iug  generatioD,  interpoting  no  claima,  and 
pqtting  fhrward  no  pretenBtona,  to  reo^uition  or  reward,  left  the  early  and  active 
scene  of  hia  labors  only  to  Knew  them  eliewhere.  Having  tranHferred  himself 
to  tfas  city  of  New  Yoric,  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  operations  to  a  lew  select 
friends,  capable  of  appreciating  his  views,  and  prepared  to  cooperate  with  him 
tn  their  realizBtioii.  Here  he  met  with  mocli  encouragemeiit  and  prBctical  asaist- 
ance,  and  here,  jeai  after  year,  were  gathered,  in  one  of  the  roocns  of  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  noblest  and  Boest  epccimens  of  edence  and  of 
art  whichathe  children  of  the  pabhc  vchooU,  and  sucli  others  as  could  be  induced 
to  interest  themaeWea  in  these  attracUve  operations,  could  produce.  Prom  this 
rich  depository,  were,  fiom  time  to  time.  Ibrwarded  to  every  section  of  the  Union 
choice  selection^  with  the  view  of  dieting  excltanges;  and  here  were  busily 
and  proBtably  engaged  hundreds  of  active  young  bands  and  minds,  whose  ener- 
gies miglit,  but  fur  this  Judicious  employment,  have  been  diverted  (o  vice  and 

Having  thus  laid  the  Ibundation  for  extensive  usefulnces  in  his  peculiar  field 
of  operations  here,  Ur.  Holbrooli  turned  Ida  attention  to  the  South ;  there,  as 
borst  he  surrounded  himself  daily  with  eager  and  attentive  young  listeners— ex- 
citing their  curiosity  and  alimobting  their  exertions  by  dispUying  the  beautiful 
and  attractive  tolcens  of  regard  forwarded  by  thrar  young  friends  in  New  Torlc, 
and  pointing  out  to  them  the  mode  by  which  these  most  acceptable  tokens  and 
remembrances  might  be  reciprocated.  Then,  after  having  penetrated  the  rural 
districts  of  Vii^nia,  diininug  light  and  Imowledge  wherever  be  went,  and  meet, 
ing  with  the  kindest  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  his  labors  and  his  mo- 
tives, be  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  tnduential  men  of  that  "Ancient  Dominion"  and  its  a^acent  bordeis; 
and,  repairing  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  at  once  secured  the  co-operation 
and  countonaooe  of  the  occupants  <rf  the  various  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partmenla,  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  courts,  and  of  the  municipai  author- 
itiee  of  the  city.  Indefatigable  in  his  desire  to  advance  his  &vorIte  system,  and 
^sregarding  the  numerous  indications  of  approaching  age  and  tiuling  health,  he 
was  induced,  during  (he  summer  of  1864,  to  visit  the  city  of  Lyncliburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  where,  in  one  of  his  geological  excursions,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  bis 
Maids  or  pupils,  he  accidentally  lost  his  footing  on  a  steep  <Mft,  overhanging  a 
deep  stream  of  vrater,  into  which  he  was  preci[Htated,  and  where  his  lifeless  re- 
mains wore  some  days  afterward  discovered. 

There,  in  a  aednded  comer  ot  the  churchyard,  followed  to  his  long  home  by 
■  train  of  weeping  cldldren  and  pupila~&r  fVom  the  fHcnds  and  associates  who 
kOew  and  loved  him  longest  and  best,  reposes  all  that  wos  mortal  of  one  of  the 
Uadeet,  noblest,  pnrest,  and  roost  disinterested  and  devoted  (Kendsorhumanilyt 
Long,  long  after  the  fleeting  and  transitory  triumph  of  the  politician  and  the 
warrior,  and  the  busy  schemes  of  the  proud,  the  vain,  and  the  wealthy,  shall 
hare  Gided  into  InsigniBcanoe  and  oblivion  and  been  forgotten,  will  his  worlc  of 
hvmble  and  unpretending  uselblnoss,  his  labors  for  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  tke  young,  remain  an  imporisliable  inonunient  of  his  mitiring  phihuithropy 
•ad  ever-active  beneficence.     How  seldom  does  the  world  recognize  its  truest 
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beaefkctoni  1  how  little  do  mankind  ^)prectate  the  Immortal  feir  unong  them, 
but  not  of  them,  who,  amid  the  presrore  of  Rralteiiod  drcmnfdancee ;  nuTouDd- 
ed  b;  iimumeralile  embamiasmeDta  and  obetacles;  borne  down  by  pain,  by  Ul- 
nea^  and  phTcical  culfeing;  and  oppreMed  bf  mental  anxietf  and  banMing 
carea;  "prew  right  onward,  bating  not  one  Jot  of  beait  or  liope,"  is  the  path 
of  duty ;  difflulng  around  them,  on  every  Land,  the  elementa  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  nd  of  hiqipinew ;  "  sowing  b;  the  side  of  ell  waters  "  those  precioiis 
ond  invaluable  germa  of  ftituie  excellence,  deatitied  (br  perennial  growtli  and 
progress ;  seeking  no  other  recognition  than  that  of  kindred  spirits,  and  asking 
and  receiving  no  other  reward  than  the  conaciommeBa  of  a  life  well  spent  I 

Sndi  wss  J06UH  HOLSBOOK.  In  the  congenial  soil  of  his  noble  nature,  ereiy 
ChrisUan  virtue  took  deep  rool^  and  yieldod  an  ample  and  luxorianl  harreec. 
With  no  personal  aspirations,  no  dewre  tor  lame,  no  ambition  fbr  individual  ad- 
vancement^ and  no  wish  fiir  wealth,  he  sought  onl^  Uie  wdfare  and  hap[rinesi 
of  Dthen,  and  was  content  to  know  ttuit  tb««e  were  secured,  to  pass  on  his  un- 
assuming way.  A  welcome  inmate  in  every  sodal  and  domestia  circle,  the  idol 
of  tlie  young,  the  dignified  oompanlon  and  counselor  of  nutare  age^  the  warm- 
hearted friend,  aAd  the  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  and  revered  by  those  who  knew  bis  worth,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  regard.  His  vcnerahle  and  beloved  form  lias  fhrever  passed  fVom  among 
us;  but  we  know  that  his  omancipated  spirit  has  winged  its  Qight  to  those  bliss- 
ful regioDS  where  "  the  wicked  cease  &oin  troubUng  and  the  wear;  are  at  rGst." 
"-Qrecnbe  the  turf  above  titee, 

Friend  of  my  better  daya ; 
Xone  knew  thee  but  to  lovs  thee. 
Done  named  thee  but  to  praise  t " 
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KOTE   A. 

AaarauLTiiMAi.  SnaifAaT  a  Jyawr.~A.  Snnisr  pnpil  of  th»  Bamlnuj  it 
Derby  )ua  AimiibtHl  lu  with  the  following  aoooimt  of  its  pUn  of  operUioiu 
for  the  Bm  balf-rew. 

"You  ask  movhU  I  nsmembereboattha  Academy  of  Mewra.  Jo*i«h  Bolbtook 
&  Tnim*a  Coe.  It  -wm  establislied  in  the  tovn  of  Dorbf,  in  thii  State,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  WM,  and  vm,  1  bollora,  diiKWDtiniied  after  odd  or  two  joois. 
Tbo  ProcpeetnB  publiiihcd  in  the  ncKiipapuni  of  that  day  givoa  an  outliae  of  the 
conna  of  itndy  and  the  plan  of  opentions.    It  Is  BubatantiBlly  aa  fbllom : — 

■' '  The  exerciiea  deaigncd  are  the  atudy  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng- 
Iltih  languagcB,  Rhctorio,  Elocntion,  Beogrophj,  and  IliBtoiy  :— the  Hatbomatica, 
Bi  Arithmetic,  Al^bra,  Geometry,  Plane  and  Bphcrical  Trigonometry,  Henen- 
tation,  and  FIuxIodb,  Natural  PhilcRiophy  in  ita  variona  bniDohea : — Aationomy, 
Chemiatiy,  Uioendogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  No  efforta  will  be  spared  to  ren- 
der these  sdonoea  practical,  and  fitted  to  oommon  life.  With  that  view,  partionlat 
attention  will  he  given  to  Composition,  Declamation  with  sxtempara  dabatea,  the 
uaes  of  the  higher  branohes  of  Uatbematica  in  common  bnunew,  Praotlcml  Sur- 
veying, the  application  of  Natural  Fhiloeopby  to  various  kinda  of  macbineiy, 
agricultural  inalramente,  dto., — testing  the  principles  of  chemical  sdence  in 
mixing  and  preparing  soils,  fbrming  manures,  making  dder,  beer,  spirit,  and  va- 
rious other  Brtidea  of  agrienltarc  and  domettic  economy,  agrionltural,  geo- 
lo^col,  and  botanical  eicnraions  into  varions  parta  of  the  oonntiy,  eia  mining 
and  analyzing  soila,  and  pTvAical  agricuttore.^' 

"One  prominent  object  of  the  eebool  is  to  qualify  teooben.  The  moat  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  will  ba  intrDdnc«d,  and  leotarea  will  be  given  oa 
most  of  tbe  Physical  Sciencea,  attended  with  demonstrations  and  lllustrationa 
eufBdently  phdn  and  tamiliar  to  admit  of  their  being  Introduoed  into  common 
education.  Coonea  on  Natnral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralc^,  and  Botany, 
irill  eommanoa  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Sominary.  Ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the 
lectures,  and  there  will  be  a  department  oooneotad  with  the  IniUtntiDn,  where 
females  can  pursue  any  bisnch  of  Education  they  may  wiidi.' " 

"  The  number  of  scholars  of  both  sexes,  during  the  summer  of  ISM,  was  psr- 
baps  GO  or  60 ;  among  whom  were  five  boys  fimn  New  Haven,  aboat  as  many  b«m 
Kew  York,  and  some  from  other  placea,  near  and  remote.  Tbe  school  was  oer- 
tunly  on  attractive  and  pleasant  one,  and  thoae  who  were  so  dlspoesd  made  good 
progreea  in  iiaeful  laarning.  Boveisl  of  the  bays  ware  intrusted  with  snrveying 
and  leveling  imtramanta,  and  OBcd  them  frequently  and  saoccssniUy.  Mr.  Coe 
gave  special  attention  to  the  mathematical  stsdies,  and  Hr.  Holbtnok  gave  leo- 
turea  and  inatruelion  in  natural  hixlor?  and  allied  subjects.  The  boys  rambled 
extensively  over  the  hills  of  that  region,  did  some  work  in  hoeing  ooiti  and  po- 
tatooa  and  in  making  bay,  and  onoo  made  a  pedeatiian  aieurslon  for  minerals,  to 
Lane's  mine  in  Hon  roe." 

"  The  working  of  Ibo  school  wax  harmonious, — a  spirit  of  study  generally  pre- 
vailed among  tlio  pu[dlB,  and  the  supply  of  out-door  exerdse  and  sporta  wai 
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LTOiDif-HWiaiii  OT  sua;  rtoaaam. 

The  n«mo  LyMmn  h*a  been  tmuBirred  trma  the  looalKpp«lktioDof»biiIldIn( 
or  ^rovs,  used  toi  gf  Diiuetto  oxsrciKi,  in  ths  Bnbutba  of  Atlwos.  ThU  iru  called 
the  Lyoenm,  b«cuisa  Lt  vu  aeaz  the  tempts  of  Apollo  Ljdiu,  "  the  deetiofei' 
of  woItob"  (Luioi.}  ItiTMimtdflovetto  Aiub>tle,tobeiuedbf  himasaplooa 
for  delivering  hie  Instmctloiu,  and  as  luch  became  biuous  under  iU  local  oaine. 
The  word  vos  adoptod  in  modem  times,  and  made  a  genorio  teini  or  oomuion 
noon,  to  dei^gnate  aoboola  vhere  the  pbllosoph;  of  Ariatotle  waa  taught,  and 
Bubaequenti;  in  France  to  inalltutions  for  ^ving  a  higher  grade  of  ituCrnction  to 
adnlti,  npoD  ■  plan  ■omotimea  in  vhole  or  in  part  mntiul  or  convenational,  and 
tbuB  somewhat  similar  to  the  lectures  in  which  Ariatotle  gave  hia  instmctions  at 
the  original  Lyceum. 

These  lectorea  are  supposed  to  have  l>een  of  two  kinds ;  thoae  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  Ibe  foreDooa,lo  confidential— "esotario" — bearers,  on  abatniae  subjeda  in 
philoaophf,  nearly  answering  to  theology,  and  on  physics  and  dlalooticB  j  and,  seo- 
ondly,  those  which  ha  delivered  in  the  aftemoon,  tOBlesaaelectDr"oioteiio"  aa- 
<Ueaoe,  which  included  rhetoric,  sopbisUcs,  and  dialectjea,  and  were  of  amore  popa- 
lar  ehBiBCter.  Such  coumea  of  Uctnres,  which  were  then  oanallj  given  by  philoso- 
phera  eminent  enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school,  oorreapondod  in  aome  moaa- 
ure  to  the  collegiate  oi  uiiiTenit;  eduution  of  the  present  day.  Aristotle's  in- 
Btmctlons  were  delivered  while  he  and  his  pupils  walked  about  in  the  groooda 
of  the  Lyceum;  and  his  school  waa  imder  certain  regulations  for  the  pnasrvatlon 
of  order  and  decorum. 

The  namo  was  applied  to  an  Inatitutian  opened  In  Paris,  in  ITBS.  I^litrs  da 
Bozior,  the  colebrated  eronaut,  and  who  perished  by  Gdling  ftDm  hia  bolloaa, 
had  some  years  before  attempted  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  "  Museum,"  an 
institution  for  the  improvement  of  adults,  of  whioh  we  Bnd  no  very  Aill  accoont, 
but  which  Beoms  to  have  resembled  quite  strikingly,  in  some  of  ita  chief  teaturea, 
the  American  Lyoeom.  It  included  a  colloctioa  of  natural  objecta,  and  a  library. 
But  it  was  pecuniarily  unsnceessfiil,  and  was  dissolved;  the  collection  and  booka 
being  sold.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  literary  taate,  some  little  time  afterword, 
tsaocialcd  themselves  together  Co  establish  another  inatltution,  on  a  plan  improved 
and  enlarged  iVom  that  of  do  Borer's  miueiun,  and  which  they  ailed  the  Lyce- 
um. At  the  rooms  of  this  institution,  duly  lectures  were  delivered  by  tt.  de  La 
Harpe,  an  eminent  aathor  and  oritie,  during  the  period  ftom  ITSt  to  ITM ;  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  his  imprisonment,  and  were  anbaoqueutly  reiumed  for 
a  time.  These  lecture*  were  to  some  extent  aimils]'  to  our  present  popular  leo- 
tunja ;  or  rather  to  the  courses  on  the  Lowell  fbundatioQ,  and  sometimea  to  those 
before  our  varions  young  men's  mstltntes.  They  were  of  a  popular  oharaoter, 
sad  wore  attended  by  numorooa  audionoes  of  tho  most  Ikshlonabla  people  of  the 
day.  They  were  upon  the  history  of  literature,  and  included  much  oollateral  dis- 
quiiution,  and  particularly  oritidsm.  The  author  subaequentiy  published  tbeic 
substance,  under  the  title  of  "Court  d*  LtiUratrnt."  The  woA  hss  become  a 
standard  one,  and  hsa  been  often  republished,  and  variously  edited,  with  notes 
end  additions.  The  lectures  of  La  Harpe  appear  to  have  constituted  the  principal 
inntruclioD  of  the  Lyceum,  aa  the  celebrity  of  the  inititntion  did  not  survive  his 
connection  with  it. 

The  name  hss,  during  the  present  eentury,  been  applied  In  Franea  to  a  daaa  of 
iccliuols  correepunding  to  the  gymnaaiuma  of  tiermany,  and  the  academiea  and 
public  liigU  schoolB  of  this  country. 

Thi!  Connen-ntory  {Onuercatoin)  of  Arts  and  Tradea,  In  Paris,  whioh  origin- 
ated with  Vaucaniion,  in  the  roign  of  Louia  XVL,  but  did  not  lake  apedfle  ahap* 


ggO  LTCEUlM-VacBANIOV  nBITTUTIOIIE 

•nd  udon  imtdl  17M,  embodi«^  in  i  lyitemi^  torm,  taaaj  of  the  ld«u  of  th» 
Ljcenin,  M  propowd  and  labored  for  bj  lotitit  Holbiook,  liir  aU  oluBei  of  per- 
BOD>  uid  iatereala,  ttoai  ISSS  to  1840.  It  baa  grown  widi  tha  doVBlopmeut  of  ua- 
doiul  induiti}-,  uid  tbe  pragrssa  of  adeiMe ;  tad,  aided  bj  aDonel  govammental 
KKDta,  it  haa  become  oouiiolld«t«d  Jnto  an  loatitutioD.  Ita  tliirt«en  f(sllcriei>  of 
Biateriala  and  of  mochinea  ma;  be  called  tba  ireMvea  of  mdnstrial  arts.  Its  leC' 
tnrea,  adenUflo  and  practical,  delivered  in  a  large  aropbitheator,  are  crowded  in 
the  winter  evcuinga  by  repreeentBtlTee  of  the  working:  diuW"-  Bimilar  inadta- 
Oons,  but  resembling  more  tbe  nieohania  inadtatlona  of  England,  oxbt  in  tlio 
principal  mana&eCaring  towna  of  Frutoe. 

tfECHANTCS'  IKSTtTUTKUIS.      eOCIBTT  FOB  TIIB  DIFFGSIOM  OT  UaBFUC  EKOWLEDQE. 

The  hiitoiy  of  tha  JftdtauM  liutiltition  throngh  all  ita  phaaea  of  development, 
ftam  the  earliest  young  men'a  mutual  improvement  aodety  eatsblilhad  In  London, 
in  UM,  with  the  enoooragament  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kidder,  and  othcra,  under  tbe  name 
of  "Society  for  the  BeformatioD  of  Manners"— Uie  Bodety  for  the  Bupprcarion  . 
•i  Vioe— die  "Eeformadon  Society  of  Pualaj "  In  17aT;  the  Sunday  Society  in 
1789,  the  Caat  Iron  Philosophers  in  1T81,  the  first  Artiians'  Libraiy  in  179S,  and 
tbe  Knniiigham  Brotheriy  Sodety  in  1T96,  all  among  the  working  daasea  of  BIr- 
B^ghiun ; — Che  popular  auientlfia  leoturea  of  Dr.  John  Andenon,  to  trndesmen 
and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  1T88 — the  eatahllshment  of  the  Andcraon's  Univers- 
ity at  that  plaoo  in  1796,  and  tbe  Incorporadon  into  it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of 
olementnry  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr.  BiAbock  in  ITM,  for  the  benefit  of  m«- 
ehanica,— the  Edinborg  Bcbool  of  Arts  inlB!l,the  GksgowMecbantce' Institute, 
the  Liverpool  Meohani<«'  and  Apprendoe's  Ijbrary,  and  the  London  Mochanio 
Instttudan  in  18SS— which  fhun  this  dale,  through  tba  Ubon  of  Dr.  Blrkbcck,  Hi. 
Brougham  and  othera,  apread  rspidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there  are  now 
over  TOO  aociedei  Mattered  throogh  every  oonsiderablo  village,  espedally  every 
nuuiafJscCurlng  dlattiet  in  tbe  kingdom,  nnmbering  In  1849, 120,000  members,  408 
reading-rooms,  and  B1S,000  volnmes — eonsdtute  one  of  the  most  interesting  ohi^i- 
tara  in  the  edocatioDsl  or  sodol  liiiCoiy  of  Urest  Britlau. 

In  ISlfi,  as  one  of  the  direct  r«sulta  of  the  extended  and  groirlng  interest  in 
mocliaDlo  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  "  Sodety  for  the  DiS^islon  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge "  was  formed;  which  commenoed  immcdiatelys  series  of  cheap 
and  aaeAil  puUicadona  in  a  great  variety  of  aubjects,  and  thua  led  tlie  way  to  » 
now  era  In  English  literatore — the  preparation  of  twoks  adapted  in  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment,  aa  well  as  in  price,  to  die  dreamstaneea  of  the  great  mnsa  of 
Oie  people.  In  1S81,  this  sodety  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  cdiicadon, 
which  was  disoondnned  in  IBSS,  at  die  olose  of  tbe  tenth  valume.  In  IS36,  two 
Tolumes  of  essays  on  educodon,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures  before  tha 
American  Institnte  of  Instmodon,  were  pabliehed  bj  this  society.  These  twelve 
volnmes,  and  thofour  volumes  pnblished  by  the  Central  Society  of  Educadon, 
«ompos«d  of  several  of  the  most  active  and  Ubeial-minded  members  of  the  former 
•oele^,  contributed  a  Urge  nusa  of  valoable  infomudon  ss  to  tho  organlxadon, 
•dndlUMration,  and  initmodoB  of  public  schools  in  different  eountrioe,  and  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  ISSR,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coundl 
on  Bdaeadoo.  Beddee  theee  edueadonal  works,  the  sodety  published  other 
books,  oomprehended  within  the  Intended  scope  of  Its  action,  to  tho  number,  in 
all,  of  more  than  two  hundred  volumes.  Among  these  were  the  "Annfi  Jfaga- 
Wu/"  the"Anittr  (^tlttpfJio,'"  asariesaf  more  than  two  hundred  maps;  a"  dli- 
i<rjf  0/  Artmiti,"  in  seven  volume* ;  "  Soiurtm  ^  Gma  Britain,"  by  Mr.  M' 
Cnlloch,  In  five  Tcdamea ;  a  complete  series  of  agrioultnio]  works ;  two  eiten^vp 
aariaa  of  Toltunea  called  tha  "£<irarj' (if  JEinttrMmHf  JTiMrwIxIfrf,"  and  tbe  "/•- 
Irory  ^  Vt^fvl  SwHnUigt,"  which  were  pabhahed  In  parti  or  pamphlets ;  De 
Morgan's  "D^trtntiaiintdhittgTtdOaiinilia;"  tables  oflogarithms  and  niimheni, 
and  of  stadades  on  amiuidea,  aavingi  banlts,  and  modutiivs'  Instltatcs.    The 
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lodet7  bIio  aommenoed  A"Bli>fri^lUeat IMMimarf,"  oa  ■  nugnUlMnt  Male  ind 
of  gre&t  value ;  bnt  thia  waa  nnftntannUly  dlsoootinaed  after  the  pablioation  of 
Bcven  TalomeB,  oontaiiiing  letur  A.  The  drentatlon  of  the  prellniiDBij  dlKOotM 
to  this  aeries  of  publlcadona,  reaohed  100,000  ooptea ;  that  of  the  weekly  "A<m|f 
Jtagaaiiu,"  ovsr  200,000 ;  of  thoae  of  iu  boeka  of  a  more  popular  ohancter,  aoma- 
Smea  40,000;  and  of  Dumf  of  Ihe  adentilla  onet,  3£,000. 

FRAKEUN'B  club  KB  IfUTOJI.  ntPBOVBUNT. 

Fmnklin  (bnned  a  l.j«mm,  in  efliaet  tfaongb  not  in  name,  tn  Philadalphia,  In 
ITST,  of  vhiob  he  giveathu  falloiriiig  aocoont  In  Ua  "AuMiegr^Aj/." 

Id  the  aatomn  of  the  pnoading  year,  (ITST,)  I  had  formed  moat  of  my  ingen- 
loos  acqnalntaoce  Into  a  dab  fbr  mutual  Improvement,  vhioh  we  colled  the  Jan- 
to ;  ire  mot  on  Friday  eveidn^.  The  nilea  that  I  dreir  up  leqairod  that  every 
member,  in  hia  turn,  ahould  produce  oDe  or  mora  qneriea  on  any  point  of  mora]*, 
polities,  or  natural  philoaophy,  to  be  diacuaiiad  by  the  eompany;  and  once  in 
thn«  montha  ptodnce  and  read  an  egeay,  of  biii  awn  vritbg,  on  any  anbject  he 
pleaaed.  Our  dsbatea  were  to  ba  nnder  the  direction  of  a  president,  and  to  be 
«otldaetad  In  the  nineere  apliit  of  luijiiir;  after  trnth,  without  foadoeaa  for  di»< 
pute,  or  deaire  of  victoi; ;  and,  to  prevonl  wanntb,  all  expteanomi  of  po«itiiene*a 
in  opinion),  or  diract  contradiationa,  ircre  after  anma  time  made  contreband,  and 
prohibited  under  email  peenniary  penalties.* 

The  dab  woe  the  beat  adiool  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  then 
eiwtad  in  the  province ;  (br  our  qneriea  (whidi  were  read  Xho  week  preceding 
their  diaoussiou)  pnt  us  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  seven)  anbjeats,  that 
wa  might  speak  more  to  the  parpose ;  and  here  too  we  aoquirad  bettor  habits  of 
conversstion,  eveiy  tbinft  being  stndiad  in  onr  mlea  which  might  prevent  ouf 
dL^Hting  each  other;  henoe  the  long  continnanM  of  the  olub. 

At  the  time  I  establiahed  myaelf  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  not  a  good  book- 
aeller'a  shop  in  any  of  the  oolonles  to  the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New-Yorit 
and  Philadelphia,  the  piintera  were  indeed  atadoDera,  bat  they  sold  only  p^ier, 
Ac,  slmanm,  bailsda,  and  a  ftw  common  scbool-booka.  Those  who  loved 
reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  fVom  England ;  the  membera  of  the 
Jnnto  had  each  a  faw.  We  had  left  the  aiahouse,  where  wa  flnt  met,  and  hired  a 
room  to  hold  oar  elnb  in.  I  proposed  (hat  we  ahould  all  of  ua  bring  our  book* 
to  that  room ;  wliare  tboy  would  not  only  ba  ready  to  oonanlt  in  our  ounf^noea, 
but  beoome  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  h* 
Dished  to  read  at  home.  This  waa  aoconUngly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented 
na.    nnding  the  advantage  of  this  little  eolisotion,  1  proposed  to  rander  the  beneflS 

*[>(,  PrnikMs't  aoioaM  of  Uw  niHibin  ct  Ihii  deb  it  sisaiioc.  -TIh  BM  manban 
were  JniepTi  BrieDlatl.  a  up;r*r  «f  AttAt  fur  the  fettveofln;  a  faod  nitniad,  tntrntij* 
mtddle-tftd  mts;  sfntl}4*arof  pDetrr,  nadinf  elltw  cmU 


b  emr  tbtnl  lakl,  «  wu  ftmnr  imfiog  or  diuinfiifaliliit  e|Kn  Iritm,  id  the  dItuiibaBce  of  sH 
■DBMrMlliio ;  ha  iDiia  Wl  H.  Nleholu  BeulL.  ■  inmrH,  altorwsrd  lumiia  s—ial.  who 
land  boat*,  ssd  KHDMlaH  made  (Aw  WW.  Williim  Fsrmi.  bndailnnukw,  bat  kirhv 
nsdliv,  bad  seqnind  ■  HwlilnMa  ■Kan  of  iutheiiiali«,  whkkhalMiUiilM  wttli  s  liaw  t» 
aitnlofj.  osd  ttlanmi  tuftod  tl  It;  b*  sin  bemiH  Mns^-sfoanl.  Wniuai  MtstiMts, 
Jirisir;  bets  BotfiqiliiUDKliiiiiis.  and  aiotidiiHifbtansn.  IIi«b  MwtdHh, eufilwi  Fsd^ 
ssd  Ose>||*  Wabb,  I  ban  dwaolniMd  bafon.  Kobaft  DruM,  a  }tiMif  fntlwiaii  oTibid*  loilaat ; 
9fu*af,  Uvalr,  and  win;  ;  a  InfH  of  ^bdIdi,  ssd  tt  bh  fHendi.  Uitlr,  WOllui  Cslaaas, 
li.  lU  bM  hwt,  aed  Iha 
WD^alWr* 
■gt^aiid  aBtorom  |inniKilsl)iid|iL  On  MaaMtp  « 
iwlb,  apwaid  at  fialr  jasB." 
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from  the  boolu  mora  eommon,  b;  oommniolng  s  pnblio  BobKriptioB  libniy.  I 
draw  *  ikatoh  of  the  plan  aod  rolw  ttut  would  be  neossauj,  8a  few  wera  the 
naden  at  that  Ume  in  Philadelphia,  and  Uis  nuOori^  of  tu  »o  poor,  that  1  wu 
not'  aUa,  with  great  ladiutry,  lo  find  more  than  Sflj  pereons  (moallf  joniig 
tradeimen)  willing  lo  pay  dowa  for  this  parpoae  fort]'  ahilliiigi  each,  and  t«o 
•hUllDg*  per  ammm ;  with  thla  little  f^od  we  began.  The  books  were  impoit«d; 
the  library  wai  open  one  day  in  tlie  week  for  lending  themloanbaoriben,  on  their 
promlasorj  □ol«a  to  fay  donble  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institution 
won  manifeated  its  utility,  was  Imitated  by  other  town*,  and  in  other  proi'inc«a. 
The  libraries  were  augmented  by  donaliona;  reading  beoame  fiuhianable;  and 
oar  people,  having  no  publie  amusements  to  divert  tbeir  attention  fh»m  study, 
beoame  better  aeqaunted  with  books;  and  in  a  fev  yaaa  were  obaerved  by 
Btrangera  to  be  better  Instmotod,  and  more  intelligent,  tban  people  of  the  aonie 
rank  generally  are  in  other  oounUiea. 

Tbii  libruy  nfforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  oonsCant  sCudj' ;  for  which 
t  sat  ^lart  on  hour  or  two  eaoh  day,  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of 
the  learned  ednoation  my  bther  onee  intended  for  me.  Beading  was  the  onlj 
amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  tavema,  games,  or  frolio  of  anj 
kind,  and  m^  industry  in  my  business  oontinnedas  indebtigabie  as  It  was  neoea- 
Muy.  Hy  original  habits  oonlinulng,  and  my  fhther  having,  among  his  ioatreo- 
tionato  me  when  a  boy,  fraqoently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  "Sttt  tio» 
»  num  diUgtfU  in  hit  eailiny,  it  lAalt  ttaiid  b^or4  tiitft,  A<  ihail  not  ttaad  Ufert 
nuonmtn,"!  thence  oonudered  industry  ss  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  di»- 
dnotian,  whioh  eDoounged  me;  Uiongh  1  did  not  think  tliati  should  ever  liter- 
ally aland  iMfora  kings,  whioh  however  has  sinee  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  five,  and  even  hod  the  honor  of  utting  doirn  with  one  (the  King  of  Den- 
mark) lo  dinner.* 

The  lale  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  ths  Unireitity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  diaoonnie 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Praoklin,  allndea  to  the  Junto  in  the  manner  following.  The 
qneations,  whli^  he  bos  seleotad  from  those  dieeusaed  in  that  club,  are  curiona 
'  m  a  sample  of  the  diveraity  of  th^  Inquiries,  and  may  still  be  interesting  lopiea 
of  discnasioD  in  our  Lyceums. 

"  This  society,  aner  having  snbaiited  fbrtr  years,  and  having  contribntad  tn  the 
(brmation  of  some  veiy  great  men,  besidos  Dr.  FrsnUin  himself,  became  at  last 
the  foundation  of  the  Ameii(«n  Philasopliieal  Soi^ety,  now  assembled  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratiCudo  to  his  memory.  A  book,  containing  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  . 

Society,  delivered  _ ,  ,      ,  „      . 

titne  published  among  the  CransaociDna  of  that  bodj.    Many  ol 
cnrione  and  nsadoualy  handled ;  such  as  the  folloinng 
_i ^j„f  vapors  be  eiplunadt 

•ll'irebi'biltm"."" 

Which  is  tlie  best  form  of  government,  and  what  waa  that  form  which  first 
prevailed  among  mankind  t 

Can  anv  one  partleular  fbrm  suit  all  mankind? 

Wbat  is  the  reason  that  the  tide*  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of  Fandy  Ihan  In  tha 
bar  of  Delaware  t 

How  may  the  possession  of  the  lakes  be  improved  to  our  advantage! 

Why  are  tumultnous,  uneasy  eensations  united  with  our  doaires  i 

Whether  it  oueht  to  be  the  ^m  of  philosophy  to  eiadicote  the  passions  I 

How  may  smokv  chimneya  be  best  cured! 

Why  does  Che  dome  of  a  candle  tend  npffard  in  as^dral 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  bad  aotion  joined  with  a  good  intentiiKi,  or  ■  food 
action  with  a  bad  inteadonl 

Is  it  oonsistent  with  the  prinoiplea  of  liberty,  in  a  fiee  government,  to  puniah  a 
man  aa  a  libeller  when  he  speskii  the  truth  I 

These,  and  aimibr  questious  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  being  proposed  In  one 
evening,  were  generally  discussed  Uie  sooceeding  evening,  and  Uie  eabstMlc«  of 
the  argnmenla  entered  in  their  books." 

•  rnakUi'i  Hnoln  sad  Works,  Vol.  t.  pp. «,  Bll  fee- 


ogle 


TlHOTHr  ClutOM*  utt  born  il  Eanhuo,  Norfolk,  in  Englind,  OD  Iha  ZZnd  Of 
Angaiit,  1790.  Hit  blhei  icaa  m  judaner  in  th«  wrvicc  of  tht  Windhun  familf,  it 
Euihim  HtU — honest  and  industiiaaa  ;  bot,  u  vu  hii  mother,  not  able  to  read  or 
write.  Tbey  did  Iheir  beil  lo  lecura  for  iheir  ehiEdiea  an  edoulioa.  (nd  in  lhi> 
wen  Mtiited  bjr  lb(  Hon.  Hn.  Windham,  who,  wbils  ihe  lired,  kept  lii  boya 
and  aix  giria  at  ■choo),  (or  two  fean  each.  When  Ihiitaen  yean  old,  he  v.tt  appren- 
ticed 10  a  whilc-smilh ;  which  cnIX  h<  acquired,  and  practiced  for  thirty  yean.  With 
the  fini  money,  (a  hair-guioea,)  which  he  RKeived  u  t  Ctuitlai*a-bm,  from  hia  maaler'a 
eiutodHin,  he  bought  ■  BiM«,  and  *  Ibkh  cypheiing-book )  aod  in  the  latter  coinmeaeed, 
forthwith,  lo  proseoale  hii  arithmerical  aludiei ;  and,  as  be  grew  older,  exercUing  hia 
iDeehaaical  iogeaiiity  in  raakiog  all  aorti  of  curioui  aid  artful  machioea.  During 
kia  minority,  he  wai  often  eaJled  nu  to  write  iellera  for  hii  father,  and  hia  neighbora ; 

draning.  Id  1810,  be  remoted  to  London;  aod,  for  Iho  GrM  lime.aaw  a  (team-Bngine, 
heard  a  lecture,  and  read  a  book  on  iubjecLa  connected  wirh  the  arti  and  acieneea. 
When  juit  turned  of  twenty-one  yean  of  age,  he  altended  a  weekly  coune  of  popular 
lecturee  on  natural  jihiloeophy,  by  Mr.  Taiumj  taking  iii*e%,  and  alWrward  writing 
out  the  lecture!  ai  full  >a  he  coul^  recollect,  and  making  drawinga  of  the  apparatu*. 
He  alaa  pmcured  and  read  a  hook  on  the  lame  lubject.  In  1816,  he  aucceeded  in 
getting  up  a  mechanical  intIilulion,t  which  was  in  opeiatioo  for  three  yean,  lo  the 
great  good  of  the  active  membeta.  In  IBSO,  Mr.  Clailoa  went  to  Si.  Petenburgh, 
(Rum!*,)  to  put  up  apparatui  for  making  gu,  and  illuminating  one  of  die  goTeminenlal 
offices.  He  impmiod  the  opportunities  of  »i«itinglhe  public  gaUeriee  and  gardeni.  In 
June,  1823,  he  tefl  Russia  for  the  United  States,  and  liiided  in  Boston,  Massachuaetti, 
studying  mithemalics  on  Ihe  Toyage.  (n  September,  1B23,  be  engaged  to  work  in  a 
machine  shop,  connected  with  a  cotton  factory,  in  Hethuen,  Essei  oounly.  In  his 
autobiography.  Hr.Claiion  thus  dsscrilied  one  of  the  Gist,  if  not  Ihe  earliest,  lyceum 
established  in  this  conniy. 

In  the  spring  of  18S4.  howeier,  an  opportniitly  offered  itself  for  me  to  sitempt  the 
romution  of  a  society  for  mutual  improvenient,  A  discourse  was  delirered  In  the 
ahsmoanof  F^t-day,  by  the  detiiymsn  of  Ihe  villige.on  the  imponance  of  knowledt;e, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  irtitained,  by  a  judicinui  arrangement  of  our  lime, 
and  by  associsiing  together  for  mutual  benefit,  in  fact,  ho  expressed  my  tiews  so 
— II  .L-.  I  r.i.  — £j —  .!■  .  ijjmi  „(gp,ion  frrmi  him ;  snd  1  accordingly  waited  on 


1  aftomoon. 

jiety  for  rssiting  had  enisled  for  about  five  years  in  the  Tillage,  but 


After  statini;  my  tIcwb,  and  presenting  him  some  papers  on  the  subject,  he  informed 


'  This  brief  memoir  Is  galhertd  IroBi  a  anftil  llUle  volnm*.  enllllnl,  'iltmalT  rf  a  Ma- 
OiB^c,"  or  the  Llfa  nl  Timothy  Claxlos.    DMon :  O.  W.  Light,  1839,  pp.  179. 

t  The  LondDO  Htchanlca'  HigsiilSB,  (or  Ftbrnsry,  1831,  siya:  "We  always  thought  Ihsl  It 
was  a  bet,  beyood  all  dispute,  that  the  present  Londsn  Heehanka'InUltutlon  was  the  first 

thai,  sstrbI  yran  belbn  «  U»u|ht  of  calling  upon  the  neehanles  of  London  lo  (arm  in 
sssoclallon  tor  eoltlTallng  a  kaowledn  of  Iha  prlndplss  of  th*  arts  Ihry  prsellca,  soma  of 
Imdy  done  BO  among  thenuelTta,  and  of  Iheir  own  secord.    The  InBi- 

0  Msclianlca'  lostltullon— and  differing  si  liUh  fivm  It  In  nam*  ii  in 
t  "The  Meehanleil  [naliHllan."  In  anlntrodnclloa  to  the  r^KJuof 
■*\  lutllotlon,  "  PrlnlHJ  by  J.  Hills,  fiboe-laae,"  II  ta  lald  to  h»s  b«a 


frloods,  by  attending  le< 


..ogic 
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wu  U  ■  ntj  low  Ml  >l  that  tine.*  H<  w»  plBrnwd  with  my  pinponk,  ud  iii*il«d 
■M  to  uttciid  the  neii  meeting  of  the  locielj. 

I  ([Uaded,  >nd  found  ■  reipectaliJe  numlier  of  both  >»ei  Mwmbled  u  the  ho«H 
of  oae  of  the  nieaihen.  Thej  waiE  eag(«ed  in  retding,  h^  luma,  from  Wbelpley'a 
Compead  of  Geneni  Hiltoty ;  sod  the  ornideDt  put  quciliona  to  Lhem,  u  th«T  pro- 

liked  il.  "  Veij  wall,"  w«i  my  r»ply.  I  then  injuired  what  other  Meician  they  had. 
He  told  me  ih&[  >u  >]l,  except  Kn  Knmiil  uddreH,  ohich  be  dehieivd  hirmelf.  1 
aakedhimifit  woaldnot  be  well  to  to' the  debatini  of  iiueitions.  and  familiar  lectnn* 
on  acience  and  tha  arta.  He  aaid  he  thought  well  of  it,  but  they  fell  very  cautinua 
hoK  they  ventured  from  ahore,  leat  they  ibauld  get  into  deep  Alter.  I  tnid  him  I 
thnaght  they  need  not  be  a(r«idl  for  I  hud  leen  penone  engaged  in  luuh  eien^iie), 
whoaa  oppottunltiei  for  inielleelual  improvement  Here  inferior  10  ihein.  I  ku  aaked 
if  1  could  gire  them  a  Lecture.  1  Raid  1  would  Ity;  and  prrpared  mvaelf  accordingly. 
1  had  brought  a  amail  air.pump  with  me  fnun  Kuaain,  Kbich  I  made  of  a  piece  of  aaa- 
tubing,  with  a  ground  tinea  ptate.  on  a  itiahugani  atand.  I  bought  a  few  ^ui  articlea, 
which  i  gmiind,  lo  fit  the  pnmp-pl ate,  with  a  little  Band  and  walrr,  on  the  heHrlb-alone 
of  my  room.  1  procured  a  imall  waah.Iiili,  and  filled  a  ihelf  10  it.  fur  a  pneumalio 
ciitem.    In  ihia  way,  1  aucceeded,  with  a  very  aimple  apiwrtlua.  in  explaining  iha 

Thii  put'  new  life  into  the  aociely.     Their  conatilulion  waa  reviacd.  to  make  pm- 

eierciaa  wnt  punued  only  occDaionally.     Seieral  of  ihe  aiemben  were  prevailed  upon 

branch  of  knowledge  had  l>eea  atudied  by  them.  It  required  c'onaidenble  effort  on  the 
pari  oCthe  more  active  memlien  to  bring  tboce  forwatd  who  uere  very  diHidenL  Mora 
than  one  cate  occurred,  howeTar,  in  whicti  gralilude  waa  fell  by  thoaa  who  had  thiM 

I  aerved  as  Tice-proaident  of  the  aociely  during  the  lemaindet  of  my  alay  in  ibe 

The  aocielv  continued  to  meet  at  the  membera'  hooaea,  until  it  became  tin  large  to 

tried  Ihe  aeboulbouae,  and  ihe  hall  at  the  taveni ; 

of  iheae,  thpy  built  a  two.«ioiy  building  for  their 

re  hundred  dollan,  of  which  1  fumiabed  niy 


Since  lhi>  time,  the  aociely  haa  been  qoile  proaperaut.  The  aierciaea  were  weekly, 
in  the  following  onlei :—!.  Keadini  by  all  the  raemben;  2.  Reading  by  one  memlier, 
■elected  for  the  puipuae ;  3.  An  original  lecture  ;  4.  Ditcuaaiua.  Thia  monlhly  courae 
wtt  CDntinued  lor  one  year  after  the  new  hall  waa  completed. 

In  October,  1826,  Ur.  Claitnn  removed  10  Baton,  where,  in  1639,  be  engaged  in 
making  and  aelling  apperatua  for  illuatrating  the  Tarioua  aeiencei. 

After  I  had  lieen  in  BoKon  three  or  four  yean,  Mr.  Joaiah  Holbniok.  a  gentleaiBii 

nariea  of  fearning,  u  would  come  within  their  mean).    He  had  elread]i  tereral  an.clea 
fori1luitr»linggeon«rlry,  aatmnomy,  * 
to  form  apart  of  the  lyeeum  appau 

a  ainall  air-pump  for  eiliauat ins  and  condensing,  and  a*.ici>i  a,ii,.pi7q  u,  nui»iHi»iu 
be  uaed  with  il,  which  I  had  made  for  the  ainuacment  of  myaelf  and  my  frienda.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  it  lobe  ihe  very  lliing  that  waa  wanted  in  tbe  amaller  establiah- 
menla  for  education.  Ha  wiahed  me  lo  make  aome  for  aale,  and  promiaed  to  recom- 
mend them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  do  From  tbia  interview  I  may  date  Ibe  com- 
mencement  of  my  making  |]hiloeophical  inslnimenta  aa  a  [egular  buaicasa. 

In  the  aumnier  nf  1835,  hia  abop  and  wara-rooma  were  deatroyed  by  fire  ;  Iwt.  a>  he 
waa  fully  inaured,  he  mauined  butincu  pronptly,  taking  into  partneiahip  hia  prineipal 
Koihmui,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wightman,  who  had  been,  from  the  fiiat,  hia  "right-hand  man." 


Mltalnl  lllemKlvea  a  aocten,  for  llie  pnriinHof  reading  and  IhepromMloDaruaefnl  Inthrm- 
alloa.  with  Uia  title  of  "Tlia  Mithurn  Social  SnclMy  for  Rtading  and  tientnl  Inquiry." 
A  iHUDbeT  of  uarAil  and  Intenallna  wnrka  ware  read  1^  Ihe  aociely.  In  nueeaBian.  Nollwa 
aflcr  Ida  (brmallon  of  ihe  anclely.  it  tnnliliird  between  forty  and  liny  membera,  mala  and 
ftmala.    Afterwanl.  Ihe  InlenM  alwlrd.  and 'he  number  nf  mpmbera  dlmlnlahed.    nnally, 

Intheaiilumnaf  IRB,  there  were  but  (bur  nr  flea  rafnlar  alt — ■— ' ""■ —  "■" 

hrid  DnilMnbJict  of  dtaaolvlBg  the  aoelaiy. 
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undetl  bj  nine 


During  6a*  pariod,  Hr.  CUxton  ma  aotita  uhI  mfineiitiid  in  hapiDring  ihi  nwaiu  of 
popuUr  educiliaii  La  Bocton.    Ha  u;s : — 

On  m^  iirinl  in  BoMon,  mr  £iit  object  wu,  lo  nuke  inquiriM  retpeeting  mwhan- 
ic*'  MWiatiM  1  but  1  wh  aaninKd  U  i«m  ihu  no  »cisi7  aiiBicd  lo  whioh  ■  ina- 
nlunic  could  reaort,  uid  bni  leclurea  <hi  aubjecta  caJeulated  U)  aid  bim  in  hia  tocBtton. 
Tbare  had  baan  aooia  talk  of  building  ■  owobanieB'  b&ll,  tec;  bill  tbit  project  waa 

aalf  toT  mulutl  improTamant.    I  pul  ■  notice  in  Iha  newtpi^r, 
Kould  be  ramitffd,  utd  fiaallj  cilini  ■  meeting,  ohicu  Kia 

lined  lo  malia  the  thing  more  popular,  br  ariTeniaing  il  in  the 
dail;  papera,  and  hinng  a  hall  in  a  centnl  lititatiDn.  Thn  next  meeling  waa  held  at 
CoiMren  Hal),  and  wt*  tery  well  attended.  The  icault  waa  Ibl  fbnnaiion  of  tba 
BoMoa  Mechanica'  iDitilution.     Thii  wna  in  18^ 

The  aocieiT  aoon  became  popnlnr.  wbieh  induced  othen  lo  follow  the  eitreple  ihua 
■el.  Being  the  fiiat  aocielT  in  Uoalon  Ihal  iniroduced  popular  lecturea  on  Tarioiia 
branchca  of  acieoce,  it  mould  aeeui  rather  alnnge  that  it  did  not  conlinue  longei.  I 
hare  formed  my  own  ideal  aa  to  ihe  «u»M  of  iu  decliue.     Not  tba  leaal  of  iheM,  I 


■be  eipectatinn  ihal  [be  manngera  noold  ^iie  il  encouni^meDt,  and  oirn  il  u  a  branch 

with  power  lo  furniah  a  imwn  for  ihe  cliaa.  Tbej  lieciiied,  howeTer,  (hut  it  wan  inei- 
pedientiand  aoiDo  of  the  board  thought  it  wmng  to  lake  Ihe  fund)  of  the  society  for 
Ihe  pnrpoie.  The  elaaa  might  have  auppoited  itself,  if  penone  could  have  been  ad- 
mittiid  who  were  not  memben  of  ihe  inililutinn ;  but  :he  rulea  of  the  claw  forbade  it. 
Id  furt,  the  clau  adheted  loo  ckiaely  to  Ihe  rvlee  of  the  pnrent  for  it*  onn  benefit ;  aiid 
Wat  Gnallj  diaconlinued,  for  wnnt  of  a  lillle  of  that  foalering  care  which  Ihe  managrn 

The  plan  of  claaaea  in  eonneclion  with  •  large  inalilutioa  it  belter,  in  aome  re- 
^>eet«,  than  to  manj  amall,  independenl  aocietiea.  which  ale  genenll;  of  ebort  dura- 

Mhen,  inrl  ■oimtimai  la  break  up  iba  aooiely.    'nwclnsMti  on  tbe  other  hand,  ewi  be 

faila,  Mber  eltsaea  tmij  be  formed,  on  ■ubjecit  in  whirh  an  inlereat  il  taken.    Bf  the 

oonDentrntionof  laleal  uid  energy,  wiih the •ariooafacilitieaatToided bra  popular  intli- 

not  deprecinle  Ihe  lelier,  which  will  do  moeh  good  whereier  Ihey  am  carried  on  with 

Among  the  many  kindred  locieliea  ihat  had  idopted  meaaurea  limiUr  lo  Ihose  of  Ihia 
iniiituuon,  miy  be  named,  us  in  greBlail  livil.  the  Mamcbuselta  Charitable  Mechanic 
Aaanciuioo.    Thit  mg  an  old  and  powerful  lociely.  wilh  plenty  of  fundi;  but  Ihe 

memben  had  been  trying  to  iiiiioduca  mnething  of  an  improving  nature  inio  the 
aociely  ;  but,  Mhen  the  lecture*  were  uamed,  there  were  alwaya  a  boat  tgainii  any  luch 
thing.     Tbe  lollnwing  has  been  related  to  me,  ai  a  apecimen  of  the  kind  of  oppositlun 

A  piopogition  wu  made  for  a  courie  of  leclurea  on  chemiilry  ;  on  which  a  senaible 
member  eicltimed.  "What  good  will  chemiatry  do  uiT  If  we  want  medicine,  the 
cheapeat  way  la  to  get  it  at  an  appthecar^^a  ahnpr"  And,  ilrange  to  aay,  auch  remarlit, 
the  oSapring  of  *ei-r  contracted  liews,  had  more  weight  wilh  the  majority  than  any  thing 
that  coutd  be  urged  in  favor  of  tbe  propoaed  meneura. 

The  aaaociation  remained  in  thii  itate  when  the  Mecbanict'  Inttitution  wai  formed ; 
but  the  pnpulaiily  of  ihe  latler  aooD  hroughl  ihe  menilieri  of  tbe  former  to  Iheir  aeoaea, 

turea,  whinh  were  dclinred  aimulIaneouBiy  wilh  the  lecond  conrae  firen  by  tbe  iaati- 
lulion.  From  that  lima,  the  amociation  hai  beenprogreising  tleidily;  and  there  ia 
aome  icaaon  lo  hope  that  it  will  do  muuh  good  in  the  end  ;  for  I  have  recently  been 
informed  that  they  are  going  on  bravely  in  tbe  work  of  improrement.  "Mmbilt  dit- 
(u/  "  aaji  my  American  corieipondenl.  in  IS3T,  "what  can  yuu  gueii  baa  happened — 
anew  comet  diacorered,  caught,  ami  analyzed,  or  one  of  tbe  men  in  tbe  uuon  fallen 
off  and  alighted  among  ua,  to  ploie  the  nuon-atory  of  last  aummer  a  boai?  Noi  not 
quite  equni  to  that,  hut  quiie  ai  liaprobahle.  The  Mechanic  Chaiilabte  Aaaoeialion 
hare  wiunlly  appropriated  five  ihoiisand  dollar*,  Boalon  r.urrency.  to  get  np  a  fair,  like 
the  New  Yorkcia  and  Philadelphianii,  nrit  Ociober.  This  ia  the  conaequence  of  • 
druMjing  given  them  by  Iheir  iiralor,  M     " 


1  of  their  Iteturat,  which  were  to  wall  attended  that  a  repelilion  of  Iham  waa 


•oral  plan,  paying  twenty-Are  dollar* 
inded  the '■■■ ' 
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Dracliaad  for  nnw  tiow,  nbn  fertr  dollM*  wan  p«id  for  nah  Iwtnn  drliTend  twic*. 
Bj  luch  1  couns,  Ibe  niouera  warn  eneUgd  lo  pmeun  Misnl  good  lecturM,  fnm 
nguUr  prorsMon,  Bnd  to  nBofd  encourigamenl  lo  ollwr  gsnIlsmGn  of  Itlenl  to  prepin 

ngnitsd  thit  the;  oould  ba  do  Inngar  kept  np.  But  it  ii  lonie  ounaoliitioa  to  ihoM 
wbo  wan  th*  meimi  of  tetling  thi)  intellecluil  and  niora)  macfaineij  in  motinn,  in  thi) 
eapiUt  of  New  England,  to  rameiabar  thai  it  waa  effeclad  bj  Ibe  Boalon  Heohanioa' 
iDitilatlon,  in  iha  winter  of  1836-7, 

In  the  aammar  ot  1EQ9, 1  look  part  in  the  fonnalion  of  the  Boalon  Lyeanm.  I  ma 
dadod  one  of  ila  cumlon ;  gaie  iieienl  leclurei  daring  the  two  fint  seuona,  and 
BWiited  in  conducting  aome  of  thecluaea.  After  that  time,  nTatianiion  toibeaoriaiy 
waa  relaxed,  in  khus  degia*,  bj  the  formation  of  Ih*  Boston  Hecbanic*'  Lyecani,  and 

lecturea,  debatei,  declsmaiioiii,  and.  occaaionall;,  eitampontneoo)  apeikin^— that  ia, 
■peakinf  on  a  aubject  u  loon  as  it  ia  propoaed.  The;  were  conducled  on  the  miiCiial 
inilnictmn  prinmplc.  bv  the  membera  alone,  wbo  were  enaiiled  to  punue  Ihia  plan  to 
aJfinlage,  after  being  well  (Irilled  lo  it  in  imall  clauea. 

TbiB  BocielT  baa  been  often  referred  lo,  aa  a  ipecimen  of  what  niecbaniea  and  olhen 
In^ltildorortheinasltBa.b^tuitableeffufti.  IthaafumiahedapeakeiBforolherlociotieB, 
engaged  in  various  punuiln ;  and  I  mivhl  refer  to  one  of  ibe  membera,  who  used  fre- 
qtiBnll;  to  speak  at  temperanca  and  other  meetings,  with  good  effect.  One  ereniag,  I 
heard  it  remarked  of  him  that  be  learned  to  apeak  at  Ibe  Mechanics'  Lyceum, 
which  made  ms  feel  gnlified,  eapaeiidl<r  a>  thia  member  had  eipreaaed  a  dnubi 
of  the  succeea  of  Ihe  lyreom  at  ila  fonnaiion,  1  had  been  (peaking  enconrajingli  to 
Iha  memben,  when  he  temarted,  "That  ia  all  tbtj  wall,  if  wc  can  make  it  go,"  I 
deleted  eome  of  nij  best  effbns  lo  this  aoviet]' ;  and  we  did  make  it  pi — better,  in 
bcl,  than  many  had  nnlicipBled. 

The  members  had  Ibe  pri'ilege  d(  introducing  ladiea  lo  the  eiereiaes,  vbo  were 
petioilted  to  hand  in  pieces  of  composition,  whlcb  were  read  at  the  meetings. 

In  1832,  I  WHS  appointed  one  of  Ibe  committee  of  the  Fnnklin  Leclurea.  gol  up  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  preienied  from  ailending  other  con laee.  oa  account  of  their 
eipense,  and  the  early  boar  st  which  Ihrf  commenced.    These  leclnres,  beginning  an 

iiy  having  moH  of  uie  lectures  graiuiioua,  and  by  the  ready  sale  of  the  tickets,  which, 
in  aome  seasons,  amounted  lo  a  Ihooaand  or  more,)  (nve  to  the  class  they  were  in- 
tendn)  to  benefit  a  moil  valuable  opporlunity.  Thu  duty  which  1  performeil  waa 
merely  that  of  aasiaiing  the  commitlee  in  their  del ibeinl ions,  and  giving  an  ocouional 

In  June,  lB3e,  Ur.  ClailoD  left  Boslofl,  and  visited  Eoglsod.  There,  his  lesl  fat  ' 
papular  inpTovement  led  him  to  asaial  in  getting  up  lyceuma,  and  lecturing  before 
mechaoica'  inatituliona  ;  and,  finally,  to  an  engagement  with  the  Central  Socielf  of 
Education,  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  achool  sppatatiu,  similar  to  whal  he  bad 
baen  making  in  Boaton. 
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Ik  place  of  an  article  for  which  we  h«T«  gathered  material  in  our 
reading,  we  Bubjoin  some  valuable  extrtiota  and  BtatiaticB  from  a  paper 
"On  (A«  Fimndatum  Sehooit  of  England!^  r«ad  before  the  I/attowU 
AMOciatioii  Jbr  the  Promotion  of  Social  Seienee,  in  IBBI,  hj  Ber. 
John  Day  Coliis,  M.  A^  heAd-master  of  Bramsgrove  School,  which 
we  shall  follow  np  with  interesting  and  instruclJve  notes  &om  ^Hmbe' 
"Skelchet  of  the  Progreii  <^  £dveaticn  in  England^ 

"  Where  is  it  that  our  riaiug  legislators  reedre  their  first  leawn  /in  t^ver- 
All  obedience  to  lawfiil  anthori^ — and  I  may  add,  in  jealous  watchful- 
nees  i^nst  the  exeeea  of  lawful  anthoritj,  or  against  the  growth  of  tyr- 
anny— bat  in  oiir  public  scbotdsf  Where  do  thsj  bo  surely  learn  to 
curb  their  tongues,  ixmtKd  their  augiy  pas^ons,  conquer  their  tempta- 
tion to  selBshnesB,  overcome  the  fear  of  each  other,  and  learn  to  speak 
out  boMly  in  defence  of  the  weak,  or  in  the  cause  of  truth?  Where  do 
they  acquire  habits  of  self-reliance  and  mknlyindependenoef  Where  do 
they  learn  that  submisdon  to  lawful  discipline  ie  perfect  l^eedotn,  and 
that  law  is  a  kind  though  (wlien  tfaey  kick  against  it)  a  stem  master? 
Where  do  they  leam  first  to  govern  tbemselTea,  and  then  to  gorern  oth- 
era,  and  so  become  trained  for  the  onerous  duties  of  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, instrnctms  of  others,  as  at  our  public  schools  ?  Where  do  th^ 
learn  gradually  the  use  of  money,  the  use  of  time,  the  reE^nsibility  of 
strength,  (mental  or  bodily,)  the  reeponiBbility  of  infiuence,  the  necesHty 
for  long-sustained  and  well-regulated  exertion  T  Where  do  they  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  habits  of  thoughtfulnese,  habits  of  close  application, 
as  in  the  scholastic  contests  of  their  boyhood? 

Where  can  be  johied  such  a  thorough  fi<eedom  of  play  tat  all  that  la  in 
a  boy  of  good  and  noble  as  in  our  public  schools?  Where  Hooh  a  Judi- 
doua  mixture  of  liberty  and  restnJnt?  Where  is  a  boy  so  thrown  npaa 
his  own  good  principle  and  firmness,  and  yet  protected  from  the  robber 
and  coarser  fonns  of  temptation,  as  in  the  guarded,  and  yet  five,  atmoa-  . 
phere  of  a  public  school?  When  we  look  at  these  noble  and  distingnidt- 
ing  institotione  of  our  country,  can  we  wonder  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's watching  the  boys  of  Eton  in  their  playing-fields,  and  thinlriiig  that 
it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won— tbat  BofAt  training  as  thers  exista,  and 
has  ezisted  for  centories,  matures  the  haetAc  and  manly  temper  of  Ytai^ 
lishmen  into  stem  fhlfillment  of  duty,  stem  defence  of  the  injured  and  the 
weak,  stem  repreidon  of  the  ni^nst  agftroaniona  of  otter  nations. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  large  share  Hontalembcrt  gives  to  the  ptibfie 
sdiool-life  of  EDgliab  boys  in  the  acknowledged  superiorify  of  Sngjand? 
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Ctn  then  be  a  more  itrikiDg  coatnst  than  that  which  exuts  between  flu 
cnuDped  and  confined  and  constantlj-watched  training  of  a  foreign 
school-bof,  and  the  free  and  healtfaj'  plaj  of  Ufe  and  rigor  and  sdf-reH- 
ance  in  an  EngUfib  school-bof  T  Where  Bach  results  an  riaible  and  no- 
deDiable,  then  must  be  some  potent  influence  at  work,  to  have  first  es- 
taUiahed  and  then  maintained  it  in  such  vigor  for  bo  long  a  time. 

To  what  can  ire  attribute  this  traditional  training  of  all  oar  public  men, 
our  Ii^itlaton,  our  clergy,  out  barristers  and  judges,  our  phjndanB,  our 
countf  tnagtatntes,  our  countr/  genllemen,  but  to  tibe  fkct  of  the  strong 
impress  which  our  school  education — with  its  wholeaom«  mixture  of  (^«e- 
dom  and  reatnunt,  of  lessons  and  games,  of  internal  self-goTemment  un< 
der  tiie  authoritj'  of  a  respohsible  hea<] — has  stamped  upwi  successive 
generations  of  Englisbmeu  f 

Of  the  importance  which  has  ever  been  attached  in  England  to  tuck 
traditional  training  we  can  hive  do  stronger  proof  than  in  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  our  Foundation  Schools.  Until  one  looks  closely 
into  the  matter,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  how  rich  England  is  in  such 
inslitutiqps,  and  their  numhar  is  hardly  mon  snrpridng  than  their  inhe- 
rent vitalitg.  Tean  pass  on— generations  die  out,  dynasties  change, 
revoluUons  are  accomplished — but,  through  lapae  of  time,  and  change  of 
circumstance,  here  last  these  wondrous  schools  of  England :  one,  lilce 
'Wantage,  claiming,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  Alfred  for  its  found- 
er; others  founded  but  as  yesterday,  and  gaining  success  Just  so  far  as 
they  keep  up  with  the  tnain  traditional  type  of  grammatinl  training. 
'IVhile  BO  much  (Ganges  around,  "these  most  English  institutions  in 
England,"  as  they  have  been  called  by  the  "TSinet"  in  a  recent  review  of 
that  Tocf  school-book,  "  Tom  BrownU  SehcoUDasi,"  "  these  most  English 
instilHtlons  in  England  "  hare  shown  a  tenici^  of  life  and  a  vivacious- 
noBS  such  as  could  only  have  resulted  frota  the  wise  system  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  as  well  as  Ttom  the  wise  forethought  that  founded 
and  endowed  them.     •     •     • 

A  few  statistics  is  to  the  dates  and  numbers  of  our  gnmmar  schools 
may  be  intereBting. 

Of  course  both  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Greek  empire,  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  146S, 
and  the  oonsequent  spread  of  the  culture  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  bad  an  immense  effect  upon  education, 
amongst  other  ways,  in  stimulating  the  foundation  of  schools ;  but  br 
beyond  these  two  causes  In  efflcacy  must  we  place  the  Reformation,  with 
its  attendant  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  system.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  gave  both  an  incitement  to  the  foundation  of  free  grammar 
schools,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  monastic  schools  which  wen 
ttercby  broken  up,  and  Aimished  large  pecuniary  means  for  their  en- 
dowment 

Of  schools  whose  date  is  ascertained,  and  which  wen  antecedent  to 
the  fouadatioa  of  Eton  College,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  TI.,  then  an  bat 
e^iit— Derby,  HnnliDgdon,  Newbury,  Ashburton,  WIsbeaeh,  Hereford, 
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WoUon-nnder-Edge,  Seveaoalu,  uid  Wincheater  CoUega,  Ihe  lUte  of 
which  u  18B7.    (Itichud  II.) 

In  th«  reign  of  Henrj  VT.,  Eton  wu  fou&ded,  in  IMl,  mnd  three  oth* 
vs,  EwaloMi  uid  Towceater  and  the  City  of  Lmdon,  (rerirod  in  1884.) 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  four;  Edward  V.,  none ;  Kichard  III.,  onl^ 
one^  and  that  not  due  to  the  king,  but  to  WilUam  of  Wunfleet,  the 
fiMinder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

In  the  re^  of  Henry  VIL,  the  tide  in  &«<»■  of  the  liHindatioa  of 
grammar  acboola  begins  to  set  in  rqiidlj,  and  goes  on  with  stead;  increaae 
tin  the  reign  of  Jamee  II.,  when  it  ai  rapidlj  begins  to  ebb ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  William  IT,'  I  can  find  but  one,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  preaeot 
queen  also  but  one  grammar  achool,  of  the  old  tjpe,  and  calling  itself  a 
gTaroinar  school,  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Eeni;  VIT.,  twelve  achools  were  founded;  iudadii^ 
those  of  Reading,  Wimbome  Minster,  and  Bridgnorth, 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  no  less  than  forty-nine  were  founded ;  in- 
cluding Ifanchester,  Taunton,  Barkhampstead,  and  Warwick,  and  the 
cathedral  schools  attached  to  St  Paul's,  London,  Bristol,  Worcoster,  £ly, 
Durham,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Bocbeeter,  CheBter,  GloocesteTf 
Coventry,  and  Carlisl& 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  TL,  short  though  it  was,  the  prudent  fore- 
thoi^t  of  Crsnmer  procnred  or  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  erection  of  no 
less  than  forty-four  schools ;  including  those  of  Norwich,  Lichfield,  Sher- 
borne, Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Hacclesfleld,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ludlow,  Sl  Alban's  Bath,  Southampton,  Gigleswick, 
my  own  school  at  BrtMn^rore,  and,  beyond  all  other*  in  t^e  substantial 
aid  it  has  given  to  thonaandg  ofparents  in  the  feeding,  dothing,  and  edu- 
cating of  their  children,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

In  the  reign  of  Ifaiy,  twelve  schools  were  founded ;  including  those  of 
Bipon  and  Bepton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  carried  on  vigorously  and  effectively  the  educational 
movement  begun  by  her  father,  and  coutinued  by  her  brother.  Long 
though  her  reign  was,  yet  equally  long  is  the  list  of  schools  founded  dur- 
tog  the  yean  she  bcid  sway.  No  less  than  llfi  date  from  her  reign;  and 
among  Ihem,  Westminster,  (I'^B'^i)  Uerchont  Taylor's,  (1G6I,)  Guernsey, 
(ISaS,)  Ipswich,  (16SG,)  Richmond,  (1567,)  Rugby,  (ISOT,)  Cheltenham, 
(1078.)  St.  Bee's,  (ICBS,)  and  Uppingham,  (I5S1;)  all  now  effective  and 
flourishing  schools,  doing  large  work  in  the  education  of  this  day. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  forty-eight  were  founded ;  including  Charter- 
house, (1611,)  and  Dulwich,  (1618,)  and  others  of  less  note. 

The  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  had  their  eSect  in  pre- 
venting the  foundation  of  schools.  Only  twen^-^ght  date  from  hii 
time,  none  of  any  remarkable  note  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration, 
sixteen  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  H,  thirty-six. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  only  fonr. 
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la  flw  rdgn  of  WilKun  knd  Huy,  seraL 

In  the  nign  of  Anne,  eleyoL  - 

In  the  reign  of  George  L,  M*«it«aL. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Qeorge  IL,  seven. 

In  the  long  rdgn  of  Q«orge  IIL,  onlf  twelTS. 

In  1887,  TtriBtock. 

In  181S,  SouthMupton  Diocesan  School;  and  bo  ends  the  lUt,  wludi, 
CoTtameDcing  witii  Want^e,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  contains  4S6  schooU, 
483  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  In  the  485  jrears  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  bj  Henry  YI.,  in  1141. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  schools  existed  in  the  tnonas- 
'tcries,  and  fell  fiitii  them.  This  bet  will  account  Ibr  Qie  few  school! 
which  can  date  before  the  Reformation.  The  desire  to  supply  thdr  platie 
will  account  for  the  vast  outburst  of  educational  fbnndation  which  marks 
that  great  epoch.  The  spoils  of  the  monasteries  no  doubt,  in  many 
■ehools,  espedally  those  of  royal  foundation,  Bnpplied  the  endowment  fbr 
'tiie  new  institutioDa. 

With  regard  to  tho  future,  a  long  reflection  on  the  subject  suggests  to 
'the  mind  the  dcafarabloness, 

1.  Of  haling  (bendes  the  grtat  pahlle  schools)  ftom  two  to  six  tbor- 
'onghly  good  grammar  schools  in  each  eonnty,  so  as  to  place  %  thorou^y 
'sound  classical  education,  of  a  high  stamp,  within  the  reach  of  alt  who 
require  it 

'  S.  The  improrement  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  so  as  to  aSbrd  a 
good  practical  middle-class  education  for  the  majority,  who  do  not  go  to 
the  uniTersities;  the  head-master  might  teach  the  few  classical  pupils 
wholly,  the  other  master  or  masters  give  a  good  English  education,  of  an 
enlarged  and  improved  kind,  with  the  elements  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
and,  if  required,  French. 

8.  The  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of  learning  in  tU  schools,  by  in- 
troducing such  a  system  of  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  mod- 
em languages,  combined  with  classics,  as  Dr.  Arnold  had  the  boldness  to  . 
originate  at  Rugby,  and  which  in  twen^  years  has  pervaded  all  the  beet 
schools  in  the  kingdom.  The  necesuty  for  a  modem  department  has  in- 
creased of  late  with  the  increase  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
pnblic  service,  the  army,  India,  tc  • 

4.  The  charity  commissioners  ought  to  be  anned  with  peremptory 
powers' (to  be  cheaply  applied)  for  modifring  ancient  foundations;  not 
deelroying  their  old  character,  but  adding  many  new  features,  called  fyt 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstancea 

5.  And,  in  modifying  the  endowments,  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
fliem  ao  that  both  master  and  pupil  shall  be  stimulated  to  exertion 
thereby,  and  no  pensioning  of  laziness  and  inefficiency  allowed.  To 
lOeet  this,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  foundation  of  scholarships  or 
exhilntions. 

6.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  neces^luting  the  retirement,  and 
providing  for  the  support,  of  superannuated  masters  of  schools." 
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We  ^ve  below,  mMnlj  from  Tlmb»'  "Sdtoot  Dai/i  of  Eiaiwut  M*n,'  brM 
ucouDts  or  the  principd  Eadoved  QtudidU'  Schools,  which  epjoj  nuin  pu< 
tioiUrlj  the  reputation  of  being  the  Ptreua  Schoou  of  SogUniL 


WlnehMler  Grunnur  or  CoUegl*te  School,  ww  founded  bj  WiUlsm  of  W;k«- 
ham.  Bishop  of  ^^ncheitcr,  In  1878,  u  m  preparatory  acbool  to  the  College 
which  he,  about  the  eame  time,  began  to  build  at  Oxford,  iinowa  u  New  Col-' 
lege, — the  two,  embracing  a  perfect  course  of  education  fVom  the  elements  of 
lettara  through  the  whole  ciide  of  the  sdeneet.  The  generona  founder  wt< 
bora  in  the  Tillage  of  Wykeham,  In  Hampihlre,  fai  ISM.  Bj  the  Uberalll;  of' 
8r  KIchoUs  Uvedate,  goTemot  of  Wlncheeter  Caitle,  the  boy  Wjkeham  wi< 
aent  to  "the  Oreat  Orammar-achool  !n  Winchester,"  originally  an  Institution  Ibr 
education  founded  before  the  OonqneeL  UTedole  neit  presented  Wykeham  t» 
Edward  m.  (br  hie  ikSI  In  archltectnre.  In  the  short  space  of  four  jean  be 
Wat  promoted  through  cItII  and  eccleilasttcal  grades,  to  be  Bishop  of  Winche*-. 
ter  and  Lord  High  Ohancellor.  He  had  already  commenced  the  buUdlug  of  Ifew 
College  at  Oxford ;  and  \a  the  following  year,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  eariy' 
edDoation  of  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monks,  "it  was  his  adminbls 
tboBght  to  raise  a  nursery  schotd,  preparatory  to  his  co-operating  with  a  higher 
«ourse  in  his  college ;  and  thus  to  raUe  the  standard  of  educaiioo  In  the  coun- 
try, to  dtat  stamp  and  character  which  has  ever  since  (through  his  iostituthw 
and  the  cofrfea  which  were  drawn  from  tt,)  distinguished  the  English  gentienea 
amongst  the  famiUes  of  Europe."  Thus  arose  Winchester  College,  the  schoUn 
of  which  are  deagnated  to  this  day  WybiliamiuU.  The  norelty  and  merit «( 
the  plan  were  Imitated  by  Chlcheley,*  at  All  Bonis,  Oxford :  Eepry  YL  at  Qub- 
bridge;  and  Wsyuflete  at  Hagdolene.  "Twenty  years  before  his  birea  were 
bidlt  (IS7S),  Wyfcehom  had  gaUiered  hla  swarming  bees  under  temporary  roob^ 
with  mutere  and  statutes ;  which  with  parental  solicitude  he  watched,  altered, 
and  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  hia  daUy  experience.  So  long  before  hk 
coQegea  were  buQt  was  his  Institution  effective."  Wykeham  died  in  UOl,  at  the 
age  of  ei^ty  yeaia,  with  the  reipeet  and  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all ;  aid 
nke  the  spiiit  which  he  had  ever  songht  thronghout  his  amlaUe  life,  "length  of 
dayt  were  in  his  right  bond,  and  In  his  left  riches  and  honor."  He  to  buried  in 
Wloehejter  Cathedral :  "  beneath  the  spot  where  the  schoolboy  prayed,  the  hon- 
oured prelate  ileepe." — ( WoIeaU.) 

Wykebam's  College  bdldlnga  stand  immediately  a^oloiog  the  main  street  o^ 
Winchester,  a  city  of  kindred  quiet.  The  Middle  Gate  Tower  has  under  three 
eanopied  niches,  the  Angelic  Salutation,  and  the  Founder  in  prayer.  This  gate- 
way leads  to  a  truly  noble  quadrangle  of  Wykebam's  architecture.  On  the  left  * 
aide  ia  the  dioing-hall,  with  on  oaken  roof  finely  carred  with  the  busts  of  kings 
and  prelates;  and  In  the  centre  is  a  louTre,  through  whloh  the  smoke  asceiidD4 
in  old  times,  when  the  scholoia  gathered  ronnd  the  hearth  to  sing  and  listen  t« 
the  tales  of  the  chrooiclen.  Here  also  plays  were  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors ;  the  boy-bishop  custom  wss  obserred  as  at  Eton ;  and  ramuirchs,  prelates, 
and  nobles  hare  been  feasted.  On  the  aooth  tide  of  the  qnadrongie  Is  the  (diq^ 
el,  with  on  oaken  roof  of  bu  traoery ;  the  Urge  window,  (bcty  feet  In  height,  b 
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filad  with  pai[itcd  gUn,  u  ire  also  the  ^de  windoTs.  Ncit  are  the  diditci*, 
mnrouinting  in  ire*,  in  the  oeotre  of  which  U  the  fanoer  chapel,  now  the  libra- 
ry. BejoDd  ia  the  Pnblio  Bchool;  it  vubollt  In  1MT  chicS}  bj  lubaeription 
UHng  Wykehamista,  Mid  ia  the  nobloat  atnioture  of  tbe  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Vfoa  the  ^alU  are  Uucribed  in  Latin  tba  admotiltioni  and  rules  Ibr  the  gOTern- 
■mt  of  the  BchoUnj  on  tbe  west  wall  are  paLoled  upon  a  large  tablet,  a  mitre 
akd  croiier,  tbe  rtirarda  of  elerioal  learning;  a  pen  and  inkhorn  and  ■  tword, 
■he  enaigna  of  the  cItU  and  militarj  pTofeaaions ;  and  a  Winton  rod,  the  dnllard'l 
^niokenBr:  beneath  each  ajmbol  ia  ita  apt  legend ;  "  Ant  diace,"  "  Aat  diacede," 
"HanetBors  tertiaceedl" — "Either  learn;"  "or  depart;"  "or in  the  third  place 
be  Bogged;"  nndernoath  la  the  Bogging-plaoe.  On  the  east  wall  ia  a  corres- 
pondlag  tablet,  bearing  the  School  lawa.  In  Latin.  The  Chamber  vdla  arc 
carred  with  the  names  of  manj  an  iUnstriooa  Wjkehamiat;  but,  the  moat  inter* 
Mting  memorial  ia  tho  Sercnth  Oiamber  and  the  a^oining  passage,  Thii  "  waa 
the  andent  achool  wherein  WajnSela  taught,  and  was  called  bj  the  founder, 
'Jfi^fiM  iiia  domiu:'  the  atone  'books'  in  the  embayed  windows  still  remain;  it 
Mold  aceommodale  Karcel?  more  than  idnety  boys."  M  present,  tbe  founda- 
tlMl  scholan  at  Winchester  «re  limited  to  70  ;  and  the  commonen  are  In  gen> 
•rd  aboitt  180.  The  College  and  ita  Qcammar  School  diOer  little  in  management 
frtcB  Eton.  Among  fU  characteristic  customs  la  the  chanting  of  the  I^tin  song 
"Dolce  Domnm,"  to  which  Justice  can  not  be  done  in  anj  English  tnmslation. 
it  la  song  in  College  Hall  «d  the  rix  last  Satnrdajs  of  the  "  long  half"  before 
"anolng  bells;"  and  at  the  Julj  festival: 


a  and  Ireah  beside  the  crvital  at 

I   .      ... 

Andsau"hU"««Vimtyftiihftai"b. 


Yet  Wykeham'i  works  are  oreen  and  Iresh  beside  the  crystal 
Four  hundred  yean  aud  tim  their  roUitiE  coune  have  iped. 


sun  in  the  n 

Another  eminent  Wykehamist,  the  Rev.  Hackeude  Walcott,  U.  A.,  has  com- 
memorated in  his  Wliiiam  of  Wyleham  and  hi*  ColltgeM  the  glories  of  Win- 
cbester,  with  an  eamcBt  eloquence,,  and  affection  for  this  school  of  near  Ave  cen. 
tories,  which  occotnpanies  the  reader  through  every  page  of  Mr.  Wilcott's  vol- 
■mo.  It  is  delightful  to  sec  with  what  pride  the  author  contemplates  "  the  sue- 
ce«  of  a  school,  which  in  its  earliest  days  produced  Chieheley  and  Waynflcte, 
the  founders  of  the  two  gmudest  colleges  hi  our  ancient  universities ;  the  gentle 
Warfaam ;  Orocyn,  tho  reviver  of  the  Greek  language ;  tbe  philoeophic  Shaftcs- 
bary  and  profoand  Barris ;  tho  moralist,  Browne ;  nmong  poets  —  some  of  them 
fiaOiigulshed  ornaments  of  tho  Aogustan  ego  —  Otway,  Toong,  Collins,  Somer- 
vUW,  Fhillipa,  Crowe ;  tiie  learned  Bilson,  Bui^ess,  Lowth,  aud  mcnk  Ken ;  the 
(laaefhl  Wotton ;  amDngJadgeE,Erieand  Oranworth;  among  speakers,  Onslow, 
Conwill,  Sldmonth,  and  Lefevre;  among  seamen,  Keats  and  Warren;  among 
■•Mien.  Lord  Guildrord,  Reaton,  DstbUc,  Uycrs.  and  their  gallant  companions 
la  the  hard-foiight  flclds  of  the  liiat  war It  ha.'  never  railed  in  con- 
tributing its  share  of  Jatthful  well  to  serve  tbe  coiiulry  in  Church  aud  Stale;  it 
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it  irell  snt^iied  the  repnUtlim  wlilcb  shonldattMli  ts  tlwonlTuideiitliiilita- 
Hi  not  founded  by  %  aorerelgii  whloh  bouts  Itself  to  be  >  Ktjtl  ooUeg*." 


Snary  VI,  me  born  M  Windsor,  in  1S21,  uid  educated  by  hii  unde,  CwdiiMl 
Be&ufort,  in  bU  Ibe  lurtung  of  the  age.  HkU,  the  cbrouicler,  when  ipcBkiiif 
of  the  causes  which  led  blm  to  found  Eton  College,  and  Eiog'a  College,  Cam- 
bridge, mjn  of  him:  "he  was  of  a  nfoM  liberal  mind,  and  eapeoialiy  to  such  at 
loTcd  good  learning ;  and  those  whom  he  saw  proSting  in  any  virtuous  sciene*) 
ho  heartily  forwarded  and  embraced."  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  tim* 
has,  howGTer,  more  correotly  charactcriied  the  young  King's  motiro:  "still 
stronger  in  Heurj's  nund  was  the  desire  of  marking  his  gratitude  to  God  bf 
founding  and  endowing  some  place  of  pious  instmctton  and  Christian  worstup." 
Henry  seems  principally  to  hare  followed  the  magnificent  foundations  of  WiUiaa 
of  Wykeham  at  Wincbester  and  Oxford;  resolTlng  tbat  the  school  which  b« 
founded  should  be  connected  with  a  college  In  one  of  the  DuiTcrsities,  wliitlm 
the  best  of  the  foundation  schoUn  of  his  school  should  proceed  to  complete 
their  edocatioa,  and  where  a  permanent  proTi^on  ahould  be  made  for  them. 
Bunding  Qpon  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  near  Wykeham's  tower,  and 
loolung  towards  the  Tillage  of  Eton,  upon  the  opporite  bank  of  the  ■ilTer-wlnd> 
ing  Thames,  we  can  imagine  the  association  to  have  first  prompted  tlte  devMrt 
King's  design  —  in  tbe  words  of  the  Charter,  "to  found,  erect,  and  cstabliA,  t« 
endure  in  all  futnre  time,  a  College  coniisUng  of  and  of  the  number  of  one  pre- 
Tost  and  ten  priests,  four  clerks  and  mx  chorister  boys,  who  ai«  to  lerTO  daily 
there  in  the  celebration  of  lUvine  worship,  and  of  twenty-fire  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  who  are  to  learn  grammar ;  and  also  of  twenty-fire  poor  and  infirm 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pray  there  eootinually  for  our  health  and  welfar* 
so  long  as  we  lire,  and  for  our  soul  when  wo  sbiU  bare  departed  this  life,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  Henry  our  Ikther,  late  King  of  Bn^and 
and  IVance ;  also  of  tbe  Lady  Kathcrine  of  most  noble  memory,  late  his  wiftf 
our  mother  ;  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  ancestors  and  of  all  the  ^Ithful  who 
are  dead ;  fconsistlDg)  also  of  one  master  or  teacher  in  gtammar,  whose  duty  il 
shall  be  to  iostruel  in  tbe  rudiments  of  grammar  the  said  indigent  scbolara  and 
all  others  whatsoerer  who  may  come  together  from  any  part  of  our  Kingdom 
of  England  to  the  sud  College,  gratuitously  and  withont  tlio  exaction  of  money 
or  any  other  thing." 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1441,  with  the  chapel  of  the  College ;  and  W 
expedite  the  building,  workmen  wore  "  pressed "  from  erery  part  of  tbe  realm. 
Tbe  freemasons  receired  Zi.  a  week  each,  the  stonemasons  and  carpenters  St. ;' 
plumbers,  sawjera,  tilcte,  to.,  td.  a  day,  and  common  l^Mrers  id.  Tbe  grant 
of  arms  expresses  this  right  royal  sentunent :  "  If  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  tadent  hereditary  wealth,  much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred  and  styled  truly 
noble,  who  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  sdenees  and  wisdoni,  and  Is  also  found 
diligent  in  his  duty  towards  God."  Henry  ^)poln(«d  Waynficte  first  proroet, 
who,  with  fire  fellows  of  Winchester,  and  thiity-fire  of  the  Kholare  of  tbat 
CoUef^,  became  the  primitire  body  of  Etonians,  In  1448.  The  works  of  the 
chapel  were  not  coniplctcd  for  many  years;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  College 
were  unfiaisbed  oatii  the  comuicnccment  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 

Eton,  in  its  founder's  time,  wsa  resorted  to  as  a  {dace  of  education  by  tho 


jottli  of  tha  Uglur  ordui,  aa  w«B  as  b;  tba  alMi  for  wImm  llaiaiiillilii  adnu- 
ta^e  the  btaefita  of  Um  fitundktian  vara  primaiU;  daiigiiad.  Tboaa  tUdktM 
not  on  the  foouidKtioD  were  lodged  at  their  reUCioiu'  eipeow  In  the  town  [opjti- 
dwo)  of  Eton,  and  thence  called  Oppidaiu.  The  acholan  on  the  foundation 
(dnce  called  Gollegen)  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  C«llege-bulldin^  and 
at  the  College  expense.  There  are  two  quadrangles,  built  chleflj  of  red  brick : 
in  one  are  the  ecbool  and  the  chapel,  «i(h  the  lodginga  for  the  icholue ;  the 
other  contain*  the  librarj,  the  proToat'a  houae,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellowa. 
The  chapel  ii  a  atatel;  itone  Mructure,  and  eitemallj  rerj  handsome.  The 
architecture  is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Uie  stjle  of  Honrj 
the  Serentb's  reign.  In  the  centre  of  the  fint  quadrangle  Is  a  brooie  atatnc  of 
Henr^r  VX ;  and  in  the  chapel  another  statue,  of  marble,  bj  John  Bacon.  The 
foundation  scholars  seem  to  haTe  been  first  [daced  In  two  large  chambers  on  the 
ground-Boor,  three  of  the  upper  bojs  in  each ;  the;  bad  authority  crer  the  oth- 
ers, and  were  responsible  for  good  conduct  being  maintained  in  the  domitcrj. 
BidMequentlj  was  added  "the  Long  Chamber"  as  the  common  dormitory  of  all 
the  scbolMt.  Dinner  and  supper  were  provided  dail;  for  all  the  membere  of  the 
College ;  and  every  scholar  received  yearly  a  stated  quantity  of  coarse  cloth, 
fwobably  &nt  made  np  into  elotliing,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so  used. 

The  King's  Bcholsrs  or  CoUegera  are  distingnished  tmm  oppidans  by  a  black 
oloth  gown.  The  boys  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at  seven ;  there  being  only 
tiro  usual  meals. 

Sing  Henry  is  recorded  to  have  aipreMed  mnch  anxiety  for  his  young  tncli^- 
ent  Alumni.  One  oF  bis  chapluns  relates  that  "  when  King  Henry  met  soma 
«f  the  students  in  Windsor  Castle,  whither  they  sometimes  used  to  go  to  visit 
tha  King's  servants,  whom  they  knew,  on  ascertaining  who  they  were,  he  >d- 
Bumished  them  to  follow  the  pMh  of  i4rtnc,  and  beside*  his  words  would  ^ve 
tbem  money  to  win  over  thalr  good-will,  saying,  'Be  good  boys ;  be  gentle  and 
docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.'  (Sitls  boni  puerl,  nites  et  doclbilea,  et  serv] 
DominL]" 

Hie  progreaa  of  the  bnlldings  was  greatiy  checked  by  the  troubles  towards 
the  close  oF  the  reign  of  Henry  TI. ;  and  his  successor,  Edward  IV.,  not  only 
deprived  Eton  <rf  Isrge  portions  of  Its  endowments,  bat  obtained  a  bail  from 
Pope  Pins  IL  for  diBpodng  of  the  College,  and  merging  it  In  the  College  of  St. 
Geor^  at  Windsor;  but  Frovost  Westbory  publicly  and  solemnly  protested 
■gainst  this  ii^ustioe,  the  huU  was  revoked,  and  many  of  the  endowments  were 
leatored,  though  the  College  snibred  severriy.  The  number  on  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost  and  a  vlce-im>vost,  A  fellows,  1  chaplains,  10  choristers, 
tha  upper  and  lower  master,  and  the  TO  Boholars.  The  bmldiogs  were  continoed 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  Tn.,  and  the  eariy  yearsof  Henry  the  Eightb,  whose 
de>^  saved  Fariiament  from  extingiuaUng  Eton,  which  wis  then  confirmed  to 
Edward  TL 

"Among  the  Paiton  Letters  Is  one  written  to  14eT,  by 'Master  William  Pastou 
at  Eton,  to  his  WoTBhi]rful  Brother,  John  Paslon,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Sii  in  a  letter,  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers;  18*;  4dL  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
thanking  him  for  l£lb-  of  Hggs  and  Sib.  of  BalAis,  which  he  was  expectiiig  by 
the  first  barge:  he  then  narrates  bow  be  had  ftBcn  bi  love  with  a  yonng  gentle- 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  Introduced  by  his  hostess,  or  dame ;  and  he  con- 
clude* with  a  i^eeiaan  of  his  sUll  hi  Latin  reidUatlm.'' 
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X  MS.  doanawnt  in  Corpo*  Chricti  CoUaga,  CunbridgB,  ihowi  the  gvuitl  tj*- 
tern  of  the  tcbool,  Lhe  ducifdiuB  kept  np,  kad  tlw  boolu  n*d  4a.  the  ntiiaui 
(onoM,  About  the  year  ISSO.  Tbe  l)c>U(l*ji  and  otwtooM  an  alfo  enoMerUed; 
gt«at  sBCOungeiaeQt  vaa  then  Rho«a  to  Latin  vanlfiea&m,  (alwajre  tbe  prde 
of  Eton,)  and  oocadonallT  to  Ba^iib,  ainoDg  tbe  stodenta;  oare  vaa  taJiMi  t* 
teach  the  joaitget  bojt  ta  write  t,  good  band.  The  b«7i  roes  at  fire  to  tha  load 
call  of  'Surgite;'  the)'  cepeated  •  pnjei  in  alternate  veraea,  u  they  tlTcMad 
themaelTM,  and  then  made  their  bed*,  and  each  swept  tbe  put  of  tbe  ebambaf 
olofe  jto  his  bed.  Tbe;  then  went  in  a  row  to  waah,  and  tben  to  the  school, 
where  the  under-niaater  read  ptb7gtb  at  ^ ;  then  tbe  prapoBiUr  DOtMl  •baeofr' 
ees,  and  one  exunined  the  itudente'  fiMea  and  hauiit^  and  reported  an;  boy* 
that  came  onwashed.  -U  leren,  tbe  tuition  began:  gre«t  attention  wai  paid  ta 
I^tin  cornpomtion  In  pniae  and  vane,  and  the  boja  conreiaed  In  L*tla.  Fiidaf 
■eenu  to  baTs  been  Bogging  d»7.  AnMing  the  bookl  read  b;  tbe  boj«  in  th« 
two  highest  fonni  are  mentioned  Cosar's  Conunentari«8,  Cicpro  De  Offloils  and 
Ds  Amicitik,  Virgil,  Locian,  and,  what  is  renuukable,  tit  Oreti  Orammar;  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  tbts  period  b^ng  a  rare  accompliahtnent  even  at  our  i^- 
Terdtisa.  Its  etadj  was,  howerer,  gaining  gronnd  in  f31iabeth'a  reign ;  and  In 
a  book  published  in  IMfl,  it  ia  stated  that  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Wesloiiaster; 
boja  were  then  'weH  entered  In  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  tonguci 
and  rolea  of  Terrifjing.'  Throughout  this  MS.  reoord  is  shown  tbe  antiquitj  of 
Bwking  tbe  upper  bojs  reeponfible  tbrtbe  good  conduct  of  the  lower,  whith  baa 
arcT  been  tbe  nillng  principle  at  Eton  —  in  the  schools,  at  meal-times.  In  the 
ohapd,  in  the  plajlng-Selds,  and  in  the  Aormitorj ;  and  tliere  wU  a  pmpoaitor 
to  look  after  dtrt j  and  etoveuly  boys. 

Of  aebolar^  eipenaea  at  Eton  earl/  bx  tbe  reign  of  Eliiabetb,  we  flod  a  record 
In  tbe  aocounts  of  tbe  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Cbatawortb.  Among 
the  items,  a  breast  of  mutton  ia  oharged  tenpence;  a  amall  cbicken,  foorpence; 
k  week's  board  five  ahlUinga  each,  besldea  the  wood  bunted  In  their  chamber ; 
to  an  old  woman  fbr  sweefung  and  cleaning  tbe  chamber,  twopence ;  mending 
a  shoe,  one  penu/ ;  three  candles,  tdnepence ;  a  book,  Esop'a  Fables,  foorpence ; 
two  pair  of  shoes,  ^teenpence ;  two  bunches  of  WkX-lighta,  one  penn/ ;  the' 
sum  total  of  tbe  pajmeots,  including  board  paid  to  the  bursars  of  Eton  College, 
hring  expeosaa  for  tbe  two  bojs  and  their  man,  clothes,  books,  washing,  &e., 
amount  to  IV.  ISi.  Id.  The  eipeose  of  a  scholar  at  the  UidTersity  in  lEUwas 
but  five  pounds  annually,  affording  as  much  acconunodatlon  as  would  now  cost 
lixtj  pounds,  though  the  accommodation  would  be  far  short  of  that  now  cus- 
tomary.   At  Eton,  in  1SS7,'  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  TOO. 

Tbe  College  buildings  hare  been  from  time  to  time  re-ediBed  and  enlarged, 
The  Library,  beddes  a  carious  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  ia  rich  in  Orl-, 
enCal  and  Egyptian  mannsoripta,  and  beautifully  illuMrated  miaeala.  Tbe  Uppw 
School  Room  in  the  principal  court,  with  its  stone  arcade  beneath,  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  IE,  were  bntit  by  Sr  Chrlstopber  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Albtree,  provost  In  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  We  hare  eogniTed  tbis  achool-room 
from  an  original  sketch ;  It  Is  adorned  with  a  series  of  busts  of  enunent  EConi- 

The  College  HaU  Interior  haa  been  almost  enlliely  rebuilt  through  the  mtmlfi-' 
eence  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  re-opeoed  In  Octo- 
ber, ISCIi  these  improvemants  inohide  «  new  open-liub*c root,  a  louTr«,  win- 
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-dmrt  tut  uid  w«M,  ft  B«tUo  Oftk  cauop;,  and  &  carred  oftk  gallery  over  tbe 
«pMe  diridiag  the  hall  ftom  the  bntter;.  Tbe  oak  pftnelUiig  aroimd  the  room 
il  cat  an  o<rtT  with  lb*  namea  of  Blonlaiia  of  leTeral  generadona. 

AmoDg  the  Eton  (wtiTab  was,  Uie  Monttn,  fonnerl;  celebrated  every  third 
year  on  Whit-Toeiday,  and  belteved  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Popish 
aMemoo;  of  tbe  Boy  Biahofk  It  cooalMed  of  a  theatrical  proceesion  of  pnpih 
veftring  coetninea  of  vaiiona  perioda,  fbr  the  parpoae  of  eoUocting  money,  or 
"salt,"  for  the  captain  of  Eton,  abont  to  retire  to  Elng*!  College,  Cambridge. 
To  eaeb  oontrilMtlor  wae  given  a  (maU  portion  of  lalt,  at  an  eminence  named 
therefrom  Bilt-Bill ;  the  ceremony  condnding  irith  the  vaving  of  a  flag  upon 
tUa  hill  or  Itonttm,*  Boating  and  cricket  are  the  leading  recreations  at  Eton ; 
the  College  wallu,  or  playing-fieldi,  eitended'to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
tbe  whole  seene  la  celebrated  by  Oraj,  the  accomplished  Etonian,  In  his  well' 
known  04>o»a  DiitaM  Proftet  of  JBon  CelUgt,  commencing  — 


"Waynflete  was  the  first  Provost  of  Eton.  Among  the  eminent  scholars  are 
Archbishop  Rolherham,  and  Bishop  West;  Croke,  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  language  pablicly  In  any  univer^ty  north  of 
the  Alps )  Bishop  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  £tasmus ;  Hall,  the  chronicler ;  Biabop 
Fois;  Thomas  Button,  founder  of  the  Chartetbonse;  Sir  Thomas  Bmitfa,  and 
tSa  Henry  Savile,  provoetsi  Admiral  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician ;  Tusser,  the  useful  old  rhymer ;  Pbineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poets;  the  martyrs,  Fuller,  Olover,  Saunders,  and  Hollier;  ffir  Henrj  Wotton, 
provost;  Kobert  Devereuz,  third  Eari  of  Essex;  Waller,  the  poet;  Robert 
Boyle ;  Henry  More,  the  Flatonlst ;  Bishops  Pearson  and  Bherlock ;  the  ever> 
memorable  John  Hales,  'the  Walking  Library;'  Bishops  Barrow  and  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lord  Camden ;  tbe  poets  Gray,  Broome,  and  West ;  Eteldlng,  the  novel* 
iit;  Dr.  Ame,  the  modcal  composer;  Horace  Walpole ;  the  Harqois of  Granby  j 
Or  William  Draper;  Br  Joseph  Banks ;  Marquis  Comwallis ;  Lord  Howe;  Bich- 
■rd  Person,  the  Greek  Emperor;  (be  poets  Sbelley,  Pi»ed  aodHUman;  Hallan), 
the  historian ;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  statesman. 

Tbe  Premiers  ot  England,  daring  the  last  century  and  a  half,  were  mostly 
edacated  at  Eton.  Tbos,  Lord  Bollngbroke,  Kr  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  Lord  Townshend,  Ijord  Lyttletoo,  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  Fox,  Lord 
North,  Charies  James  Fox,  Hr.  Wyndliun,  the  Marquis  Welleslej,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Canmng,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  — 
were  all  EtonUns. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  College  should  not  be  forgotten  tbe  periodical 
wot4t  entitled  Tlu  Monian,  the  contribotors  to  which  were  Eton  scholars,  and 
the  author-pubBsber  was  the  Etonian  Charies  Knight  —  a  name  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  tlie  commonwealth  of  English  literature." 

Kills''  CoU^,  which  Henry  founded  In  I44t,  at  Cambridge,  to  be  recruited 
fiom  Eton,  is  the  richest  endowed  coUegista  foundation  ia  that  Uoiveruty. 

•  The  lut  Hontam  was  celebrated  at  Whltfantidc.  IHi.  The  abolitlnn  of  tbe 
onstom  had  ioog  been  presMd  apon  the  Oollege  authorities,  and  they  itt  leTigUi  yield- 
ed to  the  growliig  coademnotlnn  of  tbe  oereuiony  as  ui  eililblUaii  unworthy  tX  Ibe 
present  enlightened  8^0.  A  memoriiil  of  (he  last  celebmtlon  is  preferred  in  (hat 
piotniesqae  ehrgniole  ot  evtnts,  tlie  Blostntted  London  Mawa,  June  1, 1B41. 
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min  COLET  Am  unrr  wtl'b  kihooi. 

Jom  Cour,  B.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Chnnh  of  Bt  F&nl  in  London, 
w*a  bora  In  that  ett;  in  14M,  the  eldest  son  of  Or  John  Oolet,  twice  nuTor. 
In  148S,  be  ma  Bent  to  Magdilen  CoDege,  Oiford,  where  he  pumd  wTtn 
jean^  and  took  the  nnal  degnsa  hi  arts.  Hare  he  aCndied  lAtin,  with  aome 
irf  the  Greek  anthon  Ihroogb  a  Lathi  msdimn,  and  mathemaUcs.  Harlng 
thus  laid  a  good  foundation  for  learaiiig  at  home,  he  trareled  In  France  and 
Italy  from  149S  to  149T ;  he  liad  preTlonglj  been  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
Denntngion,  in  Suffolk,  being  then  in  acolyth'e  ordcn.  At  Faria,  Colet  became 
acquunted  with  the  Rcbolar  BudBos,  and  was  afterwarda  introduced  to  Eraamot. 
In  Italy  be  oootracted  a  Mendslilp  with  Qrocyn,  Linacre,  Lilly,  and  Latimer,  all 
of  whom  were  itudying  the  Qreek  langnage,  then  bat  nttle  known  In  England. 
Whilst  abroad,  he  devoted  hinMelf  to  (tivinity,  and  the  study  of  the  tdril  and 
canon  U*.  Colet  retnrned  to  England  in  149T,  and  mbaeiiiiently  raae  thnmgfa 
Taiioni  d^reea  of  preferment  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  By  bis  lectum,  aod 
other  meana,  he  greatly  assisted  die  spirit  of  inquiry  into  tlie  Holy  Senpturci 
which  erentually  produced  the  Reformation.  He  had,  howeTcr,  many  difflcnl- 
ttes  to  contend  with;  and  tired  with  trooble  and  perMcntion,  he  withdrew  from 
the  world,  resolTing,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  health,  to  consecrate  his  fortune  to 
some  lasting  beneiactlon,  wliich  he  performed  in  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
Bcbool,  at  tbe  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  cbuiebyard,  hi  1GI2 ;  and,  "  it  is  hard  to 
■ay  whether  he  left  better  lands  for  the  matntenanoe  of  his  sohooi,  or  wiser  laws 
for  the  gorernment  thereof" — (Aeeerdinff  lo  f\illtr). 

The  original  school-houae,  built  ISOB-IS,  was  destroyed  bi  the  Great  Tire  of' 
Ifle6,  bat  was  rebuilt  by  Wren.  Thi8<  second  school  was  taken  down  in  1834, 
and  tlie  present  school  built  of  stone  from  the  designs  of  George  Smith :  it  bss 
a  bandsotae  central  portico  upon  a  ruaUoated  baas,  pntjeotlng  oTer  the  street 
paTement.  The  original  endowment,  and  for  seTeral  years  the  only  endowment 
of  the  school,  was  SSi.  lit.  10^,  the  anonal  rents  of  estates  in  Buckingbam- 
ihire,  which  now  produce  I8A8JL  I6t.  l<Hd.  a-year;  and,  with  other  property, 
Bake  the  present  income  of  the  school  upwards  of  SOOOI.  Lilly,  the  eminent 
gnnunsrian,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sic  Thomas  Hoi«,  was  the  flnt  master 
of  St  Paurs,  and  "IJIty's  Grammar"  la  used  to  this  day  in  the  school;  the  Eng- 
lish iwUmeBta  were  written  by  Colet,  the  preliuw  to  the  first  edition  prolMblj  by 
Osrdlnal  Wolsey ;  the  I^tin  syntax  chiefly  by  Erasmus,  and  tbe  reminder  by 
Lilly :  thus,  the  tiook  may  bafe  been  tbe  jobt  prodaotion  of  four  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Colet  directed  that  the  children  should  not  use  tallow  bat 
wax  candles  in  the  achool;  tbarpence  entrance-mouBy  was  to  be'glTen  to  tbe 
poor  soboUr  who  swept  the  school ;  and  the  masters  were  to  have  Uvery  gowns, 
"  delivered  In  clothe." 

Colet  diedmhU  CSrd  year,  in  1GI9.  Hewrote  eeTeral  worka  in  Latin;  the 
grammar  which  be  composed  for  bis  school  was  oaHcd  "Paul's  AccideDce." 
The  origioal  Statutes  of  the  school,  signed  by  Dean  Colet,  were,  many  years 
since,  accidentally  picked  ap  at  a  bookseller's,  and  by  tbe  finder  presented  to  the 
British  Unsenm.  Tbe  school  Is  for  IBS  boys  "  of  every  nation,  coonlry,  and 
ohss:"  the  ISS  alluding  to  tbe  number  of  fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter  (/gAn,  xii.  1). 
Tbe  ednestion  is  entirely  classical ;  the  presentations  to  the  school  are  in  tbe 
gift  of  Ibe  Uaster  of  the  Mercers'  Company ;  and  scholars  are  admitted  at 
fifteen,  bat  eligible  at  any  age  after  that.    Their  only  expense  Is  for  books  and 
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wu  tepen.  There  mre  Nvenl  *«laabla  ezhibitioDi,  decided  Kt  the  Appoaitioci, 
held  in  the  flnt  three  daji  of  the  fourth  week  kller  Euter,  whea  m  comuenio- 
ntlre  ontion  ia  deliTerad  b;  the  •enlei'  bo7,  and  priiai  ue  preKDted  from  Ibt 
govcmora.  Ia  the  time  of  the  ftmnder,  the  "Appo^Uou  dinner"  «u  "an  la-  ' 
•embl;  and  a  lilell  ^aoer,  ordajned  bf  the  lurrejor,  not  eiceedjuga  the  ftjoe 
of  four  noblcB." 

In  the  li(t  of  eminent  Paalinea  (m  the  achoUni  are  called),  are,  Sir  Anthonj 
Denny  and  Sii  William  Paget,  [RiTj  counciUon  to  Henrj  Till. ;  John  Lelaod, 
the  anUqnar; ;  John  UiltOD,  onr  great  eina  and  poet ;  Samnel  Pepj ■,  the  diariH ; 
John  Slrjpe,  the  ecctoriaatical  hiitorjan;  Dr.  Catamy,  Ihe  High  Churchman; 
the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  B.  W.  Elliston,  the  comedian  ^  Bir  C.  Kaua- 
fiold  Clarke,  Bart. ;  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  Ac. 


The  moit  ninni6cettt  patron  of  education  who  orer  sat  upon  the  Britlih  throne 
wai  Edward  TL,  the  only  Mn  of  Starj  VllL  who  mr^Ted  him.  He  was  bora 
nt  HainptOD  Court  In  1SS7,  on  the  lith  of  October,  wluch  being  the  vigil  of  St 
Edward,  he  recelTed  hli  Christuui  appeltatloa  in  commemoration  of  the  canon-  ' 
lied  king.  Bla  mother,  Qneen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  the  I2th  day  after  giring 
hln  birth.  The  child  had  three  gtep-D others  in  incce»ion  after  this ;  bat  he 
wai  probably  not  much  an  object  of  attention  with  either  of  them.  Sir  John 
Eayward,  who  has  written  the  hialory  of  hb  life  aad  reign  with  great  fullness, 
says  that  he  "was  broaght  up  among  nurses  until  he  arriTed  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  He  waa  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  (alterwards  Bir  Anthony) 
Cook,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Si  JohnJ  Cheke,  the  former  of  whom  appears  to 
hare  undertaken  the  prince's  instruction  in  philosophy  and  diTinity,  the  latter  in 
Greek  and  Latin."  He  encceedcd  to  the  throne  wben  little  more  than  nine  yean 
of  age.  The  conduct  of  the  young  prince  towards  his  iastmcton  was  unlfonaly 
coarteoua;  and  hie  generous  disposition  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem.  In 
common  with  the  children  of  the  rich  and  great,  he  was  from  his  cradle  tat- 
ronnded  with  means  of  amasenent.  It  b  related  that  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
a  splendid  present  was  made  to  him  by  bin  godfather,  Archbishop  Cranmcr; 
the  gift  was  a  coatty  service  of  silver,  consteliag  of  dishes,  plates,  spoons,  &c. 
The  child  was  oveijoycd  with  the  preeent,  when  the  prince's  valet,  seeking  to 
impress  on  his  mind  its  value,  observed:  "Tour  highnen  will  be  pleased  (o 
remember  that  although  this  beautiful  present  is  yours,  it  must  be  kept  entirely 
to  yourself;  for  if  others  are  permitted  to  touch  it,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled." 
"My  good  Hlnbrook,"  replied  the  prince,  inildly,  "if  no  one  jCrd  touch  these 
valnablca  without  sp^dling  them,  how  do  you  then  suppose  they  would  ever  hare 
been  given  to  meT"  Keit  day,  Edward  invited  a  party  of  young  friends  to  a 
feast,  which  was  served  upon  the  present  of  pUt«;  and  upon  the  departure  of 
the  yoang  guests,  be  gave  to  each  of  them  an  article  of  the  aerrice,  as  a  mark 
of  regard. 

Crsnmer,  to  encourage  Edward  bi  hia  studies,  was  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  him  once  ■  week,  and  requiring  of  him  an  account  of  what  he  had 
done  daring  that  Utne.  The  prince  also  complied  with  the  request  of  Us  vener- 
able godfather,  by  keeping  a  jonmal,  for  which  purpose  he  divided  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  five  columtis,  and  nnder  that  arntngement  recorded  his  progreH  In 
mythology,  history,  geograi^iy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 
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At  the  ago  of  flftMn,  Kdward  b  nld  to  b«Ta  poMSwed  «  oritlcal  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  «Ad  lAtin  Ungiugca;  and  to  ture  coDTersad  fluently  in  frencb, 
flpanUi,  ud  IttUao.  A  imiiaMript  ia  atill  pnaerred  In  tbe  British  llaHam, 
Mnl^idiig  *  ooUeetlon  of  bk  ciermMa  In  Qraek  ud  Latin ;  leTeral  of  hla  let- 
two,  b.Fieaeh  and  Latia,  written  with  lingular  ftccuntc;  of  diction,  are  «Im 
extant ;  and  when  to  hla  other  accompUshmonti  it  ia  added  thai  he  wu  wcU 
rened  in  natimd  j^oaot^f,  aitronomj,  and  logic,  hla  aoqulrcmenta  will  be 
allowed  to  have  been  extTtordinar;.  "  IHila  child,"  saTi  Garden,  the  celebrated 
pfafdciaii,  who  had  fteqnently  conTeraed  with  Edwftrd,  "waa  lo  bred,  had  locli 
puts,  wu  of  encli  expectation,  tiiat  he  looked  tike  a  miracle  of  a  Dum ;  and  In 
Atm  was  anch  an  attenipt  of  Natnre,  that  not  onlj  En^and,  bnt  the  world,  had 
naaon  to  lament  hla  being  w>  early  nutohed  tmj," 

Few  cTenta  In  the  htotory  of  Chriatian  benoTolence  are  bo  minntely  recorded 
aa  the  foandatlon  of  Ghrist'i  HoafitaL  At  the  lame  time,  Edward  founded  St. 
TliotDM's  and  Bridewell  Hoei^talB ;  the  three  fonnd&tiont  forming  put  of  a  omn- 
prehenavB  Kbeme  of  charilj,  reinlting  from  a  lermon  preached  before  the 
King  by  the  i^ooa  n«hop  Bldlej,  at  Weatmioster,  In  1062.  The  Bishop,  dl*- 
coaraing  on  the  excellence  of  charitj,  "  nude  a  fruitful  and  goodly  exhortation 
to  the  rich  to  be  morclfol  upto  the  poor,  and  also  to  more  aueh  u  were  in  an- 
tbority,  to  travail  by  some  charitable  ways  Mid  rneaiu,  to  comfort  and  relisTe 
them."  Edward's  heart  was  touched  by  the  earneatneaa  of  the  appeal,  and 
"  undentonding  that  a.  great  number  of  poor  people  did  awana  in  this  realzn, 
and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  that  no  good  order  was  taken  of  them," 
ho  sent  the  Bishop  a  message  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  during  him  not  to 
depart  till  be  bad  spoken  with  him.  As  soon  as  be  was  at  leisure,  he  took  him 
aside  into  a  private  gallery,  where  he  made  him  ut  down,  and  bo  covered ;  and 
givlDg  him  hearty  thanks  for  lus  sermon,  entered  into  conversBtion  on  several 
points,  whicb,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  noted  down  for  qwdal 
considenilion.  Of  this  mterview,  the  venCrsblo  Kdley  remarked:  "Tmly, 
truly,  I  could  never  have  thought  that  excellency  to  hftve  been  In  bis  grace,  bnt 
th&t  I  beheld  and  beard  it  in  him." 

Adverting,  at  length,  to  the  Bishop's  exhorUtion  In  behalf  of  the  poor,  Ed- 
ward greatly  commended  it,  mod  it  had  evidently  made  a  powerliil  impresilon 
upon  his  mind.  He  then  acknowledged  the  application  of  Ridloy'i  exhortation 
to  himself^  and  fwayed  the  Bishop  to  sa;  his  mind  as  to  what  ways  wore  best  to 
be  taken.  Ridley  beritated  for  a  moment  to  reply.  At  leagtli,  he  observed 
that  the  city  of  London,  as  weU  on  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  which  pro- 
vailed  thcra  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  wise  and  charitable  dispoeitian  of  its 
more  wealthy 'inhabitants  on  the  other,  would  afibrd  a  favorable  opening  for 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  bomtty ;  and  advised  that  letters  should  be  forthwith 
directed  to  the  Lord  Uayor,  requiring  bim,  with  such  assistants  as  he  ml^t 
think  meet,  to  consolt  upon  Iho  matter.  Edward  wrote  tbe  letter  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  charged  Ridley  to  deliver  it  himself;  and  bis  delist  was  manifested 
In  the  leal  with  whicb  he  undertook  the  oommiislon,  for  the  King's  letter  and 
message  were  delivered  on  the  same  evening.  On  the  following  day  lUdley 
dloed  with  the  Lord  llayor,  who,  with  two  Aldermen  and  six  Commoners,  took 
the  King's  proposal  into  consideration ;  other  conncillors  were  added,  and  at 
length  the  plan  recommended  to  his  Majesty  was  to  provide  Christ's  Hosidlal 
Ibr  the  edneatlMt  of  poor  children ;  St.  Tliomaa't,  for  die  raUef  of  the  tick  and 
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AHU«d;  nd  Mdnrdl,flaFth«aonMdHi«idaMadm«t»f  tb«ldbviith« 
ngabMid. 

.  For  ChriM^  Hoapitml  wu  pubed  tlic  noaaMBif  «t  tb»  Gnj  diMS;  tb« 
King  alKi  prenntiDf  tlw  fbOKdMloil  wlA  ■  araadnabla  *tDck  of  UaaD,  wUoh  th* 
•owaMoMis,  who  had  lat«lj  been  ■ppotaHed  to  bupvet  tlw  ehnrekM  in  uU 
•boot  the  metrapolii,  had  dMBied  EnparflDonafoi  the  perf OFHuica  of  dlTlne 
■errioe,  u  oelebnted  iIiKe  the  BefonnatloiL  For  the  Beeood  hoipllal,  •■ 
•1D0IU7  wH  Btted  op;  ud  Iot  the  third  ho^dtal,  Edwud  granted  bta  r*Til 
(lalece  of  Brideweli  Be  then  beetowed  ccrnin  landi  for  the  (iqtpart  of  theee 
fcnndftUonij  end  hiring  aigaed  the  tMbtiBient,  ^Mnktadin  tinhMiing  of  Ua 
OooDcil — "Lord,  I  jield  thee  moat  heuty  thanka,  that  then  haat  giTennolifo 
(hia  long,  to  flniah  this  woric  to  the  ^orj  of  th;  aene." 

"A  large  pietnre,  (athrUiiited  to  Holbein,)  which  hangi  k  the  OieM  Halt  of 
Oirift't  Ko8[dl«l,  porbaTS  dtta  intereeting  eoeoe.  The  yovng  monarah  d.t»  en 
«n  elentted  thn>ne.  In  a  scailet  and  eimiiied  robe,  lioldiDg  llie  soeptre  in  hia 
left  band,  aodpreeenting  with  tlie  other  the  CHiarter  la  the  kneeling  LordHaror. 
B7  lua  mde  atande  the  Chancellor  holding  the  aeala,  and  next  to  him  u«  other 
•Seen  of  State.  Blihop  Btdley  kneels  before  him  with  nptined  bAnds,  aa  if 
BopiriicadDg  a  bleeiing  on  the  event ;  whilst  the  AUennen,  ka.,  with  the  Lord 
lUyor,  loteel  oa  both  ddea,  ocenpjing  the  eiiddle  ground  of  the  picture ;  and 
laatly,  in  front,  are  a  double  row  of  boj«  00  one  Hde,  a)id  girls  00  the  other, 
from  the  master  and  matron  down  to  the  boj  and  giri  who  have  Hepped 
forward  from  their  raspectire  rowa,  and  kne^  with  raised  band*  iMfore  Um 
King." 

Edward  Sved  about  a  month  after  dgaing  the  Charter  of  Ineorpontion  of  tin 
Bojii  Hoipitala:  in  the  apriogof  1SD3  he  had  been  aeiied  with  the  imail-poi, 
when  he  had  acaTccly  recoTered  from  the  measles  i  a  coosompliie  cough  oame 
on ;  bis  medical  adriaeie  were  dimnissed,  and  liis  cure  entrusted  to  the  ignorant 
Mnpiricisms  of  an  old  uniae;  this  disorder  waa  greatlr  aggravated,  and  he  died 
in  the  amn  of  Sr  Henry  Sfalney,  on  the  «tb  July,  1&63,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  playing  God  to  receiTe  his  sfncit,  and  to  defend  the  realm  from 
pafHslry. 

Tbe  Old  Qmj  Friars  bnildtngs  attuning  Newgate^etreet  weie  now  Npaired 
by  aid  of  the  citiiens'  beae&cliODs,  and  in  NoTember,  ICSa,  there  were  adniilled 
MO  "poore  fatberieMe  duldren"  within  the  ancient  monastery  walls.  "On 
Christmaa-4by,"  saya  ffiow,  "  while  the  Lord  Haior  and  Aldemiea  rode  to  Paol'^ 
.the  children  of  Christ's  Hoa[dtall  stood  from  St.  Lawrenee4ane  end  in  Chetpe 
towards  Panl's,  all  in  one  livery  of  russet  cotton,  840  in  nnmbor ;  and  at  Easter 
next  they  were  in  Um,  at  the  Bpittlc,  and  so  have  continued  ever  since."  Hence 
the  popular  name  of  the  Hoqiilal,  "  the  Bloe-Coat  School" 

Bhice  this  period,  the  income  of  the  insUtulion  has  known  moch  Quctnation; 
and  consequently,  tbe  number  of  inmates.  Tbe  810  ehildren  with  which  the 
HoBiutal  opened  bad  dwindled  ia  laSOto  ISO.  The  object  of  the  ioatttution  hu 
4bo,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  materially  changed,  which  may  in  a  great 
m^Mure  be  attributed  to  tlie  induence  of  the  Governors,  or  bene&ctors,  its  chief 


The  Hospital,  with  Htn  chorch  of  the  monastery,  wsa  deitrofed  by  the  Great 
Fire,  but  was  Boon  rebuilt.  I^ter  w*i  added  tbe  MathemaUcsl  School,  founded 
by  Charlee  II.,  b  1672,  for  40  boys,  to  be  Instructed  in  navigation  1  they  are 
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Nbteqnentlj  kdded,  bj  the  legu;  of  ■  Governor,  ■  eabordliula  lU^oMttoBl 
Bcttoalot  labajtC'TluTwalTaa"),  who  mat  ■  bulge  od  the  left  Bhonlder; 
■nd  luttj,  to  ttMM  Imit«  been  kdded  "  The  Twoe." 

Thk  wuXlw  flnt  ootMideimblB  uMmian  of  die  ajtKm  of  edDcadoa  at  A« 
BoepiMl,  whkh  origliullj  winriited  «f  e  gimBiiiu~a:hool  fbr  bojt,  lod  •  wpt- 
rMe  achool  for  gab,  the  Utter  being  taught  ta  read,  aeir,  ud  ourk.  A  book  ta 
preMrred  coDttUntng  the  reoorda  of  the  Hoejdtel  from  ita  fbnnclMioo,  Mtd  the 
•otbem  nmg  bj  the  Srat  obUdreo. 

Of  the  acbool  baildinga,  ve  eogMte  the  interior  of  the  Writing  School, 'ft 
krge  edifice  built  b;  Sir  Christopher  Wkd,  in  UU,  at  the  expiHiM  (rf  Sb  JoWn 
Hoore,  of  whom  ft  mftrUe  eutoo  i»  plfteed  la  the  fiifde.  Of  the  ancient  Frlarj — 
porttona  of  the  cliriMert  oolj  remBio.  The  great  Dining  Hall  nia  cemnenoM 
In  IBU,  and  ie  haih  pftttl;  on  the  andeot  wftS  of  London,  and  parti;  on  the 
fonndation  of  the  refBotor;  of  the  menaaterj.  It  is  ■  Taat  ediflee  in  the  Todor 
atjle,  bj  Shftw,  the  principal  hont  fiidtig  Newgate«treet,  with  the  endoaed 
piftj-groqnd  i  the  Hall,  with  ha  lobb;  and  o^an  gelletT,  U  178  llMt  long :  H  la 
lit  b7  nine  Urge  windewa,  and  is,  next  to  WsaunlnMer  Hall,  the  noblest  room 
in  the  metropolia.  Hero  boaidea  the  largo  Charter  plctnro,  alread;  deaoribcd,  la 
■  palntmg  b;  Verrio,  of  JaUMe  D.  on  hU  ttironc,  recclring  "the  HftthemftticU 
Bojs,"  In  the  aame  farm  aa  at  their  anniuJ  preeentatiou  to  this  day  ;  thongh  h 
TeiTio'a  piotnre  are  giri*  as  well  aa  bojs. 

"  In  this  Hall  are  hold  the  "  Soppinge  In  Public,"  on  the  aeren  Snnda;  evcn- 
inga  prooedlng  Eaater  Sonduy,  and  on  that  evening,  to  which  fisitora  are  ad- 
ulitod  bj  tiekete.  The  tabka  are  Uld  with  eheeee  In  wooden  bowb;  beer  la 
wooden  piggins,  ponred  from  leathern  Jftcka;  and  bread  bnraghl  in  huge  baa- 
keta.  The  offldal  companj  then  enter,  the  Lord  ]Iajor  or  Fivsldent  taking 
hU  aeat  in  a  chair  made  of  oak  from  old  SL  Eatherlne'a  Chnroh ;  a  hjnui  Is 
■nng,  aooompaoled  b;  the  organ ;  n  Grecian  reada  the  eTcning  sertieb  from  the 
pallet,  aiknce  being  enlbrced  by  tbree  strokes  of  a  hammer.  After  pnTcra, 
die  toeal  commeueee,  the  vUilora  walking  between  the  tables.  At  Ita  close,  die 
"  tnde  boys"  lake  np  Ibe  piggina  and  jacks,  bBshala,  bowls,  and  eandlesticbs, 
and  pass  in  proeeaion  before  the  authorities,  bowing  to  them ;  the  entire  800 
bojs  thns  paaatng  out 

"  The  Spital  (or  Ho«irital)  Sennons  are  preached  hi  Christchnrcb,  Kewgatc- 
street,  on  Easter  Hoadaj  and  Tueadaj.  On  Honda;,  the  children  proceed  to 
the  Manaion  House,  and  retnm  in  procesnon  to  Chrlttchnrch  with  the  Lord 
llafor  and  (Stj  anthoritlea,  to  hear  the  aennon.  On  Tuesday,  the  children 
again  go  to  the  Mansioa  Bonae,  and  paaa  thrau^  the  Egyptian  Hall  before  the 
Lord  Major,  each  boj  reoeiring  a  gloss  of  wine,  two  bone,  and  a  ehflUng ;  the 
KooHors  balf-B-«rown  each,  and  the  Greoiana  a  galnea.  Thej  then  retnm  to 
ChrUlchnrch,  as  on  Honday." 

At  the  first  Drawing-room  of  the  yfi,  forty  "HathematlealBoTs"  ftre  pre- 
•eated  to  the  Soreralgn,  who  gires  them  BI.  Bt.  aa  a  grataltj.  To  this,  other 
Bembeis  of  the  Bojal  Fanillf  formerlj  added  smaller  sanu,  and  the  whirfe  waa 
diTtded  amoi^  the  ten  boys  who  left  the  schoid  in  the  year.  On  the  lUneea  of 
King  OcOTge  IIL  these  preaentationa  were  dlaeontinued ;  but  Ibe  Oovemon  of 
the  HoapM  ooBtmned  l«  pa;  II.  fa.,  the  amount  ordinarily  Kcdred  by  eiA, 
IS 
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to  «vcr;  bo;  on  qnittisg.     nie  pnujtioe  of  recalTlng  the  chlldno  wu  rerlTed 
bj  WUIUb  17. 

Each  of  the  "  Mathematical  Boyi"  haring  paned  hii  Triiih}^-Hoaa«  exanliM' 
Hod  and  receWed  tettlnioidalt  of  hii  good  conduct,  it  presented  with  a  watch, 
vorth  from  91.  to  IgJL,  bi  addition  to  an  oaCfit  of  clothe*,  bookl,  nathematic*] 
.  loMraiDent*,  a  Qunter's  ecale,  a  quadrant,  and  Rea-chot  On  BL  Hattbev'B  Da;, 
'  (Sept.  il,)  "  the  Orenani"  deUrer  oratloiu,  thU  being  a  relic  of  the  adiolan' 
'  ^pulatloni  In  the  cloiatom 

The  dreaa  of  the  Blue-Coat  Boja  Is  ^le  eoBtnme  of  the  eitlxeni  of  London  at 
.  the  time  of  the  fonndation  of  the  Htwpital,  when  blve  co«ti  were  the  conmrnt 
.  habit  of  the  apprentioes  and  serTlti$-men,  and  yellow  Mockings  were  geDeraOf 
worn,  niii  dren  la  the  neareM  approach  to  the  monldnh  coMume  now  worn ; 
the  dvlt-bluo  coat  with  a  cloMlj-fitting  bod;  and  looaa  aleeTes,  being  the  ancient 
.Minicand  (he  undercoat  or  "jellow,"  tbe  deoveleM  nnder^tunle  of  the  mon- 
aster;. The  red  leathern  ^rdlo  correapcmda  to  the  henpen  cord  of  the  IHar. 
Yellow  wonted  RoeklDgi,  a  flat  black  woolen  eap,  (aearcel;  larger  than  a  nn- 
cet,)  and  a  clerical  neckband,  complete  the  drew. 

"  The  cdncatlon  of  the  bo;8  conaiete  of  reading,  wriUng,  and  arilhmeUc, 
Freoeh,  the  cla«alca,  and  the  mathematics.  There  are  niitceo  Exhibitions  for 
Mcholan  at  the  UniTermties  of  Oxford  ind  Cambridge,  Jte.  There  are  also  sepa- 
nite  tnuts  held  b;  the  GoTemors  of  the  Hospital,  which  are  distributed  lo  poor 
widows,  to  the  blind,  and  in  apprenticing  bo;a,  be.  The  annual  inoome  of  the 
Bos|rital  i<  about  SO,lX>riI. ;  its  ordinar;  diabarsements  48,000/." 

AmoDg  the  cmlneDt  Slum  are  I-eigh  Hunt;  Tbomw  Barnes,  man;  ;eBn 
editor  of  the  Hh—  newspaper ;  Thomaa  ItltchcU,  the  translator  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  &  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  Charles  Lamb,  his  contomporar; ;  Middle- 
ton,  BUlupiDf  Oalcutta ;  Jeremiah  Mai^Jand,  the  beet  scholar  and  critic  of  the  last 
contur; ;  Saniiel  Richardson,  the  novelist ;  Joshua  Barnes,  the  scholiaat ;  Bidiop 
Stll&ngfleet;  Camden,  "the  nonrrico  of  anilqnitic  ;"  and  Campion,  the  learned 
Jeiiuit  of  the  ago  of  Elliabeth.  Coleridge,  Cliarles  Iamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt  have 
pubUsbed  man;  interesting  remtniscenuos  of  their  oontemporariet  In  the  achooL 
"The  rabordbuite  catablishmeDt  is  at  Hertford,  to  which  the  younger  bo;s 
■re  sent  prAparator;  to  their  entering  on  the  foundation  in  London.  At  Hert- 
fbrd  there  U  likewise  accommodation  for  60  girls. 

"  Be^dea  the  Lord  Major,  Court  of  Aldormtn,  and  twclTs  members  of  the 
€onunon  Council,  who  .are  Governors  rx  ofieio,  there  ore  between  4O0  and  IMW 
«tber  Oovemors,  at  the  Jiead  of  whom  are  the  Qneen  and  Prince  Albert,  with 
tbe  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred.  Tbe  Doko  of  Cambridge  Is  Proddcnt 
The  qualiflcation  for  Oovcmor  is  a  donation  of  500/. ;  an  Alderman  ma;  nom- 
^nato  a  Governor  for  election  at  half-price.  There  are  from  1100  to  IGOOcldldren 
«Q  tbe  fonndation,  InoluiUng  those  at  the  brooch  establishment  at  Hertford. 
About  SOO  hoys  are  admitted  annusX;,  (at  the  age  of  from  seven  to  ten  ;eai«,) 
b;  preaeDtationa  of  the  Governor*:;  the  QomHi  tbe  Lord  Major  (two  preaenta- 
tim*,)  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  pcesentiog  annnall;,  and  the  othor  Govom- 
ora  in  mtaliou,  so  that  the  piivil^e  ocnirs  ^ut  onoo  in  tbree  or  tour  ;earB. 
A  list  of  the  Oovemors  having  presentations  is  publisbsd  annnail;  in  lUreb, 
•od  Is  to  be  had  at  the  counting-houae  of  the  HospilaL  '  Grecians'  and  '  King's 
Boja,' remain  In  the  achool  after  (be;  are  dficw  jeaiv  ^ ;  but  the  other  bo;* 
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D  omwua  soHooLa  oi  nauKD. 


It  Ii  on«  cf  the  nnfxlltig  glorice  of  ucieat  Weslminater  that  it  bis  bMB  t, 
•Mt  of  learning  ilDce  the  time  when  it  vm  »  "thornj  Mand,"  and  at  le>«  ^8^ 
centarles  tince  was  reboUt  the  Abbe;  Chomh  "to  the  honour  of  God  and  ft. 
Pater."  The  qQeen  of  Che  Confessor  b  related  to  have  pU;ed  with  a  WMtmlS' 
Iter  scholar  ill  grammar,  rarses,  and  logic,  as  she  met  him  in  his  waj  from  the 
iiK>naatei7  school  to  the  palace,  ai  related  bj  the  ohronioler  with  all  the  dnnua- 
■taaUal  minuteneu  of  the  acconnt  of  a  ro jal  vivt  of  jeaterdajr.  Equallj  dinet 
is  the  cridenoe  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  oi  Bdnard  UL,  down  t* 
the  dissolation  of  ths  Abbe;,  a  salar;  was  paid  to  a  Schoolmaster,  Hjled  "JA- 
ffittv  SclioiariuM  pn>  tnt^itimt  putrarum  gTommatUonun^  who  «al  diltis- 
goisbed  from  the  person  trho  tanght  the  children  of  the  choir  to  sing. 

Tbe  earliest  school  vu  Ihoa  an  appurteoaooe  of  the  monaaterj ;  and  If  Incln- 
ded  b  the  draft  (Is  the  archires  of  the  Chapter,)  of  the  new  establishment  tot 
the  See  of  Westminster. 

Doling  the  reign  of  Qneen  Harj,  Cardlital  Pole  appears  to  bare  sulfbred  tt» 
school  to  lan^iah  whoUf  nnsnpported.  Her  soceesKir  enforced  the  ri^t  «< 
election  to  studentehlpe,  reBtored  the  reteunet,  and  the  foundation  of  aa  Vpfur 
and  Lower  ICatCer  and  fortj  scholars,  and  gare  the  present  atatutea,  wheM» 
niiabeth  has  receWed  the  honorable  tiUe  of  Foandress.  This  Queen  addedaa 
Important  slatnte  to  regulate  the  mode  of  election  of  novitlatea  into  SL  F«ttA 
OoElege.    Evelyn  has  recorded  one  of  these  examinations : — 

"In  1S61,  Ha;  18,  I  heard  and  saw  such  cierciaes  at  the  election  of  inhnliw 
at  Westminster  School  to  be  sent  to  the  UnlvereiCy,  In  lAtin,  Greeli,  Hebssv, 
and  Anbic,  In  themes  and  extemporary  Tsrses,  with  such  readiness  Mul  wlH  m 
wooderfullj  aslonlilied  me  In  such  jrouths." 

'  Dean  (hMdman  was  the  next  benefactor,  In  obt^ning  a  perpetoal  pant  af  Ug. 
prebend  of  Chiswich,  to  bo  a  plaoe  of  refuge  for  the  members  of  thq  Chapter 
and  College  whenever  pestilence  might  be  desolating  Wenminster.  Busing  tkit 
DeanAip,  the  scholars  were  lodged  in  one  qtacious  chamber,  theic  oommou. 
were  regulated.  Mid  the  apartments  of  the  Hasten  received  an  Increase  of  e«a»- 
fort  and  accommodation.  Among  tbe  eailiest  granta  ia  a  perpeCiul-  aonuttj  oi 
twcntj  maxha,  madain  ISM,  bj  Cedl,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  tab* presented m 
1^  to  scholars  elected  to  rither  o(  the  Universities. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  t«1gn  of  Eliiabeth,  the  nidlmente  of  the  Greek  hm- 
guage  were  taught  to  boys  at  WMtmtnAev  School ;  and  Harrison,  in  his  prtttm 
(o  Hotinshcd,  aboat  1086,  states  that  the  beys  of  the  three  great  ceUegiat» 
■chools  (Winchester,  Eton,  and  WeeCminsler,)  were  "weB  antered  hi  tha  knovK 
edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongnee  and  rules  of  versii^ing." 

Dean  Goodman  had  for  Us  successor  that  man  of  pnjer  and  "most  mM' 
preacher,"  Dr.  I^uneelot  Andrewet,  who  would  ofte>  snpplj  tbe  pUca  ef  Ih* 
Hasten  for  a  week  together.  It  was  one  of  his  sinqjle  pleBMrea,  "wi^aawaM- 
ncas  and  compUanoe  with  the  recreations  of  joulh,"  always  t*  be  attends)!)'  lA 
his  little  retirements  to  the  cheerM  village  of  CUswick,  l^  two  of  his  schoUn; 
and  often  thrice  b  the  we«k,  it  la  said,  he  asMmbled  about  him  In  his  atodj 
those  of  the  Upper  Form ;  and  the  earnest  little  drde  ftwgikently  throuf^  th*- 
whole  evening,  with  reverendal  attention  heard  his  expoaitUm  of  the  Saoredl 
Text;  while  he  also  p<dated  ont  (o  than  tkoM  Mraroee  of  knowledge  In  GiMk 
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and  LaUn,  fWim  which  ha  bad  gathered  hit  own  itoros  of  Ttiied  leuning, — Wal- 
-  COtt'a  Manorial*  of  (FiHlmiiMfar, 
_  Onoe  mors  stiI  daya  fell  apoa  the  riaing  achool.  He  Abbey  was  deeecTited, 
•od  the  fitmillce  of  ue  ■abolars  wen  threatened  or  assailed  bj  the  horrori  of 
Ibe  Ursat  Rebellion,  when  Pariianent,  h«Tlng  for  «bout  four  ;eira  exercised 
power  OTBT  the  School  throDgfa  a  Committee,  in  1649  amuaed  a  protectorate, 
•BtnuUng  the  management  of  the  School  to  a  goTemment  of  fifty  member*  ' 
aatabllahed  in  the  Deanery.  The  fee  or  Inheritance  of  many  of  the  Abbey 
•italee  was  sold;  old  reoti  only  being  reserved  to  the  College.  Thia  control 
iMled  uutU  the  Restoration  in  IMO ;  aince  which  period  the  scholars  have  been 
Maintained  by  the  GonEoon  reTenoei  of  the  Collegiate  Chnrch,  at  a  cost  of  about 
ISOO^  a  year. 

The  Queeo's  Scholars  wear  caps  and  gowns i  and  there  are  four  "Bishop's 
Boja"  educated  fVee,  who  wear  purple  gowns,  and  have  60/.  annually  amongst 
them.  Beddes  this  Jouiulalion,  a  great  nnmber  of  sods  of  the  nobility  and 
gtatry  are  educated  here.  Of  the  Queen's  Scholars  an  examination  takes  place 
m  Rogation  week,  when  four  are  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  four 
(0  Ohristchnrch,  Oiford;  schoiarabips  of  about  601.  a  year. 

Hia  (cholais  bvxa  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  Shell  Porms  "stand  ont"  in  Latin, 
Qtoek,  and  grammatical  qoeationingi,  on  the  Wednesday  befor«  Aecendon  Day, 
Jn  the  presence  of  the  Head  Vaster,  who  presides  as  umpire,  when  the  success- 
£il  competitors  being  ohoaen  to  fill  the  vacancies,  "  the  Captain  of  the  Election  " 
to  chaired  round  Dean's  Yard,  or  the  school  coart  On  Rogation  Tuesday,  a 
,4iB>er  is  given  to  the  electors,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  School,  by 
4be  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  any  old  Westminster  scholar  of  sufflcient  rank  or 
itandiiig  is  ontiUed  to  attend  it.  After  dinner,  epigrams  are  spoken  by  a  large 
yroportioa  of  the  Qaeen's  Scholais.  There  are  several  funds  available  to  needy' 
wholaia ;  and  the  whole  fonndaUoB  and  school  is  managed  by  the  Dean  and 
l^sjliii  iif  Westminster. 

The  «ebool  buildings  are  In  part  ancient  Tou  enter  the  Bchool  court  trom 
the  Broad  fianctuary,  through  an  archway  in  a  block  of  houses  of  medlBval 
uchitecture.  The  porch  of  the  Sdioi^  Is  stated  to  have  been  deigned  by  lolgo 
JODea.  Ou  the  north  front  is  the  rat^el-conrt,  formed  against  part  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  demiitory.  The  venerable  School  itself,  once  the  dormitory  of  tho 
Mftnkii,  range*  behind  the  eastern  clinster  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  a  long  and  ipa- 
«ioaa  building,  with  a  eemlcircnUr  recess  at  one  end,  the  Bead  Master's  table 
Mandiog  in  fisnt  of  it ;  four  tiera  of  forms,  one  above  the  other,  arc  ranged 
okuig  the  oastern  and  western  waSs;  and  the  room  hns  a  massive  open-timber 
roof  of  chestnut.  The  Uiqier  and  Lower  Sohoob  are  divided  by  a  bar,  which 
focmeriy  bore  a  curtain :  over  this  bar  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
College  cook,  attended  by  a  verger,  having  made  his  ot>ciaance  to  the  Misters, 
[■■uuiiilii  to  toss  a  pancake  into  the  Upper  School,  once  a  warning  to  proceed  to 
&uMr  in  the  HalL* 

*  An  Interesfing  tradition  i>  attached  to  the  bar  at  the  time  It  twn-e  a  curtain. 
Two  boyi  Dt  pUj,  by  chance  made  a  piovoos  rent  In  the  pendent  draperv ;  and  ona 
«f  the  dBllnmienis  enlTenid  hia  fceneront  companion  to  bear  the  penalty  or  the  oflineB 
—  a severe HoiopnB-  Lonn  year*  went  by;  the  Civil  Wnrhud  ported  chief  rriendsi 
and  the  bovs  hidfcrovn  up  to  manhood,  unknown  lo  each  other.  One  orthem.nnw 
tiecome  a  Jiiil)(0  Riid  iturdy  Ropulilicsn,  wn*  presidlnjc  nt  rhe  Crlnl  ol  some  captive 
oavalian,  and  was  ready  to  apbrald  and  ■ent^nce  than,  when  be  recognized  in  the 
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Oa  8c1im(  btei^twbb  pioos  memorlM.  Hara  "  tlut  sweet  ^ger  of  tlM 
Temple,  Qeorge  Herbert,"  vu  rsuedi  and  thM  love  of  choral  miuic,  iifaiek 
"wu  bit  heaTen  upon  Bsrlh,"  vu,  do  donbt,  impluiled  bera,  vhile  be  went  vf 
'  to  pra;  In  the  gloiioiu  Abbej.  And  it  wu  hen  that  South,  in  his  lo;U  cbil4- 
bood,  reader  of  the  Latin  prajen  for  tbe  teoming,  pablici;  pnjed  for  Charlei 
I.  bj  name,  "  but  an  hour  or  two  at  most  before  his  Mcred  head  woi  etruoli  oC" 
,  Kor  can  we  forget  among  the  uehen,  the  nelodj  of  whose  l*1ia  poems  had  M 
Urn  to  be  called  "Sweet  Vlnny  Bourne;"  or  the  mastership  of  Busb;,  nbt) 
boasted  his  rod  to  be  the  sieTe  to  prove  good  icholsiB,  and  walked  with  coTcrod 
head  before  Cbu-les  IL ;  then  humblj  at  the  gate  asenred  his  Miyesty  that  it  ws« 
necessary  for  his  dignity  before  his  bojs  to  be  the  greatest  man  ^lere,  erea 
though  a  king  were  presenL  How  snocesenilly,  too,  Is  Busby  commemorated  i* 
the  whole-leogth  portrut  of  the  great  schooUmaster  standing  beside  his  faToiita 
pupil,  Spratt.  Upon  the  walla  are  inscribed  many  great  naines ;  and  in  tb^ 
libnry  is  preserved  part  of  the  form  on  which  Drjden  onoe  sat,  and  on  which 
bis  antograph  is  cut. 

In  tbe  Oentta  Ahamiionmi,  or  list  at  ftmnJatioit  scholars,  are  Bishops  Overall 
and  Bavia,  translators  of  the  Bible;  Halcluyt,  collector  of  Tojagcs;  Ounter^ 
InrenlOT  of  the  Bcole;  "Uaster  Oeorge  Herbert;"  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dry- 
den;  South;  Locke;  Bishops  Atterbury,  Spratt,  and  Pcorve;  tho  poet  Prior, 
and  Stepney  the  statesman;  Bowe  and  "Sweet  Tinny  Boame,"  the  poeta; 
Charcbill,  tbe  latlriBt ;  Warren  Hsatinga ;  Everard  Home,  Burgeon ;  Dr.  Drarj^ 
of  Harrow  School,  he.  Among  the  other  eminent  persoiu  educated  here  are 
Lord  Barteigh ;  Ben  Jonson ;  Nat  Lee ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  Jasper  Hayne, 
the  poet;  Barton  Booth,  the  actor;  Blackmore,  Browne,  Dyer,  Hammoiid,  Aarae 
HOI,  Oowper,  and  SouthRy,  the  poets;  Home  Tooke;  Gibbon,  the  historian; 
(^miberlaud,  the  dramatist;  Colman  the  Toonger;  Sh?  Francis  Burdett;  Har- 
eonrt,  Archbishop  of  Yoi^i  the  Harquhi  of  Lansdowne;  Lord  John  RusseBt 
the  Karquls  of  Anglesey ;  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhonse  (Ijord  Broughlon) ;  Georg* 
Bidder,  of  calculating  &me,  now  the  eminent  civQ  pnginecr. 

Among  the  enllnent  Hasten  are  Camden,  "tbe  Paiuanios  of  England,"  wh» 
had  Ben  Jonson  for  a  scholar;  and  Dr.  Busby,  who  had  Dryden,  and  who,  oat 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  taught  sixteen. 

The  College  HsU,  origimjlj  the  Abbot's  refectory,  was  built  by  Abbot  LitBn^ 
ton,  lanp.  Edward  HI.:  the  floor  la  paved  with  chequered  Turkish  marble;  at 
the  sontfa  end  is  a  modoian'i  gallery,  now  used  as  a  pantry,  and  behind  arc  bat- 
teries and  tiatcbes;  at  die  north  side,  upon  a  dais.  Is  the  high  tabic;  those  be>i 
low,  of  ebeBtau^wood,  are  s^d  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  wreck  Of  lh« 
Armada.  The  roof-timbers  spring  from  carved  corbels,  with  angels  bearing 
shields  of  Um  Confessor's  and  Abbot's  arms;  and  a  small  louvro  rises  above  the 
central  hearth,  upon  which  in  winter  a  wood  and  charcoal  fire  need  to  burn  nnti 
the  year  ISiSO.*    The  Library  is  a  modem  Italian  room,  and  contains  several 


he  elloitod,  his  sospielons  were  confirmed  i  and  with  oji  immediate  reailve, 
Be  pcated  to  London,  where,  by  h!»  Influence  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  ■ncceededM 
pmsrving  his  eariy  Wend  from  the  seaObld.— Walcotf  •  J/murvib  of  Wia<vii<uir^_^ 

•  Fires  contlnned  to  be  made  on  a  hearth  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  eiillei  the  r^nr 

doe,  in  many  ctdlege  lialli  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  uolll  about  the  year  llOO. 
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■•moriali  of  th«  atUcJimeiit  of  "Waitinliutari."  The  old  tJormitory,  baQt  in 
HSO,  wu  the  gnnu;  of  the  monuterT;  and  wm  replaoed  bj  the  preeeat  dor- 
mhorj  In  17Sa,  from  the  derigiu  of  the  Eari  of  BurUngton :  ICa  w»lli  ere  thick- 
ly insaribed  with  oemei.  Here  LaUn  [^je  ere  repiMeotcd  opoo  the  second 
Thorede;  in  December,  uu)  the  Xoodaj  before  end  after  that  day,  Thcce  per- 
farmaneea  snpcrecded  the  old  Hysteiies  and  Moralities  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  the  boy  actors  were  chiefly  the  acolytes,  who  scrrcd  at  mtm.  War-  • 
ton  mentions  ttiat  this  "liberal  exercise  ts  yet  preserred,  and  iu  the  spirit  of  traa 
ffc— li— I  pnrity,  M  the  College  of  Westmiiuner.''  Ourlck  designed  scenery  fbr 
thcM  pieces;  bat  the  modem  drewes  formerly  used  ware  not  exchanged  for 
Qreek  eoMume  nntll  ISSO.  The  plays  acted  of  late  years  have  been  the  Amlria, 
PAomio,  Mtnachut,  and  AMphi,  of  Terence,  with  Latin  prologue  and  epUogno 
pleasantly  reflecting  In  their  bnmor  ereDts  of  the  day.  Two  new  scenes  wore 
drawn  for  the  theatre,  in  18J)^,  by  Professor  Cookorell,  R,  A. 

Boating  is  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Westminsters,  who  have  often  contest- 
ed the  ohampionship  of  the  Thanes  with  Eton.  On  Hay  4,  1SS7,  the  Wcst- 
mlnaters  won  a  match  at  Eton ;  when,  by  desire  of  William  IV.,  the  vlcton 
wUted  Windsor  Cnetlc,  and  were  there  received  by  the  good-natored  king. 


Rugby  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  I^wience  Sheriff,  a  native  of  Rn^y, 
who  had  accomalated  a  large  fortune  In  dealing  with  the  fruits  and  spices  of  the 
We«t  Indies.  He  was  warden  of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  ISSG;  and  in  Fox's 
Book  of  MortyrB  he  fa  spoken  of  as  "servant  to  the  I^dy  Elizabeth,  end  swont 
Uto  her  Grace,"  which  seema  to  Imply  that  he  was  "grocer  to  the  Queen:"  he 
kept  shop  "near  to  Kewgate  Uarliet.''  Bheriff  died  in  IseT,  and  by  his  htit 
will,  made  sevon  weeks  previously,  bequeathed  a  third  of  bis  Uiddleaex  estate 
te  the  foundation  of  "a  ialr  and  convenient  schoolhousc,  and  to  the  maintaining 
•f  an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man  to  leach  grammar  j"  the  rents  of  tiiat 
third,  which  then  amounted  to  8^  annually,  had  swelled  in  1826  to  above  tSOOJ. 

Immediately  upon  the  founder's  death,  tbo  school  was  commenced  in  a  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  house  asngned  for  the  master;  it  consisted  of  one  luge 
room,  having  no  playgronnd  attached.  The  Erst  page  of  the  school  register, 
aommeDcing  In  IBTa,  shows  that  of  the  !S  entrances  la  that  year,  12  were  boya 
BOt  upon  tho  foundation,  and  one  of  them  came  iVl^u  Irom  Cumberland.  The 
school  DOW  took  a  higher  itanp ;  and  early  in  tho  U»t  wo  And  the  Earls  of  Slam- 
Jird  and  Feterborough,  the  Lords  Craven,  GrifBn,  Stawcli,  and  Ward,  the  younger 
sons  of  the  houses  of  Cecil  and  Greville,  and  many  of  the  baronets  of  the  a^js- 
eent  counties. 

The  school  buildings  were  fVom  time  to  time  enlarged;  until  the  bnproved 
vbIdo  otthe  endowment  enabled  the  tmstecs  to  conuneooe,  in  1809,  the  present 
Mrncture,  designed  by  Bakewili,  in  the  Eliiabcthan  style,  and  built  nearly  npou 
the  tame  spot  as  the  first  humble  dwelling.  The  buildings  connst  of  cloisters  on 
llirce  rides  of  a  oourt;  the  Great  fiehool,  and  the  French  and  Writing  Scbools) 
dio  dining  halls,  and  the  chapel;  and  tho  master's  house,  where  and  in  the  town 
Aa  boys  are  lodged.  The  graup  of  buildings  cost  8I!,000/.,  but  arc  of  "poor 
■hatn  Gothic."  A  library  has  since  l>een  added.  The  only  former  playgronnd 
«u  the  chnrchyard;  bat  Rngby  bas  now  its  bowUng-grceo  okisa,  with  its  tail 
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■jdral  alnu;  and  its  pUjgroand,  where  cricket  md  foot-lMll  u«  foUtnred  ont-c^ 
4<H>n  irilli  no  1cm  leM  uid  deligbt  tluui  Utentnra  Ii  panned  within.* 

nM  instrnotion  iX  Rugbj  reUiiu  the  leading  obancteriatics  of  the  old  achool, 
Mng  bued  on  a  thorougblj  gronnded  Uo-ij  of  Greek  and  I^tin.  But  the  treat- 
ment bu  been  much  improred;  formerij  as  boyi  WOTS  lU-naed,  half  imptooned, 
«nd  pat  on  the  nnalleat  ratioiu,  a  plenllM  allowance  of  rati  eioepted;  and  a 
grim  tower  it  pointed  out  In  wUeh  a  late  pedagogue.  Dr.  Wooll,  wai  ncouitomed 
to  inflict  the  birch  unsparing];.  NcTertheiesB,  in  WooU'b  time  were  added  rii 
ecUbitions  to  the  eight  alreadj  inMitated;  book*  were  &nt  given  aa  priies  for 
compodtion ;  and  the  nicceHfuI  candidates  recited  their  poems  before  the  tmt- 
tees,  thas  cttablisUng  the  Speeches. 

To  Dr.  WooUf  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  second  and  moral  founder 
of  Bogbj.  Of  the  great  change  which  he  inlrodnced  In  the  face  of  education 
bere,  we  out  speak  but  (n  brief.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  apou  his  office,  be 
made  this  memiHable  dedaratlan  upon  the  eipobion  of  some  incorrigible  pnplb: 
"It  is  not  neoeesarj  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hnndred,  or  one  bna- 
dred,  or  of  Mtj  boja;  but  it  it  necessuy  that  it  abonld  be  a  school  of  Christian 
gentlemen." 

The  three  ends  at  which  Arnold  ^med  were  —  fint,  to  Inculcate  rehgions  and 
moral  [uinclple,  then  gentlemanlj  conduct,  and  lastly,  tntellcctnal  abilitj-.  One 
of  hi*  principal  hold*  was  <n  hie  boj  sermons,  that  ie,  In  senuoos  to  which  Um 
joung  congregatian  could  and  did  listen,  and  of  which  he  was  the  absolute  in- 
TentOT.  The  feetiugs  of  lore,  raTerenoe,  and  confidence  which  be  inspired,  led 
his  popflt  to  pkco  Implicit  trust  on  his  dotJilon,  and  to  esteem  bis  approbation 
•B  their  highest  reward.  Hk  gOTemment  of  the  school  was  no  reign  of  terror : 
ko  resorted  to  reasoning  and  talking  as  his  first  step,  which  falling,  he  api^od 
the  tod  a«  hi*  utMna  rolto,  and  this  for  misdemeanors  Inevitable  to  j-outh  — 
lying,  for  Instance, —  and  best  cured  by  birch.  He  wae  not  opposed  to  faggittg, 
vbioh  boj*  accept  as  poK  and  p«roel  of  the  iostitntion  of  schools,  and  as  the 
Mrrltado  of  their  feudal  system ;  all  he  aimed  to  do  wts  to  regulate,  snd,  at  it 
were,  to  legalize  the  eierdse  of  it.  The  keystone  of  his  government  waa  in  the 
Sith  Form,  which  hs  held  to  be  an  intermedlMo  power  between  Ibe  master  and 
■rasaee  of  the  ecbool;  the  raloe  of  which  internal  police  he  had  leuned  from 
the  Prefsets  at  Wbchester.  But  he  cai^nlly  watched  over  this  delegated  an- 
thotlty,  and  pot  down  any  abuse  of  Us  power,  ^le  Frspofdiots  themselvea 
were  no  isas  benefited.  "By  appealing  to  their  honor,  by  foetering  their  eelf- 
respect,  and  calUng  out  their  powcre  of  governing  their  inferiors,  be  ripened 
tiieir  manhood,  and  they  eai^j  learnt  habita  of  command ;  and  this  sytlem, 
found  t«  worii  10  wdl,  la  contlnned,  and  with  many  of  Its  excellent  priodplea,  is 


mediaval  chivalry,  bebve  viUuous  sidtpebe  had  reduced  the  Knl^temiBt  to  the  . 
rankik  Tbe  play  is  played  ont  by  boys  with  that  dosged  datermlnUioa  to  win,  that 
•ndumnce  orpain,  that  bravery  of  cfmibatire  spirit  bv  wbioh  Ibe  adult  ^  tnlped  to 

bee  the  cuinon-baO  with  equal  alacrity.— Quarter^  Rtmee,  "So.  201. 

t  Dr.  Wooll  wan  nn*Il  In  ttature,  but  pcwerftil  In  stripea;  and  under  hia  baad- 
msBtenhtp  Lord  Lvttleton  nuneted  tbr  the  grim  oloset  fai  which  the  rods  are  kml, 
thewittymotto:— "Cr«a((>«<MJIA(it  FRmI"— &(  As  Am(  ^  A»lf  AAmLA) 
lEitoli  owf  MIf  Uft.    itit  ' 
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BOW  MUd  on  In  Bg*l  of  tb«  chief  poUU  wbool*  of  BncUnd."  Dr.  AineM 
died  in  1S41,  oo  the  d>j  preceding  hii  fortf-Mteolb  birtttdmf,  harlag  prodded 
OTsr  the  icbool  fop  fourteea  jean:  in  the  cb&pol  U  Bngbr  he  iwti  froM  Ui 
kboi^  nvrouuded  bj  thoM  of  fail  popUi  who  have  baen  prenMlonly  eat  t/t. 
"Yet,"  Umebiof^j  mj*  the  Bogbeiui  writer  hi  tin  QiarUrig  Bmtit,  "if  (bey 
fasTe  knom  few  of  the  pteuures  of  this  world,  thej  at  lea«t  bare  not,  Uko  Um, 
fett  many  of  iu  aotrowi,  and  death  haa  not  Mparated  thoM  who  in  Hb  were 

Dr.  Arnold  procured  iion  the  Crown  a  hi^  narlc 'of  royal  faTor—het  Ttijtt 
t;  haviDg  foonded  an  annval  prize  of  a  Gold  Hedai,  to  whkii  aoTenl  otber  priaM 
have  been  added.  Dr.  Arnold  wa*  euoceeded  In  the  bead-maeteiahlp  bj  the 
BcT.  Dr.  Tail,  who  retired  on  hli  aiq>ointinent  ia  the  Deanery  of  CvMt,  to 
IM0;  and  who,  in  18S6,  waa  preferred  to  tlie  biahopiic  of  London. 

"  In  the  liat  of  eminent  Bugbeiana  are  the  Ber.  John  PaiUisnt,  the  Oreek  aa4 
Hebrew  leiicographer;  Bir  Balph  Aberczombie,  the  hero  of  Alexandria;  Wl^ 
liam  Bray,  F.  B.  A.,  the  hlRorian  of  Snrrayi  Dr.  Legge,  Biohop  of  Ozfwd;  fib 
Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  Prevdcat  of  the  CoUega  of  Phyaioiana  i  Dr.  Butler,  editor 
of  ^Eschylug,  *c" 

JOBK  LTOK   jUID  HAKBOW   iOBOOb. 

At  the  Tillage  of  Harrow-on-tha-HiU,  ten  miles  north-waat  of  London, — wh^n 
I^nfranc  built  a  church,  Thomas  li  Beoket  reeidsd,  and  Woiiey  wM  rector — tn 
the  reign  of  Elinbeth  there  Ured  a  aubttantial  yeoman  naned  John  Ljoo.  Fat 
many  yean  preTuni  to  hii  death  he  had  appropriated  to  marlu  annually  to  th* 
ioKrnction  of  poor  children;  and  in  11171,  he  proeDred,latlan  patent  and  a  roy- 
al charier  from  the  Qoeeo,  recognizing  the  foundation  of  a  iVee  Onmaai 
School,  for  the  gOTenunent  of  which.  In  ISOi,  ha  %cew  op  the  orden,  rtatnloa, 
and  rale*.  The  head-niaeter  i*  directed  to  be  "  on  noaooonnt,  below  the  dc^WO 
of  Haiter  of  ArU;"  or  the  Daher  "under  that  of  a  Baobelor  of  AMa."  Thej 
•re  alwayi  to  be  "dn^  men,  nnmarricd,"  ^le  atlpenda  of  the  maiten  W*- 
aettled;  the  forma  ipecifled ;  the  bookiaodexarciaoaloraaohfonn  marindooti 
the  mode  of  ctnreotioa  deactibed ;  the  boora  of  attendiBg  aohool,  the  TaeaUtDO 
and  play-daye  appwnted ;  and  tho  aohelara'  amoaanente  directed  to  bo  cooflBod 
to  "  dnfing  a  top,  toaaing  a  hand^wU,  ranning  and  shooting ;"  and  for  the  laM 
mentioned  direraion  all  parenti  were  required  t«  fomiifa  their  elilMnai  wWi 
■'bow-Btringa,Bhafti,  and  braceva  to  eteraiae  aheotlng."  In  addition  to  aebolira 
to  be  educated  freetj,  the  achoohnaator  la  to  reoelTo  the  children  of  patiahtaa- 
eie,  aaveU  aa  "fitrelgnenj"  fi«m  the  latter  "he  nay  taka  mah  Mipmda  and 
fiagee  aa  be  can  get,  eacept  that  they  be  9f  the  kindred  of  ioba  Lymthei 
founder."  The  aum  of  30L  waa  aQottad  for  four  eihibitiona->'tiito  in  Qonrllla 
and  Cains  Gollega,  Caaibridge;  the  othera  ki  any  ooUege  at  Oifbrd— whieb 
acbolarshipa  have  been  Inereaaod.  Tho  toTeanea  of  the  SiAool  attalaa  whieh 
Lyon  left,  are  now  rery  eoMdenUe;  ao  that  one  portion  of  the  property,  wUoh 
70  yean  ago  produeed  only  lOOJ.  a  year,  now  ratnina  MOOJ. 

The  lohoal  vat  bidhabotittlirM  yean  after  Lyoo^  decease  :*  the  ichod  room, 

*^John  Lvon  la  bnrted  In  H>»tow  Church:  fhsbrauof  his  tomb  ttnten,"  who  hath 
nmtded  a  me  grammaNsehool  In  thla  parish  to  ha*e  aootlnnanco  for  erari  and  Ibr 
laalntenaneo  tbereof,  and  for  rvleyffa  of  the  poore,  end  oT  khm  ponrv  scholUn  in  (he 
uuiTersltye*,  repairing  of  hlnhware*  and  other  gaai  and  oharitable  dm*,  hath  made 
eooTevanee  of  lands  of  ijood  value  to  ■  corpomtion  (inuited  Ibr  that  purpOM.  PniTse 
betoihe  Aotborof  all  goodneai,  who  makes  us  myndftd  to  follow  bfs  good  exampto." 
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U^  fcet  in  ki^tfa,  hu  htga,  K|«>n,  faMTj-Cramed  ^itadowi,  and  (i  puij  wtln- 
■ogled  with  oak,  whkk  (•  eorend  wiA  th«  cured  namai  oC  manj  genemtlaoa 
•f  Hurorkw.  nie  pUiterad  nib  abon  tbe  waloicM  were  tbrmerij  flll«d 
wWi  nanwe  aod  dal«a,  but  tbaf  have  been  «Wt«rUed  widi  wbitewaih.  Boenb 
bare  dnee  been  jNit  ap  aa  wUch  the  name*  ai«  oftlj  caned,  In  regnUr  order 
and  of  nolfono  alie. 

.tiiKiDg  then  inaoHptlooa  uw  the  Dames  of  Farr ;  flheridan,  (onlj  iho  Inidali 
R.  B.  B.)i  W.  Jones,  (Sir  William);  Bennett,  (Biihop of  Clo;ne) ;  BrdGr,(BiRh- 
«p  of  Liehfteld  and  GoTentr;};  Kntraj,  (Kahop  of  Rocbeiter);  Djmock,  (tha 
Chaaplon);  Rjder,  (Lord Harrowbj) ;  Temple,  (Lord  Palmeraton);  LordBTron; 
and  Peel,  (Sir  Robert);  iMtween  the  two  bat  letten  of  the  Utter  name  ie  tho 
Mame  of  FeneTal,  aa  est  bj  tbe  lamented  itateaman. 

Above  the  aehool  room  la  the  Hodton'  Library.  Here  ii  a  portrdt  of  Dr. 
Pair;  a  portrait  and  boat  of  Lord  Bjtron,  and  a  gword  worn  b;  him  vhen  la 
Oreeoe;  and  a  enperb  fancj  areherj  dreaa,  worn  on  the  da;  of  ahooUng  for  the 
dfer  arrow,  aboat  the  year  176S.  Here,  alao,  la  a  quarto  rolame  of  "Speech 
mb."  Near  the  Scho<ri  b  the  ^wedi  Boom,  bidit  by  old  HarroTbns:  tbe  win- 
dow! axe  filled  with  p^ted  glaM,  and  here  b  a  pdntlng  of  Gtcero  plea^ng 
againat  Catiline,  painted  by  OaTln  Hamilton.  There  b  a  Chapel  tOt  the  aocoB- 
Kodatiou  of  the  acholaia  only;  to  which  wai  added,  In  ISOS,  a  "Hemorial 
nu^tel,"  in  honor  of  thoee  oIBeer*  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Harrow  School*  The  head-master's  house  b  la  the  itrect  of  Har- 
row, and  with  tlie  school  btdidinga  and  chapel,  is  In  the  Eliiibethan  style.  The 
darioe  of  the  school  b  a  Uon,  tampant,  the  armorial  iKariDgs  of  the  founder, 
and  a  rebus  of  tut  name  (motto,  i8l<f  FortiuM  Deana,)  to  which  have  been  added 
two  crassed  arrowa,  denotliig  the  ancient  praotiee  of  areliery  eqjt^ed  by  Lyon ; 
and  00  tbo  AnnlTenaiy,  sti  or  tweire  boys  shot  for  a  stiver  arrow,  the  eompeti- 
ton  wearing  fhncy  dieoes  of  spangled  satin.  The  last  arrow  was  contended 
ibr  In  1171 :  the  t>atti  wen  aet  ap  on  a  pietnreeqoe  ipot,  "  worthy  of  a  Boman 
ampUthMrire,"  M  the  enbanoe  to  the  Tillage. 

Beyond  the  ooort-yard  are  conria  fbr  racket,  a  favorite  game  at  Harrow. 
Thare  b  likewise  a  cricket-ground,  and  a  bathing-place,  formeriy  known  as  "tbe 
Daok  Puddb." 

The  scholara,  chiefly  the  ions  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  nnrnlMT  abont  400. 

Among  the  eminent  Harravlans  are  William  Baxter,  the  antiqniry  and  philol- 
ogist; John  Dennis,  the  poet  and  critic ;  Brace,  the  tTaveller  In  Abysdnta;  Sir 
WUlian  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar;  the  Bct.  Dr.  Parr;  the  heroic  Lord  Bod- 
ney;  Kichard  Brinsiey  Sheridan;  Tiseoont  Palmerston;  the  Ifartpiii  Wedesley; 
If  r.  Jlallhos,  the  pcdttica)  economist ;  ^lencer  PereeTsl ;  Earl  ^teucer,  who  col- 
lected the  magnificent  library  at  Althorp;  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen;  W.  B.  Proc- 
tor, (Barry  Cornwall,)  tbe  poet;  Lord  Elgin,  who  collected  the  "Ifarblet"  ttom 
the  Parthenon;  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham )  the  Eari  of  Shafteaburj ;  and  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  both  bom  In  the  aame  year,  1TS8. 


Percerali,  the  sons  of  On  Hlnlater. 

•  In  the  Chapel,  the  Church,  aod  the  School,  there  Is  no  dlttlnctkm  of  seats  for  Hie 
sen  of  nobtemni.  It  «u  for  tlili  T«a»n  that  Rufus  King,  tin  Ainarir«a  Ambasaa- 
j_  — •.  1.1 ._  n ^  y^  gjjy  school  wticn  no  diitlncthn  was  ihowa  t« 
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m.   THE  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHES  IN  UTEMTUBE, 


S  OKAT.     ITIS— ITTl. 


TuoHAS  Gray,  of  all  Eoglish  poets  tlia  mott  fiuUhed  artitt,  wu 
born  in  London,  id  1718,  and  wa«  the  onl^  one  of  twelve  cbildran 
who  Bunived  ilie  period  of  inikticy.  His  father  waa  a  money-scrive- 
ner, and  of  hanb  and  violent  dispoMtion,  whose  wife  was  forced  to 
separate  from  him;  and  to  the  exertions  of  this  exceUent  woman,  as 
partner  with  her  water  in  a  millinery  business,  the  poet  owed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  learned  education,  toward  which  hia  father  had  refused 
all  aasistanoe.  He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Eton,  where  a  mater- 
nal ancle,  named  Antrobns,  was  one  of  the  assist  an  t-m  asters.  He 
remained  here  six  years,  and  made  himself  a  good  classic;  he  was  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  accomplished  Richard  West,  this  being  one 
of  the  most  intereatiog  school -friend  ships  on  record.  West  went  to 
Oxford,  whence  ha  thus  wrote  to  .Gray : — 

"ToaiUBinavBryeraeUj':  jon  have  sent  me  but  one  kitler  once  I  have  bean 
•t  Ozlivd,  and  that  too  i^reeable  not  to  nuke  me  sensible  bow  great  mj  lo«  ts 
Is  not  havbig  more.  Next  to  seeinfr  joa  is  Uia  pleasure  of  se^ng  Tonr  hsnd- 
uTiting ;  next  to  he&iing  joa  ts  the  plessnre  of  hearing  from  7on.  BeaHj  and 
linceifftj,  I  wonder  at  joo,  that  jon  Ihongbt  it  not  worth  while  to  answer  m  j 
last  letter.  I  hope  tiiii  will  have  better  socceas  in  behalf  of  joat  quondam 
sdiool-Ulow ;  in  bebalf  of  one  who  has  wallrad  hand  in  band  with  700,  like  the 
two  nhildreii  in  One  wood, 


The  very  tliongh^  fou  sec^  tips  ay  pen  with  poetiy,  and  brings  Eton  to  mjr 

Another  of  Gray's  associatea  at  Eton  was  Horace  Walpole ;  they 
removed  together  to  Cambridge ;  Gray  resided  at  Peterhoiise  from 
1135  to  ITas,  when  he  left  without  a  degree.  The  spirit  of  Jacobit- 
ism  and  its  concomitant  hard-drinking,  which  then  prevailed  at  Cam- 
bridge, ill-suited  the  taste  of  Gray ;  nor  did  the  uncommon  proficien- 
cy he  had  made  at  Eton  hold  first  rank,  few  he  complains  of  college 
impertinences,  and  the  endurance  of  lectures,  d«ly  and  hourly,  "  Must 
I  pore  into  met^hyrica?"  asks  Gray.  "Alas,  I  can  not  see  in  the 
darit ;  nature  has  not  famished  roe  with  the  optics  of  a  cat  Must  I 
pore  upon  mathematioBt  Alas,  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light;  I  am 
no  eagle.    It  is  vei;  possible  that  two  and  two  makefear,bat  I  would 
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not  give  four  brtliings  to  demonitnta  thii  ever  bo  cleM-ly ;  and  if 
these  be  the  proBis  of  life,  give  me  the  amaKmenta  of  iV  Yet 
OrayRubeeqnently  mnch  regretted  that  he  hut  never  applied  his  mind 
to  the  ttnAj  of  tnatbem sties ;  and  once,  rather  lata  in  life,  had  an 
intention  to  undertake  it.  His  time  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to 
classics,  modern  languages,  and  poetiy;  and  a  few  Latin  poems  and 
English  tnmslaticnB  were  made  by  him  at  this  period.  In  "  the 
agonies  of  leaving  oollege,"  fae  complains  of  "  the  dust,  the  old  boxes, 
the  bedsteads,  and  talors,"  HdX  were  about  hb  e»TS.  "  I  am  coming 
away,"  he  says,  "all  so  fiut,  and  leaving  behind  me,  without  the  least 
remorse,  all  the  beauties  of  Stourbridge  Fair.  Its  white  bean  may 
roar,  its  apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  cry  their  eyes 
out,  alTs  one  for  that;  I  shall  not  once  visit  them,  nor  so  mnch  as 
take  my  leave." 

In  a  letter  to  Hr.  West,  he  says :  "  I  team  Italian  like  any  dragoi^ 
and  in  two  months  am  got  throogh  the  16th  BohA  of  Tasso,  whom  I 
hold  in  great  admiration ;  I  want  you  to  learn  too,  that  I  may  know 
your  opinion  of  him ;  nothing  can  be  easier  than  that  language  to 
any  one  who  knom  Latin  and  French  already,  and  there  are  few  so 
oo[HOUS  and  expressive." 

In  1739,  Oray  accompanied  Horace  Walpole  on  a  toor  through 
France  and  Italy ;  bnt,  as  they  oonld  not  agree,  Oray  being,  as  Wal- 
pole has  it,  "too  serious  a  companion,"  the  former  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1741.  He  next  went  to  Cambridge,  to  take  hia  d^ree  in 
Oi-il  Iaw.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  and  at  the  same 
lime  cultivated  bis  muse.  At  Cambridge  ha  was  considered  an 
unduly  fastidious  man,  and  the  practical  jokes  and  "incivilities" 
played  off  upon  him  by  his  fellow-iamates  at  Peterhonse— one  of 
which  was  a  fotse  alarm  of  fire,  through  which  be  descended  from 
his  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rope— was  the  cause  of  his  migrating 
to  Pembroke  Hall.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Hodem  Hislory  in  the  University.  He  nsually  passed  the  summer 
vith  his  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton,  in  which  pioturesqne  locality  he 
composed  hia  two  most  celebrated  poems — the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros' 
pect  of  Eton  College,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Oray  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  natural  history,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  department  of  learning, 
until  1771,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  by 
tiie  tide  of  his  mother,  at  Stoke. 

There  Mattered  oft,  Uie  oirliot  of  the  year, 
B7  handi  anuon,  are  ihaweTa  of  violet*  Iband. 

The  little  red-bird  boUda  and  warbla  thei«, 
And  Mty  S>ot-«(ap*  UgUly  print  ths  fpwand. 
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Ti  ^UDt  apln*,  7«  uitiqaa  tomn, 

Tbit  srawn  ths  «it'i7  gUd«, 
Vlicn  gnUfnl  MduiM  itill  kdam 

Har  Etnij'a  holy  alude ; 
And  7«,  that  bma  the  itUaly  brow 
Of  WiiidMi'i  half^C*  th<  axpMM  btlow 
Of  groT*,  of  lawn,  tf  mead  tvrttj, 

WhoM  tnrf,  irhoM  ilude,  wkoM  floiran  u 

Wuidan  Uie  hoirj  ThanuM  klniig 
HIi  bUtot  Tinding  waf  1 

Ab  luipP7  liill> !  all  ploa^iig  ihads  I 

All  llelda  baloved  in  vain, 
Where  onoe  my  csreleu  oMldhood  ttray'd 

A  atraogcr  jut  to  fdn  I 
I  feol  tha  gales  that  bam  je  blow 
A  momaoUi?  blida  beatow, 
Aa  waving  freah  their  gladaoma  wing, 

Hj  weaiy  aoui  tboj  aaeoi  to  aooth, 

And,  ndolcnt  of  Joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  ■  aeoond  apcing. 

Bay,  ?atlMr  Thimea,  fin  thou  haat  M«n 

Full  many  a  aprightly  Taoe 
DUpottlag  on  thy  margetit  groan 

The  patha  of  pleaanre  tnoa, 
Who  fbramoat  now  delij>ht  to  deaTe 
With  pliant  aim  tfay  glaaaj  ware  1 
The  capdve  linnetwhich  enthnlll 

What  Idla  pn^ay  anoceMl 

To  chaae  the  rolling  clrela>a  ipead. 
Or  nige  the  flying  ball  I 

Wbile  aome  on  eameat  bustnsaa  iMUt 

Thdr  monnuring  labor*  ply 
■Oainat  giiTsr  hours,  tbaC  bring  ooiutiainl 

To  aweabm  liberty : 
Some  bald  advonturer*  dladain 
The  limits  of  tholr  little  rdgn, 
And  oi^Down  redone  dare  deaery ; 

8^  aa  they  nm  they  look  behind, 

They  hoar  a  voice  in  every  wlad, 
And  anateh  a  fearAil  Joy. 

0^  hope  la  Ihein,  by  bncy  fed, 

Lesa  ploaaing  vheQ  poaseat ; 
The  tear  Ibrgot  ae  aoon  aa  ahed, 

The  annahine  of  the  breaat : 
Thein  btuom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  evor-now. 
And  lively  ohoer  of  vigor  born ; 

The  thoiigbtloae  day,  tha  eaay  nlgbt, 

The  apirita  pore,  the  alnmbera  light, 
That  fly  th'  B)^>niasb  erf  mom. 
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AImI  ragardlau  of  tbair  daam, 

The  little  liotiiiu  pley  I 
A'o  MOW  biTe  thej  of  Uli  to  oOBM, 

Nor  «re  beyond  to-dl^ : 
T«t  we  how  ftll  RToimd  'am  iraU 
The  HiniiterB  (tf  hanun  fkU, 
And  black  HiafbrtuDc's  belefhl  tnln ' 

Ah,  Bhow  thorn  where  In  ambiuh  eUcd 

To  iriie  their  prey  the  muTth'roni  bud  1 
Ah,  tell  them  thejr  are  men  I 

These  ifaall  the  Uaj  Fuatons  tear. 

The  vulturoa  of  [he  mind, 
DbdilnM  An^r,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shamo  thnt  uulki  bohind; 
Or  pEaiDg  Lore  ihull  woate  their  yonlh, 
Or  Jealoiuy  vith  rankling  tooth, 
That  inlj  knawa  the  nocret  heart, 

Aod  Eht;  von,  and  ftded  Cnn, 

Qrira-vi»eged  oomfortloM  Deapur, 
And  Sorrow'*  piercing  J»rt. 

Ambition  thin  aliall  tempt  to  rjas, 

Thon  whirl  the  vretoh  ftom  Ugh, 
To  bittor  Bcom  a  wirifloe, 

And  grliiDiDg  Intanj. 
The  atingB  of  Falsehood,  those  shall  Vrj, 
And  hard  nnkindneas'  olter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  leu  It  forced  to  iow ; 
And  keen  Bemorse  irith  blood  defiled, 
And  mood;  Madness  laughing  vild 
Amid  aaverest  iroo. 

lo,  in  the  valo  of  rears  beneath 

A  griosi;  troop  ira  eeen, 
The  panful  bmily  of  Dci^, 

Hore  hideous  then  their  Qoeen  t 
This  neks  the  joints,  this  Ores  the  Tdua, 
That  evei7  leboruig  sinew  stnina, 
Those  in  the  deeper  riCals  rage  : 

Lo,  Povcrtv,  to  All  the  bond, 

That  nambs  the  eonl  with  Icf  hand, 
And  slow'COiuinmlng  Ago. 

Toeachhlssafl'rings:  on  an  men, 

Condemn' d  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pdn, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  lus  own, 
Tet  nil '.  why  should  they  know  their  fate  I 
Binoe  sorrow  noret  comos  too  late. 
And  hapfdnesa  too  swifU;  Sice. 

Thi^ght  wonld  destroji  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignoranoe  is  bliss, 
'TIsfidl/lobeHlM. 
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Mun  luuMOB  or  mmomcm  am  •onBraoniT. 


A>  laeklj  pUaia  bclrajr  i  niggud  nrtti, 
WIuM  baiTBD  bowm  lUrTei  h*r  gan'mui  bjith, 
Nocgmiil  mrmlh,  DOT  genim]  jaica  reUini 
Tlwir  IDOU  to  htd,  tnd  Gil  titur  nniut  Toimi 
And  tt  in  dUimi,  vbara  Winter  hnldi  hit  nign, 
Hw  dul,  t)iau(li  lartile,  will  not  tMm  in  nin, 
Forttidi  hBrggmi  to  iwall,  herihide*  lo  Hm, 
Nor  iruiM  bei  blowomi  to  lh«  chuiliih  iluea : 
So  draw  n»Dkiad  in  Tain  th*  tiuil  (in, 
Vnlbnn^d,  nafrianded,  bj  tboH  kindlT  owe*, 
TiM  haalth  uid  Tigoai  to  the  aDiiI  imput. 
Spraad  tba  youDi  iboofht,  and  wim  ih*  opanini  bei 
8a  limd  lutniction  oa  tha  flowing  powan 
Of  natura  idlj  Uviabei  her  Moren, 
If  eqoal  Juitice  wiifa  nnclooded  face 
Smil*  not  iDdalpnt  on  the  rinng  nee, 
And  aoatlar  with  ■  free,  though  frugal  hand 
Light  golden  ihowen  of  plantj  o'ar  the  land : 
Bat  TjranDT  ha*  Gi'd  her  empire  there, 
3b  ahech  their  tender  hope*  with  chilling  fear. 
And  bUit  the  Uooming  pioniiM  of  the  jear. 

This  ipacioaa  animated  acana  larrey, 
From  wbete  the  ntlliag  orh,  thel  girei  the  daj. 
Hi*  aaUe  eon*  with  n»rer  courae  anirouDdi 
To  either  pole,  and  life'a  nmoten  boonda. 
How  rvde  aoe'er  Ih'  eiterior  torn  we  And, 
Howa'ar  opini«i  tinge  the  nriad  mind. 
Alike,  lo  all  ibe  kind,  impartial  Heai'n 
The  iparka  of  Inith  and  happinea*  hae  giv'n ; 
With  lenea  to  feel,  with  menHn;  lo  retain, 
Thrr  follow  plaaiure,  and  ibejr  tj  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mend*  the  plan  Ihair  fuicj  drawc, 
Th'  Mcot  preaagee,  and  Mplorea  the  canaei 
The  eoft  return*  of  gratitnde  they  know, 
Bj  (laiid  elude,  h;  force  repel  tha  foe  ; 
While  mutual  wiahea,  mutual  woee  endear 
The  Racial  amila  and  armpathetic  tear. 

Saj,  then,  Ihniugh  age*  b;  what  f*te  eonfined 
To  (UflereDt  clime*  eeem  dilferent  aoule  ai*iga'dl 
Here  meaeored  law*  and  philaaophic  eaae 
Fix,  and  impiOTe  the  poliah'd  art*  of  peaee. 
There  indnelry  and  gain  their  rigil*  keep. 
ComnuHl  the  wind*,  and  time  Ih'  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  haidjr  deede  of  bkmd  prerail ; 
There  languid  pleaann  *igh*  in  cTeiy  gala. 
Oft  o'er  the  tnmbling  netiona  from  afar 
Ha*  Sejlhia  breathed  the  liring  Blood  of  wu- ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  buret,  with  iweepj  ew*7 
Their  uma,  their  kiage,  their  god*  wen  loll'damy. 
Aa  oft  hara  iiaued,  )io*>  impelling  hoet. 
The  blae^cjed  mjriada  from  the  Bakio  eoaet. 
Th*  pnatrate  Sooth  to  the  deatroyer  yielda 
Her  boMlad  title*  and  her  gotden  ield*  - 
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•MX*  AUUMCK-c*  awc&noii  Mm  swauDam 

m*  (iM  MiflH  lb*  bfwd  oT  «UMt  Tit* 

A  briber  daj,  uid  hcavena  of  uun  fans, 

Serot  tha  now  rngnnca  of  the  bnubinf  raw. 

And  quff  the  pendent  rintnga  u  il  gram. 

Fraud  of  the  joia,  and  pliaoi  lo  the  rad. 

Wh;  jBt  doei  Alia  dread  ■  tnAasich't  nod. 

While  Eaiopean  freedorn  ititl  Kitlulandl 

Th' encroachinit  tide,  that  drawni  her  letMning  lutdi ; 

And  aae*  Tar  off  with  an  indignant  groan 

Har  natire  plain*,  and  eoipiiea  once  her  own. 

Can  opener  akiea  and  auna  of  fiercer  flante 

'O'srpawer  lbs  fire  that  animatea  Mr  fnnie ; 

Ai  lltPpa.  that  abed  at  en  a  cheerful  raj. 

Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eje  of  da;  T 

Noed  wo  the  influence  of  ibe  norlbem  *Ut 

To  atrinf  oui  nerrea  md  aloal  our  heaita  lo  wart 

And,  where  the  face  of  nituie  laaghi  araund, 

HnA  aick'ning  Tirtue  By  ibe  tainted  ground  ! 

tJmnulT  thought!  what  Maaona  can  contTol, 

What  bncisd  lone  can  circumacribe  the  eoul. 

Who,  coneciont  of  tbe  aoarce  from  whence  ahe  apiingi, 

Bj  rea»n'B  light,  on  rewlution"*  wingi. 

Spite  of  her  frail  cnmpaniDn.  daunlteaa  goe* 

O'er  Lybia'a  deaena  and  ibrongh  Zembla'a  RUWlT 

8he  biJa  each  ilumb'riiig  energ)'  awake, 

Anolher  touch,  anather  temper  take, 

Soapenda  Ih'  inferior  Una,  that  rule  our  clay : 

The  (tubbom  element*  confei*  her  ewiy ; 

Their  lilUe  want*,  their  low  deeirei,  refine, 

And  raiae  the  mortal  to  a  height  dirine. 

Not  but  tbe  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibe*  a  fl*voar  of  itt  parent  earth. 
Aa  Tarioua  iracu  enforce  a  Tirioaa  Mil, 
Tbe  maonen  apeak  the  idiom  of  iheir  eoil. 

Foe*  10  the  gentler  geniut  of  the  plain : 
For  where  unwearied  ainewa  mnat  he  found 
With  aide-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 
To  Mm  the  tonent't  )will-de*ce tiding  flood, 
To  brave  the  aavage  mabing  from  tbe  wood, 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd 
They  guard  with  apirii,  what  by  atrength  tbejguo'dt 
And  while  their  rocky  nmpart*  round  they  eea, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  libenjr, 
(Aa  lawleaa  force  from  confidt^nce  will  gnw) 
Inault  the  plenty  of  the  nile*  below? 
What  wonder,  in  the  lultry  clime*,  that  apread, 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  hia  lummer-bed 
Krom  hia  broad  bosom  life  and  Terdure  Binga, 
And  brooda  o'er  Ejrypl  with  hia  wat'ry  wingi, 
If  with  atlvent'rou*  oer  and  reedy  aail 
The  du*ky  peoplo  drive  before  the  gale; 
.Or  on  frail  float*  to  neigbb'ring  citie*  ride. 
Thai  riM  and  glitter  o'er  ibe  ambient  tide. 
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IV.  NATHAN   GUILFORD. 

(Oble  6tiU  Ubniiu.) 


Nathan  Guiltord,  the  leader  of  the  movemeat  by  which  the  flmt 
Kbera)  school-law  foe  Ohio  was  Mcured,  was  the  son  of  a  phjudan, 
and  was  bom  in  Speocer  township,  Woroeater  connty,  Massachiuetts, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1786.  In  his  boyhood  he  worked 
itaadily  on  his  father's  &imi,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  attended  a  district  school  in  the  fall  and  winter,  of  each  year. 
K  marked  disposition  for  reading  and  study  led  his  father  to  determ- 
ine that  he  should  bare  a  liberal  education.  Nathan  was  acoMdiogly 
sent  to  a  classical  school,  at  Leicester,  where  be  fitted  himself  for  col- 
ic^ He  entered  Yale  College  when  be  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
in  180B,  and  graduated  with  a  respectable  position  in  the  class  of 
1812.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  any  spedal  aptitudes  or  powers, 
but  was  regarded  as ,  a  young  man  of  good  habits  and  fur  talent,  who 
would  devote  healthful  energies,  of  mind  and  body,  to  some  good  voUl 

For  a  few  months  Mr.  Guilford  conductod  a  classical  school  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  He  then  determined  to  make  the  practice  of 
law  bis  business,  and  entered  at  once  upon  (be  study  of  his  profeewm. 
When  he  bad  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  looking  toward  what  was 
then  the  goal  of  many  an  earnest  ambition,  he  emigrated  to  the  West, 
and  settled  in  Kentucky,  with  the  probable  intention  of  entering  act- 
ively into  political  life ;  but  opportunity  did  not  occur,  or  his  inten- 
tions obanged,  and  in  1816  he  removed  to  Cincinnati.  There  Mr. 
Guilford  opened  a  law-office ;  but  he  soon  engaged  also  in  other  pur- 
Biuls.  Following  those  inclinations  which  led  the  friends  of  his  youth 
to  trust  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  useful  identification  with 
some  enterprise  for  public  welfiire,  he  became  known  as  a  sealous  ad- 
vocate of  a  liberal  system  of  common  schools.  As  fast  as  his  ac- 
quaintance extended,  be  impressed  his  views  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  popular  education  in  Ohio  upon  his  friends,  and  be  opened 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  gentiemen  of  influence  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  portions  of  the  state. 

Having  once  fairly  decided  that  his  plans  ought  to  be  accepted,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  ^ve  up  their  advocacy  because  he  found  but  a 
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few  vitling  iMtenen.  Oppoaition  uid  indiffereaoe  alike  nrged  him  to 
closer  thought  and  more  active  effiirU,  The  laws  then  eiistiog  were  io- 
corapetent  for,  and  the  people  generally  were  opposed  to,  any  thing  like 
an  active  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  ejrstem 
of  free  KchooU.  Not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  hia  couverBation 
and  his  correspondeDce  made,  Mr.  Guilford  conceived  the  idea  of  ae- 
curing  the  attention  of  the  people  b^  means  of  an  almanac.  "Sot- 
OTTion  Thrifty'i  Almaaac"  was  immediately  issued.  It  contained  llia 
calendar,  the  "  weather,"  and  the  astronomical  changes,  duly  set  down 
and  certified  to ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  and  to  paragraphs  of  direct 
service  t«  the  husbandman,  it  had,  ou  every  page,  something  about 
free  education — the  value  of  common  schools — the  importance  of  gen- 
eral intelligence.  It  was  a  good  almanac,  and  for  seven  years  had  aa 
extensive  circuladon. 

Meantime  Ur.  Guilford  had  opened  a  book-store  in  Cindnnati,  and 
had  become  a  publisher  of  other  works  as  well  as  "Solomon  Tkrift^i 
Almanac."  Wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  or  conld  appropriately 
be  taken,  those  works  contained  good  words  for  free  schools. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Guilford  was  in  correspondence  with  a  con- 
Nderable  number  of  influential  men  who  syppathized  with,  and  were 
proud  to  act  fi>r,  the  movement  to  which  he  had  been  calling  public 
Attention.  The  Grat  general  school-law  for  Ohio,  authorizing  directors, 
committees,  and  clerks,  with  power  to  assess  local  taxes,  build  school- 
houses,  and  employ  teachers,  was  passed  by  the  l^;istatuTe  of  1820- 
21.  The  next  year  a  committee,  of  which  Caleb  Atwater  was  chair- 
man, recommended  the  appointment  of  seven  commissions,  to  devise 
and  report  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools.  That  committee 
was  authorized ;  and  Governor  Alien  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  At- 
water.  Rev.  John  Collins,  Rev.  James  Eoge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephrum 
Cutler,  Joaiah  Barber,  and  James  Bell.  Atwater,  Collins,  and  Hoge 
agreed  upon  a  report,  and  presented  it  to  the  legislature  of  1623-24. 
It  recommended  a  school  system  based  upon  the  one  then  existing  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  making  no  provision  for  a  general  fund,  other 
than  that  which  might  arise  Irom  the  sale  and  lease  of  school-lands. 

Nathan  Guilford  openly  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee. 
He  said  their  plans  were  inadeqaate.  In  order  that  his  position  mi^t 
he  understood  and  widely  made  known,  ha  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie 
committee,  and  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  he 
advocated  with  zeal  and  force  the  asseesmeat  of  a  general  county 
tax,  ad  valorem.  That  was  the  first  public  appeal  in  Ohio  for  a  legis- 
lative enactment  requiring  general  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Mr. 
Guilford's  memoria]  was  printed,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  with  tlto 
report  of  tht  committee.     Its  propositiona  were  strenuouaty  opposed 
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hj  a  nrajoiity  of  the  l^;u1atorB,  and  the  school-law  of  1821  wu  not 
amended. 

But  Mr.  Quilford,  and  tbe  few  nho  were  willing  to  act  with  him, 
were  not  disconnigad.  The^  appealed  from  the  legislature  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Guilford  announced  hiouelf  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 
senate,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majoritj.  When  the  legisla- 
ture oi^nized,  be  was  appointed  chairmao  of  the  scboot  committee. 
He  bad  prepared  an  elaborate  report,  arguing  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  nr^ng  his  plans  as  not  only  practicable  but  as  eco- 
nomical; and  to  that  report  be  added  a  bill,  which  required  a  tax  of 
one  half-mill,  to  be  levied  by  county  com  minion  er»,  made  township 
clerts  and  county  auditon  school  officers,  wid  provided  for  school 
examiners. 

This  report  and  bill  were  the  subjects  of  animated  discussioD.  Mr. 
Onilfbrd  did  not  content  himself  with  public  defense ;  but  he  devoted 
all  the  hours  he  could  spare  from  other  duties  in  explaining  bis  bill 
privately  to  members  of  tbe  legislature,  and  to  influential  men  at  the 
capital.  When  tbe  final  vote  was  takeu  in  the  senate,  it  was  an- 
noQDced  that  the  bill  had  passed,  without  amendment,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eight. 

Immediately  Mr.  Guilford,  most  actively  assisted  by  Epfaraim  Cut- 
ler, of  Washington  county,  devoted  bis  energies  to  the  preparaUoit  of 
the  house  of  representatives  for  proper  attention  to  tbe  school-bill. 

Various  amendments  were  offered  when  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  honse;  but  so  decidedly  had  all,  who  were  willing  to  take  a  st«p 
forward  in  school  I^islation,  been  impressed  that  what  Mr.  Guilford 
had  prepared  was  wise  and  practicable,  that  bis  bill  was  passed,  with- 
out tbe  change  of  a  word,  by  a  vote  of  forty^ix  ayes  to  twenty-four 
najm — twenty-two  majority. 

Mr.  Guilford  returned  to  hia  constituents,  in  Hamilton  county, 
determined  that,  whatever  reception  the  law  might  have  in  other 
portions  of  the  state,  it  should  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  Ciotnanati. 

Public  schools  did  not  exist  in  Cincinnati  in  1825.  Private 
schools  were  numerous.  Tbe  public  money  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
open  tbe  schools  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year,  and,  to  make  up  tbe 
deficits  in  the  expenses  of  a  term,  rate-bills  were  assessed  on  all  who 
sent  pupils.  The  law  of  1824-25,  in  a  considerable  degree,  relieved 
the  embarrassments  of  those  who  were  laboring  for  the  esteblishment 
of  free  schools,  but  it  did  not  afford  an  income  half  sufficient.  Mr, 
Guilford,  taking  counsel  with  wise  friends,  devoted  himself  to  the 
'  then  unproroinng  labor  of  making  city  free  schools  popular  and  effi- 
dent  In  1827,  he  called  a  public  meeting  for  tbe  purpose  of  discuB»- 
ing  the  school  wants  of  the  dty,  and  devising  ways  and  means  by 
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which  they  might  be  provided  f>r.  Five  gentlemeo  attended  the 
meeting.  They  were  all  disoonnged  but  Nathan  Guilford.  He  was 
reaolved  that  the  few  present  ahonld  not  shrink  from  lervice,  and  at 
hia  anggeetioD  the  meeting  waa  organiied.  Mr.  Ouilfbrd  then  movod 
that  a  committee  be  appwnted,  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 
The  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr,  Guilford  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
report.  When  the  time  set  for  the  adjounied  meeting  arrived,  three 
gentlemen  aaeembled  at  the  council-chamber — the  president,  the  aec- 
ntiiry,  and  Mr.  Gnilfdrd.  The  expected  report  waa  ready.  It  recom- 
mended a  special  law  lor  Cincinnati ;  let  forth  what  ought  to  be  its 
leading  featurea;  and  forcibly  argued  the  growing  necessity  for  free 
schools  for  all  the  (^hildren  of  the  city.  The  ruport  waa  wtaiutnotulif 
adopted.  It  was  then  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
petition,  praying  that  the  general  assembly  would  give  it  respectful 
attention,  was  industriously  drcnlated.  Robert  T.  Lytle  and  Elijah 
Hayward  then  represented  Hamilton  county  in  the  general  assembly. 
When  they  received  the  report,  ita  su{^;estions  were  prayed  for  by  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  of  their  constituents.  A  bill 
was  immediately  presented  by  Mr.  Lytle ;  and,  without  formidable  op- 
position, became  a  law.  It  authorized  the  dty  council  to  levy  a  tax, 
and  provided  for  local  ecbool-directon.  The  law  read,  however,  "  tiie 
city  council  may  tax."  An  indignation  meeting  was  held,  in  which 
the  le^slatore  for  Hamilton  county  were  severely  condemned  "for  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  taxation."  Several  large  property-holders  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  law  with  bitterness ;  and,  for  one  year,  the 
dty  council  took  no  action  respecting  it 

Kathan  Guilford  then  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  election 
in  the  dty  council.  Other  candidates  "came  out  on  the  school  ques- 
tion," and  an  exdting  canvass  was  the  result  The  friends  of  common 
school  pr<^7ess  triumphed. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  new  council,  Nathan  Qnilford  proposed 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  This  proposition  was  met  with  scorn ;  but  Mr. 
Guilford  c^mly  presented  the  reasons  why,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
tax  was  required,  and  the  levy  was  ordered.  By  that  tax  common 
schools  were  supported  one  year.  When  it  was  understood  that  free 
adiools  would  be  regularly  open,  a  new  difficulty  met  the  school 
o£Bcers.  There  were  no  school- houses.  The  schools  had  to  be  kept 
in  the  basements  of  churches,  and  in  dilapidated  tenements,  which 
could  be  rented  cheap,  Mr,  Guilford  brought  an  ordinance  before 
cooDOtl,  proposing  a  loan  of  t40,000,  to  be  obtained  on  bonds  mn- 
nittg  twenty  years,  bearing  interest,  to  meet  which  a  tsx  of  one  mill 
was  suggested.  This  measure  was  adopted,  nfler  hir  diKossion,  dur- 
ing which  amendments,   designed  to   divide   the  school-meD,  wem 
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frequently  o&re^  Tlie  money  waa  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  nod 
the  flrat  (chool-hoDM  site  was  parohoMd.  It  was  on  Race  Btreet, 
near  Front.  A  eubetantial  building  was  immediately  erected,  and 
free  Bchooifl  were  then  furty  eatablished  in  Gncinnati.  But  the  peo- 
ple did  not  yet  take  general  interest  in  their  prosperity.  Mr.  Guilford 
felt  the  neuesm^  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  free  school  move- 
ment ;  and,  upon  eonsnlUtion  with  a  few  dtiient,  determined  that  a 
prooeMioD  of  the  achool-children,  with  mutic  and  banners,  Aonld 
man^  thronn^  the  prindpal  streets.  He  ai^gestad  this  idea  to  the 
teaohen.  '^thoot  exception  they  declined  to  participate,  alledging 
that  such  a  demoiutration  wonid  ligiially  fell  of  the  object  desired, 
and  that  all  who  took  part  in  it  wonld  be  severely  ridicnied.  Mr. 
Guilford,  however,  went  qoietly  on  with  his  preparations ;  and  when 
he  declared  that  the  demonstration  would,  at  all  hazards,  be  made, 
the  teachers  reoonsidered  their  resolntion  and  informed  him  that  they 
would  co-operate.  Mr.  Guilford  then  applied  ^  council  for  a  small 
iqtpropriation,  to  purchase  bannera  and  provide  mnsio.  His  applica- 
tion was  rejected.  He  ordered  banners  at  his  own  expense,  engaged 
a  band  of  music,  and  employed  all  tlie  sextons  of  the  city  to  ringtthe 
bells  of  the  churches  which  they  attended,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  ^pointed  for  the  demonstration. 

The  heavens  were  propitious.  Many  children,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  appear  in  their  best  clothes,  and  who  anticipated  a  happy 
holiday,  looked  up  gladly  to  the  clear  sky  when  they  arose,  on  the 
morning  set  apart  for  the  first  common  school  celebration  in  Ciadn- 
nati.  At  ten  o'clock  the  chnrch-bdls  began  to  ring — groups  of  school- 
children then  crowded  the  sidewalks,  on  their  way  to  Broadway,  where 
the  proceauon  was  to  be  formed.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  band 
of  music;  each  school  was  presented  with  a  banner,o&  which  was  an 
appropriate  motto ;  and  sit  were  marched  in  line  to  Fourth  street,  Na^ 
than  Guilford  and  Calvin  Fletcher  leading  the  procession.  The  scene 
was  novel.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells — the  hurrying  along  the 
Btreeti  of  hundreds  of  well-dressed  children — the  lively  strains  dis- 
coursed by  the  band — all  had  contributed  to  awaken  the  people  of 
the  city  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  fact  that  an  unnsual  demonstration 
was  to  be  made,  and  Fourth  street  was  crowded  with  curious,  expect- 
tat  people.  The  procession  marched  to  the  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Main  streets,  where  the  children  were  conducted  into  the  Presbyterian 
church,  (the  first  edifice  for  religious  services  erected  in  Cindnnati.) 
Every  portion  of  the  large  asKmbly-room  was  immediately  crowded. 
BcT.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  children  assembled,  and  upon  the  cause,  to  promote  which  Ibey  - 
had  been  gathered  together.    Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Gnil- 
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ford  and  by-Bev.  Mr.  BobiMon — tfa«  band  played  Bevcral  liraly 
tunes — the  cbildreD  \rere  delighted — and  all  the  people  vere  ^ren 
fit  occasion  to  talk  about  the  commoD  schooli.  The  newspapers  of 
the  city  all  apolce  in  high  praiie  of  ihe  demonstraUott  and  ita  tSxt; 
and  from  that  day  dates  the  interest  in  popniar  education  which  ha« 
made  Cincinnati  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  our  country  fot 
liberal  and  thorou^  free  schotda.* 

Having  secured  good  feeling  for  the  schools,  Mr.  Onilford  next  gave 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tex^bookR.  He  pr(>pared  an 
Arithmetic,  which  was  for  many  years  almost  universally  used;  and 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Spelling-book,  improv- 
ing it,  as  his  friends  have  claiTned,  in  many  important  particulars, 
which  have  since  been  recognized  in  other  spelling-buoks. 

Mr.  Guilford,  having  mainly  given  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  was 
engaged  in  Cincinnati,  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  between  1825  and  1843.  He  then  started  the 
^'Daily  Allot,"  a  Whig  journal,  of  which  he  was  chief  editor  and 
proprietor  until  1847.  In  1849,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Cttoinnati  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  the 
dty  schools.  Mr.  Guilford  was  diosen.  His  health  had  become  im- 
paired, but  he  gave  the  best  energies  he  could  command  to  a  work 
which  enlisted  the  warmest  emotions  of  his  heart.  He  continued  in 
office  till  ]  8fi2,  when  he  wss  elected  (o  the  office  of  local  magistrate. 
He  WAS  an  active  friend  of  the  movement  by  which  the  Hughes  High 
School,  in  1847,  and  tlie  Woodward,  in  1852,  were  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board ;  and  in  numerous  other 
good  works,  of  which  wq  have  not  Btifficient  data  to  give  particulars, 
manifested  those  noble  characteristics  which  bis  common  school  labors 
to  emphatically  evince — characteristics  which  will  associate  his  mem- 
ory, through  all  the  history  of  Ohio,  with  one  of  her  proudest  and 
most-to-be-cheriihed  institutions. 

Mr.  Guilford  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  December 
18th,  1854,  lamented  as  au  invaluable  citizen,  a  philanthropist,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Guilford  waa  a  tall,  compactly-built  man.  His  face  was 
strongly  marked,  in  his  later  yean,  with  lines  which  showed  that  he 
had  been  a  severe  thinker  and  an  earnest  worker. 

■In  Ml  lint  rtpDfi  u  •upninienilent  afBhooli,  (1937,)  Bunael  Ltvli  Hidthg  only  fns 
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m.  prone  wsrarraiosnioRWiT. 

Bj  Huma  Sum,  MxtUiaal  Oooadlor. 


Homy  hu  ta  «re*  of  About  5,750  B<]viare  mileB,  wheraDf  ri»out  tW5- 
fiftiis  are  unfit  for  Any  sort  of  cultivfttioii,  while  of  the  remaining  tiiree- 
flllhs,  Urge  tncts  are  covered  with  scontj  wood,  and  Bcarcely  fifty  geo- 
gnphical  miles  are  cnltiTated  in  corn-fields. 

There  are  in  Norway  about  1,400,000  inhabHanta.  Of  them  about 
180,000  dn-ellin  the  lar^  orsmnller  towns,  while  the  remaining  1,280,000 
are  spread  ovor  the  country  disb^cts.  Generally,  only  one  fiunily  dwells 
in  each  separate  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  the  dlstanciH  of  these  houses 
or  cott^ea  fi«m  each  other  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  oountry,  so  great 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  together  in  any  one  Bpot  a  euffldeot  num- 
ber of  children  to  fonn  a  achooL  Herein  lies  an  esstntlal  Impediment  to 
th^  satisfactory  organization  of  the  system  of  schools  in  the  country 
districts  of  Norw^.  A  sort  of  coerdve  or  compuUory  system,  as  regards 
the  education  of  children,  has  been  in  t^Hmtion,  according  to  the  Norwe- 
gian law,  since  1700.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  ereiy  child  are  under 
a  legal  obligation  to  instruct,  or  cause  the  child  to  be  instructed,  in  those 
elementary  branches  of  education  which  are  asnolly  taught  in  the  dtstlict 
schools.  Although  tiie  law  does  not  usaally  bind  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  any  school  properly  so  oalled,  and  still  less  to  any  public 
school  established  by  the  state,  yet  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it  did  so  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  unable  and  bare 
not  time  to  instruct  their  children,  nor  means  t«  pay  for  their  children's 
instruction  in  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers,  espedally  in  the 
country  districts,  where,  hb  a  matter  of  courso,  cheap  private  schools  can 
not  exist  together  with  tfao  public  schools.  The  time  during  which  chil- 
dren must  either  go  to  school  or  receive  instruction  at  home,  begins  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  their  age,  and  ends  at  Uie  period  of  their  con- 
firmation, which  usually  takes  place  when  they  are  fourteen  or  flOecn 
years  old.  The  number  of  children  in  the  country  districts,  who  are 
thus  under  the  contUtional  obligation  of  going  to  school,  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  198,000,  of  whom  about  4,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
instruction  either  at  home  or  in  the  higher  public  or  private  schools.  In 
the  towns  the  number  of  such  children  is  about  26,000,  of  whom  about 
6,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive  instruction  in  private  or  in  the  higher 
public  schools,     The  number  of  the  above-named  children  attending  the 
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diatriet  sdiooU  11U7  Uiub  be  Mtimtod  ti  about  918,000,  whik  Om  nnnf 
ber  of  thoM  not  Attending  the  dictrict  bcIiooU  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
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The  Bt*te  haTing  thua  impoaed  on  parents  a  datf  which  tbej  would  not 
nauBllj  be  able  to  fulfill,  unlees  there  existed,  at  proper  iDterrala  through- 
out the  coiuitr7,  Bchoole  to  which  the  children  could  be  arat  to  obtain  the 
inatniction  requbed  bjr  the  U«r,  it  has  also,  hy  the  eame  law,  imposed  on 
ererj  diatriet  (in  the  eoontry  on  eroy  pariah)  the  dutj  of  establiahing  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  schools.  It  must  be  remarked  that  every'  town 
fbrms  one  munidpslitf ,  and  bo  doM  also  every  pariah  in  the  ooontry,  a 
oertain  nnmbw  of  towns  and  parishes  forming  one  higher  municipal  body, 
eaUed  an  "Amt"  (tnunty),  <^  which  there  are  eighteen  in  the  whole 
ootmtry.  This  dutj  is,  on  account  of  the  load  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try above  described,  ccmnected  with  great  difficulties ;  and  most  places 
have  hitherto  been  forced  to  make  shift  with  verj  scantily  endowed 
Bchools,  where  instruction  is  imparted  only  during  a  short  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  schools  in  the  country  districts  iro  divided  into  ststionary  or  peiv 
nanoit,  and  circuit  or  itinerating  schot^  Every  stationary  school  is 
attached  to  the  nearest  surrounding  district,  the  children  of  which  (as 
before  mentioned)  must  go  to  the  school,  unices  their  parents  provide  in 
another  manner  for  their  receiving  the  inatructioa  prescribed  by  law. 
The  distance  which  the  children  have  to  go  to  such  a  school  is  usually  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Norwegian  mile,  or  about  two  English  miles; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  as  much  ss  four  Eogliah  miles.  Every  station- 
ary school  has  its  house,  comprising  a  school-room  and  sn  apartment  for 
the  master.  Every  master  At  a  stationary  school  has,  moreover,  besides 
his  salary  (which  on  an  average  can  be  reckoned  at  about  90  sp.  drs.*),  a 
free  lodging,  and  a  cert«in  portion  of  land  for  his  own  use.  The  number 
of  statiwary  schools  in  the  country  districts  is  estimated  to  be  about  880, 
and  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them  about  24,000 ;  there  are 
thus,  on  an  average,  68  children  to  each  school  The  time  of  instruetion 
is  tram  16  to  more  than  40  weeks  in  the  year;  on  an  average  it  is  about 
SO  weeks  or  160  days  in  the  year.  As  most  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  attend  school  on  alternate  days,  each 
pupil  has  on  an  average,  opportunity  for  receiving  instruction  90  days  in 

The  majority  of  the  children  belon^ng  to  the  country  population  attend 
the  circulstiog  or  itinerant  schools.  Every  parish,  which  usually  contains 
several  churches,  with  their  separate  church  districts,  is  divided  into  schod 
districts.  Every  such  school  district  not  possessing  one  of  the  above 
described  stadonary  schools,  is  again  subdivided  into  several  "Roder" 
(sections  or  circuits),  the  children  of  each  of  which  attend  the  school 
together.  Thus,  although  the  whole  district  only  hss  one  teacher,  there 
are  in  ntlitj  as  many  schools  as  there-are  sections  or  circuits  in  eadi 

*  One  pound  ttnling  la  equal  to  Ibur  ipeole  doUan  sod  ■  half. 
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dlttricL  A  district  ftv  a  oiicalating  sdKiol  ctainsts  coaaaoolj  of  ttna 
OT  fimr  BaodoDB.  The  teidiw  §;oeB  nmnd  fronr  one  section  or  drcnit  ta> 
toother,  to  keep  sohooL  Aooording  to  Itw,  the  youth  of  e&cb  cireait  are 
to  iweiTe  instmctum  duiing  >t  leut  three  mmths,  or,  where  thia  is  not 
possible,  during  t*  kut  two  months  in  the  jwc ;  but  the  &ot  is,  thit  in 
some  plsces  the  children  in  the  drcuit  sdiools  receire  iuBtruction  during 
twelve  weeks,  but  on  an  sTonge  during  not  mora  than  right  weeks,  orer  ths 
wbtde  country.  The  school  is  not,  howersr,  kept  uninttrraptediy  in  the 
nme  spot  while  within  the  limits  of  the  ssme  drcnit.  It  is  the  duty  of 
ever;  ftnner  (Gssrdmsnd)  or  small  propnttor  in  the  circuit,  es^  in  his 
torn,  to  proride  a  proper  sdiool-roiHn  in  his  own  hons^  sad  to  give  the 
teacher  board  sad  lodging  for  a  certain  tim^  which  is  usually  in  propor- 
tin  to  the  extoit  of  the  estate.  The  teacher  usually  moves  with  tbe 
Bchool  erery  week  to  a  now  house.  The  e^t  weeks  in  ca«dk  jear,  during 
whtofa  the  instractiui  is  osuallj'  giyea  by  these  sctuxds  in  each  circuit,  nt 
not  consecutiTa,  but  distaributed  in  sereral  terms  at  nrioas  times,  from 
Octobtf  to  April,  that  part  erf'  the  jear  within  the  limits  of  which  all  the 
instruction  of  the  drciut  adiools  in  most  places  begins  and  ends.  In  some 
places  the  teacher  of  the  drcuit  sdtool  gires  instruction  also  during  some 
of  the  summer  months,  hariog  either  a  district  consisting  of  a  greater 
number  of  eirctiita  then  usual,  or  to  teach  in  esdt  drcuit  during  a  greater 
number  of  weeks  than  the  minimum  required  bj  law.  The  sslariM  of  the 
drcnit  sokooImMten  are  very  diffwmt  In  smue  parts  of  tbe  counliy 
only  la  sp.  dra.  are  given,  besides  board  and  lodging  in  school  time^  for  80 
weeks'  tesching  yearly,  while  in  other  parts  the  salary  is  40  sp.  dra.  The 
whole  Dumber  of  such  itinerating  schoolmasten  is  about  9,000,  and  oStit' 
cuits  about  7,000. 

According  to  the  existing  law  ta  district  schools  in  towns,  every  town 
is  bound  to  establish  so  many  schools  Uiat  every  child  can  recdve  two 
days'  instruction  per  week  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exc^on  of  tbe 
usual  vacatiui,  no  teacher  having  on  tbe  same  day  more  than  60  pupils. 
The  district  schools  in  towns  are  usually  so  arranged  that  eveiy  child 
receives  two  or  three  days'  Instruction  weekly.  In  most  places  each 
school  is  provided  with  only  one  teacher,  who,  where  each  child  is  to 
recdve  three  days'  instruction  weekly,  teaches  on  alternate  days  eadi  of 
the  two  classes  into  which  the  children  belonging  to  tbe  school  are  divi- 
ded ;  while  in  places  where  each  duld  is  to  recdve  two  days'  instruction 
weekly,  he  teaches  every  third  day  each  of  the  three  classes  Into  which 
the  children  bdon^ng  to  the  sdiool  aro  in  that  case  divided.  The  divis- 
ion into  dassea  Is  usually  regulated  by  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
knowledge.  In  places  where  the  ditldren  have  access  to  the  school  two 
days  in  the  week,  each  child  will  be  able  to  attend  school  about  M  days 
in  the  year,  and  in  those  places  where  tbe  children  have  access  to  tbe 
school  three  dsys  in  the  week,  about  136  days  in  the  year. 

What  has  been  above  remarked  oonceniing  the  time  of  instruction  la 
the  Cerent  elasses  of  district  scbools,  spplies  only  to  that  time  during 
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wbfch  the  diBdnn  hsre  an  opporttuntf  of  nodvfaig  bntniclioii,  <Dd  not 
to  the  timaof  iaatraation  whtuaof  th«  ta^Joritf  of  Cia  oliiMran  kotxtkllr 
«nU  dieinaelves.  Parents  can  iiidMd,  Moordiug  to  law,  ba  punish«d  l^ 
the  Infliction  of  fines  when  their  childroi,  tnm  bxriag  ncglectad  to  attend 
school,  hare  not  made  sndi  ptognea  u  they  ought  to  imxe  made;  bat  in 
practice,  this  measure  ta  seidom  or  nerer  wlepted  nnleaa  the  neglect  ap- 
pean  to  hare  taken  place  in  a  r*ry  lemaitahle  degree.  The  bet  is,  that 
the  children  who  attend  ciimit  idioolB  do  not  on  an  average  actoallf 
leodre  inBtnicUon  daring  more  than  fbor  w«ek(  In  the  couisa  of  the  year. 
It  most,  howerer,  be  obserred,  that  during  the  yfi,  or  at  least  the  haif- 
year,  iminediatelj  preceding  thdrconflnnation,  which  inindly  takes  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  fbnrteenth  and  fifteenth  yev  of  their  age,  the 
clergymaD  of  the  place  gires  the  ohikireo  whoaratftbeeoaflrmediOBtrao- 
tion  in  religion,  sereral  houra  weekly,  bMidea  the  imtmetion  which  they 
receive  at  the  schools.  Moreover,  acoording  to  the  ezistiDg  law  fi>r  the 
organization  of  schools  in  the  country,  all  children  above  twelve  years  of  - 
age  are  bound,  until  two  years  after  confirmation,  to  appear  in  ehurch  at 
the  public  catedusms  whidi  are  conducted  by  the  clei^yman  in  oonneo- 
tioa  with  the  usual  divine  service,  aod  are  held  several  times  a  year  in 
ea^  churdi.  It  must  also  be  obeerved  that  in  many  of  Ok  oountry  dis- 
tricts the  parents  are  anxious,  u  br  as  tbey  are  able,  to  assist  the  school 
in  giving  their  childraa  reiigiotis  ioetractioB  particulariy.  Ab  r^trda 
those  children  who  bdong  to  the  permanent  scboob  in  the  country,  the 
disproportion  between  the  opportunity  ot  receiving  iDstmcttoD  ud  Uie 
faistruction  actually  received  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  with  respect  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  circuit  schools.  The  same  remark  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  applied  also  to  the  schools  in  towns. 

Acoording  to  law,  ingtruction  is  to  bo  ^ven  at  the  district  schools,  as 
wdl  in  the  counby  as  in  towns,  is  reading,  religion,  Binging,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Sdiod  begins  and  ends  every  day  with  prayer  or  psalm  sing- 
ing, or  both  Id  a  number  of  circuit  schools,  tiie  ingtruetion  is  (contrary 
to  law)  limited  to  reading  and  religion,  end  in  the  gieat  majori^  of  circuit 
schools  the  instruction  hi  writing  and  arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  first  rudiments.  As  the  circnit  sdiools  are  kept  alternately  in  the 
houses  of  the  several  farmers,  and  very  ft'equently  in  the  ume  rooms 
where  the  inmates  are  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations,  there  exist,  of 
course^  obstacles  to  the  proper  oi^anisaUon  and  successful  operations  of 
the  schools.  Very  frequently  Ov  room  is  also  extremely  unwholesome 
and  especially  it  often  happens  that  all  ventilation  is  impossible,  the  win- 
dows not  even  being  made  to  open.  Drawings  of  rooms  of  itinerating 
Bchoola  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  drawing  of  the  &nn  where 
one  of  these  rooms  is  bund,  were  exhibited  at  the  Educational  ExhibiUon. 
In  many  permanent  sohotjs,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  towns,  several 
other  branches  of  instruction  have  been  adopted;  for  instance,  orthograr 
phy,  and  sometimes  a  little  history  and  geogn^hy. 

Somd  superior  district  schools  have  been  lately  estaUiahed,  in  whidi 
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the  more  admioed  cfaildnn,  not  only  from  the  nearest  surroun^ng  dis- 
trict, but  from  the  whole  parish  or  municipality,  besides  receiring  instrao- 
tion  In  religion,  writing,  end  arithmetic,  learn  the  orthognphf  and  gmm- 
mar  of  their  mother  tongue,  history,  geography,  menauntion,  and  the 
mdiment^of  natural  history  and  phyaics,  also  sometimee  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, usually  English  or  German,  The  number  of  such  schooli  is  as  yet 
Tery  small,  as  the  municipalities  or  parishes  ore  not  obliged  to  establish 
taj  school  of  this  kind.  They  however  often  do  so  voluntarily,  encour^ 
aged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  assistance  from  the  amount  of  monej' 
which  the  Storthing  (the  National  Asaembly)  has  granted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  higher  disbict  schools.  In  these  schools  a  small  sum  Is 
usually  pud  by  the  pnptia;  in  all  other  district  sdiools  no  payment  is 
taken.  The  expense  of  the  district  schools  in  the  country,  including  the 
outlay  in  kind  of  board  and  losing  for  the  circuit  schoolmasters ,  is  about 
115,000  sp.  drs.  yearly.  The  cost  of  the  district  schools  in  the  towns  may 
be  estimated  at  about  83,000  sp.  dra. ;  adding  to  this  the  sum  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  five  seminaries  for  teachers,  namely  about  B,000  sp.  drs,, 
together  with  the  state  snbsidies  to  the  poorer  districts,  it  will  appear 
that  the  country  devotes  on  the  whole  about  196,000  sp,  drs.  yearly  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  the  diatrictscbools,  in  which  about  313,000 
children  receive  instruction. 

The  district  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  but  poorly  eupplM  with 
the  means  of  instruction.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
circuit  schools,  of  which  many  have  (beymid  the  pnpite*  own  rcUgioos 
books)  no  other  help  than  some  few  copies  of  the  New  Testarnant,  a  psalm 
book,  and  a  rude  but  peculiar  instrument  used  in  teadiing  singing,  called 
Psalmodicon,  or  Honocord,  which  in  many  places  is  also  used  in  flraiilj 
worship.  These  means  of  iostmction,  belonging  to  the  itinerating  school^ 
the  master,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  with  him  from  one  farm-house  to 
another,  as  he  moves.  All  schools  established  by  law  lie  undcrthe  joint 
management  of  the  municipal  authority  (Formandskabet)  in  the  towns  and 
parishes,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  No  tax  can  be  levied  towards 
the  support  and  improvement  of  schools,  but  after  a  grant  of  the  munici- 
pality, whidi,  however,  by  the  taw  is  bound  to  grant  the  means  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  end  keep  np  proper  schools.*  The  head  manage- 
ment of  such  schools  is  vested  in  aboard,  called  "Stifldirectionen,"  which 
consists  of  the  high  sheriff  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  from  whom  the 
more  important -matters  of  education  are  sent  to  the  GoTcmmental  de- 
partment for  church  and  education.  In  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  decis- 
ion of  government  Dissenters,  of  which  there  are  but  few  in  Norway, 
may  send  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  let  them 
take  part  in  the  religious  instruction,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  membOTS 
of  the  Established  Church,  are  by  law  bound  to  attend  to  the  proper 
religious  and  temporal  instruction  of  their  children. 

a  the  people  themselvoi  whettier  the  ichool  b  to  be 
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froBi  Qm  above  renurla  about  the  common  schoola  in  Norwaj  it  will  be 
■BCD  that  tbe  instruction  givea  in  moat  of  thesa  schoab  is  of  a  very  indiSer«nt 
kind.  But  still  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  does  not  Btaiid  lotr  in 
point  of  educatjtm  when  compared  with  the  people  ctf  other  oountriea; 
UiiB  18  a  consequence  partly  of  the  fiwt  that  do  child  grows  up  quita  desti- 
tute of  education ;  and  partly  to  tbe  cvmrating  and  improTing  impulses 
found  within  life  itself  out  of.  school  That  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
has  ^e  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  and  that  tbe 
parents  also  very  often  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  point,  has 
been  remarked  above  The  fanna  being  spread  widely  over  the  conntiy 
certainly  increases  the  difBciilties  io  properly  arranging  and  fitting  up  the 
school,  and  also  excludes  the  improTement  that  frequent  intercourse  with 
a  great  many  other  people  is  sure  to  bring  about ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  the  life  within  each  family  a  direction  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
individual  is  turned  inwards,  uid  creates  a  desire  of  reading,  and  of  think- 
ing closely  over  what  has  been  read  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  excites  the  imsgination,  and  keeps  up  and 
develops  the  poetic  clement  in  the  muid.  Singing  and  narrations  of  old 
Stories  and  traditions  from  the  remotest  times — nay,  even  poetical  con- 
tests— therefore,  form  a  peculiar  feature  and  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
entertainment  of  the  peasants  of  Norway,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  srbon  they  meet  at  weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  The 
many  dangcra  by  which  nature  Ims  surrounded  the  Norwegian  peasant, 
and  the  many  difSculties  that  he  has  to  struggle  against  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  strengthens  his  courage  and  sharpens  his  wit  and  acute- 
nees.  But  more  than  anything  else  the  peculiar  social  and  poIiUcal 
station  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  contributes  to  promote  the  development 
of  his  mental  faculties,  though  but  ineffidently  begun  in  tbe  school.  Even 
when  the  country  of  Norway  was  during  its  union  with  Denmark  deprived 
of  national  independence,  the  Norweg^  citizen  and  peasant  enjoyed  per- 
sonal liberty  and  social  independence.  The  Norwqpan  "bonde,"  or 
yeoman,  has  never  been  (^pressed  by  a  predominant  nobility,  who  never 
gained  any  ascendancy  there.  His  feeling  of  liberty  and  independence  is, 
therefore,  strongly  developed.  Add  to  thin,  that  the  whole  country  is 
divided  between  a  great  nuuiy  small  proprietors,  whose  farms,  however,  are 
lai^  enough  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  eight  or  twelve 
horses  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  and  this  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  proprietor  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of^  more 
or  less,  practical  science.  There  is,  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  whose  social  position  not  only  allows  but 
induces  them  to  cultivate  their  own  minds,  and  take  care  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  are  still  more  induced  to  do  BO  by  their  political 
position.  Every  landed  proprietor,  however  little  his  property  may  be, 
has  a  vote,  and  may  himself  be  elected  as  a  member  of  "Ftwrnandskabct" 
(the  municipal  authority)  and  of  "  Storthinget  '*  (the  National  Assembly). 
At  present  more  than  half  the  membeiB  of  the  Storthing  are  peasants,  and 
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mnj  amoQg  ifaem,  who  bmre  reOMTsd  no  inatntction  but  what  the  ootn- 
mon  wdioob  ■bore-iiwntkKMd  bnt  been  ftU»  to  giro  tbcon,  have,  by  tba 
■goMies  of  life  ttMlf  bMU  prmnpted  bj  Ifaair  own  exertiooa  to  acquira 
each  ao  amount  of  knowln^a,  and  their  mental  fteultied  have  been  ao 
Bindi  developed,  that  they  in  the  Storthing  make  moat  pithy  and  doqaent 
Bpeeches  upon  all  political  and  sooial  autgecta. 


Of  the  10,000  children  who  do  noP  belong  to  the  district  schools  about 
4,000  may  be  supposed  to  leeeiTe  Instruction  at  home  from  parcntR,  tutors, 
or  goTemeBsea.  Of  the  remaining  6,000,  about  one-half  attend  priTate 
schools,  which  are  about  on  a  par  with,  or  very  little  superior  to,  the  bet- 
ter class  of  district  schools  In  the  towns.  The  other  hal^  or  about  8,000, 
may  bo  supposed  to  attend  higher  public  or  private  schools,  both  for  giris 
and  boys,  but  principally  the  Utter.  Among  these  schools  the  so-called 
Burgher-schools  should  be  first  mentioned,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
twenty  in  different  towna.  There  are  public  schools,  in  many  of  which 
prls  are  also  educated,  but  in  separata  classes  or  sections.  The  branches 
of  inab^ction  in  these  schools,  which  in  the  smalls  towns  have  two  or 
threc^  and  in  the  larger  towns  four  or  five  or  more  teadiers,  are  usually 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  orthography  and  grammar  of  ttte 
mother-tongue,  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  Unguages — German,  French, 
and  English, — history,  geography,  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and 
sometimes  llie  rudiments  of  drawing,  natural  histoiy,  and  physics.  The 
roost  completely  endowed  Burgher  schools  are  called  "  Bsal "  schooliL 
Thus,  Christiania,  HVondhJem,  and  Bergen  have  each  a  "Beal"  schotd, 
established  partly  by  the  public^  and  partly  by  private  legacies.  In 
Christiania  there  are  also  several  more  or  less  complete  private  "Beal" 
schools.  The  whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  Burgher  schools  is 
about  S0,000  sp-  dollars. 


In  eleven  towns  there  exists  (ususlly  instead  oC,  but  sometimes  eaides, 
tbo  Burgher  schools)  public  Real  schools,  established  by  the  State,  whicli 
are  placed  io  connection  with  the  learned  schools  (Latin  schools)  estab- 
lished by  the  State.  The  peculiari^  of  the  arrangement  of  these  sdioola 
is,  that  the  lower  dasses  (until  the  pupils  complete  their  twelfth  year  as  a 
normal  age)  form, as  it  were,  a  common  trunk  orstem,  from  which  there  aftv> 
wards  issue  two  branches,  the  Latin  school  and  the  Real  school  The  first 
of  these,  Uie  Latin  or  learned  school,  imparts  during  five  or  aii  years,  to 
those  who  dedre  to  go  to  the  ITnlTavity,  a  spedal  preparatmy  instruction, 
of  which  the  classical  Ungm^es  snd  th^  literature  form  an  easoitial  part 
The  other  branch,  or  the  Real  school,  imparts  a  suitable  preparatory 
Instmction  to  those  pupils  who  are  destined,  after  completing  their  flftennlli 
or  sixteenth  year,  to  enter  on  practical  Iife,or  to  attend  higher  technical  or 
commercial  special  schools,  (of  which  there  are  scarcely  any  in  this  country,) 
or  to  enter  the  milHary  school    The  bnudtes  of  Instruction  in  the  united 
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Latin  KDdBwI  schools  are  in  the  oommoti  c1us«b — the  mother-tonguev 
writing  and  drswing,  tiaffag  and  gfmiiaatics,  arithmetic,  religious  instruc- 
iioti,  geography,  hiatory,  natiu«l  biatory,  G«niiai),  and  French.  In  the 
Latin  clagses  of  the  united  schools  the  braochee  of  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows— the  mother-tongue,  religious  instnictioo,  geography ,  history,  Ger- 
man, French,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  Real 
dassee  the  instruction  is  giVen  in  the  mother-tongue,  religious  instruction, 
geography,  history,  natonl  history,  German,  French,  English,  mathemat- 
ioB,  natm^  philoeophy,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  highest  Heal  class  gires  the  pnpils  a  spedal  preparation  for  commer- 
eial  life  by  instnotian  in  ennmeroial  correBpondtnce,  book-keeping,  the 
pnqwrties  of  goods,  its. 

In  Christiania  Uiera  ve  some  priTate  Latin  and  B«al  schools,  tiie  organ- 
lution  of  which  is  in  all  eeaentid  points  the  same  as  the  public  schools. 
It  most,  however,  be  ramcanbend,  that  while  all  the  dassea  in  the  private 
■ohool  deecribed  hare  annual  ooursca,  the  elasMS  in  the  public  Latin  and 
Real  schools  hare  generally  biennial  conraes,  whence  it  (bllows  that  the 
Bomber  of  elissee  in  the  latter  is  reduced  to  about  half  the  number 
adopted  in  the  fonnor;  and  the  total  course  of  the  learned  school  is  like- 
wise, on  account  of  its  less  perfect  organiutioD  with  biennial  classes, 
BocompHabed  in  biz  years.  Five  <^  these  schools  bare  also  a  less  complete 
arrangement  in  the  higher  dasses,  Uie  higbeat  bienniid  Latin  class  being 
wantmg ;  they  can  not,  therefore,  send  pupils  directly  to  the  University, 
and  are  frequently  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  "Hiddel- 
og  Keal  skoler."  In  the  eleven  public  Latin  and  Real  scbools  the  number 
of  pupils  is  altogether  TOO.  There  are  also  three  public  learned  or  lAtin 
schools,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  Real  schools,  viz.,  in  Christia- 
nia, Trbndbjem,  and  Bergen.  They  are  destined,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
schools  which  are  connected  with  Real  schools,  to  prepare  those  who 
intend  to  complete  their  education  at  the  XJniversity.  Their  organizaUon 
differs  from  that  of  the  united  Latin  schools  only  inasmuch  bb  they  have 
retained  the  old  arrangement  in  the  study  of  languages,  according  to 
which  the  Latin  language  is  to  be  learned  before  the  modem  luiguages ; 
tius  order  being  reversed  in  the  Latin  schools  which  are  connected  with 
Real  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  independent  Latin 
schools  is  altogether  somewhat  over  800.  These  three  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  resources,  which  they  have  obtained  partly  by  lega- 
des,  and  partly  by  endowments  from  the  State  in  former  times.  Their 
yearly  income  arising  from  interests  and  from  payments  of  pupils  amounts 
altogether  to  about  28,000  spede  dollars,  which  amount  is,  however,  not 
wholly  expended  for  the  necessities  of  the  schools.  Adding  to  this 
86,000  sp.  dra.,  which  sum  represents  the  income  of  the  combined  LaUn 
and  Beal  schools,  arising  frcMU  pupils,  payments,  and  contributions  irom 
the  public  and  the  State.  The  result  is  M.OOO  sp.  drs.  as  the  total  sum 
annually  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  learned  and  Real  schools. 
As  to  the  masters  in  the  public  Latin  and  Beal  schools,  it  must  be 
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obserred  th»t  nobody  can  be  mj^inted  as  a  "Jtector"  (or  muu(;er)  of 
■uch  a  school  unless  he  has  first  passed  the  first  two  amninttions,  com- 
mun  for  all  atudenta  in  the  uoiTsrsitf ,  oamelj,  ia  the  aocieitt  and  modem 
Ungu^ee,  history,  geognphj,  nuthematica,  and  .natunl  history,  and 
Mter  that  the  so-oilled  philological  ezamiaatioD.  Vide  "Academiska 
Loie  for  Studerende  red  det  Kongelige  Notske  Fredriks  UniTomtat," 
p.  18,  sec.  13,  and  p.  40.  Nobody  can  be  appointed  an  "  Orerlcerer " 
unless  he  haa  passed  the  szaminations  just  mentioned,  or  the  esammaUm 
In  divinity,  ortiieexamination  bylaw,  of  Ifith  September,  1861,  requited 
to  be  passed  by  all  who  wish  to  be  Real  teudiers.  , 

The  ttighest  academy  lor  public  instruction .  is  the  Uairersity  in  ObiiB- 
tiania.  It  has  81  proTessorB,  a  very  considerable  library,  tod  serenl  valu- 
able collections.  60,000  Specie  dollars  per  annum  is.Uie  amount  devt^od 
to  the  University, 


Besides  the  schools  hitherto  enumerated,  there  should  also  be  mentioned, 
as  belonging  to  the  general  system  of  education,  the  Asylums,  eatablbhed 
in  many  towns,  where  little  children  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  stay  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  while  tbeir  parents  are  at  work ;  and  where  they  are  not 
only  taken  care  ot,  but  also  instructed  in  the  first  elements.  These  Asy- 
lums are  supported  partly  by  the  public  funds,  but  chiefly  by  voluatary 
annua]  contributions.  The  amount  applied  to  the  support  of  Asylums  in 
the  country  can  not^  <m  the  whole,  be  estimated  at  more  than  8,000  sp. 
dollars. 

An  institntion  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
baa  been  established  by  the  State  at  Trondhjem,  and  there  are  also  three 
private  institutions  for  the  iostrucdon  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  wbjdi 
are  supported  by  the  State. 

Among  those  schools  whose  instruction  takes  a  more  special  direction, 
must  be  named  i^cultural  schools,  drawing  schools,  and  sailors'  schools, 
which  are  all  calculated  for  adult  pupils,  who  have  passed  through  the 
ordinary  primary  schools.  Of  agricultural  schools  there  are  fourteen. 
They  recdve  young  men  at  the  age  of  about  ei^teen  to  twenty  years. 
A  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  organization  of  agricnitural  schools 
may  be  found  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Munk- 
void,  near  Trondhjem.  Of  public  dravring  schools  there  are  eight,  which 
are  supported  partly  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  the  State.  Then-  aim 
is  chiefly  to  import  to  mechanics'  apprentices  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
drawing;  besides  which  there  are  usually  lectures  on  the  rudiments  of 
practical  mathematics  and  physics.  The  yearly  cost  of  these  drawing 
schools  is  about  8,000  sp.  dots.,  whereof  one-balf  is  applied  to  tiie  dravring 
school  at  Christiania,  which  on  this  account  is  ftr  more  completely 
endowed  than  the  others.  From  this  school,  variDus  means  of  instruction 
and  severnl  works  executed  by  the  pupils,  were  exhibited  at  St  Martin's 
EalL     Of  sailors'  schools,  to  which  both  the  state  and  the  respective 
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ctnnmtiniticfl  furnish  conlribiitions,  dure  ue  u  Tet  tmlj  finr.  In  muy 
pUccs,  eepeeitlly  in  the  towns,  there  are  Sunday  Bchods,  vhose  object  i> 
to  imptrt  to  adults  that  elementary  inatruction,  which  they  had  not  oppw- 
tuniti«fl  of  acquiring  in  their  childhood.  For  thia  puipoae  instruction  ia 
usualty  giren  during  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  or  evening  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  BometimeB  also  in  tlie  orthography,  and  grammar 
of  the  mother-tongue,  and  likewise  in  history  and  geography.  Besidei 
this,  instruction  is  generally  given  in  religion,  or  portions  of  Scripture  ar« 
read.  The  cost  of  the  Sunday  Bchoola  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  is 
defJvjwd  either  from  gifts  or  by  public  subscriptioa. 

On  eatablistung  a  calculation  of  what  the  country  devotes  <»i  the  whole 
to  the  support  of  the  lower  and  higher  BchooU,  both  public  and  prirate^ 
befinv  mentitmed,  the  amount  mnat  be  aupposed  to  be  about  850,000  dols., 
not  including  the  land  poasesBed  bj  the  mastraa  of  tbe  pennanent  scho(ds 
in  the  countiy. 
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Xm   MODES  OF  IHPBOVINQ  A  FACTORY  POPDUTION. 


Taa  Mlomng  Pi^mt  was  nnd  by  Edward  Akroyd,  H.  P^  befor« 
the  "  Nalional  ABioowtion .  for  the  Promotion  of  Socisl  Science,"  in 
1857. 

In  detailing  my  owrt  exertions  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  condition  of  my  work-people,  numbeting  nearly  6000, 1 
most  premise  tbat  I  am  not  singular  io  these  efibrts,  nor  do  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  alt  that  has  been  done  in  my  establishment.  Mj 
lale  bther,  who  founded  the  business,  took  an  active  part  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  promoting  the  education  of  his  work-people. 
He  built  a  large  school,  attached  to  the  works  at  Halifax,  in  the  year 
18.19,  and  personalty  instructed  a  Sunday-school  class.  My  brother 
otMiperated  Aith  me  in  every  beneficent  provision  for  those  in  our 
employ,  until  be  withdrew  from  businesB,  a  few  years  ago.  Other 
msnufocturers  also  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  parts  moet  cheer- 
fully and  eoMgetically  in  the  eame  direction. 

My  woriti  are  situated  at  Copley  and  at  Halihx,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Copley  liee  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder,  and  the  situation  is  one  of  great  natural  Ijeauty.  The 
tmnk-line  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  passes  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  works,  and  parallel  thereto  rons  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Canal. 

At  Copley  mill,  the  manufactory  is  exclusively  worsted,  and  tlie 
proceea  that  of  spinning.  The  works  may  be  called  telfcontained  ; 
that  is,  they  are  shut  in,  and  form  a  small  hamlet  of  themselvea,  in 
which  there  are  no  residents  except  thoee  in  mr  employ.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  work-people  are  intended  to  be  model  cottagee ;  fitted  up 
with  erery  convenience  required  in  such  habitations,  each  having  ila 
garden-plot,  and  the  whole  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to 
each  house  in  pipes.  The  village  is  also  lighted  with  gee.  About 
1000  penons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  and  every  eflbft  v  nude  to 
secnre  tbtar  comfort,  and  the  education  of  their  bmilies. 

Many  of  the. work-people  are  not  residents  in  the  village,  and  a 
large  dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  700  persons,  has  been 
provided.  The  room  is  fitted  np  with  every  necessary  and  ooDven- 
ient  apparatus,  and  the  culinary  d^artment  is  presided  over  by  a 
oook  and  assistants.  As  it  has  ever  been  an  object  with  me  rather 
to  develop  the  power,  and  to  enoourage  the  self-relisnoe,  of  the  pe<^Ia 
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than  to  Biipenede  Utem,  this  establishmeot  is  managed  b^  a  commit- 
t«e  of  the  work-people,  apptHntad  by  and  from  amongat  themBelrea, 
It  ia  the  duty  of  thia  committee  to  see  that  break&it,  dinner,  or  tea 
may  tie  proonred  at  the  toireat  po«aible  cost,  and  that  the  quality  and 
cookery  of  the  food  be  good  and  wholeaome. 

A  librai;  ia  attached  to  the  worti,  to  which  any  of  my  work-peoi^e 
have  acccaa,  free  of  charge. 

A  newt-room -ia  provided,  aapplied  with  the  newspapers  of  ths 
metropolis  and  of  the  locality,  and  also  with  the  current  periodical 
fiterature. 

A  band  is  eetahlished  at  the  works,  and  its  perfonnances  are  rery 
creditable.  It  plays  out  of  doors  occnsionalty,  when  the  weather  ia 
fiivorable;  at  other  times  in  a  room  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Allotment-gardens  are  provided  for  the  workmen ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  an  horlicaltnral  and  floral  society  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  promote  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowerai 
plants,  and  vegetables.  An  exhibition  is  held  annnaljy,  at  which 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  productJons  of  the  respective  gardens. 

To  strengthen  the  habit  of  observation,  and  to  cherisli  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  give  prizes  for  the  beet  collection  of  wild 
planta  and  ferns  growing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Recreation-grounds  are  provided  for  the  juvenile  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  and  -eveiy  encouragement  ia  given  to  the 
practice  of  healthy  out-door  sports  and  athletic  games. 

A  uck  and  funeral  club  is  also  established,  and  means  are  taken  to 
aecnre  n^lar  medical  attendance  and  medicinea,  for  those  who  desire 
it,  at  a  small  rate  of  subscription.  This  is  eawty  accomplished,  by  the 
numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  o^red. 

Such  are  tbe  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at  the  Copley 
works  for  the  mal«rial.  comfort  of  the  work-people.  For  their  spirit- 
ual welfiire  I  have  made  special  provision.  Divine  service  is  celebra- 
ted every  Sunday  in  the  school-room,  by  a  chaplain  attached  to  the 
works,  and  who  resides  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

What  has  been  done  at  Copley  has  been  repeated  at  my  establish- 
ments at  Halifax,  on  a  scale  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
number  there  employed;  with  this  diflerence,  that  as  the  works  at 
Copley  are  in  the  country,  self-contained,  isolated,  and  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  tbe  provision  alluded  to  is  necessarily  confined  to 
my  own  work-people,  while  at  Hnlifts  my  work-peoplo,  forming  part 
of  the  population  of  that  town,  which  numbers  about  83,800  inhab- 
itants, these  institutions,  instead  of  being  confined  to  my  own  woika, 
are  in  some  measure  thrown  open  to  all  those  who  choose  to  avail 
ttemselves  of  them,  whether  they  may  be  in  my  employ  or  noL    1 
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BMj  obaeTre  tiiat  thii  conne  hM  been  prodnotive  of  tlie  happiert  tmi 
most  enconraging  reaulta. 

The  sdvaaUges  thiu  offered — audi  u  the  dm  of  an  extondve  libraij 
and  newi-room,  medical  diapeoRSiy,  uck  and  burial  cluba,  clotliia|[ 
BOciatj,  allotment-gardena,  recreation  society,  band  and  choral  society-T- 
are largely  used  and  highly  appreciated,  and  are  thereibre  conataotly 
increasing,  both  in  extent  and  efficiency.  Here,  too,  several  additional 
arrangements,  of  a  pnctieal  economical  character,  bare  been  adopted ; 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  public  bakehouse,  where  is  made  bread 
of  a  good,  vholasome  quality,  both  better  b  kind  and  more  eoowMB- 
ical  in  the  means  of  its  production  than  is  in  ordinaiy  cases  to  be  ob- 
tuned  by  the  poor  of  the  working  classea. 

In  connection  with  the  bakehouse,  I  have  made  arrongementa  br 
the  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  and  soup,  daring  winter,  at  low  prioea,  1 
bave  opened  a  coal  dep6t,  at  which  the  poor  only  may  purchase  small 
quantities  of  good  fuel  at  cost  price. 

As  a  political  economist  myself,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objectJoqs 
which  may  be  jusdy  raised  against  any  unwise  tDterruptions  of  th* 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand.  Bat  we  must  recolleot 
tbat,  upon  the  common  principles  of  trade,  the  prioea  of  all  artidaa 
of  consumption  are  materially  enhanced  by  the  retwlers  to  the  poor, 
who  must  be  competuated  for  their  additional  trouble,  and  for  1^ 
loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  subdivision  of  their  commodities  int» 
small  parcels,  and  where  credit  is  ^ven  to  cover  the  extra  risk  -of 
pecuniary  loss.  To  meet  this  additional  tax  npon  their  impoverished 
means,  the  working  classes  have  formed  oo-operative  sodeties ;  whici^ 
bujing  largely  at  wholesale  prices,  are  able  to  retail  to  small  custma- 
en  upon  lower  terms  than  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  caa 
oSeT. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  bakehouse  in  my  own  district,  my  au* 
has  been  to  secure  for  the  poor  of  the  working  classes  a  good,  whcde- 
some  article,  at  a  moderate  price ;  and,  by  offering  an  advantage  I* 
tbo  retulers  of  bread,  I  have  secured  to  them  the  almost  entire  dis- 
tribution. 

I  have  also  been  anxious  to  help  and  encourage  working-men  t» 
form  the  habit  of  saving,  and  I  have  therefore  established  a  penti^ 
savings  bank,  in  which  the  pecuniary  savings  of  juveniles  and  adult* 
are  received.  The  bank  has  been  veij  succeeaful,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  Readily  increases.  Many  boys  contribute  to  the  banli, 
generally  to  scrape  together  the  means  of  gratifying  a  boyish  fancy. 
One  ambitions  lad  wanted  s  watch ;  othera,  perhaps,  a  toy  or  instm'- 
ment  of  sport  4°  objection  may  be  taken  that,  to  teach  boya  I9 
save  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  pleasures,  ia  not  the  way  to  iv< 
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oaloate  proTfdflDt  bsUto.  But  there  mint  always  be  in  indnoemmt-- 
ft  ipecul  object  for  which  to  save.  A  married  man  reganb  hi*  wife 
iiid  family ;  a  nogle  man  lookt  ftrward  to  bdog  married  and  becom- 
ing a  faoiuefaolder ;  bat  a  boy,  who  laughs  at  the  idea  of  ucknen  and 
old  age,  saves,  in  the  first  insuuce,  for  some  article  of  youtbful  de- 
sire. Implant  the  habit  of  saving  in  fresh  young  soil,  and  aAerward 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction. 

At  present  there  remains  one  great  and  important  object  which  I 
luve  io  view  for  prornoting  habits  of  forethought  and  prndent^e 
amongst  the  working  dasaes.  It  is  the  inatitntion  of  a  provident  so- 
ciety, which  shall  place  within  reach  of  an  industrioDs,  prudent  worit- 
man  the  following  benefits ; — 

1.  The  provisions  of  an  ordinary  sick  club.  2.  Frovision  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness.  3.  An  assurance  against  severe  accidents.  4. 
A  pension  for  old  age,  by  means  of  government  annnities.  5.  De- 
ferred sums,  payable  at  any  ^ven  age.  S.  An  ordinary  life  Asour* 
tnoe,  to  the  extent  of  £200. 

But  this  object  I  can  not  accomplish  alone.  An  association  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  an  asanranoe  company  is  required,  which 
shall  cover  a  sufficiently  large  area  and  variety  of  occupation  to 
produce  an  equable  result  For  this  purpose  I  am  promoting  the 
formation  of  n  large  society,  upon  a  permanent  representation  basu, 
which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I 
broached  the  scheme  during  the  autnmn  of  last  year,  through  the 
medium  of  a  pamphlet,  and  met  with  encouraging  success.  An 
influential  provisional  committee  was  formed,  which  includes  the 
*ame«  of  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  manufocturers  of 
the  lUding,  representing  all  classes  and  parties.  At  present,  the 
rules  and  regulntions  of  the  proposed  society  are  being  matured  by  an 
«sscn(jve  committee. 

I  employ  abont  1100  children  in  my  works,  between  the  ages  of 
«igfat  and  tbirteen,  oil  of  whom,  in  aooordance  with  the  requirements 
of  that  act,  attend  school  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  three 
hours  each  day,  Now,  although  their  attendance  at  school  can  not 
but  be,  under  any  circumstances,  beoefida),  I  have  discovered  tha^ 
owing  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  children  when  they  first  become 
employed,  and  to  the  too  early  cessation  of  the  period  when  diey  are 
by  law  compelled  to  attend  school,  the  results  are  not  so  satis&ctory 
m  could  be  desired.  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  these  evils  by 
otUblishtng  an  infant  school,  as  a  preJlminflry  to  factory  education, 
and  for  children  from  three  to  ei^t  years  of  age.  A  chai^  of  two 
pence  per  week  is  mnde ;  and  since  the  school  has  numbered  880 
iibnts  it  htta  been  alnioMt  self -supporting. 
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Sappletnentary  to  the  hctory  ichooh,  I  haTe  inilituUd  a  worUng- 
in«i'>  oolite,  for  tbe  education  of  anaiag  classM  of  youths  and 
adults  above  thirteen,  the  period  when  the  factory  education  required 
by  law  ceases.  Tbe  college  is  under  the  superintendence  of  truned 
and  certificated  masters,  and  there  are  now  about  160  students. 

Beudea  a  working-man's  college,  I  have  opened,  with  even  tnorv 
BuccesB,  evening  classes  for  young  women ;  resening  one  evening  in 
each  week  for  industrial  tr^ning,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  do- 
mestic arts,  which  are  too  ofUn  neglected  in  the  manufacturing  dU- 
.  tricta.  About  160  young  women  diligently  attend  these  dasHs,  wfaick 
are  oonducl«d  by  a  well-trained  and  lealons  schoolmistress. 

In  oonelnding  this  paper,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  folly  OOit- 
vinced,  by  the  result  of  the  experimenta  I  have  thus  made,  and  thdr 
nniferm  Bncces^  that  it  is  poeuMe  to  make  the  people  feel  that  their 
own  and  their  employer's  interests  are  identical;  provided  the  latter, 
who  may  be  conaidwed  the  stewards,  under  God,  of  the  commeroiaL 
irealdi  of  the  nation,  will  acquit  themselves  of  their  reBpoDdtHlilies 
toward  those  who,  under  the  order  of  Providenoe,  are  intmsted  lo 
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nie  Mtliest  printed  book  naed  in  tbe  tnilioQ  of  yoatii<imthB"Primtr"(Pri- 
uttrim,  IaUd,)  a  null  prayer-book,  in  which  children  were  taught  to  read,  Bud 
tfc«  Bomlah  book  of  derotioDi  in  the  monaitlc  sclioalB.  At  tbe  RefonnalloD 
tha  '•PriTntr"  was  retained,  but  tlie  roqnirite  cfamiges  were  made.  In  IMS, 
Bmtj  YUl  ordered  to  be  printed  «n  Hnglish  "fcnn'of  PubUe  Pnjer,"  «alilled 
Am  "Primer,"  biM  to  bs  "  set  thrth  by  the  Klnge'a  majestiBt  and  hia  dergie^  to 
lit  tMight,  lemed,  and  red."  A  copy  of  tliia  rara  lioolc  la  extant:  it  was  once 
tbe  pn^wrty  of  Sir  John  Clark,  priest  of  the  chapel  of  Iioedabridge,  and  foond- 
W  of  the  BcbooL  nils  appean  from  the  IbDowing  autograph  note  in  the  "  Calen- 
iw-.-"  "This  day  I  began  the  schole  at  Leeds,  July  4,  Ifiea." 

It  woold  be  hard  to  aay  when  the  contents  of  tbe  "JVnMr"  were  diauged 
ftwn  aacred  to  Mcolar;  Ibo  cbango  was  probably  very  gradual,  ntoro  especially 
H  the  primen  minted  to  this  day  contain  oocasiona]  preyerg,  the  good  seed 
which  cannot  be  sown  too  eaiiyin  tbemindofchUdhood.  mieacoountaoTtlH 
grammar  acbods  of  the  siztemlh  centniy  contain  much  interesting  evidence  of 
the  value  attained  to  eohoot-books  by  the  care  which  is  directed  to  be  taken 
•f  them.  Thus,  in  the  ooiporation  reoorda  of  Boston,  in  Uoaolnsbiie,  in  I61S, 
it  was  agreed  that  "a  Dictionarye  shall  be  bought  for  the  seollers  of  the  Free 
Sooolej  and  the  same  boke  to  be  tyod  maduque,  and  sot  upon  a  desk  In  the 
HMlcs  wberennto  any  scollw  may  bare  aooesBe  as  occaidon  shall  serre."  Tbtn 
tn  later  enbtea  of  the  oorporalion  pnTdmriog  diotkmailes  Ibr  the  oSe  of  the 
•ctaoolj  beoidea  preMnts  of  dlotionariea,  lexiotm^  grammai^  folio  Bi^lish 
Biblea,  ie.—(T!ion^ami'«  Eulery  i^Sotlon.) 

rax  BOwtBooK. 

Asotber  "dumb  te*cber"  was  tbe  Honibook,  of  which  a  spoohnsn  eUsIa,  In 
Wa^-letter,  of  the  Ume  of  Queen  Eliiabetb.    It  afqtean  to  be  at  least  ai 
andeut  as  1G70,  is  mounted  on  wood,  and  protected  with  transparmit  horn. 
"  Tbs  letters  may  be  read,  ikrougk  tA<  Aer%, 
That  make*  the  tUaj  perfect" — An  i/bAiuini. 

Tliere  is  a  large  cross,  the  eru»<rtm,  and  then  the  alfdiabet  hi  Urge  and  small 
IMten.  ^H  vowola  follow  next,  and  their  combinatioiis  with  the  oonaonaataj 
and  the  whole  ii  cottdoded  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Jianum  numwals. 
Ra  Arabic  nnmetals  are  not  given,  fihakqieare  thus  rafan  to  the  oiJaa-row 
«f  the  Hornbook:— 

"He  hearken*  after  prophaoies  and  dreams; 

And  fnm  the  cro88-row  pluok*  the  lotter  G; 

And  say*,  awiurd  told  him  that  by  Q 

Hii  Iniia  diiiinharited  alioiild  be."— .ffioio^  ///. 
Ag^  In  "Lme'a  Labour'*  Loit,"  act  v.  aoene  1,  Uoth,  tlie  page  to  Amado^ 
•VS  ^  dcacribing  Holofenie*  the  ichoalmaHter, "  lie  teaches  bo}^  the  Uwnboolc'' 
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OotgwK  hi^  "La  Croix  Sapor  Dim,  the  Qiritt'»<)roMe-row«,  or  lunttiooki, 
wberetn a otiild  letiata  it;"  snd  Florio^  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  "Cmtarvala,  m dMe* 
borne^MdM  hftoging  tt  hia  girdle." 


la  the  coQacUoQ  of  Sir  Tbomu  Philllpp^  at  ITiddlebUI,  aro  two  gemdiM 
Hornbaoka  of  the  iHgoM  of  Charlea  I,  and  IL  Lodce,  In  his  "  Tli«nghla  «n 
SdBeaUa^"  tpttla  of  the  "ordinarf  rood  oT  the  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and 
directa  that  ''the  Lord'a  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandmenta  he 
ritould  learn  bf  beai^  not  hj  ie*ding  them  himadT  b  hh  Primer,  bat  bj  aome- 
bodj'a  rapealin^  them  before  he  can  read." 

Bbaaalow,  who  wm  tanght  to  rewl  at  a  dame-adiool,  near  BtHemymn,  ia 
Sbiopahira,  in  hIa  deUghtflillj  quaint  poem  of  the  Sdtoobntalrwt,  oommemoratinf 
la  pwweptreMi  thoa  reoMda  the  uae  of  the  EortiboolE: — 
"Lo;  now  with  atate  she  nttcra  tier comniaod ; 
Eftaoona  the  nrchina  to  their  taaka  repidr ; 
Their  booka  of  atatora  email  tliey  take  In  hand, 
Whidi  with  pallnoid  hoin  aeenred  are 
To  aare  tnm  Bn^er  wet  the  letter*  fidr." 
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■  tlM  Hornbook  of  hit  tinM  :— 
"  H«Mlf  woiu^d  from  beliig  Kriled  or  ton 
Beneath  ■  pone  of  thin  tnntlnoMit  bom, 
A  book  (to  pl<mM  ui  U  &  tender  iga 
Tla  called  a  book,  tboagh  bnt »  aliigle  pige) 
Preeenta  the  prater  the  Saviour  deugoed  to  tOMifa, 
Vbloh  ohildrsn  nse,  md  panom — vhen  tliej  preach." 

lireanitim,  or  a  Jltvine  of  SekooU,  ITSt. 
We  hare  Bomewhere  read  a  story  of  a  mother  tempting  her  iod  along  tlM 
etOMi-nnr  Yij  giving  him  an  apple  for  each  letter  he  learnt.    Thia  brings  ui  b> 
Um  gingerbread  alphabet  dT  out  own  time^  which  ai^)e«ra  to  Iuto  been  cominoa 
A  OKittuy  and  a  half  rince. 

"  To  maBtar  John  tho  Eugliih  m^ 
A  Hornbook  giTca  of  giogerbread ; 
And,  that  the  diild  may  learn  the  better, 
Aa  ha  can  name,  he  eala  the  letter." — AnPr. 
An  anecdote  UlnBtimtire  of  Laid  Enkine's  KadineM  ia  related — that,  nhea 
Mked  by  a  jndge  if  »  nngle  ilieet  could  be  called  »  book,  he  relied,  "  Hie 
common  Hornbook,  my  lord." 

In  "Sptdmm*  of  Wm  Cbvutry  IHal»ci,"  the  we  of  ttio  Hombodc  la  thiw 

"Comnethar,  SBlf  Chmli,  an  breng  tlu  homen  book.  Qea  ma  the  yeater  in 
tha  winder,  yon  iU  Cann/~iriMtl  be  a  alespid—ril  «Uce  ya.  Now,  BiUf, 
Uiare'a  a  good  btra;  I  Ston  itlll  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  il  to  ye,  an  vhanr  I 
da  point.  Now ;  oiiu-crosa,  ^  i,  little  i— b  o  d.  That'a  right  SiOf  ,•  you'll 
won  loni  the  oiiaa-orau-Uin— you'll  loon  auverglt  Bobby  Jiffty— you'll  aioa  be 
a  xAalard,    A'a  a  pirty  diubby  bwiy— Lord  love'o  1 " 

Jobn  Brltton,  who  was  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Eington  SL  Uchael's  WiHii  In 
1771,  tells  US,  in  his  "Autobiagraphy,"  that  be  was  pUoed  with  a  BchoobniatTMi. 
"Here,"  he  writes,  "I  learnt  'the  Chiiat-ctoBs-row '  fiom  a  Hornbook,  on  whicfa 
were  tha  alphabet  in  large  and  amall  letters,  and  the  nine  flgnrea  in  Soman  and 
Arabic  numerals.  The  Hornbook  b  now  a  rarity."  Sooh  a  Hornbook  we 
have  engravad.  It  was  met  with  in  the  year  IBBO,  among  the  old  stock  of  k 
bookaeUer  at  Peterborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  la  thus  desoribed:  Its  dimen- 
•lona  are  S  by  G  inches.  The  alphabet,  kc,  ate  printed  upon  white  paper, 
vhiiA  is  laid  upon  a  thin  piece  of  oek,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  boni, 
tecored  in  Us  place  by  eight  tacks,  driven  tbroog^  a  border  or  mounUug  of 
^rass;  the  object  of  this  hom-qoTerin^  being  to  keep  the  "book,''ariBther  leoT^ 
wnsoUed.  The  flist  line  is  tbe  cross-row;  so  named,  ssja  Johnaen,  "beoamea 
ctoa  Is  plaoed  at  the  beginning,  to  ahow  that  the  end  of  leamJiv  is  piaty." 

The  Hombook  was  not  always  mounted  on  a  board;  many  were  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  horn  only. 

Such  was  the  mdeneea  of  the  "  dumb  tendier"  fbimerif  employed  at  tiie 
dai»»«cltool,  and  elsewhere.  It  was,  in  all  probftlMli^,  snpecMded  by  Dr.  Bell'a 
■snd-bay,  upon  which  the  children  traced  their  own  lectera.  Next  ouae  tlw 
"  Battledore  "  and  "  Beading-made-Baay ; "  though  tho  Spelling-bode  is  oon^ar- 
ably  oldw  than  dther.  The  Battledore,  by  the  way,  remiikda  di  of  a  sb»teg7 
of  tnttionmraitionMby  Lodce:  "Bjpaatlng  the  vowel*  and  conaonanta  on  tba 
■Idet  of  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  pl^  fbt  bla  children,  whereby  his  eUaM  aca 
in  coati  tiM  ifityai  himself  into  apelling."— nnit>  "  SAtvl  Atya,"  <k. 
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The  origlul  li^iot,  &am  whMi  tbe  CMabridg*  da^Uiti  tun  dwired  (bdr 
lumw,  WH  ft  threfr-leggBd  itool,  m  \rbich,  on  AA-Wednesdv,  ft  baclxilor  ot 
one  or  two  yairs'  rtuuling  ^called  thcralinQ  the  Bsdtelw  of  the  Btool)  oMd 
rormerlj  to  take  hie  Met,  uid  play  the  put  of  •  pabllc  dmputuit  In  lite  quftinl 
prooeedingB  wbioh  accompaaEed  ftdmisdoa  to  the  degree  of  S.  A.  In  Gomae  of 
time,  the  Bame  wu  traaaferred  from  the  Etool  to  him  Uut  iftt  on  it,  and  tt>»  dl»> 
pntwit  waa  called  the  Hipat;  thence  tt  pasBed  to  the  diiy  irhen  the  stool  be- 
Oftm«  a  post  or  honor;  then  to  the  Uati  published  on  that  d^,  ooDtaiiiiDg  tha 
■eniorityofoomatendDg  B.  A. 'a,  amngM  acoording  to  the  pleasnn  of  the  pfOfr-. 
ton;  and,  nlUnuleir,  it  obtained  the  enlaged  meaning  now  unifeiMlly  raoog- 
niz«d,  eooording  to  whidi  it  ■tanda  fbr  the  examination,  iriiether  in  mftth»- 
matici,  claagio^  morftl  oc  phyiical  science,  aa  well  as  ft?  the  DM  by  vUdi  tha 
mull  of  that  sxaminntion  ia  madelcnowiL— JToto  and  QuOin,  So.  111. 


A  very  prevalent  miatake  Is  nippadng  that  men,  who  bare  attained  great  dis- 
tlDCtioD  and  high  bonora  at  the  two  £n^h  uuiTenutial,  do  no^  in  alWUfiv 
occupy  the  moot  eminent  poaltiona  at  the  btr,  or  the  bench,  and  in  the  aenate. 

OsroBD.— Eari  of  Eldoo,  Bngllah  Prize  Eaay,  1771 ;  Iiwd  Tenterden,  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,)  Eogliah  Esa^,  1186,  Latin  Tetae,  17M; 
^  W.  K  Taunton,  (Judge  b  the  Court  of  Eii^a  Bendi,)  Kigliah  Eswj,  11B3 ; 
J.  Pliinimort^  (Professor  of  Ciril  Uw,)  Knglish  Essay,  1198 ;  Sir  C,  Kf  Gray, 
(Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,)  English  Essay,  IS08 ;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  (Judge  in 
Court  of  QueoD'a  Bench,]  EugUsh  Bnay,  IBia,  Lathi  verse,  1810,  Latin  ^y,  * 
1S13,  1st  oLass  OassIiK,  1S13 ;  Hennaa  Merirale,  (Profetaor  of  Folitual  KeoDO- 
»;,)  English  Eaaay,  IB30,  1st  clan  Claesics,  1SS7;  Bonndell  PalmO',  (Depn^ 
Steward  of  the  Univnidty,)  Utin  Basay,  183G,  jUtin  vene,  1831,  BngOtti 
vena,  1833,  1st  class  Clas^  1834;  Lord  Colcheater,  lAtiu  verse,  1171;  Sir  J. 
Bicfaardson,  (Jodge  in  Common  Fleas,)  latin  venc^  1793;  Bir  Christopher  Pul- 
ler, (Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta,)  I^tin  verse,  17M;  &E.Kidard^(Pn>fMKror 
Political  Economy,)  Engliah  verse,  1830,  ind  dan  Cl^slci^  1833 ;  Nwean  W. 
Senior,  (Professor  of  Political  Economy,)  tst  dan  Clastici,  1811;  Sir  Bidiaid 
Bethell,  (Attome^-QenerBl,  Univeiwty  Couniel,)  lat  clan  (Sanica,  1818;  Hon- 
imble  J.  C.  Talbot,  (Deputy  Bigji  Steward,)  Isl  olaas  Oanics,  1828;  Ttaven 
Twias,  (R^uB  Pro&asM-  of  dvii  law,)  3nd  dam  Clanics,  1830. 

CAKBBiDai.— Sir  F.  Uaaarea,  (Baron,  Kzcheqoer,)  4th  Wrangter,  1T63,  Semlor 
Ifedalist;  Sir  Elijah  Imper,  (Chief  Justice,  Port  William,  Bengal,)  2nd  Senior 
Optime,  1168,  Junior  Uedalist;  Sir  J.  Wilson,  (Judge,  Comxaon  Pleas,)  Seaiw. 
Wrangler,  1761 ;  Lord  Alvaoley,  (Chief  Justice,  Common  Pleaa,)  12th  Wrang- 
ler, 17efl ;  the  Ute  Lord  Ellenborongb,  (Chief  Jnstioe,  Sing's  Bendv)  Jrd  Wrang- 
ler, 1771,  Senior  Hedalist;  Sir  &  I^wrenoe,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  7th 
Wrangler,  1771,-  ^  H.  Euwell,  (Judge  in  Iedia,)4tb  Senior  Optima  1713;  the 
late  Lord  Manners,  (Chancellor  of  Ireland,)  Gth  Wrangler,  HIT;  Chief  Justloe 
Wanen,  of  Chester,  Stii  Wrangler,  1185 ;  the  lata  John  Bell,  Senior  Wrangler, 
1188,  Senior  Smith's  Prlzemao;  Sir  J.  Liltledale,  (Judge  in  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,)  Senior  Wrangler,  1181,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Lord  Lyndhmrt, 
(late  Lord  Chancellor,)  3nd  Wrangler,  1194,  Jonior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Sir  Jolm 
Beclcett,  (Judge  Advocate,)  5th  Wmngler,  1I9G;  the  Ut«  Sir  John  WiUIam^ 
(Judge,  Queen's  Bench,)  ISth  Senior  Optime,  1108 ;  the  laU  Sir  N.  C.  I^ndal, 
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(OhW  JiMtloe,  OommoD  Flax,)  Bth  Wnnghr,  1199,  Senior  UedalM;  tlw  late 
Bi  L.  BhwIireU,  (TiofrChuioellor  of  Bngtuid,)  Itb  Wrangler,  1800,  Juniar  Ued- 
•Ikt;  Btaricie,  {DowiiiDg  ProAaMT  of  'Law,  UniTenlty  Couni^)  Benlor 
Vnagle,  1803,  Senior  MedaUrt;  tho  Ute  Sir  T.  Ooltman,  (Judge,  Cominoa 
PUh,)  ISth  Wrangler,  1803;  Lord  ChieTBMXin  Pollock,  Senior  Wrangler,  ISOO; 
Benlor  Sffiith'a  Priionan;  Lord  Langdak^  Senior  Wrangler,  1808,  Senior  Sn^tfa'i 
Frinman;  the  late  Banw  AldersoD,  Senior  Wrmgler,  1809,  Senior  Suifli'i 
Fibeman,  and  Benlor  Maddiat;  Sir  W.  H.  Itanl^  {Judge,  Common  Plea*,)  Sen- 
tor  Wrangler,  1810,  Senior  Smitta'i  Prizeman ;  Baron  PlaCt,  (Escfaeqaer,)  5tfa 
Jonlor  Optimcj  1810;  Chamben,  (JuAge  of  Supreme  Comt,  Bombaf,)  6th 
Wiugler,  1811;  Lord  Cnuwwlfa,  11th  Wrangler,  181S;  UirehooK,  (Autlior 
«f  Law  of  inibea,  and  Common  Sergeant  of  C^ty  of  Londoo,)  13th  Senior  Op- 
tine,  1813;  Sir  J.  Bomitl^,  (Downing  Prolewor  of  Law,  and  ProfesHir  dT  Law, 
UnlTonit;  College,  London,)  4th  Wrangler,  ISIS;  Tioe-Cbanoellor  Eindenlej-, 
ith  Wrai^,  1814;  Kr  B.  H.  Malkin,  (Chief  Jui«lce  of  Prince  of  Walea'  Isl- 
ud,)  Srd  Wrangler,  1818 ;  Lord  Jnatice  Turner,  9th  Wran^,  ISIB ;  the  lale 
B.  a  HOdfard,  (Qoetn'e  Gonnael,)  12th  Senior  Optlme,  1833;  iti.  John  Cow- 
Hug^  Q.  C,  H.  F^  (DntTmdt;  Coonad,  and  DetMlf  High  Steward,)  Senior 
Wrai^ler,  1824,  Senior  Smilh'a  Friieman;  Yice-Ghancellor  Wood,  24th 
Wrangler,  18S4;  Vioe-Chancellor  Parker,  tth  Wrangler,  1826;  Ur.  Loftui  T. 
Wignm,  Q.  C,  (IL  P.  for  naiToiHltf,)  8th  Wrangler,  182S ;  Chief  Justice  Kar- 
ttn,  (Sfw  Zealand,)  16th  Wrangler,  1829,  3rd  in  lat  elan  ClMebs,  and  Junior 


nie  Brltioh  Uuaenm  hai  tteen  the  growUi  of  a  century,  between  the  purdiaae 
<f  Montague  Hou«e  tot  the  ooUection  in  1163  and  the  completion  of  tiie  new 
boUdinga.  The  Muaeum  originated  in  a  snggeation  in  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
Skane,  (d.  1163,)  offMng  bta  coUectlon  to  parliament  for  £20,000,  it  having  cost 
him  £60,000.  The  offer  wai  accepted;  and  by  an  Act  (S6th  George  U.)  were 
jiurdiaMd  all  Sr  Hans  Sloane's  "  librarr  of  books,  drawings,  manuscriptF,  prints, 
B  and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  ajgates^  Jupen^  Teasels  of 
nalhemaUcal  Initiumenl^  pk^urea,"  to.  By  the 
same  Act  waa  bought,  for  £10,000,  the  Hsrleian  Library  of  USa,  (aboat  1604 
Tolnmee  of  roUs,  charters,  Ac ;)  to  which  were  added  the  Cottonien  Library  of 
UBS.,  and  the  library  of  Major  Arthur  Edwanls.  By  the  same  Act  also  was 
raised  by  lottery  £100,000,  out  of  which  the  Sloane  and  Harleian  oollectioiM 
were  paid  f^;  £10,360  to  Lord  Hali&z  for  Montague  House,  and  £12,813  Ibr 
ttarepaira;  a  fond  tmng  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  salaries  of  offl- 
osn.  Tnuteea  were  elected  bom  persons  of  rank,  statkni,  and  literary  atldn- 
meota;  and  the  imtitnttoa  waa  named  Thk  ^ribh  MoBCUit.  To  Uontagne 
Houae  were  removed  the  Barieian  colleotion  of  MSB.  in  1166 ;  otber  eoUeetions 
ki  1166;  and  the  Uusanm  was  opened  to  the  public  January  IG,  1169. 

RoBEBT  Beoobdb  waa  the  Ant  who  wrote  on  Arithmetic^  and  the  first  who 
Wrote  on  Qeometry,  In  Sn^iah ;  the  first  who  introduced  Algebra  into  England ; 
dte  Brat  who  wrote  on  Astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere  in  England ; 
and,  finally,  the  first  Englishman  (in  all  prabalnlity)  who  adopted  the  system  of 
Copomicos.  Reccrde  was  alio  the  inventor  of  the  present  method  of  extract- 
ing the  square-root ;  tlie  inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality ;  and  the  inventor  of 
the  method  if  extractmg  the  sqnare-root  uf  multinomial  algebraic  quantitire. 
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Tonnr  jtan  mo,  s  Tcrjr  few  tixptaalvv  toitigu  woriu  wen  the  oulj  bodti 
of  reftorenoe  sccenLble  to  Uie  American  echoUr.  Bat  ao  n^  bna  been  oar 
progrea  u  a  naUoD  in  tbis  renpect  that  there  now  ezbti^  not  a  complete  Ameri- 
can BcientiBc  and  learned  apparatui,  but  an  exceedingly  vilnable  and  owUtable 
ooUection  oT  Americui  boolu  of  reftrence,  extensive  eoongfi  fbr  most  pnrpoees 
of  the  teacher,  the  acbolar,  the  literary  man,  the  man  of  bo^ei^  and  the  general 
reader.' 

With  a  -new  to  nflbrd  our  Babeeribera  eome  oseM  directioiu  for  idecttim 
■moi^  micb  hooka,  we  have  collected  the  Mowii^  liat  of  American  Beferenoe 
Booka.  The  namee  of  Mrenl  othen,  which  have  already  been  notioed  In  this 
Jonnia^  are  gWen  at  the  end  of  tbe  liat 

The  Kea  Atnaieaa  Oi/dopctiia.  Edited  bfi  GEOBai  Riflkt  and  0.  A.  Dim. 
ToLVUL  Pugger^Haynaa.  New  Tort  D.  Applston  k  Co.  1B5B.  Bc^. 
Sto.,  pp.  T8S. 

We  have  already  twice  referred  to  thli  greatest  American  literary  enterprlaa 
of  the  day,  with  hoarty  commendation.  We  know  of  bo  ea^tdoptedia  moM 
certain  to  be  needed  every  day  by  every  man.  The  masteiy  of  half  the  work 
would  alone  coiuUtute  a  man  of  extended  general  infbrmatioiL 

Afpltlim'i  DkUtme.ry  of  Machines,  Meckanict,  Engine^nork,  and  Engmeering. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  Jk  Go.     2  vols.,  roy.  Sva,  pp.  9S0  each. 

A  very  valuable  and  convenient  manual  fbr  the  mechanldBn.  Ita  treatisea 
contain  moch  that  ia  interretiDg  to  all ;  the  arttcle^  e.  g.,  on  the  Cretan  Aqnednct 
and  the  Brooklyn  Dry  Dock,  both  affbrd  the  engineer  hla  proftasional  inlbrma- 
Idon  and  contain  narmUvea  of  two  enterprigoa  in  whldi  every  American  may 
take  joBtiasble  prida  Wge  maawa  d*  technical  inlbrmatioD,  and  many  vahubla 
tables  and  dear  and  detailed  cnta,  are  throoghoot  given. 

A  OrilkatI>letioiuay<^BMtithLittraliirt,  atid  BiliA  and  Anteriaat  Anlhen, 
By  B.  AvBin  AiXiBon.  Vol.  L  Fhlladelpbla:  ChUda  ft  PelWKn,  ISM. 
Boy.  Bro.,  pp.  1006. 

Thia  work  tills  a  new  place  in  literature.  We  have  had  c^dopmdlas  of  biogra- 
l^y,  and  of  booka;  but  none  of  the  book-makeiB'  Uvea  and  worka  together. 

The  liat  of  namee  ta  very  eatiafiiclorfly  fhll;  lor  no  such  list  will  ever  be  per- 
AcU  The  bihliographical  lists  of  each  anthor'a  worka  are  alao  remarkably  fliU 
and  correct.  Tbe  Indexes,  wbicfa  Ifr.  Allibone  pnipoaes  to  add,  will  conatitnle 
an  aztcndve  appaiataa  Ibr  rafhriiag  to  literabua  In  dior^  the  work  pro^sn 
to  be  indJspMsable  to  every  nun  of  letten  or  literary  ootture  or  leisur& 

Ameriea»  Almmao  and  Aepositov  <if  Um^  foDuMgw  fix  ISW,  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nicholi  k  Ca    llmo.,  pp.  391. 

niia  InvahMble  annual  has  now  completed  a  series  of  thir^-one  onmben 
ne  thirty  volomee  contain  a  msss  of  general  and  detailed  inbnnatioit  reqieot- 
Ing  tfae  financial,  political,  iDteUeetoal,  and  aodal  conditioQ  of  the  conntcy  and 
thestateenowbereelsesocompttctandaccesgible.  Each  year's nntaberfUmidMs 
tbe  owner  with  the  means  of  a  aoUd  knowledge  of  the  coodltioD  of  the  oountij 
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ftr  that  jeai.  Iti  meteorological  uid  adontlfic  diacaanDm  are  of  a  hi^  ordw 
of  value;  and  the  almanac  is  prepared  }>j  Ur.  0«o.  F.  Bond,  oT  Cambridg;^  one 
<d  the  moet  cotapetent  persoDB  ia  the  Uaited  States,  The  obituaij  nollcea  aloDa^ 
wbich,  aa  weU  ai  tba  miacetlaneoaa  matt«y  may  be  Teferred  to  hj  the  IndexM 
in  the  vfriunea  for  1839,  IS49,  and  1859,  ooaetitiM  a  gnat  bod/  of  biographical 


A  Copimt  OBd  OriUixi  LaUa-Enj^Uh  Ltxian,  fomdei  m  Ota  \argtr  Lattn-Otr- 
wm  Leaicon  of  Dr.  W.  Fkbusd.  B7  E.  A.  Aaouwa,  LLD.  New  Toik: 
Harpw  k  BrothctB.     1860.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  1663. 

Tlb/en  are  man/  liring  graduacee  of  oar  coUegw  who  bad  no  Latin  Lexkoi^ 
•xcept  the  Tolerable  school  edition  of  Aioaworthj  and,  tmtil  the  pubUcation  oT 
PtoC  Andrawi'  vodc,  no  other  was  sooeoible  to  the  American  atndeat,  except 
LevBML  FroC  Andrews'  Lexicon  is  a  vast  adTanoe  upon  either  of  tbeec^  ud 
is  bejond  all  comparison  the  beat  lor  the  preaent  stadent  There  ia  no  other 
Iratin  Lexicon  which  w«  should  recommend  to  him.  ItcontwuiaUthesubHtanca 
and  modi  of  the  detail  of  the  Tast  and  consiHentioaa  learning  and  labor  of 
Freond,  Jndidondf  oondensed;  and  the  protninent,  heaTj-Iaced  t^pe  oTtbe 
Tocabulai;  words  and  directing  flguree  is  a  moat  oDnvenient  guide  to  the  eje  of 
the  oonaulter. 

A  OapiMiMomA  Ori1k(a  Siti^i^Iatin  Laieai,  fomded  ou  liu  Dictionary  ^Dt, 
QaOBAn.  Bj  Biddlb  and  Abhold.  Fiint  American  edidon,  rerised  bj 
CaaUM  AVTHOW.    Naw  Yorii:  Harper  i,  Brothera.    Imp.  Bto.,  fp.  163, 

ItiBlmpoaible  to  be  a  reailf  good  lAtinseholar  without  being  able  to  speak 
and  write  deoent  I^tln.  It  is  onlf  within  a  lew  jean  that  this  department  of 
the  stndy,  fbnnerlf  so  ^^dondnant,  has  a  little  been  revived  in  some  American 
CoUegea.  Ilie  wretdied  EngUsh-Latin  department  of  AinawcMh,  reprinted  bj 
Leverett;  fiunlsbed  the  onlj  and  inadequate  vocabnlaiy.  The  preaent  work  it 
the  jdot  reeiilt  of  flrat-claae  scholars  of  three  nations.  It  will  be  found  an  India- 
pensable  aaristant  in  the  sCady  of  latin. 

A  CUimixi  Dktitnary;  amtoMfig  «>  aamml  of  Vn  prmc^  proper  aomet 
nunliontd  to  ancient  mMori.  JbgeOier  viilh  m  aammt  0/  com*,  aeighb,  and 
tneoturas.  B7  GHiBLn  AjnaoK.  Kew  Yoik:  Harper  A  Brothers.  18G9. 
Boy.  Sto,  pp.  1«1. 

•Ott  stsndard  work  oT  ita  dsss  for  the  American  student.  Pr>£  Anthon's 
rspntation  for  bithAilneea  isd  ability  ii  too  hi(^  to  be  increased  by  our  praise. 
Tills  JbwA  edition  tertlflea  to  his  standing  with  the  pnUic  Tbia  volume  beknga 
to  the  apparatna  of  reference,  withoat  which  the  stndeot,  oonflned  to  his  drf 
text  and  drier  grammar,  will  gain  bat  a  acant  and  vnsymmetrlcal  measnrs  of 
learning.    It  is  preceded  by  a  uaetU  list  of  BnthCHittEs  used  in  compillugit 

A  DieHoaary  of  Graek  and  Boman  AntiqmUa.  Edited  by  WlLUan  &fnm. 
Third  Ameiican  edition,  revised  by  Chaxles  Jun&os.  New  Torit:  Harper 
A  Brothers.    Boy.  8vo.,  pp.  1134. 

The  work  of  &nith  Is  of  eataUiriied  r^utatkia,  and  Is  here  variously  improved 
In  amngnment  and  Increased  in  mato'iala,  for  file  better  accommodation  of  the 
AiossJcan  st^olar.  As  thos  edited,  it  beltmgs  to  the  same  group  of  neoeoasry 
reftnncs-boolcB  aa  the  ClasBica]  I>k!CioDar7  ootioed  aboist  and  the  Geograp)^ 
iMIoed  below. 

A  Bygtem  of  Ancient  and  MaHmal  Otegraphy,  farOieVtiof  Sefiml*  and  Oat' 
kpw.  By  Chabub  AvTHo*.  New  Toiic:  Harper  A  Brothera.  IBU.  Sro, 
pp.  169. 

Aathe  aKthor  remate  in  his  preboc^  ii~^°"*  history  and  f  ly^pnt  gam,mil(| 
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migtit  mlwiTi  to  be  itodlad  together.  Kili  toIchdb  b  an  atafie  maniial  br  aO 
the  poTpoKe  of  Amerlcui  Mdiocd  «Dd  colI^[kt«  stodentB.  It  !■  atao  s  referatx*- 
book  of  great  rUue  to  ttw  geiKral  readn.  Like  the  •uthoi's  Clasrical  Dictimi- 
■17,  it  conbtliu  a  eoDvenkut  Bat  of  antboritiea  on  tha  lubiect 

Jhe  enanntar  of  BngliA  Oonunon;  Bj  Ooou>  Browk.  8eoi»id  editiaii, 
revised  and  enlaiged.  New  York:  S.  8.  aod  W.  Wood.  1S6T.  Rc^.  8vo_  n>. 
1010. 

This  great  moQuntent  of  the  anUior's  indoatiy  Dontsins  hia  theorj  <^  En^sh 
grammar,  worked  out  Into  moat  fnU  and  coosdentious  detail,  and  with  sndi 
numerous  referenoes  to  authorities,  and  to  otbsr  grammatical  writers,  aa  render 
it,  in  addition,  a  remarkably  uselvil  storehooae  of  malerials  far  opiniona  on  the 
aabject    It  ooDtains  a  good  list  of  wriUri  on  English  Qramnuu-. 

Xathematieai  DictUmary  and  Ogdopiedia  ef  MaOttmaliMl  Bciena.  By  CoASUS 
DlTlM  and  Wlixuv  Q.  Piok.  Sow  Tork:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Buir.  18S9. 
Sto.,  pp.  691. 

A.  vahiable  and  comprehengiTe  oompendium  Ibr  stadents.  It  will  be  fbund 
stQl  more  coavenieDt,  a«  a  book  of  nfereuce,  b;  those  who  waj  ted  an  occaaioiwl 
deaire  to  re&tek  or  corroct  half-Ibrgotten  stadies.  Hie  deflmtiona  and  deaorip- 
tkiM  are  remarkably  cleM ;  and  the  matbwnatioal  ^ac«wea  qiiiW  mtBdent  in 
extent  £»  the  porpoeea  of  the  worlc. 

Uie  Amaicaa  fbrmer'i  Rtcytiapeedia ;  Mn;  a  tompteto  OvUeftrOu  OWtto- 
Him  <ff  every  varied  of  Oar^m  <atd  FiM  Crop*.  By  QonrBKHBiiB  Smbmon. 
New  Toil;  A.  0.  Moore.     166a     Boy.  Svo,  pp.  11T9. 

An  extensiTs  collection  of  Inlbrmation  on  ogricultiinJ  topics.  It  oontaiDi 
Teiy  much  that  ought  to  iutereet  and  aid  every  farmer. 

A  (naatieal  Allot,  to  SbitltaUAneleni  Otografh^.  Bj  ALCxmiBiiO.ftirDUT. 
How  ToA:  Harper  k BrotliMS. 

Twenty-flve  good  mape  and  an  exteusiTe  index  of  geographical  name*.  It  U 
as  grots  an  error  to  study  ancient  history  or  the  dasdca  without  constantly  con- 
salting  a  «rork  of  this  nature,  as  it  ¥rould  be  to  study  nu>dem  geogn4>hy  wiih- 

Other  American  Befbrence  Books,  beielolbre  noticed  in  this  Joana^  am  as 

follows : — tbe  volume  and  page  of  the  notice  being  given  with  IL 

OomfUe  Frtmoundng  Otueltar.  B;  J.  Teonab,  T,  Btuiwix,  and  others. 
Vol  II,  p.  139. 

Appleton'e  Ot/dopadia  of  Biography.    Do. 

Bt^VA-Grammar.    By  W.  C.  FowLlB.     Do. 

The  Microaexjte,  and  iU  Rev^aiknu.    By  W.  B.  Cabfbhtbr    Do. 

AUae  of  CbutiaH  Gtogn^y.   By  W.  Huawo.  Edited  by  Qsobqi  lann.    Do. 

Geojitgihy  of  Saitire.    By  TnLUiT.    Translated  from  French.    Do.,  p.  liO. 

n-oriJM  on  EagUeh  FmetaalKa.     By  Jobh  Wiuoy.    Do.,  p.  141. 

SiilorioalAllaa.    By  J.  E.  WoscsarEB.    Do.,  p.  IIS. 

Oudopeediaof  Americaa  Liltraiure.  By  E.  A.  and  Q.  I..  DuTCmCK.  Do.,  p. 
1M. 

Dictionary  of  Utdiai  Seimet.    By  R.  DtrNQLiBOir.     Do.,  p.  330. 

Ameriean  Ednealionai  Ttor-Book.     ToL  Vi.,  p.  33Z. 

AmiriaiB  Etogvence.    By  Frxkk  Uoork.    Do. 

(Sevdamta  Oompeadivm  of  American  Lileratare.    ToL  V.,  p.  318. 
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or  book*  on  ednc«tional  history,  thecny,  or  it,  pDbUohed  daring  18KB,  w* 
hare  the  Mowing.    It  U  not  Imprabable  that  otben  bftve  &iled  to  raach  us. 

FutahM  Md  Patelaaianitm.  By  Hzxkt  Babsahd.*  ITew  Totk:  F.  0> 
BrownelL    Bto.,  pp.  238  and  230. 

Eineatimal  BiOffrapht.  Pari  L  Memoirt  of  RaiJien  and  Edueaion.  Vol  L 
Vniled  Slalet.  By  Hbtbt  Bassud.  K«w  York:  F.  C.  BrownelL  Svo^  ff. 
fi24. 

Higher  CKrUalm  Biveatim.  By  BnrjiiOK  W.  Dwioht.  NbwTmIc:  A.  8. 
Bmum  a  Bnrr.    ISmo.,  pp.  341. 

Wmbt  of  Philip  LinAUi/,  D.  D.  Vol  I.  EducaHmal  Discourta.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  t  Co.     Svo.,  pp.  G8B. 

JiAHet  tU  JtouiTT  St.  Kaby'b,  Emmetibui-gh,  Md.,  Oct  S,  1858.  New  Torit: 
Dunigan  t  Brother,     llmo.,  pp.  288. 

Tlia  niuAn-'f  Atiitani;  or.  Emit  and  MtOiod»  in  Sthoat  DitdpUnt  and  hr 
ttmctimi.  By  Chablu  "SavtaxsD.  Boatoa:  Crooby,  Kichola  A  Co.  lima, 
PP.3SS. 

hnUvrf  an  Mmtal  and  Moral  CuUurt.  Bj  Buiukl  P.  Batks.  New  York: 
A.  &■  Bamea  t  Bolt.     Umo.,  pp.  31B. 

.fflMorv  ond  Proffrei  of  Bdacatioa  By  PHtLOBiBUiTS.  With  Introdnetion  by 
H>!iKT  Barkakd.    New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Burr.     12mo.,  pp.  310. 

the  normal;  or,  MdJiodi  of  Hacking  Oie  Common  Braiuiitt.  By  Altbed 
HoLBBOOK.    New  York :  A.  S.  Bamea  i.  Burr.     12mo.,  pp.  4C6. 

Sito-a  iDiA  mv  Pv^li.  By  Urs.  LiKCOU!  Puelpb.  New  York :  C.  Scribnsr. 
12mo.,  pp.  263. 

SAaol  AmueemanU;  or,  Hoa  to  mait  Ihe  SiA»el  MeretHng.  By  N.  W.  Tat- 
LOB  Boot.    New  York:  A.  8.  Bamea  &  Burr.    ISnio.,  pp.  320. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  eccnnite  coinp«Tfson  between  th«  two  yean 
tiiua  selected,  on  account  of  the  labor  and  detail  of  estimatiiig  the  very  exten- 
aiTS  variety  of  public  and  InstatuSonal  repoTta  and  other  documenbi,  which 
■honld,  strictly,  be  iodnded.  Bat  the  following  annunAriw  are  certainly  within 
tiw  troth,  Tii: — 

Boob^  hstht;  pubKo  docomsnts,  aay  ten  Tolamea ;  journals,  each  a  Tolnmo  a 
year,  at  least  Ueenty.  Total,  is  1869,  fbrty-two,  againat  Iliree ;  a  fborteen-tbld 
inoniase  in  twenty-flTe  jetn. 

The  foUowli^  works,  tliougli  not  fhlling  within  the  claai  of  those  abore 
mentioned,  may  be  named  here,  for  the  sake  of  iolbrmatioii,  aa  uBetiii  recent 
adncational  publications. 

Art  of  Exitmpore  SptaJciag.  By  IL  Bactan.  Translnted  ftom  French,  and 
with  additions,  by  a  mombcr  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Now  York ;  Scribner. 
1S59.     12mo.,  3M  pages. 

The  IScnaeopiiCa  Companion;  loilh  a  ffloMory  of  MirrotoBpie  lirm*.  By 
John  Kiiia,  M.  D.    Cincinnati :  Kickoy,  MalLory  A  Co.     1869.     Svo.,  308  pages. 

Biegrrgikii  of  Samud  Lemt.  By  Wm.  G.  W.  Lewis.  Cindanati:  Uethodlst 
Book  Concern.     1867.     12nio..  429  pages. 

Uemoir  of  Oe  Lifs  of  Dmid  Dralte,  M.  D.  By  E.  D.  Hakuikui.  Ctndnnatli 
Applegate  A  Co.    18G5.     12mo.,  408  pages. 
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Tbb  ftofftaa  oC  eduMtUm  in  tbia  contitiy,  and  tlia  bcnaee  of  popular  Inter- 
est in  1^  are  itrildii^  Bod  mmrJDgly  sbovn  bj  the  remaibble  and  rapid  in-  . 
crease  ia  the  number  of  pnbllcalionB  (not  including  text-booln)  on  tbe  sntject. 
Thia  appears  from  tbe  contraat  between  the  educational  pablicstbns  of  a  year, 
a  quartet  of  a  century  ago,  and  those  of  the  year  18liS,  juat  cloaed. 

In  the  former  year  was  pubtiahed  one  single  educational  Journal,  tbe  "  An- 
tinii  of  Education  i"  a  valuable  woric,  but  muntained  not  by  its  lubaciiben,  but 
by  tbe  peconiarj  uid  personal  sacxi&cee  of  a  few  disinterest«d  fHendi  of 


No  Tohuna  os  education  was  published,  except  the  annoBl  volume  of  collected 
kctarea  Inoed  by  tbe  American  Institute  of  Inatraetion. 

At  that  time,  instead  of  a  State  Department,  with  a  superintendent  of  Bcboola 
at  its  head,  each  ai  now  exists  in  almost  eveiy  state  in  tbe  Union,  there  was  no 
such  department  or  ofBce,  except  in  a  few  states  a  nomind  one,  annexed  to 
some  other  departmeot  of  the  goremment 

There  were  but  a  few  states  where  any  annual  public  document  <^  any  kind 
refiirred  to  the  schools ;  and,  in  oiost  of  these,  some  finandal  oIBaera  merely  reg- 
istered and  reported  the  yearly  appropriations  and  uecettary  statiatics.  In  Uu- 
sachnsetts,  tor  instance,  the  secretary  of  state  repwted  school  staUatlcs.  In 
Connectlcat,  Ovb  commlsrioner  of  the  school  Ibnd  did  the  some,  in  repMting  on 
the«tat«  and  nae  (^  the  ftud;  and  rimilar  ex-offldo  statements  were  given  in 
Virginia.  The  flrtt  report  on  Pennsylrania  schools,  in  that  ye«r,  was  two  pages 
of  mere  announcements.  In  New  Yorii  alone  the  secrctai?  of  state  pablisbed 
yearly  an  able  and  Toluable  report  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  tbe  stdiools. 

Except  in  Hew  York,  these  were  not  educational  docnmenta  In  any  prtfct 
sense  of  the  word ;  end  we  ma;  thus  state  tlie  total  number  of  educational  pub- 
lications, except  ooca^nal  ad<ti««ee,  Ac,  in  1S34,  as  one  periodical,  one  vol- 
ume of  lectures,  and  one  pablic  document ;  total,  three. 

Now  obserre  the  change.  During  18BS,  educational  monthlies,  of  octavo  slw, 
and  each  (brming  an  annool  volume  of  conaiderablo  thiclmesa,  have  been  pnb- 
lislicd  in  ^hteen  of  the  states,  nearly  all  of  Ihem  being  on  a  permanent  basis! 
and  in  several  of  the  states  one,  two,  or  more  additional  ones  are  also  published. 

The  public  documents  of  tlie  Torious  states  for  that  year  would,  all  together, 
constitute  ten  or  twelve  large  Bto.  volumes.  The  annual  report  on  schools  of 
Pennsylrania,  fbr  instance,  isofmorettian  300  pages;  tliat  of  Illinois  (a  biennial 
report,  however,)  of  423  pegee;  and  with  these  sboold  tie^  at  leas^  mentioned 
tbe  numerous  and  valuable  reports  pubUshed  by  the  school  aatborltiea  of  Boa- 
ton,  Sew  York,  and  many  other  cities. 

But  the  extent  of  the  matter  thus  published  is  not  its  greatest  merit.  These 
diBtorent  series  of  pablicMkms  ccmtain  very  much  vahiable  discussion  of  ediu»- 
tional  principles  and  practice^  by  tbe  best  and  most  competent  minds  at  the 
different  states ;  and  great  masses  of  various  and  carefblly -prepared  statistic^ 
bearing  upon  the  snl^ect. 


I  onninaMtd  Uw  paUioaHan  rf  tke  "Amtriam  Jaatital  tg  BdatMmt,"  In 
18SE,  frtaa  tbs  b«liaf  tlwt  atioh  ■  Periodloal,  nationil  Mid  otthollo  In  titn  nod 
■pirit,  of  laffldeut  axUnt  to  kdmit,  in  e«ch  inae,  of  (liU  diHiiialoiu  of  the  Hia- 
toi7,  Kognphf,  Alt,  and  SoImmm  of  EdncMiOD,  And  of  On  otgnilation,  tdmln- 
iKntiou,  and  UMiitio*  of  tu  iBititotioni  and  SjrUema,  wu  deatnbla  and  evan 
nooawaT7  aa  a  meana  of  satabluhing  the  fonndatioa  and  ahaping  the  ■apatatroot- 
ora  of  onr  Amerioui  oivilUalion. 

It  iraa  not  oommonced  aa  an  individual  entcrpiue  until  sffoita  had  been  made, 
dnrlng  several  7ean,  flnt  to  indnoe  MaU  and  national  edncaUonal  bodiea  to  nn- 
dartaka  it,  and  then  to  anUat  the  oo-opention  of  In^vtdtialediKatorv  and  pubUo- 
qililted  dtlaena.  It  w«a  nevar  anppoaed  that  tiio  work  would  be  a  aonroa  of 
profit ;  bat  tiu  lint  nnmber  waa  not  iaaoed  without  oonotlilg  the  ooat,  nor  with- 
out fljinK  a  period  during  vliich  tho  undertaking  wonld  be  canied  on  ain^a- 
handed,  If  nnnnMirj  Thia  period  waa  flve  of  the  beat  yeaia  of  m j  lift ;  wUob  I 
waa  iVom  the  flrat  prepared  to  give  to  the  woik,  without  the  ali^teat  expMtation 
of  ncolviog  aoj  compenaation  for  time  or  editorial  aervleea. 

The  flnt  year**  eipeilcnoe  oonvinoed  me  that  but  a  very  Mull  proportion  of 
thoee  engaged  In  teaching  wther  high  or  elementary  aohoola,  or  in  admlnlBter- 
tng  atate  or  <ACj  ayBtenu,  or  of  profeaaed  fKenda  of  popular  educaUon,  would 
labor.  Bpend,  or  oven  aubecribe  for  ■  work  of  thia  character ;  and  Indeed  that 
the  regnlar  anbaciiptian  liat  wonld  not  moet  1i\o  oxpenao  of  printing  and  paper. 
Bnt,  In  the  hope  that  the  oomploted  aerioa  of  volumoa  would  be  regarded  aa  a 
TaloaUe  oontribalioD  to  the  porminsDt  edaeational  liCetature  of  the  oonntrj,  I 
have  BtUl  gone  forward,  notwithatanding  a  fitrmidable  luid  ineieaali^  deflott. 

I  Hu  BtiU  »o  relnslaot  to  rdinquiih  an  eatcrpriae  carried  M>  ftr,  and  Ibr  which 
I  have  aaerlflced  ao  mnoh,  that  I  have  oonolnded  to  make  one  mon  qipeal,  to  per> 
■onal  fKenda,  profeeeional  tcacben,  and  educational  Inboreia,  for  their  new  or  re- 
newed aubacriptioas  to  tho  Jaumai,  to  onabla  me  to  add  at  leaat  three  more  vol- 
omes  to  the  aeriee. 

I  wiah  putionUrlj  to  embraee  in  theae  three  volnmea  a  large  amoont  of  materia] 
illnatlBtlve  of 

I.  The  hlatory  and  preaent  condiUon  of  Noimal  Sdioola  and  other  Bpecial  In- 
atitntiom  and  Afendw  br  the  Profcadonal  Training  and  tmprovament  of 


II.  The  organintlon  and  ehuacteilitia  ftatuna  of  Polytechnlo  Eohoola,  and 
other  inatltnllona  for  the  education  of  penona  destined  tbr  other  punnlta  than 
tboee  of  Law,  Ifedi^e,  and  Thuology. 

m.  The  hiatoiy  and  ooonca  of  tmtnioUon  of  the  oldeat  and  moat  flourishing 
Collage*  and  CnlveralUee  In  Eoropo  and  America. 

IV.  The  mOBt  recent  aa  well  aa  the  oldest  succesaM  Hctboda  of  Teaching  the 
elementary  and  the  higher  bnnchea  of  leaning. 

V.  The  lift  and  aervleea  of  many  Teachen  and  Promoten  of  EdneMion, 
whoae  labors  or  beneflMtioiu  are  aasodaMd  irith  the  Ibnndatlon  and  derdopmenl 
of  inatitntlona,  ayatema,  and  methoda  of  Inatniotlon. 

HXNBT  BABNABD, 
SiiUirmdnvprMeriifauA 
BLaanoBB,  Con., 

Ammt  18M,  18«0. 
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riiiliglhniple  ?sci«r, 

Socidf  An  Uw  Pnmilkia  af  Pin^lio 

Ham  of  'Rtttuct  Hit  Jumjlg  Ddiiiqiigiit) 

UoaHortal  Hlfk  Bckml 

YHrif  MHthii  Bsudlof-Bebool.  PntiJgna.  B.  I., 

'nnlliiHHij  u  taiha  mnl  ivaln  of  jood  toteblnf, 

Kcclpe  fbi  Iha  nfiilatfin  of  a  •iimII  Khaol 

HuTOUCAb  DiTSMirillllT  DT  PorcLAi  Eddutidii  III  Giiiuin,.. 

Pumlilil  BcImdIi  of  lb*  Cliriilbi  Clivnik 

IflfluHHaof  tbe  RlJflDM  navniMt  of  LntWr. ..'. 
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WiiliDf  and  dniriai 388 

(^wtfimphjr,-............^.....,... 3BQ 

K«ni)idc>iiriHta»i>d«amoiilkkv, 3tl 

Dlbla  RMoiT 3QS 

Untie, Xt 

TV.  SitTtH  or  Fdiuo  Iimiivcnaii  »  Pnini. 403 

Blu«l»l  drntopont, W 

OmJina  of  iTria  oTPiiBKnr  SebooK VO 

Cinliul  pRnblafu, 406 

Ciim  wblditWWl  On  kf  IUhmu  mha  of  Ik*  irttaiB. «• 

V.  Sduicti  in  Minaoi  or  tarrBccnnii  n  thi  Piihut  Scbool*  or  Piehu.  413 

DttnttoigimA^atTTimryBekaalt, Ill 

EloiHanuy  etKook, 413 

BDrghsrorlliUloflelHwIi, 411 

XmJ  SobDDl, 413 

Hi|)Hi  Town  SelKiol, 415 

OMiAoUi  of 


Oblr(itf«  ct  Tin^H  ud  naniclpil  •Mbarltiw. ., 
"  *tas  irf dlAnot  nllfJwi  feilk,.... 

Hiied  Khoob. 

Daiifltc/  iohoc^  eoaiDlDHfl,.. -....', 

Ail¥iDtflj[H  oT  »  lin^  Cflmmitlo*  In  I  tavilt....... 

Canbtulion  ST  duIub  of  Kbodr^ 


Htpnblinn  mai  K)a>]tzlDf  JnflnMa 
BuKStlT*  BxlliDdi, 

Bar|h«  Bcbv.1  il  Hillf 

EiticiMin  ipMchiDd  Uiaugbl,... 
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L   JOHN  GBISCOH.* 


JoHK  GRiecQM,  long  a  moet  Buccessftil  uid  lueftil  teaober  and 
school-officer,  and  ezteDsively  iDterest«d  and  influential  in  the  im- 
provemenla  in  edocatioo,  and  in  JQvenile  refonn,  of  the  lait  half- 
cenlury,  was  descended  from  Quaker  forefathera,  of  nhom  the  fint 
eoiigranta  to  America  were  amonj;  the  eariieat  aetUera  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  bom  at  Hancock'a  Bridge,  near  Salem,  N.  3^  where  bia 
parents  were  living,  Sept.  2Tth,  1774. 

Young  Griscom  learned  hii  alphabet  without  books,  from  hia 
fother,  who,  while  workiog  at  his  trade  of  saddlerj,  taught  him  partly 
bj  the  help  of  the  makers'  names  stamped  on  hii  tools.  This  primi- 
tive instruction  was  succeeded  by  the  common  country  schooling  of 
tlie  period,  in  the  log  achool-house  of  the  district,  under  a  bewildering 
BuccessioQ  of  teachers ;  with  one  of  whom,  a  Hungarian,  who  had 
come  over  as  a  Hessian  soldier,  he  commenced  studying  Latin,  and 
learned  a  few  words  of  French.  His  first  "  reading- book "  was  an 
^Isop,  with  cuts,  whose  fablea  and  pictures,  and  some  of  the  "mor- 
als" loo,  made  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

In  an  autobiography,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  moat  interesting 
materials  of  the  memoir  by  bia  son.  Prof  Griscom  thus  describes  his 
firat  experiment  as  a  teacher : — 

"In  the  year  1781,  or  the  &1I  of  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
I  was  applied  to  by  some  of  our  neighbors  to  open  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children.  This  mark  of  confidence  waa  the  result 
of  some  little  reputation  for  steadiness  of  deportment,  and  a  love  of 
learning  rather  superior  to  the  other  youths  of  the  vicinage.  '  Twas 
certain  I  could  write  and  cipher  too;'  but  in  reality,  m  to  my  pen- 
manship, although  it  might  have  been  superior  to  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  it  waa  very  awkward  and  clumsy,  for  I  had  never  had  a 
teacher  who  had  inspired  me  with  any  ambition  to  acquire  a  good 
hand.  '  I  had  ciphered  nearly  through  Dilworth's  Assistant,  and  waa 
considered  rather  more  ready  in  'doing  sums'  than  most  of  my 
school-mates ;  but  as  to  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  different  rules  are  oonstmcted,  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my 
teachers,  as  I  apprehend,  ever  had  the  curiosity  or  ambition  to  attain 
toil." 

•  TtM  pTHHi  utleto  !•  ebltl}  conplled  or  utnettd  trom  itw  iDicnOLBf  •'  Mr^no/r^Mui 
BrlKBHi."  N.  T.,  ieS9:  CuUr  Ji  Brothtn.  STo.,pp.42r.  Bf  llli  hid,  Jub^  &.  fiiiMOB, 
)LD.    A  nhiBH  •dnlnUr  adapiwl  ID  BclM«l  LimrtM,  |,    ■   .  i:  ,  \_n  }(}wi\^    • 
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"  A«  my  father  hud  a  claim  upon  my  services  at  this  ag«,  I  readily 
agreed  to  share  with  bim  the  proGta  of  the  tcliool.  The  price  filed 
upon  per  ijuartAr  for  eadi  pupil  was  a  French  crown,  or  eight  shiilinga 
aud  four  pence,  Jersey  currency.  "Hie  place  of  this  my  dibut  in  the 
art  of  pedagogy  was  a  tog  scbool-houae  on  Manningtoo  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Salem,  od  the  Philadelphia  road,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  residence,  t  found  upon  trial  that  my 
new  employment  was  more  easy,  and  more  to  my  tule,  thaa  the 
bard  work  upon  the  brm ;  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  cousid- 
ering  myself  a  little  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  operative  employ- 
ment  than  the  common  day-laborer,  or  the  farmer's  son,  who  thinks 
only  of  working  at  the  soil.  My  fitther's  views,  however,  of  the  virtue 
of  industiy  reudered  it  necessary  for  me  to  employ  the  long  mornings 
of  summer,  before  break&st,  in  active  labor  on  tlie  farm,  as  usual,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  after  the  school  bad  closed.  But  to  rise  with, 
or  before,  the  dawn,  to  work  hard  tjll  eight  o'clock,  and  then  walk 
one  and  a  half  miles,  seemed  to  me  rather  lessening  to  the  dignity  of 
my  new  sphere ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  little  altercation  with 
iny  father  on  this  point  that  he  relinijuished  his  claim,  and  allowed 
me  to  pursue  my  own  inclinations." 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  congeniality  of  the  em* 
ployment,  induced  young  Qriscom  to  adopt  instruction  as  his  future 
profession ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  himself  fitter  for  it,  he  entered, 
in  1793,  the  "Friends'  Academy"  at  Philadelphia,  a  school  founded 
by  William  Penn,  and  then  taught  by  William  Waring,  a  good 
mathematician.  Here  the  young  man  studied  diligently  matberaatics, 
and  bis  fevorite  modem  language,  French.  But  the  yellow  fever 
soon  drove  him  away,  breaking  up  the  school,  and  carrying  off  the 
teacher.  In  the  healthy  ur  of  bis  country  home  he  however  soon 
recovered,  taught  school  during  the  next  winter  with  marked  succen, 
and  in  the  spring  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  cba^e  of  two 
different  schools  in  New  Jersey.  After  personal  eiamination,  be  de- 
eded to  accept  the  application  from  Burlington,  with  a  guamnteed 
salary  of  £100,  PennsylTHnia  currency,  (t22flf,}  bis  board  being 
offered  him  at  10*.  6d.  ($1.40)  a  week.  The  school  was  not  in  a 
pros{terous  state,  and  he  opened  it  with  but  three  scholars.  For  this 
scanty  attendance  be  thus  accounts : — 

"Brought  up  altogether  in  the  country,  (except  during  the  four 
months  spent  in  Philadelphia  as  a  recluse  student,)  I  had  had  very 
few  social  advantagea,  and  my  appearance  and  manners  were  obvi- 
ously tboM  of  a  rastio  youth,  uninitiated  in  the  polished  forms  of 
society.  Burlington  had  been  distingnisbed,  from  its  early  settle- 
mwt,  as  the  abodeof  several  of  the  higher  data  of  B^ti^^pipj^i|t^n^^ 
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and  for  tho  rwpectsbility  and  polish  of  its  more  wealtbj  inhabiUnU. 
For  such  a  youth  u  tofgelf  to  assume  the  office  of  teacher,  wilh  very 
Blender  adrantagei  of  preparatory  educatioD,  id  bucH  a  place,  was,  in 
■ome  meaaure,  to  plnn^  into  a  current  nbose  twiftneM  and  eddies 
exposed  me  to  no  little  haurd.  I  was  more  dosety  scrutinized  thaa 
I  wet  had  been  before;  and,  do  doubt,  the  rusticity  of  my  dress  aDd 
manner*  caused  a  suBpension  of  opinioD,  wilh  respect  to  tbe  expedieDcy 
of  patronizing  the  school,  on  the  put  of  many  of  (be  inbabitaDts. 
At  the  dose  of  the  first  year,  the  tuition  -  fees  "  (the  rate  of  teaching 
being  17<.  9d.  pec  quarter)  "fell  somewhat  short  of  the  proffered 
amount,  and  the  deficiency  was'  paid  me  by  the  treasurer.  After 
that  it  was  independent  of  the  treasury  as  long  as  I  rem«ned  in 
Burlington." 

Under  the  judiiaous  management  <^  the  rastio  young  teacher,  how- 
ever, the  ins^tution  soon  began  to  improve.  The  autobitq^rapby  then 
lefera  to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  young  principal,  and  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  educsUonal  subjects. 

"The  school  continued  to  prosper.  In  about  lliree  months  after 
the  commencement,  the  number  of  scholan  was  thirty-five.  The 
occupation,  I  may  say,  waa  not  uncongenial  to  my  taste ;  but  I  felt, 
almost  continoally,  that  edneation,  as  an  art  and  sttU  more  aa  a  sci- 
ence, was  in  ita  inbncy ;  or,  perhape,  to  speak  more  properly,  that,  as 
far  as  my  own  skill  extended,  and  my  knowledge  of  other  schools 
enabled  me  to  judge,  tliere  waa  a  great  want  of  better  rulea,  and  a 
more  enlightened  practice.  This  induced  me  to  change  Hia  organi- 
sation of  my  school  as  often  as  I  thought  it  could  be  done  with  ad- 
vant^e,  and  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  fickleness;  and  it 
induced  me  to  neglect  no  suitable  opportunity  of  looking  into  other 
schools,  and  obtaining  useful  hints  fur  the  ezenase  of  my  own  disd- 
pline  aiid  modes  of  instruction.  Happy  indeed  should  I  have  thought 
myself,  had  there  been,  during  my  residence  in  Burlington,  that 
general  or  public  concern  for  the  improvement  of  sdiools  which  char- 
acteriEPS  the  present  age.  The  numerous  valuable  publications  which 
now  hcilitate  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  not  only  by  smoothing  the 
way  to  Ifarning,  but  by  teaching  him  how  to  leach  and  to  gov- 
ern, would  liave  been  hailed  as  invalnaUe  anxiKariea.  I  was  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  books  and  pablicationa  which  nught  throw  light  upon 
my  path,  and  aviuled  myself  of  some  access,  through  a  friend,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  for  that  pnrpoee.  Thoee  means  of  govemmeut, 
which  may  be  justly  styled  moral,  in  contradistinction  to  pkyneat,  or 
the  discipline  of  fiar,  are  now  so  much  better  nuderetood  and  prac- 
tioed  than  they  were  twenty-five  yearn  ago,  that  there  is  tax  less  ex- 
euse  for  the  severe  exercise  of  the  rod  tlian  at  »  time  when  the 
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g«iwnl  impreHioD  wm  Outt  compalnon  ibonld  be  prompt]^  resorted 
to  ID  all  ordiDKiy  cmet  of  neglect  or  obttinaey. 

"  Fondnees  for  children  w  m  tentiment  trhieli  I  believe  exiatt  in  tny 
lutare ;  md  very  denr  to  me  were  tboae  of  mj  pupils  whoM  dispoti- 
tion  and  habita  commended  them  to  my  Mt«am ;  bnt  I  am  now  mI- 
isfied  that  I  wm  ecaroelT  ever  luffieitntlf  aware  of  the  value  and 
importMoe  of  tow  as  a  Cbriuian  duty  od  the  part  of  teachers.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  accuse  mytiKof  any  pontive  \-io1ation  of  iL  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  inflicted  ehaitjaement  of  an;  kind  bnt  wilh 
a  view  to  its  corrective  and  ameliorHting  infineaoe.  It  is  very  poMiblo 
diat  irritated  feeling  may  have  interfered,  and  partly  inflnenced  my 
oorrectioDS  in  variou  inataneas.  The  motive,  as  &r  as  I  remember, 
was  always  the  desire  to  benefit,  fitst,  the  pupil,  and,  second,  the 
school,  by  sustaining  the  anthority  which  I  conuder  to  be  essential  to 
good  disoipUne;  bat  I  now  believe  that,  in  comBnon  with  moat  of  my 
fellow-teaohers  and  ootemporaiies,  I  did  not  justly  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  potentiality  of  Christian  love,  nor  study  its  reaource*  in  the 
development  of  means  for  overcoming  evil,  and  alluring  into  the  paths 
of  virtnoDS  obedience  tha  perverse  and  refractory  minds  of  children. 
I  have,  indeed,  so  &r  succeeded  in  this  kind  of  inflneaoe  at  to  have 
no  occasion  for  striking  a  blow  for  three  months  at  a  time,  in  a  larga 
echoed  of  boys.  I  would  not  i»ist  on  the  formal  prosoription  of  oor- 
poretil  pnnishment  in  o  large  school,  and  especially  a  day  school.  In 
the  latter,  teachers  have  not  always  liiM  to  apply  the  whole  farce  <rf 
morkl  suasion ;  and  there  may  be  case*  in  which  some  prompt  re- 
medial or  punitive  process  seems  absolutely  necesaary,  both  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  oflanding  subject  and  that  of  the  school." 

Ur.  Grisoom,  now  firmly  eetablished  in  his  profession,  married,  in 
1800,  a  daughter  of  John  Hoskins,  an  excellent  man,  and  leading 
member  of  the  Friends'  denomination;  the  tnisteea  of  the  school 
fbmished  a  house  for  his  residence,  which  was  soon  filled  with  board- 
ers ;  and  until  the  spring  of  1807  he  continued  at  Buriington,  work- 
ing hnrd  in  the  school,  yet  finding  time  to  lay  out  and' cultivate  a 
large  garden,  and  to  accomplish  a  coitsiderable  share  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  of  the  solid  and  useful  kind,  which  he  aloMst  exclnsively 
prererred.  So  decided  and  comprehensive  was  hii  opposition  U>  Gcti- 
tiouB  lileratnre,  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Soott's  novels  did 
more  harm  than  good;  that,  "as  the  most  dignified  and  powerful 
supporter  of  public  dranwiio  eibiUtions,  Shakspeare  is  to  be  regarded 
OB  a  prince  of  mischief;"  and  that  his  writings,  "taken  in  their  to- 
tality, demoroliie  society  to  a  great  extent." 

During  his  stay  in  Buriington,  Mr.  Griscoro  organiied  a  reading- 
dub,  which  iiwlttded  Eliaa  Boudinot,  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  Wn.  Cozor   , 
„.,.,„,..v,OC^Ic 


JoabuB  M.  Wallace,  and  aevanti  otben ;  whioh  Mifascribed  to  a  aDmber 
of  the  best  EnglUh  Kienli&i  and  literar;  parlodicala,  and  existed,  with 
advaotBge  to  its  memben,  for  several  yean. 

Hr.  Grisoom  had  alwaji  been  interested  in  natural  philosophy ; 
and,  while  at  Burlington,  procured  an  aif-pump  and  some  other  ap- 
paratus, which  he  used  with  much  pleasure.  Bein^;  eager  to  master 
the  subject  of  diemittry,  be  endeavored  in  vain  to  do  so  with  the  help 
of  Henrj's  Epitome,  bnt  gave  it  up  in  despair.  A  little  afterward, 
however,  a  fiiend  lent  bim  a  translation  of  Lavtnsier's  Chemistry, 
whi^  be  read  and  comprehended  with  delight,  sent  to  England  for 
some  ^paratiu,  attended  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Woodhousa,  at  Phil»- 
delpbia,  became  acquainted  with  bim,  and  vei;  soon,  receiviog  his 
apparatus  and  mere  books  from  England,  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in  bia 
house,  and  worked  in  it  with  great  enjoyment,  instructing  his  ad< 
vanced  pupils  in  the  study,  for  tbe  fint  time  in  any  publia  eobool  ia 
that  part  of  the  United  States.  So  great  was  his  succeae  as  au  ex- 
perimenter that,  in  the  autumn  of  1606,  he  deliTered,  in  his  school- 
room, ft  snooMaful  oonrte  of  public  lectures  on  chemistry. 

The  restrictioD  of  his  school  at  Burlington  to  Frieods'  cbildren 
only,  WHS  now  felt  as  a  narrow  limitation  to  bia  prospecta  and  efibrts; 
and  tbe  charge  of  tbe  boarding-house  and  of  his  own  increasing  fam- 
ily began  to  b«  too  burdensome  to  Mra.  Griacom.  Receiving,  there- 
fore, an  offer  from  friends  in  New  York  city,  be  dosed  tbe  »ebo6l  at 
Burlington,  in  March,  1807,  and  removed  to  New  York,  having  a 
goaranteed  income  of  (2,260  for  bis  first  year's  sarvicea  as  a  teacher, 
besides  a  school-room. 

In  this  new  situation,  Mr.  Griacoin's  sncceas  was  better  than  he  had 
expected.  During  the  next  winter  be  gave  a  very  sucoestful  course 
of  chemical  lecture*,  with  experiments.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of 
any  importance  to  ftimish  popular  information  in  this  department 
of  science,  with  tbe  exceptioD  o(  some  courses  of  private  leotures  on 
philosophy  and  chemistry  by  George  Cbiltoo,  father  of  the  well* 
known  chemist,  Jomea  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 

Several  of  the  gentlemeii  who  had  guaranteed  bis  salary  fiuled 
during  the  winter  of  1807-8 ;  and,  being  unable  to  renew  their  en- 
gagement for  the  next  year,  Mr.  Grisoom  leased  a  lot^  of  land  oa 
little  Green  street,  and  erected  a  school-house  for  himself — "a  sob- 
Btantisl  ^iek  bnildii^,  30  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  orobed 
oaling,  and  a  smidl  t^ieervatory  on  the  top — at  a  ooet  of  ti,M6. 
The  upper  room  was  deaigned  fur  the  double  purpose  of  a  sohool-roov 
and  a  lecture-room — a  furnace  with  separate  fiuea,  a  pneumatic  trough 
iritb  jara,  IxMes,  toUes,  Ac,  Wng  aupplied  for  the  lattOT  purpose.  A 
proepedns  of  this  institnlion  was  iawed;  and,  in  Decembw,  1808,  it 
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WM  opened  by  sn  introdiotory  lecture,  witb  &  very  Stitsnag  tUend- 
anoe  uaA  proqvecU  of  (uoeeiB.  A  number  of  medical  uqiuintancA 
gHve  him  their  conntenanoe,  ud  the  undertakiiig  thns  made  to  erect 
a  private  acbool  of  pbjaical  and  czperimeotal  Msience^  independent  of 
aaj  corporate  bodj,  or  collegiate  inetitutioii,  proved  eveotuallf  a  aot^ 
■tantial  and  imporbmt  one  in  many  raBpects." 

Mr,  Griaoom'e  own  Ubora  in  this  whool  covered  the  period  from 
ISOStothatofhia  departure  £»  Enrope,  in  1818.  Tbo  achool  wm. 
in  two  departments — male  and  female— each  under  an  asaiBtaot. 
One  of  bis  most  efficient  assiitanta  was  Goold  Brown,  the  Hell-known 
grammarian.  Dnriog  all  (bis  period,  Mr.  Oriacom  was  exceedingly 
active,  not  only  in  bis  place  as  principal,  bat  in  puthiii^  his  own 
■todies  in  natural  science,  eepecially  in  chemistry,  and  in  preparing 
nod  delivering  the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  which  were  so  long 
a  popalar  institution  in  New  Yorit.  These  were  rendered  more  vain* 
able  and  interesting  by  the  nncommonly  complete  appantne  used  in 
experimenting. 

In  January,  1812,  Hr.  Griscom  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemiitiy  in  the  medical  school  established  by  Dr.  Bo- 
mayne  and  othaia,  as  the  medical  bcnlty  of  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Brunswick,  in  consequence  of  a  secession  from  the  established  medicaL 
•cbool  at  New  York,  under  the  regents  of  the  university.  Prod 
Oriscom  lectured  under  this  appointment  until  the  dissolution  of  the 

Mrs.  Orisoom  died,  of  puerperal  fever,  April  3d,  1616,  leaving  her 
husband  very  desolate,  and  with  it  lai^  family  of  eight  young 
children.  During  a  year  or  two  subsequent  to  this  bereavement, 
Prot  Griscom,  finding  hn  health  iiomewhat  failing  under  the  pressure 
of  his  occupa^ns,  left  his  school  more  to  the  care  of  his  very  compe- 
tent assistants,  and  devoted  hinnself  more  to  bis  &vorite  pureuit  of 
lecturing  on  natural  science.  Hit  son  tbw  gmceAilly  describes  the 
^aracter  of  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  "Old  Alois  Hotiea" 
building,  then  extending  across  the  north  end  of  the  Paii[,  along 
Chamben  street.  ^ 

"In  apartments  in  this  building.  Prof.  Orisooni  oontinned  for  » 
long  eeries  of  yean  to  impart  to  U^  popular  andienoes,  with  the 
aid  of,  probably,  the  most  ext«nnve  and  ooMly  apparalns  and  cabinet 
dien  owned  in  this  country,  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Phi- 
hisophy,  Astvonomy,  Mineralogy,  etc  Special  audieneea  were  gotten 
sp,  from  time  to  time,  from  various  cloNes  of  lodely.  Mert^mnta, 
iDM^nnies,  apprentices,  profmsional  man,  females — each,  as  the  prap»- 
■ala  ware  made  to  them,  contributed  to  fill  his  beoohea,  and  swell  the 
tide  of  piqnilarity  irith  which  his  eSorts  to  eUend  t^  besefits  nt  adr 
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entific  knowledge'  among  the  mann  vr«ra  hailed.  To  enhance  Uie 
grstiBcatioo  of  his  andiences,  and  tb«  pleatnre  with  which  his  appear- 
ance in  the  lecture-room  «b«  always  greeted,  bii  effective,  thot^ 
easy,  colloquial  style  of  delivery,  and  the  evident  satisfaction  with 
which  he  himself  ^ways  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  auditory  at  each 
striking  experiment,  contributed  not  a  little.  As  hr  as  possible,  every 
statement  of  a  srientifio  hct,  was  illustrated  by  an  experiment,  with  a 
tact  and  luccesa  rarely  surpassed,  to  which  his  geaiat  and  benevolent 
unile  lent  an  additional  grace. 

"In  the  gracefnlly  flowing  stanias  of  "  Fanny,"  fitx  Green  Hatleck 
has  commemorated  the  scene,  and  something  of  the  oharacMr,  of 
these  popular  philosophio  reunions : — 

" '  And,  tberefbre,  I  sn  lilent.    It  renujn* 

1^)  bloi  the  hou  the  Corporatioii  took  it 
Into  tbrir  beads  to  gjrvt  tlia  rich  In  bnioi 

Hki  woni'Oat  maaiioo  of  tbe  poor  in  poiAet, 
Onoe  "  The  Old  Atnu  Houie,"  now  a  mIkioI  of  wisdom, 
Ssored  to  Scudd«r'i  ilidta  and  Dr.  Griaaom. 


She  wM  smong  the  firrt  sod  nrmest  patrotu 

OtGriKum'a  conctrtaliona,  where, 
Id  rainbow  groapa,  our  bright-oyed  mudi  and  tostrona, 

On  Science  bent,  usemble — to  prepare 
nanueliea  tot  acting  well,  In  Hh,  tb^  port 
Aa  wivaa  and  molhera.    There  she  learned  bj  bmrt 

Worda  to  the  witches  in  Msebath  nnknowa — 

Hjdrauliet,  Hj/dnttaiiei,  and  Pntrnmatiety 
Dioptriei,  Optiei,  Katoptriei,  Ctrion, 

CUarimt,  and  lodia*,  and  Xn*talic»; 
Alao—wby  frogs,  tar  want  of  sir,  eipirs) 
And  how  to  ae(  tha  Tappan  aen  on  Gra.'  " 

We  add  to  this  testimony  the  spirited  deeoripticm  of  Prof.  Ona- 
com's  manner  and  sucoms  in  lecturing,  given  by  that  well-known 
veterac  physician  and  genial  retnembnuioer  in  local  history  and  bi- 
ography, John  W.  Frauois,  U.  D.,  io  his  Introductory  DiseoursSt  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  OoL  18,  1868. 

"  In  1S07,  Oriscom  oboae  New  York  as  the  theater  of  his  aetira ; 
and  in  the  fell  of  that  year  received  such  countenance  that  he  openad 
a  course  of  publio  teacfaiag  in  chemical  philosophy.  His  saoeess  wan 
so  great  that  be  prepared  for  a  more  extensive  demonstration  of  hia 
peculiar  talenta.  He  now  ereoted  a  laige  lectore-room  in  littlff 
Groen  street;  imported  ample  apparatus  from  Allen,  of  London;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter^esaion  of  1808,  hii  projected 
winter-eoana  WM  listeoMl  to  I7  an  andienoe  sndi  as  bad  nam  beftm 
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■wembkd  for  a  like  pnrpoM  in  New  York.  His  opening  addren 
Tu  *  triumph.  The  leading  teachera  of  diven  Mminaries  were 
preient;  the  professors  of  the  riral  schools  of  phjsic  were  there  con- 
gregated ;  and  Hoaack  and  Miller,  Seaman  and  Bruce,  with  Dewitt, 
I  remember  to  have  seen  listeniog  to  the  conscientious  instnictor  with 
delight  Be  had  great  simplicity  and  cleameis  in  diction.  Such  an 
auditory  was  competent  authority  to  give  renown  to  his  maiden 
effort;  he  was  at  once  pronounced  a  man  of  acquirements,  and  an 
able  and  ludd  teacher.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  chosen  a  theme 
congenial  with  his  mental  reflections;  Uiat  cbeniistry  was  that  branch 
of  sdence  whidi  to  him  had  special  charms  above  other  departments 
of  physical  study.  The  nitrous  oxide  of  Davy,  moreover,  had  now 
become  a  topic  of  popular  consideration,  and  many,  doubtless,  crowded 
the  lecture-room  to  witness  its  extraordinary  influence,  who  otherwise 
before  might  hare  had  little  desire  to  encounter  tha  intricacies  of 
chemical  investigation.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Griscom  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  all  otLer  teachers  of  chemistry  among  us,  and  its 
great  expositor.  Benjamin  Dewitt,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Griscom's  first  essay,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  branch  in  the  newly-crented  College  of  Phpicians 
aud  Surgeons,  but  a  marvelous  indolence  seemed  to  obtain  a  mastery 
over  him.  As  a  colleague  in  Rutgers'  Uedical  College,  I  know  that 
Dr.  Griscom's  teachings,  and  his  experiments,  were  appreciated  at  no 
common  estirante,  both  by  the  professors  and  by  tlie  classes. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  stated,  that  Uiis  conscientious  professor  kept  pace 
with  the  flood  of  light  which  Davy,  Murray,  Gay  Lossac,  and  Then- 
ar)], and  others,  shed  on  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  at  that 
day;  and  that  the  vexed  questions  on  chlorine,  the  compound  nature 
of  muriatic  acid,  the  Bakerian  lectures,  and  the  many  other  novelties 
which  the  new  nomenclaturo  of  the  time  introduced,  roeeived  from 
Dr.  Griscom  that  attention  which  his  pledgee  to  his  students,  end  his 
honest  purposes  through  life,  imposed  on  his  labora.  He  had  the 
satishction  to  see  the  rewards  of  his  great  toil  in  (he  progress  of  the 
stuence  among  us.  His  calm  spirit,  his  deliberate  and  grave  utter- 
ance, hia  exact  diction,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  sod  his  unosten- 
tatious life,  were  the  characteristics  which  marked  him.  In  brief,  be 
had  an  essy  and  manly  rhetoric,  and  he  evinced  a  clear  and  distinct 
comprehension.  He  was  incapable  of  any  ungenerous  sentiment,  and 
was  cherished  with  regard  by  every  order  of  students." 

Prof.  Griscom  had  long  frequently  spent  hia  summer  vacations  in 
journeys  in  variotu  parts  of  his  own  country,  which  he  greatly  en* 
joyed,  and  was  accustomed  to  use  in  extending  his  topographical  and 
minwalogicnl  knowledgn,  and  to  record  briefly  in  a  diary.     Mil   r 
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health  continuiDg  to  fiul,  his  phjiiciaiii  and  fHeuda  xdnaed  faim  to 
make  a  vojiage  to  Earope. 

It  was  a  Mrioos  matter  to  ■epfirAt«  Iitm«elt  for  ao  long  a  time  as 
this  would  reqaire,  from  a  family  of  eiglit  children,  (tlie  oldest  but 
17  ;)  but  it  was  happily  Id  bi»  power  to  leave  them  comfortably  pro- 
Tided  for,  with  judicious  relatives,  (such  as  were  of  proper  age,  at 
boBrding-school;)  and  after  reflection  on  the  propositioD,  with  the 
solemnity  which  it  properly  demanded,  and  having  the  consent  of  his 
family,  and  leaving  his  school  under  tite  care  of  his  asiistants,  he  con- 
cluded to  accede  to  iL  He  suled  about  the  first  of  April,  and  landed 
in  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  May.  His  tour  embraced  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Eoltand,  Bcot- 
land,  and  Ireland.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  similar  journeys  Lave  been 
nndertnken,  either  before  or  since,  which  had  precisely  the  same  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  matters  which  diumed  his  attention  varied  mar 
terially  from  those  which,  in  general,  are  most  attractive  to  strangers 
and  travelers.  Instead  of  Uieaters,  ball-rooms,  dinner-parties,  and 
spectacles  of  amusement,  his  desire  was  to  study  the  prisons,  hospitals, 
manufactories,  and  institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  Instead  of 
nobles,  statesmen,  political  leaders,  eminent  actors,  and  cantatrices, 
be  was  more  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  persons  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  or  in  works  of  philanthropy.  Morals  and  religion 
were  topics  at  all  times  interesting  to  him;  and,  regarding  public  in- 
stitntiona  as  among  the  most  Jntelli^ble  eridences  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  people,  these  engaged  bis  attention  primarily. 

Few  persons  of  renown  in  the  world  of  science,  literature,  or  phi- 
lanthropy, who  were  within  his  reach,  hut  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
and  usefulness  of  his  tour;  and  many  of  the  benevolent  and  literary 
institutions  which  he  inspected  furnished  him  with  hints  for  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  those  of  similar  character  in  bis  own  land. 

According  to  his  almost  invariable  custom  when  traveling,  de- 
termined by  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  left  at  home,  notes  were  taken 
of  every  thing  of  interest ;  the  writing  out  of  which,  in  full,  occupied 
much  of  his  time  after  his  return.  The  result  was  an  extended  and 
minute  journal,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "A  Year  in 
Europe." 

This  work  is  now  out  of  print.  It  was  eitensively  popular,  two 
editioDS  of  it  having  been  sold,  and  its  profits  covered  the  ex^ienses 
of  the  journey.  It  contains  a  singularly  judicious  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  life  and  manners  abroad,  and  especially  of  numerous  institn- 
tions  which  Vtoi.  Griscom  so  assiduously  visited,  as  they  existed  at 
that  day.  The  space  available  for  this  article  will  not,  however,  allow 
ua  to  give  any  extracts  from  the  book.    He  arrived  at  l{«w  York,  on 


hk  retom,  June  Uh,  IStfl,  briDging  *a  jiKxhMatiUe  ftud  <rf  pleaa- 

&nt  recollc-ctiona  and  valuable  infurmHtion,  and  having  become  ae< 
quainled  with  a  lai^  Dumber  of  eminont  literati,  philaotiiropiatB,  and 
men  of  sdanoe,  wilh  maaj  of  irhoin  he  afterward  corraponded. 

Frof.  OrHocHn,  not  content  with  individual  atudiea  in  science,  had 
already  become,  in  1B14,  an  original  corporator  of  the  LiC«mrj  and 
FbilaDtbropio  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  DeWitt  Clioton  was 
president.  He  was  an  active  member  and  officer  of  this  society,  and 
a  oontnbotor  to  ila  publications.  Nor  was  his  att«ntiui  ctuifined 
merely  to  his  own  occupations  and  to  the  cause  of  sdenco. 

"  Prior  lo  his  depaitora  fbr  Borope,  in  tha  mldit  of  hi«  CDgagammta  in  ha  floor- 
Uiing  aahool,  hu  uieiitiQe  itadtea,  and  hb  Damsrooi  leotorca,  he  yet  fonnd  tirm 
lor  the  ooDiidcrstian  of  ifaa  wdfiire  of  bn  fellow-creatarea  in  other  nqieota.  The 
nA|«c4  of  PauptriMm,  iit  rapid  aod  aluming  iscmwa,  and  iti  DDmennB  caima, 
borame  fi^qnent  topio  of  oonTenatioD  between  him  and  Knne  of  hii  frieuda. 
Not  eoalent  vith  Bimply  dnooaln;  thi*  difSonh  qncilioii  in  private,  it  was  re- 
aolved  to  attempt  the  eolutkin  of  tiK  Mill  more  diffiooh  problem  of  in  powbla  re- 
tardation. Vol  the  more  effioient  ■womplkhmint  of  this  purpose,  it  was  determ- 
ined to  Ibrm  RQ  (nooiatiMi ;  sod  in  tba  private  parior  at  tae  quaint  lenement 
oeeopted  by  Joha  Griscom,  in  William  street,  was  f^rmitiaied  the  Saeulyfor 
tit  PrmtnUon  »f  Ptrnptrimi;  whioh,  though  destined  itself  (o  a  brief  oiiM' 
euee,  proved  lo  be  the  mother  chT  one  of  the  noblest,  la  it  baa  grown  to  be  ooa  of 
the  meet  important  aod  eMentiil,  of  the  philantbrapio  institoUmw  of  modem  times. 
Hie  personat  fHenda  moit  tKine  with  hio}  in  the  satabytbiDsnt  of  this  society 
were  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Pintard,  nnder  whfiao  iaflnenoe  a  oonaden^ 
nomber  of  dlsUngnidied  ettiuiM  united  for  the  adVBDOeineiit  of  iti  objeetB. 

The  eodety  was  paUidy  organtud  oa  the  16Ih  ofDeeember,  iei7,at  the  New 
Tork  Hoapitd,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Gen.  Malbew  Ctarkson  wu  cbairmun, 
and  Divie  Belhune,  seoretaiy.  Iromedisteiy  sfleT  the  oi^Dinlic«i,  s  oommitlee 
wat  ^>p(NDted  "  to  prepare  a  oonatilotiDn,  and  a  stalanent  of  the  prevaQing  oanaca 
of  pauperism,  with  aaggnliniis  relslive  to  the  m«t  soilalile  and  efiicient  remedis." 
Thia  committae  colwisted  of  John  GriKom,  (obairman.)  Brockbolst  LlvingstoD, 
GaitMt  N.  Bteecher,  TliemM  Eddy,  James  Bsslbnm,  Rev.  Cave  Jonea,  :&h«- 
riah  Lewis,  and  Divie  Bethnne. 

On  tbe  6lh  of  Febraary  IbllDwlng,  the  report  of  that  oommittee,  from  the  pen 
of  ill  ^airman,  waa  presented,  oordially  approved,  and  oae  thooand  ooplee  or- 
dered to  ba  prialed.    The  coostitntioD  defined  the  object*  of  the  society  as  fdlovs : 

'To  IiiveBti)fat«  the  drcnmstanceB  and  habile  of  tbe  poor;  i 

1 1..-_.^ !__  i..... '-aio«l  end  moral  point  ( 

endenvore,  and  afford  the  mtuna  otgiv- 


Improvlng  chair  *itna^DD,  both  in  «  pbyaical  wid  moral  poinCof  view;  to  aaneat 

-'--'----"■--'-'-  "      -    '- '     — '     "oM  the  mtuna  offfiv- 

lomy  and  uvii»[,  ft 
jundance :  to  djacoi 


:g  Uiem  inereoud  effect:;  to  hold  out  inducementa 


Tbe  ''Report"  was  a  r^tu  in  j  of  the  CBDaea  of,  and  remedies  lor,  pauperism  ;  of 
which  tbe  ftJlowing  is  a  •ynopaii :  The  coosra  were  alated  to  be,  1*1.  Ignorante, 
Sd.  IdUntn.  3d.  Intrmptranct  in  Drinking.  4tb.  Want  of  Economy.  6lh. 
Imfrudtui  and  Hatty  Marriagtt.  6lh,  Lotteritt,  7th.  Paanbroktrt.  Sth. 
HeoMi  of  lil-Fitmt.  Sth.  TAe  naneroa*  cion'laUa  »Mlitii(i(ni«  »/  tht  eilf. 
lOlh.  War,  '•  dnrii^  it*  prevoleooe  one  of  the  most  abundant  sonroea  of  poverty 

Thesen 
which  aboi 

pUralion.  His  enumeration  of  Che  remedies  wa*  equally  lucid,  and  bis  ooanmenta 
■pon  them  equally  cogent.  Hiey  were  as  ti>1lnws :  1st.  House  to  house  viaitatioli, 
by  luemben  of  the  society,  tbe  inty  being  divided  into  small  district*  for  the  por- 
poae ;  to  sdvise  the  indigent  with  reapeot  lo  thdr  bDiin«,  the  education  of  tlieir 
cliitdi«n,domcatiDeeoDomy]  and,  by  obtainlDg  their  ewdMnee  by  «i  open,  oan- 


M,  aod  Mendljr  In _ _, . 

m  will  best  prootoM  their  [ihjiiioal  u>d  moral  welDire.  Sd.  To  ei 
■ist  the  IilxH-iDg  cUhm  la  promuta  the  «ubtiihmeDt  of  MTiDgs-bank*,  beoeflt  kk 
rirtiv,  life  innruMai,  eta.*  3d.  To  pnveat  the  toa—m  of  panpert  sot  entitled  to 
■  retideoM  in  the  atj,  whlah  wm  beliered  to  hiTS  Inmi  (h  now)  preiiti«ed  to  no 
inoonHdcrable  extent  4th.  To  otiite  with  the  oorponfe  ButlMMilie*  in  Ibe  entira 
JDhibitioD  of  itrat  b^ginf.  &tb.  To  aid  in  farniebing  cmplojoMat  to  the  amr- 
6th.  To  edTiee  Kkd  pnnMile  the  opening  ofplaoei  of  WMahip,  capecilllr  in  plact* 
where  liaentioDUma  ia  mHt  preY*lenL  Tlia  ergiuneDt  on  this  mgg«etioD  WM 
given  more  m  ezttnn,  and  oooclnded  with  tfaia>«Menoe:  "Cm  tberu  tManoM 
painfol  rafleetioa  la  the  mind  of  a  hnniana  }Dri»,  than  the  Ihonght  of  coniigning 
to  death,  or  to  perpetual  eicloaian  from  the  enjoyment  of  Tinnuua  aociety,  a  M- 
)ow-ereatare,  fer  orimca  that  hare  eridently  reanltcd  ttom  that  eoDdition  sf  TieieM 
Ignorance  to  which  he  baa  eier  been  exposed,  withont  any  attcmpU  on  (be  part 
nf  [he  eommnnily  to  tvaeoe  him  buai  it  T "  Tth.  To  promots  the  Bdiaaoenient  of 
Soltday-Kbool  inalnolion,  bi^  of  ohildren  and  adntla.  8tb-  To  oodIHtb  a  |dan, 
if  poaaible,  by  whhdi  ill  the  apmtancooa  eharitiea  cf  the  town  may  flow  into  one 
ehintwl,  wherrby  it  waa  bdieved  deception  might  be  prevented,  and  other  indi- 
reot  evila  obriated.  0th.  To  obtain  the  abolition  ef  the  grcaiM  number  of  ahona 
fai  wUuh  apiritDOot  liqnera  are  add  by  lioeow.  It  wm  eattmalad  that  raeh  ol  toe 
1,600  reuilen  then  in  tba  oi^  aold  to  the  Hnoont  of  at  leMt  $2.50  per  dn, 
equal  to  $1,460,000  a  year;  a  amn  aniBoient  lo  boBd  annaally  >/(y  iMM*  V 
wtrMm,  at  930,000  each,  and  leave  a  anrplna  more  than  anffident  to  erect 
aohoal-bouea,  and  provide  amply  for  the  ednoatiaa  of  every  obild  in  the  eity. 

Thia  dooament— which  waa  one  of  the  eariieet,  if  not  the  Rret,  of  the  eaaaya  at 
a  diacnaion  of  the  anlneet  of  panpcriam  and  ita  preventivea  which  have  (ippesrcd 
hi  Aa  dty  of  New  York — waa  widely  diaaeminated,  and  attracted  no  inoDnaiderable 
atteBtiMi.  Ita  antboT,  a  fcw  w^ka  after  ila  appearance,  departed  Ml  hi>  vint  l» 
Bnrape,  taking  with  him  a  few  eopiea,  whioh  aeived  him  an  BMcllent  pnipoae  a*  an 
iDtrodtMliDn  lo  tba  aeoie^  of  men  en^ent  in  ^ilanthropy,  and  putilical  and  ciria 
eooooniy  I  and  greatly  feoilitated  hia  acoea  to,  and  eieminafioBa  of,  eleenraaynaiy 
and  paiul  inatitotioaa,  both  In  Great  BriuMn  and  an  the  Ccadaent  It  waa  read 
wilb  intereat  by  Dr.  TfaooMa  Chalmrn,  who  had  hiTowlf  ondertakan  the  immenae 
hbor  of  the  diatrict  viaitalion  and  knapectiu  of  Iha  whole  olty  of  Gliugnw,  and 
wbcae  large  work  on  the  "  Civic  £eeBemy  of  Largt  TVidim  "  b  on  honorabla 
BKUiBDwnt  of  hia  talent*,  ml,  and  indiatry.  In  Goiwva,  oar  traveler  fuund  that 
a  priia  had  been  oftered  aome  time  befijre,  by  the  "  Euononuoal  Sonety  "  of  that 
dace,  for  the  lieat  eaiy  "  Oo  the  dicbIib  of  obviating  the  evib  of  Fanperiam." 
The  priie  oommittee  had  reoeived  Iwenty-eix  papera  fkom  dlSareut  i^aoee,  bat 
had  not  yet  had  time  lo  read  them  aU.  Profenor  Fietet,  who  waa  one  of  the 
committee,  on  readioK  tbi*  document  of  the  New  York  Bodcty,  waa  ao  mach 
pleoaed  with  it  that  h*  had  it  immediately  traualated. 

The  aeoimd  annual  report  of  tbi*  aociety,  written  and  preaented  by  John  Grt*> 
com,  in  Deoember,  1819,  epeake  of  having  obtained  a  otuuter  lor  a  aavinga-bonk, 
which  commenced  openilioD*  in  July,  under  it*  anqiioea ;  and  alao  of  their  loo- 
oeeaftil  appliention  to  the  legialatnre  for  ■  law  in  relation  tu  lotteriea,  and  much  in- 
tbrmatJon  ■■  lo  emigrant  population  and  oilier  niljeeli. 

An  effort  had  prcvioDtly  been  mode  {in  November,  1816)  for  the  eetaUidiment 
of  a  Mvingv-batik,  by  a  public  meeting  colled  fur  this  ipeciol  purpcwi,  at  which 
Thomaa  Eddy  preeidnd  ;  when,  after  a  brief  and  pertinent  eiplanatiou  of  the  ob- 
ject by  Jamee  Enatbum,  on  motion  of  John  Griaoom,  aeconded  by  Dr.  Walti,  it 
waa  ItetolBid,  Thai  it  i*  expedient  to  eatabliih  a  aavingi-bonk  in  the  wty  of  New 
Tork.  A  conalitntinn,  which  waa  lubmitted  by  Zaeh.  Lewie,  waa  unanimondy 
adopted,  and  a  board  at  twenty-right  diteclora  appointed,  with  William  Bayna 
lor  preaident. 

The  inatilulion  did  nol,  however,  oommence  operatlona  till  Jnly  3d,  ISIB — 
the  Soeitlj/  for  du  PrreealiOM  ef  Panptritm  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
eetabliahed,  and  acted  npon  tbi*  labjecl — Thomaa  Eddy,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and 
John  Pinlard  being  ila  wormeit  and  moet  efficient  advocate*  and  promoten: 
The  depnile  of  the  firat  evening  far  exceeded  in  nnmber  and  amonnt  the  moat 
aangnine  bnpea  ef  the  1nutee«--4S.80T  being  received  fh>m  eighty  depoailora,  in 


arly  clwmrd  the  atUntion  of  thi*  ndelT.  The  onto- 
bhvnphy  rvlita  that,  belireen  himaelf  and  hii  It'maii,  (BinoDg  wWii  he  «pa- 
oittliy  mmlioitt  iNue  Cojlini,)  wrcrBl  coDTenalioiH  ixKurreil  on  the  procticabjlit; 


■am  Tuytng  fram  tSOO  to  (9.  Of  rb«  ari^nti  hod;  of  dfMdon,  ■pfioinled  h 
IHlfl,  but  one  aow  ia  IiTiog— the  vcnenblc  NRJor  Taylor,  who  baa  contjiiued  hia 
oonnedkin  with  the  inatitution  Id  the  preaent  dat«. 

The  IbBTth  aotiDal  nport,  by  John  Oriacom,  waa  read  and  amaptcd  in  Jaonary, 
1831.  Id  idditloD  toaoarefnl  miikmof  tbevaaalaiibjecli,  it  •peakacf  the  (urin- 
ation of  the  AppreDtloea'  Libtwy,  aod  a  ootluotion  at  fire  thoiuand  volnmea 
aieco  it  omnnMiMad  in  I8IB. 

Hm  fifth  annDal  repurt  of  the  aocJety,  from  the  pen  of  Elaner  Lord,  and  ptv- 
acDted  in  Deoember,  103),  ia  ■  very  able  one,  vilh  mnoh  Talnable  infonualiun, 
•nd  alladn  to  the  Pnel  SsTiog  InMitntion. 

Thoogh  aubaequent  a  abort  time  to  ita  formal  diaaolntioti,  yet  amraff  the  aains 
claaa  of  dtiitiB,  there  waa  eatabliahrd,  la  18125,  tbe  "  Society  for  the  Eooiniraga- 
ment  of  FkithTnl  Domealia  Seiraiita,"  of  whieh  John  Griaoom  waa  the  fint 
preaidenL 

The  oonditlon  of  jaTeoile  oonviota,  and  the  iDerltaUe  ruin  which  it  waa  per- 
ceived awaited  diem  by  their  incarcentiou  in  oomiNUiy  with  adnlt  Di' 
one  dT  the  aabieola  which  early  c1«nied  the  attrntion  of  thi 
t,  between  himaelf  and  hia  Ititaii,  (an 
Collini,)  aererai  couTeraalioiia  ouourrB 
M  of  Mtempting  the  nIabllihineDt  of  a  aeporale  ii 
Orption  and  refomiatlan  ;  and  they  felt  conriDocd  tliat,  if  the  facta  conuecled  with 
thta  aoorce  of  jti*«ntle  degradatioa  wrre  Isirly  and  forcibly  placed  before  the  view 
of  the  oitiini*  generaDy,  there  woald  be  found  aufficient  chariq'  aruong  them  lo 
by  the  AinndatioD  of  a  aepanle  refuge  for  all  of  ihb  cliia  of  ofiendera." 

Resuming  hia  place  as  secretary,  und  bis  inkrest  as  a  member,  of 
the  Paupemm  Society,  on  his  return  home  from  abroad,  his  fellow- 
members  were  reaoiroated,  oh  Ibis  subject,  by  the  recital  of  hia  ob- 
servations and  experience  among  foreign  institutions.  The  agitation 
of  the  very  serious  question,  as  to  what  should  and  can  be  done  with 
the  rising  generation  of  crimiuals,  now  almuBt  wholly  sbuidoned  to 
the  unrestrained  education  in  vice  and  wretchedness,  excited  the  at- 
tention alike  of  magistrate  and  private  citizens.  The  evils  of  the 
then  existing  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  were  thoroughly  probed 
snd  inveetigated ;  and,  in  a  few  months  afterward — viz^  on  the  29th 
December,  1819 — in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  society,  allusion 
waa  made  to  the  necessity  of  this  reform,  under  the  head  of  "  The 
JJf/eclt  in  tht  PtmUntiary  Syitem,'' 

The  friends  of  reforra  and  prevention  among  the  younger  class  of 
convicts  aud  persons  morally  endungeied  made  perseveriug  efforts  to 
procure  some  action  by  the  community  of  New  York ;  but,  during 
several  years,  could  advance  no  further  than  to  that  important  but 
somewhat  discouraging  preliminary  labor  of  gradually  arousing  atten- 
tion and  producing  conviction.  It  was  but  fit  that  the  hand  which 
planted  the  seed,  and  nourished  the  growing  plant  through  every 
revolving  year  till  it  reached  maturity,  should  be  the  one  to  gather 
the  ripened  fruit,  John  Griscom,  the  founder  of  the  society,  in  1817, 
the  author  of  its  firat  paper,  and  of  several  of  its  reports,  for  six  years 
its  secretary,  and  the  original  suggeater  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
institution,  was  appropriately  delegated  by  his  associatee  to  present 
the  matter  directly  to  his  fellow-dtizens,  by  an  appeal  to  their  inlelli- 
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genee,  to  thetr  huiDonity,  snd  to  their  liberality.  On  tlie  12th  of 
JuDe,  1823,  he  was  appointed  climrnian  of  a.  committae — consistiog 
beaidea  of  Isaac  Coliint,  Cornelius  Dutx^a,  James  W.  Gerard,  Uiram 
KetcLuu),  Daniel  Lord,  Jud.,  and  Wm.  M.  Carter — to  prepare  a  doc- 
ument for  the  presenlation  of  the  subject  to  the  public. 

In  th«  performance  of  this  duty  he  took  a  stop  in  advance  of  all 
tlie  previons  recommendationB — the  only  one  that  could  meet  the  full 
requirementa  of  the  case.  This  was,  that  the  children  of  neglectful, 
intemperate,  viciona  parents,  and  those  which  are  trained  to  sin, 
ihonld  be  laved  from  priion,  even  though  tfaey  may  have  been  guilty 
(tf  actual  mime. 

l^e  proposed  means  of  reaching  the  desired  result  were  thus  stated 
in  tlie  committee's  appeal : — 

"  From  the  exposition  thus  giren  of  the  snbjects  referred  to  (heir 
consideration,  the  committee  can  not  but  indulge  the  belief  thai  tbe 
inference  which  will  be  drawn  by  every  citizen  of  New  York,  from 
the  facts  now  laid  before  him,  will  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  their 
own— Hhat  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  House  of  Rbfuoz  for  Jc- 
VBNTLE  Dblinqdbnts  should,  aa  soon  as  practicable,  ,be  established 
in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  this  city." 

Prof.  Griscom's  own  account  of  his  agency  in  this  undertaking  is 
as  follows  : — 

"On  visiting  some  of  the  eleen>osynary  institutions  of  England, 
and  especially  those  whose  object  is  to  rescue  unfortunate  snd  miser^ 
able  youth  from  the  contaminations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  I  felt 
persuaded,  on  my  return  to  New  York,  that  an  insdtution  was  want- 
ing in  which  juvenile  delinquents  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  rescued 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  which  awaits  them  when  thrown  into  bride- 
wells and  prisons,  in  company  with  adult  criminals.  This  subject  had 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Soeiett/  for  the  Prevention  of  Paaper- 
iem,  in  the  outset,  but  uothing  had  been  done.  My  friend  Isaac 
Collins  and  myself  had  several  conversations  on  the  practicability  and 
the  means  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for 
this  class  of  offenders.  We  both  concluded  that,  if  the  foots  con- 
nected with  lliis  source  of  juvenile  degradation  were  fairly  and  forci- 
bly placed  before  the  view  of  the  citizens  generally,  there  would  be 
found  sufficient  charity  in  the  city  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  an 
institution.  It  was,  therefore,  laid  upon  me  pretty  urgently,  by  a  few 
friends,  to  prepare  nn  essay  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
distributed  through  the  city.  When  finished,  the  essay  was  approved 
by  the  few ;  and,  being  afterward  sanctioned  at  a  large  though  still 
private  meeting,  held  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  it  was  printed  in 
the  form  of  n  pamphlet,  and  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  waa  invitad 
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at  the  large  mMmUf-rooni  of  the  City  Hotel,  to  dedde  npon  tbe 
measum  to  be  adopted.  This  mee^Dg  was  largtlf  attended;  the 
pamphlet  was  read,  approved,  aod  ordered  to  be  diatribnted,  and 
commTttees  appointed,  id  all  the  wardi  of  tbe  city,  to  collect  subacrip- 
tioM  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. The  eventual  result  of  this  application  to  the  bounty  of  the 
public  waa  a  subecription  list  amounting  to  abont  tlT.OOO.  A  aite 
was  aelected,  including  an  areenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on 
ground  which,  when  relinquished  by  the  government,  was  to  revert 
to  Uie  corporalion  of  the  city.*  To  obtain  this  relinquishment,  I 
went  to  Washington,  and  urged  our  claim  before  the  authorities 
(here.  Itie  object  was  highly  approved,  and  measures  were  devised 
to  give  up  the  arsenal  for  a  certmn  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
The  good-will  of  the  corporation,  with  Uie  requisito  privilege,  was  ob- 
tained by  petition;  and  the  buildings  were  prepared  ibr  tbe  reception 
of  prisoners,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  fiimily. 

"TIio  inalilntion  whs  opened  on  the  lal  of  January,  1626,  by  an 
address  to  thoae  who  hnd  as»enibled  for  the  purpose,  by  Hugh  Max- 
well, Esq.  Nine  subjects  were,  on  that  occasion,  admitted.  The 
Refuge  has  since  advanced  with  almost  unvarying  prosperity.  Insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character  have  sbc«  been  erected  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boeton." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents were  immediate  and  conspicuous,  and  are  now  matter  of  his- 
tory, aa  well  as  the  spread  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  it  through- 
out the  United  Statea.  We  insert,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Managers  of  Houses  of  Refuge,  at  New  York,  May,  1891, 
the  accompanying  valuable  table,  to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
system,  and  some  of  its  results. 

Prof.  Griscom  thus  states  his  first  concep^on  of  the  Monitorial  Bigh 
School  in  New  York,  the  next  important  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
prominent;  and  whose  origination  and  progress  were,  indeed,  partly 
colemporary  with  those  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

"  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Honse  of  Refuge,  I  had  conceived  the 
pn^ect  of  a  High  School  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  based  upon,  and 
connected  with,  the  intention  of  rendering  the  couree  of  inslruction 
at  once  cheap  and  thorough ;  and  the  eminent  success  which,  prior 
to  my  visit  to  Europe,  had  attended  tbe  application  of  the  Lancaate- 
rian  or  monitorial  system  oE  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  had  su^ested  the  possibility  of  its  being  applicable  to  the 
higher  schools,  and  to  every  branch  of  instruction.     •    *     •     On 
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visiting  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  gifted  principd,  ProfeKsor  FillRBB,  my  doubts  of  the  po««- 
bility  of  applying  the  Bjstem  to  clsssical  education  with  entire  success 
were  Aillj  removed. 

"My  attention  in  the  choic«  of  a  partner  wn  early  turned  to  Dan- 
iel H.  Barnes,  a  private  teacher  of  classics  in  the  city.  My  two 
younger  sons  had  been  for  some  time  pupils  in  his  school.  Though 
doing  pretty  well  as  a  private  teacher,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  uniting  with  tne  in  the  joint  labors  and  responsibihtiea  of  the 
projected  undertaking.     •    •    • 

"The  price  of  tuition  was  flied  at  W  per  qnarter  for  the  Intrtjdw 
Imy,  tb  for  the  Junior,  and  |7  for  the  Senior  departments. 

"Never  had  there  been  in  the  city  a  pay-school,  andertaken  a*  an 
adventure,  in  which  so  liberal  an  expenditure  and  such  an  ample 
provision  for  tlie  comfort  anil  convenience  of  pupila  had  been  provided. 

"The  school  was  opened  on  the  IsL  of  3d  month,  1626,  with  about 
250  scholars ;  and  so  rapidly  was  it  filled  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  that  seveml  hundred  applications  were  una- 
vailingly  made,  and  had  to  wait  for  vncancies,  as  they  might  occur  by 
the  secession  of  Uiose  who  had  entered.  When  entirely  full,  the 
three  apartments  contained  6S0  boys.  This  was  quite  too  large  a 
number  for  an  effective  commencement  of  the  institution  ;  which  was 
to  be  organized  upon  a  system  differing  in  many  respects  from  that 
to  which  the  pupils  had  been  accustomed,  and  agaiast  which  many 
very  strong  prejudices  existed  in  the  public  mind.  Many  of  the 
private  teachers  in  the  city  had  eserted  themselves  to  increase  the 
prejudice.  The  monitorial  system  was  decried  as  ineffident,  baseless, 
ridiculous.  It  might  be  well  enough  in  charity  schools,  in  which 
cKtapntM  of  instruction  was  the  main  point — amount  of  learning  in 
a  given  time  of  less  importance.  So  incensed  were  some  of  the 
teachers  against  the  two  principals,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Teachera'  Society,  a  vote  of  censure,  and  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
of  expulsion,  was  issued  against  us.  Several  teachers,  hovrever,  there 
were  in  the  city,  whose  views  and  deportment  toward  us  were  very 
urbane  and  liberal.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our 
motrves,  and  wished  snccess  to  an  undeitaking  designed  to  improve 
and  render  more  thorongh,  as  well  as  to  cheapen,  the  courses  of  in- 
struction given  in  our  common  schools.  Several  private  schools  were 
broken  up  by  the  immoderate  flow  of  pnpils  to  the  High  School ; 
and,  while  this  tended  to  aggravate  the  feeling  agunst  u>  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  those  schools,  it  served  to  exaggerate 
the  defects,  or  partial  feilurps,  unavoidably  incident  to  a  new  under- 
taKng  on  so  la^  a  scale.     •    •    • 
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"The  repnUtion  of  die  school  beoama  such  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  dtj  to  those  who  include  education  u  an  object  of 
inquity.  It  was,  when  at  its  height  of  prosperity,  the  most  interast- 
ing  and  agreeable  school  I  ever  knew.  The  goTernmeDt  became 
easy.  So  lai^  a  nnmber,  when  once  brought  into  order,  had  a  pow- 
erfully controllinff  influence  over  unmly  minds.  Turbulent  boya, 
when  introduced,  iood  learned  that  they  had  no  power  to  disturb  ao 
Urge  a  nnmber,  aud  the  sooner  learned  they  to  submiL  We  had 
nailors  Avm  almost  all  parts  of  our  own  countiy,  and  many  distin- 
guished ones  from  Europe.  I  was  oorapelled  to  engage  in  a  corres- 
poadence,  and  answer  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  our  school  and 
system,  from  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 

"The  school  was  continued  until  about  the  rlose  of  the  year  1831, 
Its  opera^n  may  be  conudered  as  decidedly  snccesiful.  There  were 
about  400  pupils  in  A  at  the  time  of  its  closiog,  and  among  them 
were  children  of  the  most  respectable  Camilies  in  the  city.  It  was,  I 
believe,  at  the  time  of  its  inttitution,  the  Sret  and  the  only  pay-school 
in  this  country  established  on  the  pro/etstd  principle  of  cheap  and 
efficient  instracuon,  based  on  the  condition  of  the  adoption  and  em- 
ployment of  the  monitorial  system,  by  which  one  teacher  oao  com- 
muaicate  his  knowledge  to  lai^  numbers  of  pupils." 

The  discondnuanoe  of  this  school  waa  mainly  owing  to.  the  foot 
'  that  the  Society  of  Mechanics  aud  Tradesmen  of  New  York — the 
rooms  of  their  school  in  Chamben  street  having  become  too  small — 
made  so  liberal  an  offer  to  the  trustees  of  the  High  School  for  their 
premises  that  they  decided  to  accept  it.  But  its  influence  was  per- 
manently TaluaUe.  Indeed,  to  the  operation  of  the  High  School, 
during  die  several  years  of  its  continusnce,  conjoined,  as  it  was,  with 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Mineralt^,  Physiology,  Ac,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  that 
had  cost,  from  time  to  time,  nearly  t4,00l^  delivered  to  the  higher 
closaea  of  pupils,  may  be,  in  some  measure,  ascribed  that  pervading 
and  quickened  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  popular  education 
which  now  m  increasingly  engages  the  mass  of  the  thinking  members 
of  our  communitiw. 

During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  in  18S2,  Prof.  GriKOin  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discuttions  rektive  to  the  origin  and  proper 
remedies  of  die  disease,  and  in  the  piactical  measures  pursued. 

About  1827,  he  waa  appointed  prof«esor  of  chemistry  in  Rutgna' 
Medical  College,  an  institndon  established  by  Drs.  Hosack,  MoU, 
Francis,  and  HoNeven,  aeceders  from  the  Mew  York  Medical  School, 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  r^nU  of  the  uni*eisitj. 


g^s  'OB'*  otaxxm. 

Bat  tiiia,  like  iU  predeceaaor  fifteen  yean  before^  vat  iiftar  a  tbort 

tima  diKontinned. 

Id  ooDseqneDce  of  a  virit  to  FrovideDoe,  &.  I.,  Frof.  Oriscom  aoeeptr 
ed,  in  December,  1832,  the  uppointineiit  of  litwary  prinmpal  of  tbe- 
Yearlf  Meeting  Board! ng-8chool,  s  Friends'  hiatitutjon  at  that  place; 
having  had  no  regular  employnieDt  since  the  closing  of  the  High 
.  School.  He  held  Uiia  app«»ntnieDt  abont  two  yean,  exeroiaing  a  gen- 
eral auperriBion  of  the  school,  and  loctumig  on  nattinl  science  before 
some  societies  in  ProTidence.  But  at  the  end  of  this  tioie,  some  dif- 
ficulties, arisiog  froin  the  exeeeeive  amowit — m  some  of  the  mraa- 
gicg  committee  of  the  sdiool  eonndered  it — of  bit  salary,  ^1,500, 
and  from  some  matters  oonnected  with  the  Hioksite  controretsy,  io* 
duced  him  to  resign ;  although,  at  the  reqnert  of  the  committee,  he 
remained  six  months  longer,  until  midsummM  of  1S89. 

In  Uie  spring  of  1B36,  Prof.  Oriscom  vent  to  reside  with  bis  son- 
in-law,  Samuel  J.  Onmmere,  the  author  of  a  well-known  text-bo(A 
on  sarreying,  and  then  professor  of  mathematics  and  uatnrai  philoeo- 
pby  in  &i6  school  at  Wst  Haverford,  Penn.  Here,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  among  beloved  friends,  and  within  a  oonvenient  distance 
from  Philadelphia,  Frof.  Qrisoom  remained  a  few  years,  oocupying 
himself  in  revising  the  prot^heets  of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute ;  but  the  deattt  lint  of  one  daughter,  and  then  of  another, 
broke  ap  the  fomilies  there.  A  third  danghter  died  of  the  same  dis- 
order, a  pulmonary  tfbction,  in  1840.  In  January  of  1941,  he  lec- 
tured, by  invitation,  before  the  New  York  Lyceum,  on  the  conneotion 
between  goology  and  the  Mosaic  aooonnt  of  (he  creation,  with- sue- 
oem.  That  winter  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  lecturing  there  also,  and 
at  Burlibgton.  His  oonrse  at  the  latter  place,  where,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  reappeared  in  the  character  of  an  instructor,  exited 
so  much  interest  that  a  Lyceum  was  ejected,  and  for  some  years  used 
as  a  place  for  delivering  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

In  the  spring  of  1841.  Prot  Qriscom  onoe  took  estcbliabed  his 
residence,  as  he  had  before  contemplated  doing,  at  Burlington,  where 
he  rerided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  not  eagag^  in  any  oon- 
tinuous  and  laborious  employment,  but  never  losing  his  activity  or 
Industry,  and  always  interteted  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  good  and 
happiiwes  of  man.  In  184S,  he  attended,  with  great  sRtisiaotioD,  the 
convention  of  the  county  school  superintendents  of  New  York,  held 
at  Utioa,  where  be  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Mann, 
Oeorge  B.  Emerson,  and  other  eminent  ednoittors.  Ha  extended  Us 
journey  to  Rhode  Island,  and  while  absent  was  cAosea  one  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  of  Burlington,  which  office,  or  that  of  towJl 
superintendent^  he  oo&tinned  to  fill  until  nearly  up  to  his  death. 


In  tidditioD  to  the  privnte  and  public  coune  of  lectnrM  whicb  are 
•poken  of  ia  the  autobiograpbj,  there  were  ramj  othera  to  which  no 
alltuion  is  made  therein,  and  it  u  eilent  aliu>  reepecting  several  imti* 
tntione  of  benevolence  and  philantl^py  with  which  it  it  well  knowa 
he  wa«  coonect«d,  aiid  in  which  he  took  deep  interest 

On  the  11th  March,  1817,  the  New  York  Historical  Sodety  ap- 
pointed him  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoaophy. 

In  November  tA  the  same  jaar,  he  was  choeen  a  manager  of  the 
Mew  York  Auxiliary  Colonlnttioti  Society,  in  the  progreai  and  labors 
of  which  he  took  an  active  intereet  for  many  yeaia. 

In  1820,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Comwali  Lit- 
erary and  Philosopliical  Society.  In  Januaiy,  1833,  he  was  elected 
a  manajftr  of  the  New  York  Mecbanice'  Association.  Id  November, 
1823,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  York  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  oontinned  his  oonneotjon  with  tiiat  body  nnUl  hie 
removal  from  the  eity. 

In  May,  1820,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Feaoe  Soatttj.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  manifeatod  a  worm 
concern. 

The  following  extract  from  the  autobiography,  respecting  his  ooD- 
aectioD  with  the  lecturing  system,  is  ioterestiog. 

"Prom  the  attendance  of  lectures  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  Eurt^te,  wherever  opportunity  for  it  occurred,  my  coonotion  of  the 
henefiu  of  this  mode  of  imparting  and  receiving  instruction,  as  well 
as  my  taste  for  such  puniutt,  was  considerably  sharpened.  I  made 
some  valuable  additions  to  my  apparatus  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dub- 
lin; aud,  in  the  autumn  after  my  return,  reopened  my  oourse  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  They  were  very 
respectably  attended ;  but  I  was  convinced  that  a  much  more  geneml 
devotion  to  these  sources  of  knowledge  might  be  eiciled  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  New  York,  were  the  right  methods  pursued  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  them.  I  resolved  therefore  to  tiy  the 
effect  of  appliances  to  the  etprit  de  eorpt — the  clannish  spirit  which 
is  known  to  operate  forcibly  among  oertain  classes  of  society.  It  was 
this,  iu  some  degree,  which  had  &vored  my  success  in  a  young  ladies' 
class,  prior  to  my  going  abroad.  I  first  proposed  a  meehanta?  cUut. 
Consulting  some  ot  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  city,  I  was  encouraged  by  them  to  believe  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  although  upon  the  whole  they  deemed  the  low 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  desUtution  of  taste,  among  the 
working  classes  to  be  very  ioimical  to  the  prospect  of  much  success. 
I  ventured,  however,  to  give  a  public  invitation  to  a  general  meeting 
of  the  mechanics  at  my  lecture-room,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
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plan  for  their  benefit  The  meeting  wu  Urgelj  attended,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  moat  jndicions  and  well-informed  maater-roechaDics. 
The  result  was  an  attendance  lar]ger  than  the  room  would  cx>Dven- 
iently  accommodate.  In  additiO^  to  thin,  a  olas>  of  mechanic*'  apprm- 
tiett  wai  formed,  which  also  filled  the  room. 

'  "  The  Bucoesi  of  theae  incipieot  measoree  indnoed  me  to  try  the 
same  mode  of  procedure  with  respect  to  mtrehimU.  A  meeting  wu 
inviud,  it  was  well  attended,  the  project  was  advocated,  and,  as  in 
the  former  case,  committees  were  appointAI  to'  secure  the  patronage 
of  a  clsas.  The  soocess  was  easy,  and  the  class  was  Ifirge  and 
respectable. 

"Perhaps  it  may  not  involve  too  much  of  self-gratulation  to  brieve 
that  the  plans  thus  sug^ted  and  pursued  contributed  to  furnish,  <a 
at  least  to  foster,  the  germs  of  those  flourishing  mechanics'  and  mer- 
cantile library  lectures  which  now  distinguieh  the  commercial  empo- 
rium, and  the  taste  for  instruction  by  lectures  which  is  now  so  preva- 
lent in  Philadelphia  and  Boston." 

Ilis  last  effort  as  a  lecturer  was  a  oouise  on  chemistry,  delivered 
before  the  lyoeum  company  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  his  nativ*  town,  at  their 
request 

His  wide-spread  scientific  reputation  brought  him  numerous  appli- 
cations for  his  opinion  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics;  while  his  well- 
known  interest  in  every  movement  connected  with  the  progress  of 
education  and  virtue  among  the  masses,  and  in  every  way  tending  la 
improve  their  moral,  educational,  or  physical  condition,  crea'ted  a  de- 
sire, among  the  originators  and  promoters  of  philanthropic  mov«- 
menta,  that  his  name  should  be  nssodated  with  theirs. 

To  every  thing  connected  with  either  of  his  fevorile  sciences — 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Mineralogy — he  was  earnestly 
attentive ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  industry,  energy,  and  en- 
tliusiasm  displayed  by  John  Griscom,  in  his  repeated  and  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction,  by  his  familisr  popular  lectures  among  all 
classes — especially  mechmiics  and  apprentices — hnd  an  influence  in 
promoting  this  happy  change  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  of  his  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  wstchfiil  care  and  supervUion  exercised  by  him,  in  his  capadty 
as  school-tisitor,  at  Burlington,  over  the  schools  committed  to  his 
charge,  the  frequency  of  his  vigils,  the  minuteness  and  ability  with 
which  he  entered  into  all  tlie  details  of  discipline  and  study,  the  truly 
parental  regard  which  marlied  his  intercourse  with  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  discrimination  observed  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
fullness  and  freedom  of  liis  comments,  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
was  wjmt  to  commend  those  deserving  of  praise,  the  delicacy,  and 
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jat  earnertoeM,  of  hia  reproofs  and  Bu^eationi  of  unBndinaDb^ail 
thcM,  which,  from  a  kuowtedge  of  hia  character,  would  be  matten  of 
infeitiDce,  am,  in  faot,  alio  inattera  of  reooid.  Wilhiii  the  period  of- 
five  years,  inclutling  many  oiODtbs  of  infirmity  and  sicknesa,  the 
books  of  the  schools  show  that  be  has  recor<l«d  157  official  viwta,  and 
tome  of  these  were  made  even  after  he  was  prevented,  by  the  &ilure 
of  his  eynight,  from  notitig  bia  observationa  with  his  own  band.  In 
all  these  respects  he  has  left  an  example  of  the  oonscJeDtious  discharge 
of  a  voluDlary  and  patriotic  duty  worthy  of  all  oommeudation. 

As  a  partial  expoaent  of  Prof,  Oriscuni's  views  on  education,  we 
insert  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  Circular*  issued  by  Mr. 
Mann,  in  1B47,  to  eight  of  the  most  eminent  practical  teacben  of  the 
United  States,  asking  evidence  on  points  relative  to  certain  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  Masnachnsetta  school  system. 

"  I  admi,  now,  lo  Uw  «4  inmimm  qosMioiM.  Many,  like  myMlr,  n^  be  at  a 
IcHi  tar  gaod  dais  id  fpvtng  the  ptr  ctutagi. 

"  lit.  My  ooane  emhnetm  ■  prriod  of  practiosl  tcachiog  of  toitj-twa  or  lbr«« 
jcan.  It  iiKilBdea,  Gnt,  one  or  two  ;«an  in  (log)  ooonlry  scbool- bouses,  id  a 
«Hilh«n  coDDty  of  this  SlAle ;  ihirteen  yarn  in  the  little  rity  at  Barliuglon,  N. 
J.,  where  I  now  reside;  tweDly-Rve  In  the  city  of  Now  Torb,  (with  the  exoep- 
tioD  oTsyear  iptutin  Ennpe  oo  aecoout  of  bnltb;)  sod  two  sod  ■  lialf  years  in 
the  lilersry  charge  of  a  boardiDg-scbool  «f  tlie  Soojely  of  Friends,  St  PruvidcDce, 
R.  1.  Twelve  yean  have  eUpaed  uDOe  I  rdinqniabed  the  position  lut  nKntiooed, 
and  the  praotiea  of  teschiDg. 

"  ttd.  During  most  of  the  lime,  both  aeies  wera  noder  my  raparviaiof),  ioclnd- 

g  an  areragu  nnmber,  probably,  of  one  hondrrd.     Fur  several  yenn,  s  achoid 


of  five  hnndred  to  scTMi  bnndrvd  and  fifty  boys  oame  nnder  my  daily  chargv  "f  . 
intoMtioO  sad  teaching;  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  nine  time,  I  Lad  the  laak 
of  Teduring  to,  and  ovsrseeing,  the  upper  olsBae/oT  S  ichool  of  three  hundred 


"Tbe  whtde  nnmber  I  «so  soaroely  gneas  at.    Severd  tbooaandacJlhe  jnvenils 

"  This  doea  not  inelade  very  UDincroaa  cbases  of  adnll*  and  yonth  ihst  attended 
enuraes  d  pnblio  lectnrca,  which  I  gave  during  twcDty  year*  iD  the  city  of  Now 
York. 

"  My  belief  ia  that,  nnder  the  oonditjms  DMDtioned  in  the  question,  not  mure 
than  two  per  cent,  would  be  irrecUimsble  oniiianoea  to  looiety,  and  IhiU  niUfty- 
Gve  per  oent.  woold  be  aopporten  of  the  motal  wclbreotthecoaimnnily  in  which 
they  M  ■ '   ■      -    -    - 


nperane«,  alftndcr  or  deftDutlnD,  Ijinf,  cnitioDafy  In  dF^Iini, 

I  ih(  folLswInf  ipreifle  InqolrlH :— 

lu  bcm  rafifcd  In  Kbnal-kHpinr,  ud  wbMhcr  la  the  eoan- 


"  3.  Should  (It  aur  tchoBlt  he  kept  hj  mchen  orhlgti  Inltlltetut  ml  moral  qaallflcallonB, 
•Bd  ibogld  all  III*  ehlktan  Id  ilH  cniuiDiilij  ba  troiwM  wMhlB  tlM*>  wbnala.  br  ttn  sidbUw 
In  ■  jnr.  rron  Uieift  of  IburialhilofilrlMarHni  [hcDwIwlprapoRlan—wIial  per  cent. 
tft-ot  tuch  chMitrtn  u  JOD  h»<  under  yaat  tmrt  eonld,  In  yaor  oplnldn,  kc  b  Hhiuted 
sul  tnlMd  thuihtiruwnea,ea  (Diet  out  IBM  the  world.  wtaU  be  i  boMOl  lod  ssi  ■ 
dririmFnl,  mn  twDor  and  not  a  ahame.  fo  BKlnj  T  Or,  to  tfatd  Ihf  qumloh  In  a  fan«ral  Ibnn, 
\f  all  fhlTdmi  wtn  hroflfhl  wirliln  the  aahitar;  atHf  aurplcloua  InfluvDCte  I  hare  here  aufn 
poftd,  wbol  p«  emiase  oftlKB  MhhiM  you  pranawMa  U  bt  limlalHbla  and  hfpalM." 


tiMB  »w*-ialf  ff  om4  ptr  eeai.  til  tba  ehildmi  edneiMd  on  vhom  ■  win  i*^!* 
would  be  axnprlleil  to  proooaooe  tlko  doom  of  hopt^JeniieiB  And  irrpctumabiiily. 

"  Id  KothiDg  which  I  have  adTaomd,  hat  il  becD  my  iDlcntion  to  ■drocate  anj 
Motuiau  inftruBtioDiiD  dot  ■uhaolB,  or  uj  tliliu[  adrerte  to  Uut  Matntmy  limili 
of  the  Munohantti  Hbool  lyiletn.  I  therelnre  expr«»ly  diuvow  any  inteDtion 
to  reoomint^Bil  tnillii  or  dooH'tDn,  at  part  of  (he  iD«n1  iDitraalion  to  be  glMU  ia 
poUio  nhoola,  vhioh  ujr  believer  in  the  Kble  would  i  iimiiahlj  deem  ts  be 

Perhi)*  DO  moN  fitting  oonoliiaicm  of  tbti  brief  reviaw  of  PrufiMBOr  Qr^teota'* 
ptMio  Khool  labots  <■■  M  made,  tbaD  by  oomfnendipg  to  (he  atteottoa  of  tcacben, 
etery  where,  hi* 

RKCircysr  tkt  Rtgalation,  Btetifiattiaii,  and  SlimMlaticn  aftt  amall  ScktoL 

"  I.  Let  the  different  part*  be  oollsoted  tc^ether  prtainriy  at  the  appointed  hour 
Ib  the  moraJDg.  If  any  are  in  ihu  tmbil  of  b«ng  tardj,  give  them,  just  before 
thbir  aepanition  nt  the  close  of  the  school,  a  leclare  on  tliu  Ltnportanoe  of  pnoata- 
idity,  and  moke  them  repral  in  ooncert  •everal  wiae  prorerba  on  the  bcnefita  at 
pouctualily  and  tbe  evils  of  procraititialion,  &0.  Bat,  eapedally,  gira  thoee  who 
are  always  punctual  •ome  little  pririlege,  which  they  irill  vilas. 

"  n.  When  the  hoar  baa  arrived,  IH  tbe  door  be  shot,  and  spend  a  lew  minntM, 
first,  in  reading  a  thoft  portion  oTSoriptare — adding  any  remark*  that  may  ooour, 
by  way  of  advioe  or  enoonngeiiient.  It  wonld  be  well  (o  mention  the  aggregate 
Mmber  of  bod  marks  that  had  been  entered  tbe  day,  ta  amnMitaf  tbe  week, 
previovs,  and  note,  with  pleamra,  any  diminution.  If  an  inerease  ia  apparent,  Itt 
•arrow  and  r^ret  be  the  predominant  i  i[iiiwiiiii 

"III.  CcXHKter  every  indicatJoa  of  rcfk«ctanne«,  ohaliiuiey,  utd  perreraaneaa 
■a  a  nHmtal  diseaae,  requiring  the  beat  exermte  of  the  physioian'a  skill,  and  that 
the  beR  fee  ia  the  pleaaore  of  a  perfeot  oore.  Regard  idleneea  as  tbe  want  of  a 
healthy  oiroalalion  in  the  system,  wbioh  will,  in  all  probability,  be  remedied  by 
agreeable  stimnlanta — not  sphitnoua  but  tjriritnal,  not  oanstic  bat  pnngent,  not  an 
mneb  inflietiVB  aa  snasiTe^and  not  foi^etting  the  wocdetfnl  efluet  of  antiring 
perseveranoe. 

"  IV.  The  beat  generel  maxima  in  gorenment  are  fiNnitar  in  siada.  fartiter 
fa  Ti;  and  mur  vinrit  omnia.  The  best  kiod  of  argnment  if  the  org-imuiilini 
ad  Aominm;  that  is,  to  find  out  (he  peonliar  bias,  turn,  temperament,  IbiUe,  and 
Tirtoe  of  each  subject,  and  administer  aecordingly.  Henoe,  private  admanition  ia, 
la  general,  by  br  the  moat  (ffioacioua.  Regard  eveiy  Tiolmy  as  a  tiinmpb  that 
may  extend  beyond  the  limiti  of  time. 

"  V.  Render  every  atodj  as  pleanuit  aa  poanble  to  tbe  scholar ;  try  different 
ttwthoda;  make  them  believe  that  they  are  improiingj  let  the  older, or  the  n>or« 
•dTanoed,  aometimea  teach  those  btdow  them,  in  ordw  to  eneonrage  and  stimulate 
both. 

"  VI.  Spend  flfleen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  the  ckiae  of  the  school,  or  of  the 
morning  idarion,  in  a  lecture  on  some  sabjcct  or  department  of  knowledge  which 
the  laiger  portinn  may  understand.  TTse  the  blaok-board  aa  a  aubat'rtule  Ibr  ap- 
paratus. Every  teaaber  may  render  thia  eieniiae  ;deaaant  and  useful  two  or  three 
lines  a  week. 

"  VII.  Let  all  thoaa  who  oan  write  learn  la  expren  th^r  thoughts  on  paper, 
and  eneonrage  them,  at  stated  perioda,  to  itteriit  titmatlct;  or  to  eiprea  their 
own  TiewBof  their  own  improvement  in  learning,  in  industiy,  in  good  habits  and 
disposiliona,     Thia  exercise  has  aooietimea  led  to  reformation. 

"  VIII.  Preserre,  «s  br  as  practicable,  a  pleaaant  inlerconrae  with  the  porcnta. 
With  B  amall  aoboal,  thia  may  be  done  bj  oalla  made  once  in  a  while,  if  only  lor 
a  few  minntea." 

During;  tb«  two  last  jean  of  hia  life,  Prof.  Griacom's  power  of  visioa 
graduAllj  &i]ed  him,  and  he  b«caine  unable  to  read.  In  the  bogin- 
ning  of  18fi2,  the  bronchial  difficulties,  which  had  for  a  ooneiderabi* 
time  troubled  him,  began  to  become  serioua,  and  he  showed  evident 
tigta  of  yielding  to  thoracic  disease.  He  reiiated  the  disorder  until 
the  26lh  of  Febrtiary,  when  be  died,  peacefully  and  apparently  with- 
out pain,.in  the  teventy-eightb  7ear  of  his  life. 
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JOHN  GRISCOM.  g4^ 

He  WRS  interred  in  the  city  of  BurliDgton,  on  the  first  of  Marcb,  the 
faaeral  urvicea  bein^  held  in  the  Frieods'  mee^ng-house,  the  galleiy 
of  which  TTu  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  achoola,  in  charge 
of  the  tnuteee.  Hi*  worthy  fneod  aod  companion  from  his  youth 
up,  Richard  Hott,  paid  aa  eloquent  tribute  to  fail  character  as  a  man 
and  t,  Ghriitian ;  and  at  the  grave,  Eliza  Oaraey,  in  a  short  addresa, 
mode  feeling  allusion  to  the  infirmity  of  vision  of  his  latter  years, 
which  she  said  was  sent  to  him  in  mercy,  that  he  might  more  clearly 
discern  the  beauties  of  tlte  Heavenly  Kingdom  with  his  spiritual  eye. 
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To  GennBDy,*  nt  a  whole,  aj  one  people,  and  not  to  any  partteular 
atate  of  Uennanj,  a«  now  recognized  on  the  map  (^Europe,  belongs  tho 
credit  of  firtt  thoroughly  organiziag  a  lyitem  of  public  education  under 
the  adminitfration  of  the  civil  power.  Here,  too,  education  first  asBumed 
the  foriD  and  name  of  a  acienee,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  training 
children  wai  firal  taught  •yitematically  in  Hmiiiariet  established  hi  thii 
■}iecial  purjHMe. 

But  not  to  Germany,  or  to  any  one  peoj^e  or  any  civil  anthoritf  any 
where,  but  to  the  ChristioD  Church,  belongs  the  higher  credit  of  first  in*  . 
■tiiuting  the  public  school,  or  mther  the  parochial  school,  for  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  poor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  which  thiami^ty 
element  of  modem  society  asBuniBd.  Afler  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  whenever  a  Christian  church  was  planted,  or  religious  in- 
stitutions established,  there  it  was  the  aim  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  found,  in  same  form,  a  school  for  the  nurture  of  children  and 
yAuth  for  the  service  of  religion  and  duties  of  society.  Passing  by  the 
ecclesiasticBl  and  catechetical  schools,  we  Gnd.^  as  early  as  5^,  the  council 
of  Vaison  strongly  recommending  the  establishment  oT  village  schools. 
Id  800  a  synod  at  Mayence  ordered  that  the  parochial  priests  should  have 

'  Hr.  W.  B.  IllckHB,  Id  bli  Tduibic  punphlct,  tntillad  "Diudi  md  Oenam  SeliaeU," 
pukll.liHl  In  Lo«h>D  In  ISM.  well  •»■ : 

DM  niiani  u  dlRincI  (rom.  ud  IndrprndrM  of  nth  lAba,  u  Pr*nu  uid  9niiD.  nr  u  RuHii 
■nd Oru)  Brluln.  Buh  or  Iht  Onnnin  ttito  b Inlliiciuid nan DTlna  bT  ntrj  other :  iha 
wholf  IjinilncioHJuiu-iKirillon.ind  twiDf  lloked  (ofelher  br  Ihe  band  or  ■  conmon  Iio- 
fni*  ■»)  llttraluri.  Tbe  boundirf  Hn*  Ihul  iFiiimtsi  PruMlii  fcina  Hhk  on  am  sida,  or 
JtoDi  Buonr  on  aiuthBr.  1*  noi  mare  dcflnid  Ihu  llul  of  auiuiiijor  pirlih  Is  Rulmid,  A. 
won*  in  1  field,  or*  post  painrrd  wilh  ■trlixs.  In  ■  public  nBd.tnfonns  ibr  irsTdrr  thil  he  Is 
puiinf  (rom  ooa  «ue  Inio  aDother,  that  Iheae  terrilorlil  dlvitlam  make  DO  eliann  in  Ihe  rrtu 
ehararjeriwlca  of  Ihe  people:  whalerer  Ihe  name  oT  the  Bate,  Drtheularar  the  Nrlpta,  th* 
pHipte,w)lhlnere]Tjin!TlDclaldlirerencaa,araIheaami:  fram  the  Baltic  M  ItieAdriulc  Ihef 
art  aini  Oermana.    The  national  aplrllmaTalwaTi  be  plheredrrom  Ihe  nallooil  ■aiira.and  In 

nutaaa  beloDftnf  laoueummoDooaalrj,  aamiT  be  (Uhered  from  (be  bitDwlDi  r-Tnirn  ftf 
SaoDf  am.  Amdl:— 


"WhilewBlrr  dMBa  German  oklml  Adorn  Iht  bniliBUM  of  ih*  Rhisa  1 

nta  Falherlaod:  kmii'allhonllaumat  Oh  na,  ah  no.  not  Ihere.  alone, 

la  U  Saiaria,— ^loBjr  1  The  land,  with  pridF.  irg  call  oar  0 

There,  on  Ihe  iahlc'a  plaina  oriaBd  1  la  la  ■»  aarmw  reatn  MOfloedt^  ' 

Or  mid  Ihe  Alpaor  SnilierlaiHll  Where'er  he  hean  hia  oallTelonfu 

AiMrta.  Ihe  Aariallr.  ihorea  1  When  hynna  or  pralae  lo  Gnd  an 

Or  wtm*  Ihe  ProialaB  ufle  toani  There  la  hIa  Falh>rlan<l,  and  he 

Or  whare  hilla  coTcrad  h/  iha  rina,  Baa  but  ose  counliT— GtrmaiiT  1" 
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sehoola  in  the  towns  and  villages,  thai  the  little  children  of  all  the  faith- 
fol  might  leam  letlera  from  them ;  "  let  them  receive  and  teach  theao 
with  the  uiinoBl  charity,  that  they  thenuelvea  may  thine  aa  the  stare  for 
ever.  Let  them  receive  do  remuneration  IVom  their  acbolars,  unless  what 
the  parents  through  charity  may  voluntarily  ofier."  A  council  at  Rome, 
Jn  836,  under  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that  there  should  be  three  hind^  of 
Bchoois  established  throaghout  Christendom;  episcopal,  parochial  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  olhera  wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and 
opportunity.  In  B38,  Lotheitv  I.  promulgated  a  dea«e  to  establish  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  "in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  all,  and  thai  there  may  be  do  excuse  drawn  from 
poverty  and  the  dilficuity  of  repairing  to  remote  places."  The  third 
council  ofLatoran,  in  1179,  says:  "Bince  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  pious 
mother,  is  bound  to  provide  that  opparfunity  for  learning  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  pairirooiiial  riches, 
be  it  ordained,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  master  to  tench 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis."  This  decree  was  enlarged  aod 
again  enforced  by  Inciocent  III.  in  the  year  1215-  Hence,  in  all  colleges 
of  canons,  one  bore  the  title  of  th«  scholastic  canon.  The  council  of 
Lyons,  in  I2I5,  decreed  "that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  eetablished  a  school  and  a 
teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  wlio  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
other  poor  scholora  gratis  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend 
should  be  assigned  him."* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  school,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood— every  where  the  offspring,  and  companiou  of  the  Church ;  sliaring 
with  her,  in  large  measure,  the  imperfections  which  attach  to  all  new 
institutions  and  all  humao  instrumentalities;  encountering  peculiar  diffi- 
culties from  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  people  through  which  it  passed, 
and  which  it  was  its  niiaBioo  to  enlighten;  and  every  where  crippled  by 
insufficient  endowments,  unqualified  teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  text 
books,  and  necessary  aids  to  instruction  and  illustration.  The  discovery 
nflheartofprintingjin  1440,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  at 
prices  which  brought  them  more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  study  and  use  of  the  vernacular  language  by  scholars  and 
divines,  and  particularly  its  employment  in  the  printing  nf  the  Bible, 
hymns,  popular  songe,  school  books,  and  in  religious  instruction  gener- 
ally; the  recognition  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  higher  civil  power,  of  the  right,  duty  and  interest  of  the 
state,  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of  (he  church,  to  provide  liberally 
and  efficiently  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth;  and  above  all, 
the  inteniie  activity  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  religious  movement 
of  Luther,  in  the  early  part  of  the  si  tieenth  century ;  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  inlheinterprelationoftheecripturee;  the  break- 
ing up  of  existing  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  (he  diversion  of  funds 

*  Dlfbj'i  HoTM  CulHtlcL 


$iO  HmroKT  or  ntounT  bbqutwn  n  obbiunt. 

fttttn  religioiu  lo  educational  parpoaw, — all  then  ceumm,  combiMd  with 
Um  general  progtem  ofsooieiy,  co-operated  to  iatroduce  an  odvanlageoui 
change  in  the  organisation,  admiDiatralioii,  ioatruclion  and  diBoiplJne  ot 
the  popular  KhooL  But  the  pragresa  aotaally  made  from  year  to  ytar, 
and  century  even  to  century,  vraa  «low,  and  aAer  three  hundred  year*  of 
efiort,  there  ib  much  yet  to  be  done  even  in  those  state*  and  communitiM 
which  have  accomplished  the  most  loward  improviag  the  outward  or- 
ganization and  inetrumenlalitiea  of  the  schools,  and  above  all  its  internal 
life  m  the  irapnved  qualification  and  poeition  of  the  teaehere— Tor  aa  ii 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  ichooL  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  tho  more 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  popakr  education  in  Qenneny,  and 
through  Germany,  of  Modem  Burope,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  at 
this  time  and  in  this  connection.  Among  these  mme*  standi  promiaeot 
that  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1526,  Luther  says:* 

"  Since  WB  are  all  required,  and  especially  the  magistratej,  above  all  other 
things,  to  educate  the  yonih  who  arc  bora  and  are  growing  u^  among  us,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  ways  of  Tlriue,  it  is  needftal  that 
we  have  schools  and  preschen  and  pastors.  If  Uie  parents  will  not  reform, 
they  must  go  tbeir  way  to  rnrn,  but  if  the  youu^  are  aeglecled,  and  len  without 
etlocalion,  U  is  the  fault  of  the  state;  and  Ihe  effect  will  be  ihal  the  conniry 
will  swarm  wiLh  vile  and  lawlm  people,  so  that  oar  safety,  no  less  than  Itae 
CiimmaDd  of  God  reqoireth  i»  to  foresee  and  ward  olf  the  evil."  He  maintains 
ill  that  letter  that  the  government,  "  as  ihenaiurel  guardian  of  all  the  youag," 
hn3  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools.  "  Wbal  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  a  state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lexe  ufiach  state  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  Ihe  training  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  and  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  lo  pay  Ihe 
expense,  and  are  already  hardened  with  tales,  then  Ihe  monastic  ftands,  which 
were  originally  given  for  such  purposes,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  way  lo  re- 
lieve the  ^pie.  The  cloisters  were  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  diffi. 
calt  question,  what  was  (o  be  done  with  their  funds,  Luther  settled  in  this  judi- 
cious manner.  How  nearly  did  he  approach  (o  the  policy  now  so  extensively 
adopted  In  this  cottniry,  of  supporting  schools  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  t^ 
funds  appropriated  for  (hat  purpose. 

In  1534  he  wrote  a  remarkable  nroduction,  entitled  "  An  Address  to  lb« 
Common  Cotmcils  of  all  the  Cities  of  Germany  In  behalf  of  Christian  Schools," 
(rem  which  a  few  passages  may  here  be  extracted.  After  some  iniraduciory 
remarks,  he  comes  directly  (o  his  point,  and  says  lo  hia  coontrymen  coUeo- 
tively: 

"  I  entreat  you,  in  God's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  yonlh,  not  lo  think  so 
lightly  of  this  matter  as  manv  do.  It  Is  a  grave  and  serious  thing,  alTeciing 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world,  that  we  apply  our- 
selves to  Ihe  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  yoong If  so 

much  be  expended  every  year  in  weapons  of  war,  roads,  dams,  and  countless 
other  things  of  the  sort  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city ;  why  shonld  not 
we  expend  as  mnch  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorantyonih,  to  [uovide  ihem 
with  skillful  leacliers  1  God  hath  verily  visited  ns  Cfermans  in  mercy  and 
given  us  a  truly  golden  year.  For  we  now  have  accomplished  and  learned 
young  men,  adorned  with  a  knowledge  of  literatnte  and  an,  who  conld  be  of 
great  service  If  employed  to  teach  the  young.    .    .    . 

Even  if  the  parents  were  qualified,  and  were  also  Inclined  lo  leach,  they  have 
so  much  else  to  do  in  iheir  business  and  hon.sehoM  affairs  that  they  can  nol  find 
the  time  to  edneaie  their  children.    Thns  there  is  a  neeesiily  Ihal  public  teach- 

•  Th«  rullawlnf  Hinel*  *»  takea  Irom  Or.  Btutl  "  Lfft  gT  JTiirtin  Lulkxr,"  publubflt  bt 
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anlM  profidBd.  Otherwise  each  oike  would  hare  to  teach  his  own  [Jiildren, 
which  would  be  for  the  common  people  too  great  a  burden.  Many  a  fine  bojr 
would  be  neglected  on  account  oipovenr;  and  manf  an  orphan  wonld  sofler 
fiom  the  n«tigeiiee  of  guardians.  And  tbose  who  have  no  childrai  wotild 
■ol  (rouble  ihemsetreB  at  all  about  the  whole  matter.  Therefore  it  becometb 
rulera  and  mseislrates  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  diligeuce  in  respect  10  th« 
education  oriEc  ;□□□;. 

The  diligent  and  ploii*  teaclier  who  proper]]'  instmcleih  aikd  Iralneih  ilie 
young,  can  never  be  fully  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  lo  rea7e  mj  office 
as  preacher,  I  would  next  chose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  orbors;  fori 
know  that,  next  lo  preaching,  Ibis  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  moet  useml  tdcs- 
liiHi ;  aikd  I  am  HM  quite  anre  which  of  the  two  ia  the  belter;  for  it  Is  bard  to 
Telbrm  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  brealclng." 

In  1027,  H  TMJtBtion  waa  made  ofifae  cfaorche*  and  •cboola  of  the  elee- 
toTHte  of  Saxony,  in  which  more  thaD  thirty  men  were  employed  a  whole 
year.  The  result  in  respect  to  education  naa,  that  the  "  Saxon  achotd 
syalem,"  aa  it  was  called,  was  drawn  up  by  the  joint  labors  of  Luther  and 
Mebncthon ;  and  IhtiB  the  Toundation  was  laid  lor  the  magnificent  organ- 
isation ofschoc^  to  which  Germany  owes  so  much  of  her  present  fame- 
In  a  letter  to  Margrave  George,  of  Bradenburg,  Ju!y  18,  1529  :— 


tinoe  to  stand  till  their  inmates  die  out Secondly,  it  would  be 

exceedingly  wall  to  establish  in  one  or  two  placet  in  the  principality  a  learned 
school,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nut  law,  and  all 
the  ans,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  counFelois,  &c,,  may  be 
taken  for  the  whole  principality.  To  this  object  should  the  income  of  the 
doisiera  and  other  religioas  foondations  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  an  honorable 
support  to  learned  men;  two  in  iheology,  two  in  law,  one  in  medicii^e,  one  in 

malhemallcs,  and  four  or  five  for  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  A.'c 

Thirdly,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  good  schools  for  children  should  be  es- 
tablished, from  which  those  who  ate  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be  taken 
and  trained  up  for  the  public" 

Under  these  instructioiM  and  appeals  a  school  lavr  was  adapted  in 
Wirtemberg  in  1559,  and  modified  in  156&;  in  Saxony  in  1560,  and 
improved  iti  1580;  in  Hesse  in  1565;  and  in  Brandeoberg,  elill  earlier; 
which  recognized  and  provided  for  the  claasificalion,  inspection,  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools  on  substantially  the  same  plan  which  prevails  to 
this  day  throughout  Germany. 

The  pedagogical  work  of  Luther — his  labors  to  imfKuve  the  method  <^ 
inBlraction — were  continued  by  Trotzendori)*  in  Goldberg,  from  1530  to 
1556;  by  Sturm,  b  Strasbourg,  from  1550  to  I5S9;  by  Neander,  in  Ile- 
feld,  fiom  1570  to  1595,  whoeeKhools  were  all  Normal  Schools,  in  the 
original  acceptation  of  the  term,  jxUlem  or  model  scbools,  of  their  time. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Wolfgang  Ratieh,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein, 
b  1571 ;  by  Christopher  Helwig,  born  near  Fmnkfort,  in  ISSl ;  and  by 
Amos  Comenius,  bom  at  CoQina,  in  Moravia,  lo  1592 ;  who  all  labored, 
by  theirnrritinga,  and  by  wganizing  schools  and  courses  of  instruction,  to 
dueeminate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Comenius  waa  invited  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1631,  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
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dueing  his  method  into  the  public  ioBtitutions  of  that  countiy.  Bat  m- 
ternal  comiaotiooa  iolerrapted  and  ultimately  defeated  his  plans. 

In  1618,  the  religious  var — koown  as  the  Tlurtt/  Year^  war — broke  oat 
in  Germany,  and  for  an  entire  generation  awept  over  the  land,  maMing 
harf'eet  fields,  destroying  cities,  tearing  fathers  from  the  protection  ot 
their  familiea,  scattering  teachera  and  schoola,  and  arreating  th«  progrCM 
ofall  spiritual  and  edaeational  improvetnent  AtCbeeloseof  thevar,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  etatea  during  its  progress^  the  civil  government  be- 
gan to  take  effectual  etepa  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  al  achool, 
by  making  it  OHiipulaary  on  parents,  on  penalty  of  6ne  and  imprisonment 
for  neglect,  to  send  them  during  a  certain  age.  This  was  first  attempted 
in  Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Heiideshein),  in  1663 ;  and  in  Fnuaia,  in  1669 ;  and 
Calemberg,  in  1681.  About  this  period,  two  men  appeared,  Philip  J. 
Spener,  bom  in  the  Alsace  in  1G35,  and  Augustus  Herman  Frnnke,  bora 
at  Lobeck  in  1663 ;  who,  the  first  by  the  invention  of  the  catcchetie 
method,  and  the  last,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house  at  Halle  in  1696,  were  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  orphui-house  at  Halle,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
practical  Christian  charily,  and  the  evar^xtending  results  of  educational 
labor.  While  pastor  of  Glauchn,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  with  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  he 
was  equally  distressed.  To  relieve  at  once  their  physical  and  apiriiual 
destitution,  he  invited  old  and  young  into  his  house,  and  while  he  distributed 
alms,  h%  at  tbe  same  time  gave  oral  and  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  benefit  the  orphan  children  still 
more,  he  took  a  fen  into  his  family  ill  1694,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gifts  of  the  charitable,  he  resorted  to  the  fallowing  expedient,  according 
to  his  bfograpfaer,  Dr.  Ouerike : 

"He  eansed  a  box  lo  be  fastened  np  in  the  parlor  of  the  pa rsonafce- boose, 
and  ivroie  over  it, '  Wboso  balh  ibis  irorld's  goods,  and  sMih  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shudeih  np  his  botrela  or  compassion  from  him,  how  dvelleih  tbe 
love  of  God  in  him  1  (1  John  iii.  17,)  and  undemealh,  '  Every  one  accardinj^as 
he  porposGfh  in  his  bean,  so  let  him  give;  not  KrudgiDglyoroCiiecessiiy;  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  (3  Cor.  Ix.  17.)  This  boi,  which  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  casual  gil^  of  ibose  who  visiled  Frankj,  was  filed  an 
at  the  commencement  of  1695 ;  and  not  in  vain.  The  passage  (9  Cor.  ir.  8,1 
had  fallen  in  his  way.  a  short  time  before  this  circuin stance,  aod  now  oecurrei] 
tbe  IncidesL  related  in  his  letter  to  Schadi,  '  This,'  says  he,  'served  to  show 
me,  how  God  is  able  to  make  us  abound  in  every  good  work.' 

'  After  the  poor's-boi  had  been  fixed  up  in  my  dwelling  abont  a  qnarler  of  a 
year.'  relates  Franki, '  a  certain  person  put,  at  one  lime,  four  dollars  and  six- 
teen groschen  into  iL  Oo  taking  this  sum  into  my  hand,  I  exclaimed  with 
great  liberty  of  faith, — This  is  a  considerable  sam,  with  which  something  really 
eood  IQU.1I  be  accomplished ;  I  will  commence  a  school  with  it  for  the  poor. 
Without  conferring,  therefore,  with  flesh  ana  blood,  and  acting  nader  tbe  im- 
pulse of  faith,  I  made  arran^meot  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  amount  of 
two  dollars,  snd  en^°ed  a  poor  student  to  inslnicl  the  poor  children  for  a  couple 
of  hours  dailv,  promising  to  $:lve  him  six  groschen  weekly  for  so  doing,  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  meanwhile  grant  more ;  since  in  this  manner  a  couple  of 
dollars  would  be  spent  in  eiRbt  weeks,' 

FrBok*,  who  was  ready  lo  ofler  up  whatever  he  had  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbor,  fixed  npou  the  aate-chamber  of  his  study,  for  the  school-room  of  ibo 
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fom  AMrm,  who  began  regnlail^  lo  nedra  Inairneiioii  at  Easter,  1SB6.    b 


deineath, '  He  that  lialh  pilytipoa  the  poor,  lendeth  to  ihelAid;  liul  that  which 
lia  hath  rirea,  will  he  pay  Urn  af^ii,'(Pro7.  zii.  17.) 

At  Wliitsiuiide,  Fraaki  was  Tuiwd  by  sodw  Trieiids,  who  veiemnch  pleased 
at  hig  effurts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  cnniribuied  a  fev  dollars. 
tHhen  also  gave  amall  doutioBfl,  fhim  time  lo  time,  to  the  school-bnT.  Sooit 
after  WhitMBitde,  when  lotne  at  the  townspeople  uw  bow  r^olarly  the 
childreo  of  the  poor  received  inslmi^ion,  they  becam  desirous  of  teudinx  ibeir 
children  likewise  to  the  same  leacber,  and  offered  lo  pay  bim  weekly  a  Kioa- 
cben  for  each  child ;  so  [hat  the  teacher  now  receii>ed  uxieca  grotchen  weekly 
for  a  £ve-hoDrs'  daily  iDstnieiioo.    The  nnmber  of  Ui  sebolaia,  that  aummer, 


school  tl^  tuoic  wUllngly.    Donatioos  in  money,  aiid  linen,  fbr  abirls  for  the 
poor  children,  began  now  lo  airire  &oni  other  placex. 

Aboot  WhilsDniide  of  the  same  year,  Franks  laid  also  the  Am  fiiondatloQ 
Ibr  what  was  subsequently  called  the  royal  school.  The  widow  of  a  nobleman 
desired  him  to  send  her  a  domestic  tnior  for  her  own,  and  one  of  ber  friend's 
children.  Be  foond  no  one  who  was  sofficiently  far  adranced  in  his  studies, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  patents,  losend  tbelr  ehildreti  to  Halle,  and  that 
be  would  then  provide  for  their  edacadon.  by  able  teachers  and  gnBidians. 
The  parents  aneed  to  this  plan;  and  a  lew  months  afierward,  an  additional 
DDmberof  youths  were  sent,  and  ^nxoriglnatedlheseminary  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  I7Q9,  consisted  of  an  inspector,  twenty-three  teachers,  and  seveniy- 
iwoaeholaia;  and  in  1711,  fay  means  of  Fnnki's  ezarlioDB,  had  a  building  ap- 
propriated eicloiiTel?  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  jear,  1695,  Franki  unexpectedly  and  nnaolicil- 
edly  received  a  very  considerable  contribtition ;  for  a  peison  of  rank  wrote  to 
hicn  with  the  offer  of  hve  hnodicd  dollars,  for  the  purpose  cJdisiribDliou  among 
the  pool,  and  especially  among  the  indigent  students.  This  money  was  shonly  ■ 
afterwatd  paid  over  to  him.  He  then  selected  twenty  poor  students,  whom  he 
BSaisted  with  a  weekly  donation  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  gnnchea ;  '  and  this,' 
says  he, '  was  in  reality  the  orlg:ii]  of  the  poor  stodenls'  participating  to  the  piea- 
eot  hour,  in  the  benefits  of  the  orphan-house.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  no  longer  sufficient  loom  In  the  pai^nage  for  the 
increasing  number  of  scholars;  he  therefore  biteda  echool-ttximof  oneof  bis 
neighbors,  and  a  second  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  He  then  divided  the 
•etiolars  into  two  classes,  and  provided  a  separate  teacher  for  the  cblldien  of 
the  townspeople,  and  another  for  tbe  children  of  the  poor.  Each  teacher^ve 
four  hours  instnietion  daily,  and  received  a  guilder  weekly,  besides  lodging 
and  firing  gratia. 

But  Franks  was  somi  made  to  tee,  thttmany  a  hopeful  child  wsa  deprived, 
wheaoniofsehool,  of  all  the  benefit  he  received  in  it.  The  Idea  therefore 
occoned  to  him,  in  the  auinmn  of  1695,toanderiake  the  entire  charge  and  edu- 
cation  of  a  limited  number  of  children ;  'and  this,' says  he, 'was  the  first  in- 
citement I  fklt,  and  the  first  Idea  oflhe  erection  of  an  orphan-house,  even  before 
I  possessed  the  smallest  funds  for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  thia  plan  lo 
some  oi  my  friends,  a  pious  individoal  felt  induced  lo  fund  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  that  puroose,— twenty-five  dollars  for  the  interest  on  which  - 
were  to  be  paid  over  every  Christmas,  which  has  also  been  regularlv  received. 
On  reSec ting  upon  this  instance  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  wished  to  seek  out  some 
poor  orphan  child,  who  mi^t  be  supported  by  the  yearly  interest.  On  this, 
four  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  all  of  the  same  familv,  were  brought  to 
me.  I  ventuied,  in  confidence  upon  God,  lo  receive  the  whole  four:  but  as  one 
of  them  was  taken  by  some  other  good  people,  only  three  wereleit;  but  afonnh 
soon  appeated  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  taken.  I  look  therelb;* 
tttese  four;  placed  them  with  religious  people,  and  gave  them  weekly  half  a 
aoltar  for  the  bringing  up  of  each.  On  litis,  it  happened  to  me,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  that  when  we  venture  to  give  a  gnjschen  to  the  poor  in  faith,  we  feel 
afterward  no  hesitation  In  veninring  a  dollar  upon  the  same  principle.  For 
alter  having  once  begnti  in  God's  name,  to  receive  a  few  poor  orphans  wiihont 
uy  human  prospect  of  certain  assistance,  (for  the  Interest  of  the  five  hundred 
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didUn  was  DM  snfieionl  to  feed  etti  elottoasiitgteoiic,)  I  boldly  left  It  U  Ibe 
liordio  Riskenplbr  whatever  might  be  deficient.  Hence  the  orphan-bouie  was 
bj  no  meana  comroenced  tad  founded  upon  any  certain  ^um  in  hand,  or  on  the 
asaurances  of  peraons  of  rank  to  take  a[vD  theo]3elre!>  the  cosi  and  charges,  or 
Dpon  aDf  thing  of  a  aimilsr  nature,  as  waa  soiwbfaently  reported,  and  aeaome 
were  incJiaed  to  suppose ;  bat  solelf  &nd  simpl;  in  reliance  on  the  tiring  God 

'  The  daj  after  I  had  niidenaken  the  eharga  of  the  Ibnr  orphan*  abore-aieB* 
tioned,  two  more  were  added;  the  next  dar,  another;  two  dajs  afterward,  a 
foonh,  and  one  more  aller  thelapseof  a  weeK.  So  that,  on  the  IGih  NovAnber, 
1696,  there  were  already  nine,  who  were  placed  with  piona  people.'  He  6ied 
npon  Geo^  Henir  Neubaner,  a  RtodeBt  of  divinity,  to  have  the  oTerai^t  of 
their  education  and  their  bringing  up.  'Meanwhile,'  continues  he,  'the  faithful 
God  and  Father  of  the  fatherlesi,  who  Is  able  to  do  abundanlly  abore  what  we 
can  ask  or  think,  came  so  powerfully  lo  my  aid,  thai  foolish  reason  could  never 
bave  expected  it.  For  he  moved  the  heaiiaof  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had 
given  me  the  Ave  hundred  dollars  already  mentioned,  to  present  me  with  an 
additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginnlog  of  (he  winter.  And  io 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  another  person  of  rank  was  incited  to  send  me  threa 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  attention  to  the  poor.  Another 
ladividnalgave  a  hundred  doliats,  and  oihera  gave  donations  of  smaller  sutns.' 

Franki  Ead  hitherto  distributed  the  money  destined  for  the  poor  students 
weekly ;  bat  in  1GB6,  the  idea  occotred  to  him,  ioslead  of  a  weekly  allowance, 
to  give  Ihemdin&ergralitltoiisly;  'in  the'firm  confidence  in  God,  that  he  would 
front  time  to  time  aend  such  supplies,  as  to  enable  this  arrangement  to  be  con- 
tinued.' Bv  this  he  expected  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  poor  students ;  be 
could  also,  in  this  manner,  beeome  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  posses*  a 
belter  insight  into  their  life  and  conduct ;  and  lastly,  leiirain  the  applications 
of  the  less  needy,  '  who  would  gladly  have  been  more  delicately  fed.'  Two 
open  tables  were  therefore  provided — each  for  twelve  poor  siudenis ;  and  Ibat 
ooe  thing  might  assist  the  other,  be  selected  the  teachers  of  the  charity-acbool 
Ihim  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  teacheis'  seminary,  which  afterward 
gradnally  arose  out  of  It. 

The  schools  of  the  children  of  the  townspeople  who  paid  a  certain  avra  fbr 
their  insiracliotx,  though  inadequate  to  the  expense,  were  separated  from  the 
school  for  the  poor,  al  the  request  of  the  townspeople  themselves^  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1697,  another  school  was  added  for  those  tradesmen's  children  who 
were  instructed  in  theelements  of  supeiior science.  About  this  time  abw,  mora 
classes  were  required  in  the  orphan  school,  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  received  separate  instruction,  and  when  aar 
of  the  fornKr  manifested  abiliiie.<<,  (hey  neie  E^ain  separated  from  itie  rest,  and 
institicted  in  languages  and  the  sciences  bv  particular  teachers.  Id  May,  1699, 
Franki  united  this  class  of  the  orphan  children  with  the  class  of  the  Irade*- 
men's  ehildi^n,  who  likewise  received  superior  instruction.  These  arrange- 
ments for  imparting  a  niore  learned  education,  show  us  the  mdimenis  from 
whence  the  Latin  school  or  Gymnasiimi  afterward  developed  itself  in  Frankt'a 
institoiioos,  which  in  1709  was  attended  bv  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  children, 
of  whom  sixty-four  were  orphans,  divided  Into  seven  classes ;  and  In  1730^ 
by  more  than  five  hundred  pupils. 

At  tbe  time  of  hia  desth,  the  Orphan  House,  or  Halllsche  Waiseit- 
haua,    embrat^  all  the  instituliona  whidi  now  b«Iong  to  tt. 

1.  Tbe  Orphan  Aiylum,  eatabliahed  in  1694,  in  which  over  6,000  or^ 
.  phana  had  been  educated,  up  to  1838,  gratnitously.     Such  of  tbe  boys  aa 

manifest  peculiar  talent,  are  prepared  for  the  univeraily,  and  aupported 
there. 

2.  The  Royal  Padagogiwn,  founded  in  1^Q6,  for  the  education  of 
children  of  rich  and  Doble  famiiie*.  Up  to  1839,  2^50  iodividuala  hod 
been  educated  in  this  boarding  ioatitutiuo.  The  proSta  of  thia  achod  arc 
paid  ov>r  to  the  orphan  asylum. 
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a  The  Latin  School,  aataUuhed  in  1697,  Ibr  papl*  tnm  abroad,  of 
IcM  wealthy  Condi  tion  than  the  fanner,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 

4.  The  GemuxK  School,  for  boya  and  girla  whoM  parents  do  not  wish 
to  give  them  a  claidc  education. 

Tbew  wveral  schook  number  from  3,000  to  4,000  piipil8,*of  every  age, 
and  in  every  itudy.  Besides  theae  tcboola  there  are  other  featare*  in  the 
iiMtitution. 

5.  The  Canttein  Bible  Pnti,  establiahed  in  1712,  to  fumiah  the  Bible 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  pn£v»  on  the  mIs  of  an  edition  are  applied  to 
diminiah  the  expense  of  the  next  edition. 

6.  A  lAbrary,  commenced  by  Franks  by  setting  apart  his  own  books 
for  the  use  of  his  Bcboola,  and  which  now  number  20,000  volumes. 

7.  An  Apothecary't  Shop,  commenced  by  Franks  as  a  medicine  chest 
for  the  poor,  and  the  profit  of  which,  al\er  fumiihiog  the  wants  of  th« 
orphan-house,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

8.  A  Book  Etlablukment,  in  which  the  elosBics,  and  school  books,  ais 
published  at  a  low  price,  not  only  for  the  institution,  but  for  the  trad« 
generally, 

9.  A  house  for  widows. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  labors  of  Fmnk£,  because  he  proved  his  bith  in 
God  by  bis  works,  and  because  he  was  an  educator  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  of  that  designation. 

According  to  his  biographer,  the  fret  teachers'  class  was  founded  by 
Franks  in  1697,  by  providing  a  table  or  free  board  for  such  poor  students 
as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  selecting,  a  few  yean  later,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twelve  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowledge, 
skill  and  desire  for  teaching,  and  constituting  them  his  "  Semioarium 
Preceptorum,"  Teachers'  Seminary.  These  pupil  teachers  received 
separate  instructkMi  for  two  years,  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
methods,  in  the  olasaee  of  the  several  schools.  For  the  assistance  thus 
rendered  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the  institution 
aller  the  close  of  their  course.  In  1701,  according  to  Raumer,  this  plan 
was  matured,  and  the  mfjAy  of  teachers  for  all  the  k>wer  classes  were 
drawn  from  this  seminary.  But  besides  the  teacbera  trained  in  this 
branch  of  Franki's  great  egtablisbment,  hundreds  of  others,  attracted  by 
theeuecewof  his  experiment,  resorted  to  Halle,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  profit  by  the  organiiatktn,  apirit,  and  method  of  his  various  schools. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pufrils  and  disciples,  may  be  Domed, 
Count  ZinzendorfJ  the  founder  of  the  communities  of  United  Brethren, 
or  Moravians,  in  Hermbot,  in  1722;  Sleinmetz,  who  erected  a  Normal 
School  in  Eloslerbergen,  m  1730 ;  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first  Real  ' 
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Bdiooi  io  Berlin,  to  which  a  Beminary  for  teacbera  waa  attached  in  1 74S ; 
Sambalt,  who  lectured  in  the  UnivcraiiieH  in  Jena  and  Gienen  in  pedagogic, 
and  reformed  the  tchoolH  in  Heaae-Dannttadl ;  Felbiger,  who  reorgao- 
tted  the  Kbools  of  Sileeia,  and  Bllerward  tboaoof  Austria;— theae.  and 
•thera  tcarcely  leai  diallnguiihed,  were  among  the  mort  emineot  and  auc- 
cewful  teachers  of  the  daf,  and  were  known  a«  the  school  or  Pietists. 

The  educational  school  of  Franks  was  followed  by  Basedow,  (bom  at 
Hoinbarg,  in  1T23,)  Cainpe,  and  Salzman,  who  acquired  f»  themselvei 
a  European  reputation  by  the  Pbtlanthmpiuuin,  founded  by  the  former  at 
Dewaa,  in  1781. 

This  institution  gave  its  name  to  the  school  of  educationists,  knowD 
asPhlIanUirapinic,and  which  prevails  at  this  day  iosome  sections  oTGer 
many.  Ita  eariiest  development  on  the  continuit  was  made  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  "  Emile,"  and  by  John  Locke,  in  England,  in  his  "  Thoughts 
on  Education."  Ita  great  aim  was  the  formatinn  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  following  the  indications  of  na- 
ture. The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  to  be  hardened  and  invigora- 
ted, and  prepared  to  execute  with  energy  the  designs  of  the  mind.  The 
discipline  of  the  family  and  school  was  softened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  best  priociplee  in  the  child's  nature.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
instruction  in  language,  music,  and  the  laws  and  objeots  of  nature.  Many 
of  the*e  principles  became  engmRed  on  to  the  teachers  of  Nonnal  Schools, 
and  through  their  pupils  were  introdnced  into  the  common  schoola 

About  this  time  appeared  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Philanthropinic  School,  and  by  hi*  example  and  writings,  dif- 
fused a  new  spirit  among  the  Khools  of  primary  instruction,  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Although  bom  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  in  1746,  and  although 
his  personal  labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  thev  immedi- 
ate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still  his  gen- 
eral views  of  education  were  to  sound  and  just,  that  they  are  now  adopted 
by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life  or  writings,  and  by  many 
who  never  heard  of  bis  name.  When  the  Pmasuui  government,  in  IBOB, 
undertook  Bystematically  the  work  of  improving  the  elementary  schools, 
as  a  means  of  creating  and  diSutring  a  patriotic  spait  among  the  people, 
the  fame  of  Pestalozii  was  at  ita  height  To  him  and  to  his  school,  to  his 
method  and  to  his  disciples,  the  attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  tiiekiog- 
dam  was  turned  for  guidance  and  aid.  Several  enthumastic  young  teach- 
ers were  sent  to  his  institution  at  Tverdun,  to  study  his  methods  and  im- 
bibe bia  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Through  them, 
and  others  who  went  directly  to  Pestaloi^  these  prindples  and  methods 
were  transplanted  not  only  into  various  parts  of  Prusns,  bnt  idw  into  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  other  states  in  Germany. 

The  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  educators,  whose  names  bare 
been  introduced,  were  in  reality  Teachers'  Seminaries,  although  not 
so  doMgnated  by  themselves  or  others.  Their  establishments  were  not 
vmply  schools  for  children,  but  were  conducted  to  test  and  exemplify 
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prioeiplca  and  methodi  of  education,  and  thcK  were  perpetuated  and 
duMmioated  hy  meaiw  of  book*  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of  pupils 
and  diociplea  who  traiufdanled  them  into  other  places. 

Aj  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Frankt'a  biograidier, 
and  of  Schwartz,  Raumer,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of  education 
inOeniiaDy,lhefimreguIarly-org(uiizedTeachera'  Seminary.tH: Normal 
School,  (not  nonaai  in  the  aenm  in  which  the  word  was  originally  used, 
OB  a  echoolof  children  ao  conducted  aa  to  be  amodei  or  pattern  for  teaoh- 
erm  to  imitate,  but  a  mAooI  o^younfmtn,  who  had  already  pawed  through 
an  elementary,  or  even  a  miperior  school,  and  who  were  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  by  making  additional  attainments,  and  acquiring  a  kitowledg« 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  princi[des  of  education  as  a  science,  and  of  ita 
methods  as  an  art,)  waa  established  in  Halle,  io  a  part  of  Hanover,  prur 
to  1704.  About  the  same  period,  Steinmetz  opened  a  class  for  leaoherB 
in  the  Abbey  of  Klosterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  which  was  eontinaed 
by  Resewitz,  by  whom  the  spirit  and  method  of  Franks  and  the  pietista 
were  transplanted  into  the  north  of  Germany.  In  1730,  leclnrea  no 
philology  and  the  beat  methoda  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Oreek  aad  Oenoan 
languages,  were  common  in  the  principal  uuivBraitie*  and  higher  achoob. 
The  first  regularly-organized  eeminory  for  thia  purpose,  wa*  established 
Bt  Gottingen,  in  1738,  and  by  its  success  led  to  the  inalitution  of  a  similar 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  Jena,  Helle,  Hehnstadt,  Heidelberg,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  &c. 

in  1735,  the  first  semioary  for  primary  schod  teachers  was  established 
in  Prussia,  at  Stettin,  in  Pomersoia.  In  1748,  Hecker,  apupilcfFranki, 
and  the  founder  of  bnrgber,  or  what  we  should  call  high  schools,  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  in  Berlin,  in  which 
the  king  testified  an  interest,  and  enjoined,  by  an  ordinance  in  1752,  that 
the  country  schools  on  the  crown  lands  in  New  Mark  and  PomeraniOi 
should  be  supplied  by  pupil  teachers  from  this  iostitntion  who  had  learned 
the  culture  of  silk  and  mulberries  in  Meeker's  institution,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  industrial  instructioD  into  that  section  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1757,  Baron  von  FOrslenberg  established  a  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Munsier,  in  Hanover.  In  1767,  the  Canon  von  Rochow  opened  a  school 
on  his  estate  in  Rekane,  in  Brardenburg,  where,  by  lectures  and  practice, 
he  prepared  schoolmasters  fbr  country  schools  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
pmperliea.  To  these  schools  teachers  were  wnt  from  all  parla  of  Ger- 
many, lo  be  trained  in  the  principlea  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
In  1770,  Bishop  Felbinger,  organized  a  Normal  (model)  School  in  Vienna, 
irith  a  course  of  lectures  and  practice  for  teachers,  extending  throuf^ 
four  montha ;  and  about  the  aame  time  the  deacon  Ferdinand  Kinder- 
nuinn,  or  von  SehuIsteiD,  aa  be  was  called  by  Maria  Theresa,  converted 
a  sehool  in  KapUtz,  in  Bohemia,  into  a  Normal  Institution.  Betweoi 
1770  and  1800,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  teaohers'  aemino- 
ries  were  introdneod  into  nearly  every  German  state,  which,  in  all  but 
three  inatonoea^  were  eui^XHled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  gDvemment 
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Aa  the  demand  for  good  teachen  eseeeded  the  supply  romiahed  by  Ihoe 
•eminariea,  private  inetitutiuni  have  sprung  np,  aoioe  of  which  bare  at- 
laioed  a.  popularity  equal  to  Ihe  public  inatitutiona.  But  in  no  state  haTa 
■ucb  private  schools  been  able  to  Buatain  tbemwtvea,  until  the  gor- 
erDment  Beminaries  and  the  public  sdiool  system  had  created  a  demand 
for  well-qualified  teachers.  And  in  no  state  in  Europe  has  the  experi- 
ment of  making  aeininiiriBS  Tor  primary  school  teachers  an  af^Mndage  to 
a  university,  or  a  gymnasiam,  or  any  other  school  of  an  academic  char- 
acter, proT^  Buccemful  Tor  any  eonndetable  period  of  lime,  or  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

At  the  beginning  or  the  present  century,  there  were  about  thirty 
teachers'  semlnariea  in  operation.  The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  auspertded  for  a  time  ihe  movements  in  bebalf  of  popular  ed- 
ucation,  until  the  success  of  the  new  organization  of  scbo*^  in  Prussia, 
commencing  in  1809,  arrested  the  attention  of  govcnunents  and  individ- 
nals  all  over  the  continent,  and  has  led,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  only  lo  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nearly  sufficient  to 
snpply  the  annual  demand  for  teachers,  but  to  the  more  perfect  □rgaaica'- 
tion  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruetion. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  ayatem  of  Primary  Public  Inatmetion  as 
now  organized  in  the  Uermau  states,  are, 

Ftrtt.  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty 
and  interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental 
obligations,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligation, — the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  send  tbeir  children  to  school,  or  provide  for  their  instruction  at 
iKKne, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Saxony  and 
Wirtemberg,  in  1659 ;  in  Hildesheim  in  1663 ;  in  Caleroberg,  in  1681 ;  in 
Celle,  in  168S ;  in  Pniaaia,  in  1717 ;  and  in  every  state  of  Oermany,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  government  enactments  have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  peojde  on  the  aide  of  duty.  We 
must  look  to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the 
IhiitB  of  this  principle,  universally  recognized,  and  in  moat  cases  wisely 
enforced  in  every  state,  large  and  small.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  ai^ 
having  more  or  less  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  forms. 

Second.  The  establiriiment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  scbods 
of  different  grades,  according  to  the  pajmlation,  in  every  neighborhood, 
with  a  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  furniture,  ai^wndages  and  apparatus. 

Third.  The  speciOc  preparation  of  teachers,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  for 
the  particular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  ara  destined,  with  oj^rar- 
tunities  Ibr  professional  empbyment  and  promotion  throuj^  life. 

Fourth.  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schools 
aoeessiUa  to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  ooraperatively  a  few  tnstancea. 
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end  thoae  in  the  moat  despolie  governmeDla,  by  nuLldng  them  fVee  to  the 
poor,  but  cheap  to  alL 

fyVi.  A  Britain  or  iiMpectian,  varioualy  organized,  but  conalant,  gen- 
eral, and  reapoMible — reaching  every  loc&lity,  every  tchool,  every 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  rtate  from  the  central  gorernment  to 
the  remoteat  diitrict. 

The  nicceM  of  the  achool  ayateDu  of  Qennany  i*  nnivenally  attributed 
by  her  own  edocatore  to  the  above  features  of  her  schoollaw — evpecially 
thoae  which  relate  to  the  teacher.  These  provieioiM  recpecting  teachen 
may  be  aummed  np  as  followa : — 

1.  The  recognilioQ  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
teacher  in  a  ayatero  of  public  inatractioa 

2.  Theettabliahmentof  amiSicienl  number ofTeachen'  Seminariee,  or 
Nomal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  couraeofixwtruction  and  practice, 
M  peraoni  who  ai^y  or  fvopoK  to  teach  in  any  public  primary  tchool, 
with  aidi  to  eelfand  profesBianal  improvement  through  liffa. 

3.  A  lytLem  Dfeiamination  and'inBpection,  by  which  incompetent  per- 
■one  are  prevented  from  obtaining  aituationa  oa  teachers,  or  are  excluded 
atkd  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  proTeaWKi,  by  unworthy  or  criminal 
conduct. 

4.  A  ayatemofpromotion,  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in  awala 
eflacmtJvB  end  deairable  situationa. 

.  5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a  social 
position  and  a  compensatbn  which  compare  Ihvorably  with  the  wages 
ptiid  to  educated  labor  in  other  deportments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatorr  sehools,  in  which  those  who  wiah  eventually  to  become 
leaehers,  may  teat  their  natural  qualities  end  adaptation  for  school  teach- 
ing before  applying  for  admisaioa  to  a  Normal  School. 

7,  Frequent  conferences  and  aasociationa  for  mutual  improvement,  by  an 
ioterehaQge  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each  others'  experience. 

6.  Exemption  rrom  military  service  in  time  of  peaee,  and  recognitioI^ 
in  social  and  civil  life,  as  public  functionaries. 

g,  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  aick,  and  prariaion  for  years  of  infirmity 
and  old  age,  and  for  their  famities  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  and  periodicals,  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  ia  made  par- 
taker in  all  the  improvemeniji  of  the  moat  experienced  and  distinguished 
member*  of  the  profession  in  hia  own  and  other  countries. 

With  this  brief  and  rapid  aurvey  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Gennany,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more  pttrticular  descrip- 
tion of  primary  schools-in  several  stales,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization and  oonrse  of  inatmction  of  Normal  Seminaries,  and  other 
means  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachen.  Before 
doing  this,  we  puUMi  a  table,  prepared  fVom  a  variety  of  school  doco- 
Bentsy  ezhUiing  Itae  number  and  location  of  Normal  Schools  in  Germany, ' 
with  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  educators  as  to  the  result  of  this 
Normal  School  system. 
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The  following  Table  haa  been  compiled  rrom  recent  ofGcial  docuraenti 
and  school  journals,  and  without  being  complete,  it  accurala  bi 
goes.  Caljnich,  in  an  article  in  Reden's  Magazine,  eatimatea  the  wbola 
number  of  public  and  [uivate  aeminariea  in  Germany,  at  one  hundred  and 
Stiy-Mix,  end  the  prepttr«tory  aehooU  at  two  hundred  onA  mz. 

PRUSSIA, 45,HANOVER, 

■DNaioa  auimiMSf  Alfeld,  t   1750;    Hanorer,    Hildei 

Sietrin,  Ibanded  1135 ;  Potsdam,  fooa.        teh??'vl*il'  ^1^^^'  *" 

I7«;    Brtslon,  (oin.  ITO,   H.1.|       Jew.ah  leachers  in  Hanorer. 

bersladl,    f.  1778;    Maplebnrg,   f.Ti>T\l7lv 

1790;  Weissenfels.f  1794;   Kara--°*''f*"?      'L^-     ■     •     •    *    '    ' 

lene,  f  18il:  Braunsbew,  f  1810;     Carisrwhe,  f  1768;  EltUngen, Meera- 

Marimbure,  £  1814;  Oraodenz,  f.         bnrg,  Mftllhemi. 

1616;  Nmzelle,  f.  1817;  Berlin,  r.< 

1830;  C«slln,  I.  1806;  Bnnxlaa,  t  HEin-Ctiitc 

1816;  Bromberg,  f.  1819 ;  Paradi«s,|    Fnlda,  BoroberK,  SeUiebtan. 

f.  1838;  Ertan,  f.  1830;  Bflren,  f.>H£wE-DuiMi 

leSS;  Meara,  r.  1820;  Neuwied,  f.     Friedbeiir, 

1816;  BrthI,  f.  1823;    Kempen,  I.  - 

1S40 ;    KSoifsberg,    re-o^anized, 

1809;    ObsMSlc^u,  re-or.,   1815; 

Posen,  r.  1904 :  Soeal,  f.  1818 ;  I.6«- 

eo,  f.  1849. 


{Cihurg,  f.  1839;  Muhlhansen, 
Jrcibwald,  f.  1791;  Ksmmin,  f. 
IMO,  Pyriiz,f,1827;  Trfreaies»eo.E 
1839;  GardeUKea,r.l821 ;  Eislebea, 
f  1836;  Peiershseen,  f.  IS31 ;  Lan- 
gnthorxl,  f.  1830;  H«lUg:eaatadt, 
Ejlau,  Alt-Dfibem,  SirBlaand. 

FOE  F(M*T.C  TBICBEK*, 

UUntiBTj  Pailerbora;   private  semi- 

nariea  in  Beilin,  (Botmann) ;  Ma- 

rienwerder,    (Albertl ;)    KaUen- 

werth,  (Fleidner.) 

AUSTRIA, :    11 

Vienna,  f.  1771 ;  Prague,  Trieste,  Sali- 
bnrg,  tnsprock,  Grai!,  GOiz,  Klag- 
enfnrt,  Lalbach,  Linz,  BrQnn. 
BAXONY, 10 

Dresden,  f.  1716;  Fletcher's  seminary, 
f.  183S;   Freiberg,  C  1797;   ZiUan, 
BudU^n,  Plauen,  Grinima,  Anna- 
berg,  Pima,  Waldenbnrg. 
BAVARIA, 9 

Bamberg,  f.  1777;  Elehstltdt,  Speyet: 

Kstsentanieni,  Laningen,  Alldori; 

Schwabach. 

WIRTEMBERO,  ...... 

Eulingen,  Oebringen  Gmilnd,  Mfti^ 
lingen,  SlnUgarE,  Weingaiten,  Tfl. 


BenibTii^,  COthen,  Dessan. 
Gieix,  Oera,  Schleiz. 

BaXB  COBOHO-QOTBI,        .     .     . 

Cobnrg;  Ooibo,  f.  1779^ 

SlXt  MtlHIHGKN 


Weimar,  Eiaenaefa. 

OUKHMaO, , 

OldenbiiTK,  Blikenfeld. 

Hoi..rai[. , 

Segeberg,  f.  1790. 

SlIE-ALTKHBiniC^  .      .      I 

Allenborg. 


Nt> 


Idsiein. 


WolfenbOttd. 

LnXRMBtlBO, 

Jjuembms. 

Delmold. 

MBCKLENBCaO  ScBWBBDI,    .     , 

Lndwfgslusl. 

MEE^LaNBDBO  StBILITI,       .     , 

RodolstadL 

Hihifho, 

FainirOBT    ...,,,, 
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KESULTI  or  DOXHAL  BCVOOL  STSTEIL 

Alexander  DbIIbs  Bnche,  LL.  D.,  Snperintendent  of  the  United  State* 

Coast  Survey,  in  n  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,"  to  the  Truateea  of  the 
Ginird  College  of  Orphiuis,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remiirlta  as  follows : 

"  When  education  ti  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Semioariea  for  Teocliera  offar  the 
mesne  of  secaricg  this  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Beminarv ;  tuA  by  tb«  aid  of  competent  awslsBte,  and  white  benefitii^  the  cinn- 
muDity  by  the  instructicm  given  iu  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary.  Imins, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youtlis  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  mathoda; 
these,  in  their  tarn,  become  teachers  of  sehooM,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  irithout  the  hilnrea  and  mistB^es  osnnl  vith  noricea ;  for  though  begin- 
nen  in  nsme,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminarj,  an  experience  eqniTalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  Thil 
resolt  hna  been  fully  realized  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
od* of  Peitnloui  and  olhen  through  Prussia.  Tim  plan  ha*  been  adopted,  and  it 
yielding  its  appropriate  IHirts  in  ^lland,  S-vitzerJaiid,  Frutce,  and  Ssiioiiy ;  irbile 
m  Austria,  where  the  method  at  preparing  tentlien  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  school*  are  staUonary,  and  behind  those  of 
Horthero  and  Middle  Qermany. 


s  with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  eierdse.  By  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examtaation  in  the  theory  and  practioe  erf'  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  vlio  hare  eh«en  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profesuoa" 

Hon.  Horace  Hann,  in  hi*  "  SevenA  Annual  Aeport  oi  Secretary  tf  At 
Board  o/"  Edvcalion  in  Mattackusetti'  in  which  he  ^ves  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countriaa  of  Europe  in  the  aiunmer 
of  1843,  MjB : 

('  Among  the  Dations  of  Europe,  Prunia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
guished reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools-J  In  reviews,  in  ipeeclies,  in 
tracts,  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schocb 
have  been  exhibited  as  models  iui  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendam.  Fur 
many  years,  scarce  a  suspici<Hi  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
in  ttut  Idugdom  was  not  sound  in  theory  and  most  benoficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  char);os  have  been  ^tetateA  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  popular  trsteler,  Itaug.  has  devoted  sereral  chapters  of  hu  large  work  on 
Prussia  to  the  disparagement  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'The  Age  of  Great  Cities,'  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  in  which  that  sye- 
tem  isstroogly  condemned  ;  and  durii^  the  pendency  of  the  famous  'Factories' 
Bill'  before  the  British  House  of  Cimmons,  m  1B43.  nmnerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  the  English  press,  not  merely  calhng  in  qaestion,  but  strongly  denouncing 
the  whole  plan  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  dengned  to  prodnce, 
but  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  In 
things  spirituu  as  well  as  temporal — aa  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  sc»ne 
parts  of  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutions 
consist  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  distingoiah  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wroog — eveti  hero,  srane  have  been  illibend  enough  to  cmh 
demn,  in  advance,  every  thing  tliat  savm  of  the  Pruasian  system,  bi^use  that 
■ystem  is  sustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

But  aHowu^  all  these  charge*  against  the  Frusnan  ^stem  to  he  true,  then 
were  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  IL 
la  the  first  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  separable 
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from  Iha  good  vhidi  it  wu  not  denied  to  ptMMM.  It  tba  Pnwbui  adMolmHler 
haa  better  metbodi  of  t<<>fhing  raadiug,  Tiitiu^,  gnnunar.  gengrapby.  uiUun*- 
ti^  Ac,  to  tlwt.  in  hail  tb«  tima,  b*  p[u(luca4  KTeater  and  battai  thuIIb,  suralj 
we  ma^  copy  faii  modca  o[  teiidui^  tJiaia  eleEneoU  witbout  adopliug  hii  oottoiM 
of  psMiTe  obedience  to  govemnieDt,  or  of  Uind  adberence  to  Uie  artidea  of  a 
citurch.  Bj  tlw  ordinanaa  (rf  nature,  tlw  hunao  (aonllie*  ar*  nibataDtialiy  tba 
Min«  all  ovir  tlie  world,  and  hence  tbe  beat  meau  hi  their  deTelopmtnt  and 
gruvlli  in  mm  plaoe,  must  be  tubatantjally  the  beat  for  their  development  u)d 
((Tovth  everywhere.  The  ipirit  wbicb  eliall  contnil  the  acltm  of  tbete  facuUiea 
when  matured,  which  ehall  train  them  to  aelf-reliauoe  cr  to  abject  (ubmiiaioD, 
wUcJi  ihaU  lead  them  to  refer  all  queetioiia  to  the  atAudard  of  reaaoo  or  to  thut 
of  authority,^ — thi*  apirit  i*  wholly  diitiiMt  and  diatinguiahable  from  the  uuumor 
in  which  the  faenltiei  tliemaelvea  ought  t»  be  traioea ;  and  we  may  avail  our- 
aelTea  of  all  impniTed  matboda  in  the  earliw  proteeaoi,  without  being  ocatami- 
natod  by  the  aMuea  wbicli  mav  be  made  to  ftdlow  them.  The  beat  etvle  of 
teaduog  anthmetio  or  apeUiog  Aaa  no  neeeaaan  or  natural  caooection  with  tba 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right ;  and  an  acooinpliuad  laaaon  in  geography  cr  gram- 
mar ecanmita  tba  human  intellect  to  no  partioilar  dogma  in  reli^on. 

la  the  iaeaiMl  place,  if  Pmaait  can  pervert  tbe  beiugn  influcQces  of  education 
t«  the  aupport  o(  arbitral  power,  we  aurelj  can  employ  Ibem  for  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  inatitutioni.  A  natioiul  ipirit  of  libertj  can  bo 
ctiltivaled  mere  eaaily  than*  nalicnal  spirit  of  bondage;  and  if  it  may  be  made 
one  of  the  great  prerogalite*  of  education  to  perform  tbe  uonatural  and  unlioly 
work  of  r"r^"fg  navea,  then  aurelj  it  muit  be  one  of  tbe  aoblest  iuatrunientati- 
tiee  for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  underatandinga 
•od  afiaetiona  of  tbe  people  may  be  turned  to  otu,  may  it  not  alao  be  etaplojoi 
ftr  the  higfaaat  good  I 

Beeidea,  a  generoue  and  impartial  mind  doee  Dot  aak  wheDOe  a  thing  cacne*, 


but  what  it  ia.  Thoae  who,  at  tbe  preaaDt  day.  would  reject  an  iraproreinent 
becauaeof  thei>UMe4^it*origut,belc(«  to  tlietataeaeliiKlof  bigotrfwitb  tbuee 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  oome  out  of  Ifaiareth ;  and  what  inGnite  blena- 

.         ,  .         -  ¥'■ 

thia, — that  wberever  I  haro  found  the  beat  inatitutuni,— educational, 
reAwmatory,  charitable,  Penal,  or  otherwise. — there  I  bare  alwava  found  tlie 
greatest  desire  to  know  bow  aimilar  iiutitu^coa  were  adniiniatercd  among  our- 
aelres;  and  where  1  have  found  tbe  wont,  thern  I  have  found  moat  of  the  spirit 
of  aelf-complacencj,  and  even  an  oBfenaire   ^i""-''""""   to  hear  of  better 


All  tbe  sttbjacte  I  have  enumerated  were  tau^t  in  all  the  achools  I  Tiaited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  ririi  or  fur  tbe  poor.  In  tho  lowest  kIkjoI  in 
tbe  amalleet  and  ob<£ureat  Tillage,  or  for  the  pooreat  clau  in  overcrowded  ciliea ; 
fai  tbe  acfaools  connected  witli  pauper  estsblialunenta,  vitb  bousea  of  correiTtion, 
or  with  prison^ — in  all  these,  there  wae  a  toadier  of  maiun  aae,  of  simple,  unaf' 
fected,  atld  decra-oua  mBUDers,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in 
bis  intenxrorae  with  the  young,  and  of  aucb  attainments  and  reaources  as  qualified 
lum  not  oalf  to  lav  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies 
but.  by  familiar  iuuetratioo  and  apposite  example,  to  cotomeud  them  to  tbe  at- 
teotioD  of  tbe  children. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  leu  of 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  opportunity  for  tbe  observation  of  public 
aaaemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  beulBte  to  say,  that  if  tboee  teacben  were 
bruugbt  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  tbuv  would  ft^m  as  Oignified,  intelligi-nt, 
benevolent-lotdung  a  company  of  men  aa  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  popnUttoD  in  any  countir.  Tbey  were  alike  free  from  arroEiint  pretunsinn 
and  ftom  tbe  aflectatioo  of  humiUty.  It  baa  been  oiten  remarbed,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  thit  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher's  occupoliuo  exposes 
turn,  m  anme  degree,  to  overbearing  manners,  and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  hia  opiiiionii  A<customed  to  tbe  eierdse  of  foprenie  aatbority,  moving 
among  those  who  are  so  much  his  inferior*  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  i« 
paoot  of  ■  very  well-balaDoed  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  assumptkn 
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In  oi^on  uii]  huightlnea  nr  demeumr.  Eipeeiallj  ire  waA  holti  or  thbb  apt 
to  eprir^  ap  in  we»li  or  ill-nimi«hed  mtnda.  A  teacher  vbo  fanaat  rule  by  km, 
mn«t  Hu  w>  by  fear.  A  teacher  vbo  cannot  mpply  material  fn-  the  Bctirity  of 
hii  pupiU'  minds  by  his  talent,  must  pat  doim  tluit  netintv  b;  ftrce.  A  teaAM 
Tfao  caanot  uuirer  all  the  qoeatlona  and  mlTe  all  the  doutita  oT  a  echidar  as  tbey 
•riiB,  mnet  assiima  an  Bwfuf  a»d  myiterroiu  air.  and  mast  expound  in  oraele^ 
which  thenuelves  need  more  explanation  than  the  criginal  dimcaltT.  Wbea  i 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  hie  whole  sul^ect,  he  can  aStrd  to  be  nwd- 
est  and  unpretending.  But  when  the  bead  is  the  only  text-book,  and  tbe  teacher 
has  not  been  previouel^  jvepared,  he  must,  of  coorae,  bare  a  wnaU  librarj. 
Among  all  the  Pniasbui  and  oexon  tescfaeis  vbom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  inetances  to  remind  one  of  Uioee  unplnasant  chBracteristiee,— what  Lord 
Bacon  would  oall  tbe  '  idol  of  the  tribe.'  or  profeaeioD,— whidi  ■ometimet  de- 
grade tbe  namo  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Oenerall;  speak* 
ing,  there  noeined  to  be  a  strong  lore  for  the  employment,  always  a  devoUnn  t« 


duty,  and  a  profound  coaviatJon  of  the  importaDce  and  aacredDeaa  of  the  offiea 
they  filled.  The  ooly  strikiog  instatice  of  dutiKCOiMtuoes*  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, which  I  saw.  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  «rer  Um  maooaonpt  hooka  of 


a  lai^  rlasa  of  hia  adulara,  selected  the  beet,  and,  bringing  it 
aaeing  one  you  see  all 

Whence  come  tins  btorfesiit  order  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whole  eooa- 
trf,  molding  the  diaracter  of  its  pe(q>le,  end  carrying  tiiem  Ibrwanl  in  a  career 
of  dTiliaation  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  m  the  wn'ld  are  now  adrane- 
ingi  This  is  a  quMtioa  which  «aa  be  answered  only  by  giving  anaccooot  of  tb* 
Seminatie*  ftir 'iWlMrak 

Fimn  tbe  year  18S0  la  18S0  or  I6«S,  i(  wm  enaloiaary,  b  aU  aeoounia  of 
Frussiao  edncatioi^  to  mention  tbe  number  of  Uiesa  Senunnrlee  for  Teaehersi 
This  item  of  infbniuitioD  has  Dow  beoome  nnimportant,  as  there  are  ■eroinariM 
sufficient  to  snpply  the  wants  of  tito  whole  country.  Hie  stated  tann  of  reA- 
deoce  at  these  seminaries  is  three  years.  lately,  and  in  «  few  plaow^  a  dasa  «f 
prelimioary  institutioDs  has  sprang  np, — institntions  irtiere  pupils  are  reoeiTed 
in  order  to  dHtermine  whether  they  are  fit  to  beoome  cancUdates  to  be  caodi- 
dates.  As  a  pnpil  of  the  seniinary  is  liable  to  b«  set  aside  for  iaoiMnpeteDi^, 
eren  after  a  three  ^esn'  course  of  study ;  so  tbe  papiU  «f  these  preBmrnary  in> 
stitutioa^  aftor  baring  gone  through  with  a  shorter  ooone,  Bt«  liable  to  bt  set 
aside  fur  incompetency  to  beoome  competent. 

Let  0*  look  foramooient  at  tlMga*rds*ndsaenritie*whicli,in  that  eomtiT, 

environ  this  saered  calling.    Inlbe  Ant  place,  tha  teacher'*  pTofMaon  holds  audi 

ahiriirankbi  putdic  estimation,  that  ooue  who  biTe  fiuled  in  other  employment*  \ 

or&par--    -'      "    ' "  '  '     '    "- ---■---' 


■courted  to  loiA  npoa  achool-keepin^  as  n 
ultimate  roBouree.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  oanaa,  daapav  of  snooess  m  other 
departoMnta  of  busioese  or  walks  of  life,  bare  very  itender  prospects  in  looking  - 
fbtVard  to  this,  lliese  ooasideratinas  exclude  at  ooea  all  tl^t  inferior  order  of 
man  who,  in  some  countries,  constitnte  the  main  body  of  tbe  teadiers.  Than 
come, — though  ooly  in  some  parts  of  Prussia. — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
thoaa  wbo  wi^h  eTontually  to  baoome  teachers,  go,  in  order  to  have  tbeir  natural 

r'itie*  and  adsntation  fer  school- keeping  test^ ;  for  it  mast  be  home  in  mind 
a  man  may  have  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  bo  capable  c4 
mattering  all  uie  hranches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  brilliant 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  aome  coldneas  or  repnlsiTeocss  et 
manner,  from  luuvhneBs  of  voice,  from  soma  natnrvl  dsfeet  in  hia  person  or  in  one 
of  hi*  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsnitable  model  or  ardieme  for  cUldren 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  now  by:  and  hence  he  iiisj  liii  disinliMiid  at  tlin  wid  nf 
his  probationary  tana  of  au  mcnths.  At  one  of  these  prepantor;  adtool*,  whkb 
~  Tisitad.  tl 

bduding  ortbogT^y  and  Eatnpositioct,  bi^orj,  daso^itMgi  of  tbe  earth.  Si 
edge  of  mtare,  tbivongfa  beai,  calligraphy,  drawin{[.  8.  lUigicn,  knowledge  <£ 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  meotal  arithmetic  ■iBgmKi  Tiolin-ptayiDg,  mai 
readiDcss  or  (sdlityin  spealdng.  He  examination  in  all  the  branchaaof  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  writing.  To  test  a  pu{Hl's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
Btanoe,  sereral  topica  fir  «ompo«ticn  are  gtrtn  ou^  and,  after  tbe  bqae  of  a  ov- 
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tain  number  of  mimitM,  vhatever  hu  bean  wfittan  most  be  handsd  in  to  ttM 
sxunuien.  So  que«tiaiu  id  uithmetic  are  ^tcd,  uid  the  time  ueeupied  b;  tha 
papib  ia  wiWing  them,  ia  k  l«st  of  tlieir  qnkkiiMa  of  tlwiight,  or  power  of  com- 
manding their  own  rescmrcei.  Thii  tuility.  or  &calty,  is  oansidered  of  great  im- 
portancs  in  a  teacher,*  la  the  lecond  c1b»  c^  subjecta  tho  pafuU  irere  ezam- 
med  ornllg.  Tvo  entire  daya  w«Te  occupied  in  exaniuiit^  a  daaa  of  thirty  popila, 
•ud  only  tventjr-one  were  admitted  to  the  aeminiry  scfaocd  ; — that  is,  oalj  about 
tvo-thirda  were  crataiderMi  to  be  eligible  to  btnmu  eligible,  at  teachers,  after 
three  3'eara'  further  atudj.  Tbua,ia  thii  firat  |Nroc«a>,the  duff  ia  winnowed  ont, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  lighter  graina  of  the  wheat. 

It  ia  to  be  nnderatood  that  tboee  who  enter  the  Bemioary  directl;,  and  with- 
oat  thia  prelimioairj  trial,  bare  already  stadied,  under  able  maatera  in  the  Com- 
noD  3chooU,  at  leatt  all  the  branchea  I  hare  aboTe  deacribed.    Tbe  flrat  t 


and  logiiv  and  a<  neUwtie  IHetature ;  arithme^  ia  ranied  out  faito  algebra  and 
imied  matbeinallca ;  feomphy  into  onnmerM  and  mannbctnrea,  and  into  it 
knowledge  of  tbe  rariona  botaucal  and  loologieal  prodnctiona  of  tbe  difliirent 
qoarten  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perapeetivo  and  madiiiie  drawing 
and  tbe  drawing  Irom  model*  of  all  ktoda,  and  ft^  olijeeta  in  nature,  Ac  llw 
theory  and  practice,  not  mly  of  Tocal,  but  of  inatmmental  muaic,  occup^r  much 
time.  Brery  pupil  miut  play  on  the  violin  ;  moat  of  tbem  play  on  tbe  organ, 
and  some  on  other  iuatramenta.  1  recollect  aeeing  a  Nonnal  dasa  engaged  in 
leaniing  tbe  prbidple*  of  lUnna^,  Tbe  teai^ier  first  explained  the  prindplea 
on  whidi  they  wore  to  proceed.  He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  muaic  upoo  tAe  bladr- 
board,  and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  endi  notei  for  another  part  or  aeoonpa- 
niment,  aa  would  make  kartHorty  with  the  firat  So  be  wonld  write  a  bar  with 
eertaJQ  interrala,  and  then  require  a  pujdl  to  write  another,  with  audi  interrak 
aa,accontingCo  the  principloa  of  mndeal  adenee,  would  oorre^Mod  witli  tbaftni. 
A  thorough  oourae  of  reading  oo  the  iubject  of  ednEstioD  b  undertaken,  aa  wbH 
u  a  more  avneral  courae.  Bible  biatory  ia  almoat  comniittad  to  memoiy.  Om- 
nected  with  all  the  aeminoriea  for  teacbera  are  large  Model  or  Ezp^imental 
Srbooln.  Daring  the  last  part  of  tbe  courve  much  of  the  atudent)^  time  it  epent 
in  these  achools.  At  fint  tbey  go  in  and  look  on  in  alienee,  while  an  aocom- 
pllahed  teadier  ia  inetructing  a  daaa  TImti  they  themaelvea  eommence  teachii^ 
nnder  the  eye  of  aucb  a  teadier.  At  laat  they  teach  a  d»a  alone,  being  rsapoo- 
dble  for  ita  proficieocy.  and  (in-  its  condition  aa  to  order,  Ac,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
DT  other  period.  Daring  the  whole  courae,  there  are  lecturea,  diacuaaioiu,  oom- 
positiona,  Ac,  on  the  theoi7  and  jractice  of  tesfhing.  Hie  eaaential  qualitioationa 
of  a  candidate  (or  the  office,  his  attaiomenta,  and  the  apirit  of  devotion  and  of 
religious  fidelity  in  wbidi  be  nboqld  enter  upon  bia  work  ;  the  modes  of  teadiini 
the  different  Inandiea ;  the  motire-pnwen  to  be  apdied  to  the  nimda  of  chit 
dren  ;  diaaertations  upon  the  different  natonJ  diapoaitkiai  of  cbildreii,  and,  coo- 


pedally  tlie  sacredneee  of  the  teadicr'a  profeeaion, — the  idea  that  he  stand*,  for 
tho  time  being,  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  therefore  that  a  panjnt'a  reapooai- 
bilities  rest  upon  bim,  that  the  moat  preckni*  hope*  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  co  him  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  Vbe  temporal  and  per- 
bap*  tbe  future  well-being  of  hundred*  of  lii*  (elkrv-creatuTee, — tlieae  are  the 
conTersaticos,  tbe  idsaa,  the  (eelinn,  amid  vbieh  tbe  caodidate  for  teadiii^ 
■peoda  hi*  probatiooary  yeaia.  llii*  is  the  daily  atmosidnre  be  breathes.  These 
are  the  aatred,  elaratin^  iongocatio^  influeocaa  cctkstantly  pourii^  in  upca  bia 
BouL  Uenc*,  at  the  a^dnitkin  of  hia  courae,  he  leaiea  tlw  aemmary  to  alter 
'     '  itfau*M«mfiir  tbenoUecaoaebe  haseaptraaed, 

n  ita  maolfold  and  momentoua  duties. 
t  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teadiars,  whom  I 
a  and  tbe  bmof  to  aae.    Aa  a  body  of  maivtheir  character  k 

*  llM  alBiie  JworibeJ  Is  a  iterr  eonunoa  ne4b<id  of 
senilurlM  oCl'nHalB.    Ucruin  suM  sublecls  Kir  u  ex 

hnM. ami U t  m'!!^ ^  ou> bMbMB a 


Boui.    Jieoca,  at  ma  aipirauoa  o 

npoa  hi*  i»oWka,  glowing  with  i 

Mid  atrm^  in  bis  reaolve*  to  parfo 

Here,  tbai^  m  the  eanae  of  the 


i,Cooglc 
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more  enTitibU  than  thai  oT  «ither  oC  Uie  thrra,  «o-oa]1ad,  'protetuona.  llisy 
hare  mcffe  beneToleoee  and  MlfmcriBce  than  tha  legal  or  medical,  vhile  thej 
have  leu  of  aanctimunioiuneas  and  auttsrity,  less  of  iDditpaaitioii  to  enter  into 
till  the  inciDceaC  lunuaeiiwnta  and  joyous  feelingi  of  childhood,  than  the  clsricaJL 
The;  are  not  namiodful  of  what  beluciga  to  meu  while  the;  are  ■erviug  Ood ;  Doc 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  thi»  world  while  prepaiing  for  another. 

Od  reTiewing  a  period  of  aix  ireekei  the  greater  part  of  which  I  apent  is 
▼uuting  BchooE^  m  the  north  and  middle  of  Pniuia  and  m  Saxony  (excepting,  of 
CouTU,  the  time  oocupiad  in  goii«  from  place  to  place),  ODteriog  the  achoola  to 
bear  the  firet  redtatioa  In  the  momiiu,  and  remaining  till  tha  laat  waa  conipUt«d 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  migtakea  In  wtne 
of  my  opinioDB  and  inferencea  I  aiAy  b»*e  eired,  bat  of  the  following  facta  tbaia 
oan^  no  doubt: 

T..  Daring  all  thia  time,  I  never  law  a  teacher  hearing  a  leasoa  of  any  Idod 
(ezcopting  a  reodit^  or  apelUns  leaamV  with  a  boot  in  fix*  hatd 

2,  I  never  aaw  a  teacbwr  timiiff  while  hearing  ■  recitation. 

3.  Iliough  I  nw  handrada  <n  aoboda,  and  tbouianda, — I  think  I  may  aaj, 
within  bound*,  tena  of  tlionnnda  of  pupiti,— /  Jiertr  mh  ettt  child  uttdergoimff 
punuAnunl,  or  arradarud  far  mitcomiiicL  1  ntter  ton  ona  child  in  ttari  /root 
Mn'njr  bteu  punith*!,  or/rontftar  of  being  pmuthed.) 

During  the  abore  period,  1  witnessed  exercises  in  geaRT«i4>f,  andcDt  Mtd 
modem ;  in  the  Oermau  lanjiuBgo, — from  the  explanatioD  <^the  sunplest  words 
ap  to  bcllc»-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  apeakiug  and  writing ; — in  arilh- 
uetic,  algebra,  geometry,  Burreying,  and  trigonometry ;  m  bocA'kaepuig -,  inoirU 
Ustmy,  ancient  and  modem ;  in  natural  philoeophy ;  in  botany  and  awJogy ;  in 
mmerahigy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specmiena ;  in  the  endless  Tariety  of 
the  ezerases  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  oatare,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ;  in 
Kble  liistory  and  ui  Bible  knowledge  ; — and,  as  I  before  aaid.  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  boidi, — bis  books, — hi* 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  paose,  withoat  hesilstioo,  from  tbs 
rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  be  brought  forth  whatever  the  oocaaini  deniani)- 
ed.  I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  cMuntry  school  in  Saxony,  where  eyetj 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  both  of  teaclier  and  children, 
Indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  ctrcunutsncas.  As  I  entered,  tha  teacher  waa 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  EVench  history.  He  |pve  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  Prance,  but  meutKnad,  a* 
be  proceeded,  all  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  neighboring'  nations.  The  or- 
dinary time  iix  a  lesson  here,  as  elaewber«,  was  an  hour.  This  waa  somewhat 
longer,  fur,  toward  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  npou  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  difflcult  to  break  o^  and  rose  to  a  stnun  of  eloquence  which  it  waa 
delightful  to  hear,    Ttte  adiolars  were  all  absorbed  in  attentusL    They  bad  pa- 

Gr,  pen.  and  ink  before  tbetu,  and  took  brief  notes  of  what  was  said.  When  the 
MOD  toudied  upon  contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — which,  as  I  suppoaat 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — the  pupils  .were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-book  of  history  was  used  by  the  pniuls,  which  they 
•tudied  at  home. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  or  let- 
ter of  introduction. — presenting  myself  nt  the  door,  and  asking  the  Aivor  of  ad- 
misiiotL  Thoufffa  I  luid  a  general  order  from  the  Mmister  of  Public  Instructioa, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymnasin,  and  univeruties  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
ibr  mv  inspectioD,  yet  I  seldom  exhibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  1  [»'eferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  unoaoa- 
mended  visitor, 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  Do  teacher  mtling  in  his  school  Aged  or  yonng,  aO 
Mood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  They  mingled 
with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  me  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encduraginir,  sympachizmg,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  di^trntoting  encouragement  and  endearment  to  all.  The  looks  of  the 
Prussiitii  teactier  often  have  the  exiH'essian  and  rivadty  of  an  actw  iu  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  like  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puld  on  all  tlie  variety  of  cipreB><iun.  which  a  public  ppesker  would  do  if  hr 
Tanguing  a  large  aaaembly  on  a  topic  vital  to  their  ' 


UBDtffB  or  maauL  kmoosj  nannt 

■  almcMt  IndicnNu,  thit  a  t—An 

..     .  „ --t>og,  in  *""■!■ -"g  tlie  di9t 

B  luur-itnAa  uid  a  ground-stnikc,  or  bow  aa  I  nay  be  turned  in 
■  B  mtu  >  V,  ihould  be  able  to  work  biniMlf  up  iate  to  cratoriol  forror  ;  ibouU 
attitudinua,  uid  geaticulate,  and  stride  from  ooa  end  of  tlte  ciatt  to  the  otber, 
M>d  ■ppeir  in  ewety  wmj  to  be  ■•  ioteuely  «iigag«d  u  an  MlTM»t«  when  awn- 
ing  an  importaot  caiue  to  a  jury ; — but,  itaw^  a»  it  uaj  aeem,  it  i*  iwf  ertW 
bn  tnie;  and  before  fivenuDateeofmdialBlCThaJ  elapeed,  I  bare  aeao  the 
duldreu  wrought  ap  to  an  anait— lant  propartieoallj  inteoM,  >'*"g'"f  npoo  the 
t4»cber'e  lipe,  calcbnig  aveiy  word  be  aay ^  and  •riocktg  naat  elatioo  or  deprea- 
akmof  ^>irite,a«  tbej'bador  bad  Dot  ■uooMdedinibUowing  UiiDitnietiaoe.  So 
I  bav*  eeeo  tiia  eame  ibatorical  TebemaDOe  on  the  part  <rf'  the  teacher,  and  the 
•ame  interest  and  animatioa  en  the  part  of  the  pupil^  darmg  a  leaaoo  <■■  the 
ori^nal  sounds  of  tba  letter*,— Ibat  «s  the  difference  between  the  long  and  the 
short  sound  i^  a  vowel,  or  tba  diffareot  wajs  of  opening  Ibe  mouth  in  eounding 
the  MOsooanta  i  and  j>.  lie  ttal  of  tbe  teacher  enkmdles  the  ecbolars.  He 
ctiargea  them  with  his  own  electridtj  to  the  point  of  ex^dosicn.  Such  ■  teadier 
has  no  idlet  misdiieTOii^  whisperitut  children  around  him,  nor  any  occasioo  for  Un 
rod  He  doae  not  make  deeolation  of  all  the  active  and  play fol  impulses  of 
childhood,  and  call  it  peace ;  nor,  to  aecnre  stillnees  amixw  lua  achoUn^  doe*  be 
find  it  necsesary  torkte  them  with  tbe  Digfatman  of  fear.  Irarelr  saw  a  leather 
pat  queetions  with  bis  lipe  alooe.  He  seem*  so  mocfa  interested  in  his  sobjeot 
(tbo<q^  be  mi^t  have  been  leaching  tbe  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  five 
hundradth  titna),  that  hji  wbirie  bo^  is  in  motion ; — sjea,  arms,  limbs,  all  con- 
tributiog  U>  the  impression  he  decree  to  ntake ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  bimr,  both 
be  and  bis  pupils  come  trtaa  the  work  all  gloving  with  exciteinent. 

SuMose  a  kwyer  in  tioo  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important  cause  be- 
fise  a  jury,  but  instead  c^  standing  and  eKtemporiung,  and  ihowitu  by  his  gea- 
turei^  and  17  tba  enerCT  and  ardor  of  his  vhoU  manner,  that  ha  felt  an  intMvrt 
in  bis  theme,  ioalead  u  rising  with  his  subject  and  ooruscating  with  £iahea  of 
gemoa  and  wit.  he  should  plant  bioiaelf  lanly  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  some 
old  book  whidi  scarcely  a  raember  of  the  panel  could  foU^  understand;  and,  after 
droning  away  for  an  boor,  should  leave  them,  without  having  diatinctly  impressed 
their  niinds  with  ooe  fact,  or  l«d  them  to  form  one  hwical  oooctu^sa ; — would  it 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep ; — would 
h  be  any  wmdnr. — provided  ha  were  (allowed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  ele^raot  dictioD  and  attiactive  manner, — who  ahould  pour 
sunshine  into  the  darkest  reoesses  of  tbe  ease, — if  be  loet  _Dot  only  bis  own  repu- 
tation, but  tbe  cause  of  his  client  also  I 

Tb»e  ineitemeDt*  and  endearments  of  tbe  teadter,  this  perscmal  abiqnity,  aa 
it  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed  mudi  more,  aa  the  pujNl* 

1  youneer.     Befwe  the  older  clasaes,  tbe  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 

;tic.     Thehi'  ■       " ■  '  ' 


didactic  The  habit  of  attention  being  oooe  fbnned,  nothing  was  left  for  subse- 
qucut  years  or  teacher^  but  tbe  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Wae  there  ever 
such  a  comment  aa  this  on  tbe  practice  of  huing  (heao  tea^rs  because  the  school 
ia  young,  or  incompetent  ones  because  it  is  backward  I 

In  I^ussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  conunandins 
and  retaining  the  attenUoD  of  a  class  is  bald  to  be  a  aifw  qua  «on  in  a  teacher^ 
qiialificatioua  If  he  has  not  taleot,  skill,  vivacity,  or  reaources  of  anecdote  and 
wit,  sufficieot  to  amuse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accue- 
tomed  period  of  redtatioo,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistAen  hia  calhng,  and  re- 
ceives a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  chtldrea  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outbursting 

eagerness  uid  delight.    Iliey  need  do  stimulus  of  badges  or  priies  * *  '~ 

-■        "  '  ■-'     "  -   -'  "-  T  facultif 


their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  or 


himself.  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  vorlis ;  in  thi 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  ai 
ridied  every  part  of  his  creation ;  io  the  delightg  of  aflection  ;  in  the  ecatatic  ju) 
of  banevolmce ;  in  Om  abaurhing  intwest  which  an  nnaophisticated  oonsdenc 
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joKjvm  or  KcmAL  mbool  btbtkil 


Tbe  third  circnmftutea  I  meotioDad  abort  vu  tliB  bmuitiful  raUtioD  of  hai- 
ID0117  Bud  affeetUm  which  (ubaiated  between  t«iichBT  and  pufula.  I  eumot  mjt 
tint  the  eztrHordioary  fact  I  havs  mentuHied  wa*  dcA  the  reiult  of  chance  or  ae- 
cideDC  Of  the  [nvfaabilit f  of  that,  otben  miut  judge.  1  can  onl/  aay  that,  dor- 
iuE  all  tbe  time  meotioDed,  1  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  neTsr  hewd  a  d«rp 
rebuke  giTen,  I  never  saw  a  child  in  teare,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  fcr 
anj  alLeesd  miseoaduct.  On  the  etntrarr,  the  relatioD  seemed  to  be  <nM  of  dntj 
flnt,  WW  then  affection,  on  tbe  part  of  tfie  tracber, — of  affsctiMi  first,  and  th«i 
dutT,ai  tha  part  <rf  the  sdiolar.  1^  teodier's  maimer  was  better  tlun  parwit- 
al,  uv  it  had  a  parent's  taDdemess  and  Tigilame,  wttbont  the  fboUih  dotingt 
or  indulgence*  to  vbi^  pannlal  affeetioa  is  prone.  I  b«vd  no  ebikl  lidieuled, 
sneered  at,  or  scoldnl  fair  nMking  a  roistake.  On  the  contrary,  vbenefer  a  mie- 
take  waa  made,  ot  there  was  a  want  of  prvoiptnesi  in  pving  a  reply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  taadrar  was  that  of  grief  and  duappointment,  as  though  there  hod 
been  a  [silure,  not  merelj  to  answer  the  questloD  of  a  master,  but  to  comidf 
with  tbe  eipectatioos  of  a  frieod.  So  child  was  disctxicerted,  disabled,  or  bs- 
reft  of  his  seoacs,  through  fear.  NaT,  generallj,  at  the  ends  of  the  answers,  tbe 
teacher'a  practice  ia  to  encoursge  him  with  tbe  eiclamatioa,  'rood'  'right,' 
*  wboUy  right,'  Ac,  or  to  chock  Tiini,  with  bis  slowlj  and  painfully  articulated 
'no;'  uid  this  is  dona  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  dsgree  of  pint  and 
minuj  in  tbe  scale  of  approbatic«  and  regret.  When  a  difficult  question  luu 
been  put  to  a  young  child,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  tbe  teacher  approaches 
him  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  he  stands  belure  him, 
the  light  and  shade  of  hop«  and  fear  alteraatelr  (Tossing  his  oounteiuuwe ;  he 
lifts  his  arms  and  tans  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  baa  give^  a  vtoag  direnicD 
'«  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track ; — and 


apna  his  success,  perhaps  seiiea  nnd  shakes  bim  by  the  hnnd,  in  tidun  of  coo- 
grmtalalioD  ;  and,  wbeo  tbe  difficulty  has  been  really  formidaUe,  and  the  effort 
triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  tbe  child  in  bis  arms  and  embnce 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  la  coatain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  I  have 
Been  a  teacher  aetuaily  clap  his  hands  with  dcl^t  at  a  bright  re^^r  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unsffectedly  ae  to  ezdte  no  otW  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustainiiif;  tbe 
sacred  relation  of  •  parent,  would  not  ^ve  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  maiSca 
any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  yean  of  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  surrounded  by  eireiunstaacesi  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  hn- 
waniiing  influences,  like  these  V" 

The  Kev.  Egerlon  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
a  "  Report  on  a  System  of  PtUitic  Eiementary  hwtrvctioa  for  Vpper 
Canada^'  oAer  quoting  the  above  passages  fVom  Mr.  Mttna's  report,  re- 
marks; 

"In  Ibe  above  snounary  and  impoitant  stalemenis  on  Ibis  sobject,  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  ihe  Massacbuseits  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  coacnr,  with 
two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  abov  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  id  his  school  preparaiions. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  siuin?  ocaaiaialiy  In  school.  With  these  eicep- 
tioDs,  rav  own  similar  inouiries  and  experience  of  nearly  threemonlhsio  South. 
em  and  "Wes tern,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  mighl  add 
■  longer  period  of  like  Invesligalioas  in  SwiirerUod,  Hol^od,  BelKtuoi  and 

France — eoable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  staiemeoU  uf  the  Hod. 

Maon,  but  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  illusiiate  them  by  vaiiout 
details  of  visiu  to  individual  schools."  / 
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aeS  IMVLTS  OP  TBE  NtnUUL  KIIOOL  RVtCIf . 

ProrcMor  Lemuel  Slepheni,  now  of  Ginrd  Col)«ge  of  Orphuw,  Phfln- 
^elptiia,  in  B  "  Letter  addrtaud  to  Hon.  F.  it.  Skutik,  Supenniendent  ^ 
Common  SchooU  in  Perauylvania,"  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks : 

"  To  determine  ebsolulelT  Uie  ieflueace  wbicb  teacher?'  aeoiiDaries  hare  had 
Qpon  the  stale  of  popalar  education  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  gteac 
diScnlty,  owitig  to  the  gradaal  growth  of  these  inslituIioDS,  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  rollowed,  band  in  haod,  tlie  mnU 
ilplication  and  Improrement  of  the  seminaries.  Pethaps  the  value  or  these  In- 
slilationa  can  be  ahown  in  no  llgbl  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  leacheis  in  Gennany,  at  Ibe  ptesent  moment,  with  ihA 
eame  class  lo  Elnglaud  and  America.  In  tbis  coontty  one  Is  sirucic  with  the 
seal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  lo  the  whole 
body.  They  have  been  for  tbiee  or  four  years  under  the  iostraction  of  meo 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  (be  best  principles  of  teachitig; 
and  what  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparalioQ,  Ibey  liave  had  the  op- 
portiinil^  of  testing  the  value,  and  ofbeeoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  principtcs  iti  practice.  During  the  latter  part  of  their  course  Ibe;  have 
been  accustomed,  under  tbe  eye  of  theii  teachers,  to  iDSITilcl  a  school  of  child- 
ren, by  wbich  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  them  with 
self-re^peci,  with  earnestness  and  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  above 
the  Idea  thai  education  coosisls  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  lew  useful  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  ibedigniiv  ofihe  worli  of  operating  an,  and  forming 
otiier  minds,  causes  them  lo  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  vil- 
la^ school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seducIIoDs  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  om  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
In  fitting  teachers  better  to  Gtl  their  office,  I  believe  [hat  the  professional  spirit, 
the  front  du,  corps,  which  Ihey  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alone 
•ulBcienl  lo  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  young  teacher  afLer  he  has  entered  Into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  ibe  besetting  sin  of  rusting  tmo  a  mechanical  roniioe,  by 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  fur  this  intei^ 
course,  are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  evety  German  city,  iit 
which  1  have  made  the  inqoiry,  I  have  learned  that  the  teachers  from  the  ilt- 
fcnai  schools  are  accuslomecl  lo  come  together,  at  slated  times,  for  the  pnr~ 
pose  of  mutual  improvement :  even  In  (he  villages  of  Hes,se,  and  the  moimlaia- 
ous  part  of  Saxony,  I  fotind  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
their  monthly  conlerences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

/la  Qetmany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  eictusivelv  to 
educaiiooy  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  (eachera  ai 

method  of  itistrucling  e  I  plained,  all  new  school  books  nt 

the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  disliQEUished  schools  desciibed,  and  ai 
■  e  of  the  progress  of  educatioi 
which  has  panicalarly  attraci 
indred  regular  conlribolors,  ' 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  lo  ask  for  iuforraa- 
Lon.  The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs. me  that  one  or  more  of  them 
find*  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  famished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afibrd  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improve- 
ments of  Individuals  become  the  property  of  all ;  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  end  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
vorkof  humati  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympalhy,  genemas  emulation  ana  mutnal  improvemenL 
Among  the  member?  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  developntent 
■nd  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  pBs,<ied  in  Pntssda,  in  1826.  and  renewed  In  1816,  T<e- 
qoires  a  director  of  a  aemioaiy  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  cenafD 
part  of  the  schools  wltliin  bis  circuit.    He  makes  bimsetf  acquainted  with  the 
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itale  of  ibe  Rcbool,  Ilsusi  lo  ib«  JDNnwiIon  gircn,  ukcs  put  hlmadf  in  tfaa 
■ame,  and  gives  la  (he  teacber  sneh  hints  for  ImproremenL  a«  his  obacirallaH 
may  sn^nest.  The  resnlla  of  his  yearly  rislts  he  presenu  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port to  ihe  school  anihoriilea  of  uie  provinM.  This  o':e*isioo»i  vlsluuton  ia 
veiT  aaernl  in  clearing  up  the  dark  comers  of  the  land,  coirecling  abnaes,  and 
ffiving  an  its  pulse,  from  time  lo  time,  10  leachera,  who  might  otherwise  sinkinto 
apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminariea  more  complete, 
it  Is  provided  thai  al  the  end  of  three  years  afler  leaving  the  seoilaaiy,  the 
yjnrig  teachen  shall  retam  to  pass  a  second  examinalkin.    And  fhiiher,  hj  ar 


Didinance  in  1836,  it  [a  provided, '  To  the  rad,  thai  the  beneficial  influence  of 
minarrniaj  eiiend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  esiabllNhed,  who  either 
■e  Ibnoer  inslmction,  or  -n-ho  iti  their  own  cDlIivation  and  skill  in  office 


do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  It  Is  requlird  that  snch  teachers  be  n 
called  iDlo  the  seininaiy  for  a  shorter  or  lonzer  time,  as  may  be  needfbl  for 
Ihem,  ill  order,  either  to  pass  Ihroogh  a  whole  methodical  conr«e,  or  to  prae- 
ttce  themselves  In  paitlcular  departments  of  instraciion.'  By  this  orgeoiza (ion 
It  is  VHty  easy  to  see  that  Ibe  whole  system  of  popnlar  instruction  Is  brought 
under  the  InflaencB  of  the  icost  able  teachers ;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  npon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  work  ofednca- 
tioD  is  advancing  sately  and  conseqnenlly  toward  peifecllon. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  Ihe  objects  ofboman  indnstry  and  knowl- 
edge, Into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  sdvaccemeDt  can  be  insnred. 
The  neeessily  foi  the  divistoo  of  labor  in  the  mecliBnic  arts  is  veil  enoogh  nn- 
derslood.  A  neceasity  for  this  division,  in  inteHectual-pnrsniis,  eitsis  in  a  hy 
no  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  edncation  depends  for  Its  de- 
Telopment  npCH)  the  casual  contribtitioQS  of  men  of  all  professions,  witbont 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  mnst  grope  Its  way  hither  and  ihithertij  i)w 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certaiti  men  oo  education  are  known  amon?  ns,  bnl  so  &r  it 
pedagogics  fnim  being  cnlcivaled  as  a  science,  we  feel  onnielres  as  yet  hardly 
■olhortted  10  ose  the  word.  1  am  far  from  detiyiDg  that  we  hare  many  nij 
g(»od  teachers ;  bat  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  inflaBDce  tBrel*  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  oftheii  own  schools.  Their  eiperienee  baa  fumbbed 
them  with  ezcellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procednre,  but  these  rnlei 
hare  peiliaps  oerer  Men  expressed  in  words,  mnclt  less  their  trnth  denon- 
niatedbvarednctioaof  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possetatng  the  mysieiiona  talent  of  a  skilllhl  teacher,  and  ihdr 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profefsion  iind  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  bave  aconired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusloDS  of  science,  still  retnains  ahnost  wtthont  Influence 
on  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  may  tie  in  vogue  aronnd  them.  To 
ijuole  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch :  '  we  have  had,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers wllhiiol  possessing  seminaries:  we  still  find  such  imglf  in  slates  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  bat  it  can  ool  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  eSectaal 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  commoD  schools,  and  such  Ibey  have  tnffi- 
cienlly  proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  yeara.' " 

"How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  tu  mind,  that  the  Fnissian  syHtem  is  so  far  volnniary  that  it  is 
left  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instraction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  oblaiDed,  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
Oerman  slates  have  done,  their  laws  are  esseoUally  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  llierefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  festnre  of  the  Prussian  sTstem,  which  it  is  l>oih  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  as  to  imilaic,  is  that  wnich  I  have  already  described,  namely :  Ihe 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  scbool  teachers.    This 


appeani  lo  me  the  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  means  of  pulling  public 
education  in  a  steady  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ontsetves  the  advantages  which  I  have  already  stated  as  flowinf 

from  this  measure— It  will  Yaise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  ns  to  a 

regular  profintion,  and  Introdace  generally  consistent  and  rational  methods  of 
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tasunetliif.  It  will  eraaie  among  uacben,  deTMkm  to  thdr  offin,  ud  a  d^ 
tire  Tot  co-opeiaiioa.  This  desire  will  maiiirest  iueir  la  Ibe  orgaoixMioa  of 
nnioDS  for  coorerence,  aod  In  th«  cgublishmcDi  uid  nipport  of  maaj  periodicala. 
The  bwbor  cfaarBclei  of  teachers,  and  the  Improred  slate  of  the  schoula.  Till 
■—■-EiEein  r *"-'  *  "-■■ '—  '"—-'-" — — ' —     "••--  >-i-t  — 


iKing  lEem  respect,  and  a  belter  remaneration  lor  their  serriRes.  The  higher 
ralue  set  upon  education,  the  immense  conirast  twiween  the  efficacy  ofa  con- 
a|anii  ai>d  that  of  a  half-jearJj  school,  and  I  must  add,  the  intpauiiiUilji  of  gtt- 
tiitg  good  UachfTs/or  Utt  ialUr.  will  graduallj  do  away  with  this  great  eiril  noder 
WDIcti  our  school  system  safiers.  The  pennanenE  settlement  of  teachen,  reo- 
dwine  (Uiich  [ess  the  annual  acccMioa  to  ijia  pntfeasion  uecessaiy  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  1  hare  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
nnmbere.  The  science  of  the  homan  mind  and  its  caltlvatioo,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  lileratnre.  will  be  developed  among  ns,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  ricbiy  manifested  in  tue  better  caltivaticm  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  ontllne  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other  conn- 
trie.1,  and  reason,  show  ns  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aay  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  these  benefits.  It  ia 
important  lo  obeerre  that  the  reform  in  edocation  In  this  country,  ^oes  out  front 
the  goiremment,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  submit 
10  its  operaiiaa,  than  actively  co-operaie  in  giving  it  eScacy.  This,  with  other 
grouniM  before  slated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  in  Germany  prodno- 
tire  of  less  resnlis  than  in  our  own  country.     *      • 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminailes.theirmiltly  and  aoecess  will  de- 
pend entirety  Dpon  theit  appropriBie  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
naa  otien  attempted  lo  provide  for  the  edueaticn  of  primary  teachers,  t^ 
tnaking  the  semmary  an  appendage  lo  a  high  acbool.  or  an  academy,  Thirtjr 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Getmany :  and  later  th«  eipen- 
menl  baa  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  York.  •  •  If  it  were  needed,  to 
atiragtbon  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  syatem,  I  night  easily  qnuie 
.1. ,.v L. '^-reofGr "^  -  -'"-     "  -^ 


iDdependenl  esiablishiDeDts,  with  a  careful  provision  lor  a  tboronKh,  theoretical 
and  praetical  prapaiatitHi  for  all  the  dtuies  i>f  the  commoti  school.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  iDtrudndng  teachers'  aemiDariea  into  our  eonntiy,  there  Is  a  dao- 
ser  that  we  shall  be  too  aparing  in  the  number  of  teachers  emptoycd  in  con- 
ducting them.  Beminaries  conducted  by  one  ot  two  teachers  can  itol  be  other- 
wise t£an  imperfect;  nod  while  bat  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  la 
great  danger  that  their  failai«  would  serve  lo  bring  the  cause  into  disrapata." 
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Rev.  GslTin  E.  Stotre,  D.  D^  in  1839,  while  Piofamar  of  BiblioBl 
Litemture  in  Lane  Seroin&ry,  CiacinDati,  Ohio,  visited  £urope,  and  on 
his  return  submitted  to  the  General  AMembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  "  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Inslntction  in  Europe,"  in  which 
he  ihuB  describes  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  ih«  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whols  ooorse  oom^raa  eiglU,  jresn,  sud  inclades  chitdrea  from  the  igcs 
of  ui  to  bortwn ;  snd  it  ia  dirioed  iaio  (bur  part*,  of  two  yesn  esoh.  It  ii  a 
fint  principle,  thai  tiie  childrea  be  well  sooonuoodsled  a>  to  hooBe  snd  fbrnituiv. 
The  aubooi-room  lanst  b«  well  ooiwtruoted,  the  ustB  ooDvenient,  and  the  aeholara 
msde  ouoifbrCstde,  SDd  kept  intertated.  Ilia  youn^^r  papila  aro  kept  at  acbod 
bnt  Ibur  boura  ia  the  day — two  in  the  mornmg  and  two  in  the  eveiilng,  with  a 
teoeu  at  the  oloae  of  eai^  hour,  llie  older,  aix  boura,  broken  by  reoeaaca  as 
often  as  ia  neoaaasiy.  Moat  of  the  aehool-houaea  hsva  s  bsthing-plaoe,  a  gardea, 
sud  a  meohanio'i  ibop  stiaobed  to  them,  to  promote  the  elesnlineia  and  bullh  of 
the  ohildren,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  agrionltnral  iuslmetioD.  It  will  b« 
seen  by  Iha  lahtdiila  wbioh  foliowa,  that  a  lait  amoant  of  innlruotion  i«  given 
dnrisg  theso  tigbt  yean ;  and  leat  it  ahould  aeem  Ibat  so  msay  brsnobea  moat 
oonfuse  the  yosng  mind,  sod  that  tbey  oiuEt  neoeaunly  be  bnt  partiaUy  taugfat,  I 
will  asy,  in  the  oolaet,  thst  the  ioduatry,  ikil),  and  energy  of  teacben  r^olsriy 


trained  to  ihdr  bnaineas,  and  dependisg  entirdy  upon  it 

the  habit  of  alwsya  finnihing  whaterer  is  began  ;  the  perfeot  melhod  which  'uun- 

serred;  the  entire  puDolnaiity  and  rsgolaiily  e(  attendsnoe  on  the  partoftln 


sobolsn  ;  and  other  IhlDgs  ot  tlua  kind,  fiuMlitBla  a  ratndity  and  eiactnea  of  ao- 
-'  '~'  in  and  diaaiidine,  whieh  msy  well  aeem  intvedibla  to  tbdae  who  bsTS  tu 


IskeD  that  so^niiitioo  do  not  go  boyend  dlsaq>liiw ; 
1  be  kept  murely  and  dearly  within  the  oonititnii 
ihyvcal  endnranca.     Tie  atudlea  moat  never  weary, 


iray*  iharp  and  eager,  llewi  purpose*  are  Entdnslly  aided  by  the  frequent 
Interchange  of  topica,  and  by  lively  coDTertstionol  cxerdMS.  Belbre  the  child  is 
even  permitted  to  lesrn  his  letters,  be  ia  under  converaatiotia]  initrooljon,  fre- 

SDently  for  lii  mantha  or  s  year ;  and  then  a  aingle  week  ia  anffioient  to  mtro- 
dce  him  into  inlelli^Ue  and  aoenrate  i^n  reading. 
Every  week  ia  ayalemalioally  divided,  and  every  hour  appropriated.  Tbt 
acheme  for  the  week  U  written  on  a  large  aheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  aohool-room,  ao  that  every  aaholar  kaowa  what  bia  buaincH  wiD 
be  for  every  hoar  in  the  week  ;  and  the  plui  thus  marked  ont  ia  rigidly  Ibllowed. 
TTirough  all  tbe  parte  of  the  ooarae  there  are  frequent  reviewa  ood  repetifiona, 
that  the  impreaaioo*  left  on  the  mind  may  be  dietinct,  lively,  and  permanatil 
Tbe  oieroiaes  of  the  day  are  alwaya  commenoed  and  otosed  with  s  ahortprsyM-) 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  volumes  put  into  tbe  puplta' hands) 
and  these  book*  tbey  always  retain  and  keep  in  oooilant  use  dnriog  tbe  whole 


]HO(freM  of  their  e< 

'nie  general  outline  of  the  right  yeara'  oonrae  ia  neariy  as  followB : 

I.  nril  pari,  of  laa  yEOr*,  ineludiii|'  cAildrm/rom  tix  to  tight  ytan  eW; 
foar  principal  branchetj  mtTnaly  : 

I .  Logiost  exerases,  or  end  teaching  in  the  exerciae  of  the  powers  of  obsem^ 
tion  and  expression,  incinding  rcQJgious  inatmotioa  snd  the  singing  of  hjmna 

9.    Blementa  of  rending. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  ot  number,  or  srithinetia. 
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IL  Stami  fart,  ^  tiM  yaar*,  inelmfing'  cAtlA'tn  from  vgkt  !•  !••  juav 
•M — MViK  vnneijiiif  traneJw*,  nanwJy  : 

\.    BiwoBea  in  reading. 
3.    ExecdMi  ID  writing;, 

5.   Relifpom  aud  mond  iiutrtidioo.  In  ideat  BibU  laza&ittt. 
,   4.  lAOgMge,  or  grammw. 

5.  NoDiben,  or  ariUmietio. 

6.  DootriiMaf  qiaoe  and  farm,  or  gemnetrj. 

7.  Smging  b;  note,  or  elemeati  of  mnsio. 

ni.    ThiTi  ^t,  Bj  tma  yiar;  vacbuting  ehildr»*fitm  It*  t»  tvtht  y*ar* 
aid — light  pnncipal  branclu;  namrly  : 
1.    Exeroiaea  in  reading  and  ekxiulioD. 
3.    EieraiKa  in  omKnent*]  writing,  pmantory  to  diawiog. 

3.  Religion*  inatiuclioD  in  Uia  oonDeoIed  Jffible  biMor;. 

4.  langu^e,  orgrainmar,  with  psning. 

5.  Heal  instmolioD,  (jr  knowledge  of  Natnn  and  the  eilamal  world,  innhiding 
the  fim  elemeala  of  the  loieDMa  aod  the  arti  of  life — of  gei^raph;  and  hiatot;. 

6.  Arilhmetio  oantinaed  throngt  fhulioDs  and  the  nuea  of  proportion. 

7.  Oeomelry — dootrine  cS  magnlludca  and  meanirea. 

&   Singing  and  Mieiioe  of  vocal  and  imtmniental  tnuio. 

IV.    J^Hrljl  pari,  of  two  yeora,  including  childrtn  yrAa  tot  U  t^tht  yaor* 
•M — fix  pritiapal  irmiehei,  namely  ' 

1.  Reoglom  inatmction  in  the  rel 
Aaoonraea  of  Jeaui  Cbriat;  the  hiati 
with  the  oontemporaiy  oiTil  hiatory  ;  and  the  doctiin«a  of  Chnatianlty. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  including  utU  aodet;,  elementi 
of  law,  agricnlture,  meohanie  ana,  mannfaotureit,  &a. 

3.  Lansosge,  and  eieroiatB  in  ODOipontiDQ. 

4.  Application  of  arithnietio  and  the  mstbemotioi  to  the  bminea  tt  Efo, 
inelnding  aurveying  and  dnl  engineering. 

5.  Elemtinli  of  drawing. 

G.   ExeroiKS  in  soging,  and  the  acience  of  tnnrio. 

Weial^ein  a  fewapecimeni  of  the  mode  of  teaohing  under  aerenl  of  the  ahora 


L  Firtt  pari — cltildrt»  fmm  tix  U>  light  ytar*  of  agi. 
].   ConvematioDa  between  the  teacher  and  pnpila,  intended  to  exerolie  the 
powera  of  obaervation  and  eipreaaion. 
The  teooher  bring*  the  aluldren  around  him,  and  engage*  them  in  a  familiar 


11  with  Smaelf.  He  geoertlly  addreaeea  them  all  together,  and  thn 
aH  reply  aimullaneoasty  ;  bat,  whenever  neoeauuy,  ha  addreascs  an  indiTidual, 
and  requirea  the  indindaal  Is  anawer  alone.  He  firat  direole  their  attentioD  to 
the  different  object*  in  the  aobool-room,  their  ptMlion,  fonn,  color,  aiie,  niBteriala 
of  whii^  tbey  are  made,  &a.,  and  requirea  precise  and  Kcnrole  docriplloD*.  He 
then  require*  them  to  Dotioe  the  variooB  object*  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  reepeotive  home*  ;  tni  a  deaoription  of  these  objeola,  and  the  circumatanoe* 
under  vYuda  they  nw  them,  will  form  the  subjecl  uf  the  next  morning'*  le*aoD. 
Then  the  boii*e  in  which  they  tiTe,  the  *bop  m  which  thmr  lather  work*,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  Ao.,  wilt  be  the  anbjeot  of  the  sucoeanve  laaona; 
and  In  ihii  way  to  aii  iDonlha  or  a  year,  the  children  are  tanght  to  study  thingt, 
to  uoe  their  own  powers  ti  abaervation,  and  apeak  with  rea£neaa  and  accuracy, 
before  book*  are  put  Into  their  hands  at  all.  A  few  apeoimen*  will  make  the 
nature  and  utility  of  Ihl*  mode  of  toiobing  perfectly  obvioo*. 

In  a  aoboid  in  Beriin,  a  bc^  haa  aangoed  him  lor  a  leaon,  a  dewription  of  tbe 
remarkahle  objects  In  oertsin  directions  from  the  achool-housa,  which  la  iituted  in 
Utile  Cathedra]  ilreet.  He  prooeeda  as  fuUow*:  "  HVhen  I  come  out  of  the 
•ohod-boiwe  into  IJttla  Cathedral  cBvet,  and  turn  to  the  rif;ht,  I  Boon  pa**  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnauum,  and  the  Anktam  Gale.  Wbeti  I 
oome  out  of  Dttle  Cathedral  atreet,  I  aee  on  my  left  hand  the  White  Parade 
Flaoe,  and  within  that,  at  a  DUle  diatanoe,  the  beontHul  alatue  ot  Frederick  the 
Great,  tUng  of  Praana.  It  i*  made  of  while  marble,  and  stands  od  a  pedralal  ot 
lariegated  marble,  and  »  fcnoed  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  1  hare  on 
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my  rtgbt  >  null  plaoa,  wbioh  'a  >  oisitiDiution  of  ths  Parade  Flaoe ;  ind  at  lb* 
end  of  thk,  near  Ilia  nil,  I  ■»  St.  PeUtr'a  Churah,  or  UiB  Wall-ilraet  Chmcli, 
M  it  ii  aometime*  callod.  Ttiii  ohnrcli  haa  a  grean  yard  bdbre  It,  ptanted  witk 
trata,  whioh  »  oalled  the  Wall  Charch  Yard.  St.  Peter's  Churah  i*  tb«  iddert 
obnrah  in  the  oity  ^  it  has  a  little  roond  tower,  vhioh  loolu  green,  becauw  it  ia 
iBoatl;  ooraied  with  oupper,  whioh  is  made  green  by  ejqNMure  to  the  weatlisr. 
When  I  go  out  of  the  ■ohool-bause  to  the  lower  port  of  Utile  Cathedral  itreet, 
by  the  Cnal-markel,  ihrongh  Shoe  rtiaet  and  Carriage  ■Deet,  I  come  to  tha 
Ca)tlc,  The  Castle  ii  a  laive  boildiog,  with  two  (mall  towan,  and  it  buitt  aromid  a 
square  yard,  which  Is  called  the  Castle-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  ohurah«a, 
and  (he  Kin;  and  hia  Ministen  of  Slala,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Suprema 
Coart,  and  the  CoDsiitory  of  the  Chnroh,  hold  their  meetings  there.  Froai  the 
Coal-marliet,  I  go  throogh  Shoe  strcei  to  the  Hay-marltot,  and  adjoining  Ihisia 
the  New-msrket,  which  was  fiH^ed  after  St.  Nicholas's  Chnroh  was  burnt,  which 
finRierly  stood  In  that  pbne.  Between  the  Hay-ntarhel  and  the  New-market  ii 
(he  City  Ilall,  where  the  ofRoen  uid  magiatrates  of  the  eity  bold  th^  meelinga." 

If  a  garden  ia  fpren  toaeloaa  far  a  lesson,  they  am  asked  thesiieof  thegat;4^a| 
Iti  shape,  whieh  they  may  draw  on  a  slate  with  a  peaoil ;  whether  there  are 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  ore  ;  what  parte  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  decay  Jn  autumn,  and  what  parts  remain  uia  same  Ihroughoat  t^ 
winter;  whether  say  of  the  trees  ore  fruit  trees;  what  ft'ults  they  bear ;  when 
(hey  ripen  ;  how  they  look  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  be  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent  to.eat  much  of  it ;  what  plant*  and  roots  there  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  is  mode  of  them  ;  what  flowers  there  are.  and  how  dwy 
knk,  See.  The  teaeber  may  then  read  them  the  dewriptioa  of  tlie  gardes  at 
Eden  in  the  seonad  chapter  of  Genesis — sing  a  hymn  with  them,  the  imagen  of 
whioh  i*  taken  from  the  fruits  and  bloseomt  ^  a  ^rden,  and  explain  to  th«n  bow 
kind  and  boauljful  God  is,  who  gires  us  such  wholesome  plants  and  frnils,  and 
■noh  bcAutlfuI  flowers  for  our  noDrisbmeDt  and  grstiliQatiQn. 

The  eitumal  heavens  also  make  an  interesdng  lesson.  The  sky — ita  appear- 
anoe  and  color  at  diSeAut  times  ;  the  clouds — tbeit  oolar,  thnr  varying  form  and 
monmetlls  ;  the  snn — its  rising  and  setting,  its  oonueslmeal  by  olocds,  its  wann- 
ing the  earth  and  giving  it  Mb  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  smumer,  and  tha 
danger  of  being  exposed  to  it  anpratected  ;  the  moon — its  appearanoe  by  night, 
fiill,  gibbons,  homed  -,  ibi  occohodo]  absence  from  the  heavens  ;  the  stan — lEeir 
ahining,  dlfiereooe  among  them,  their  number,  distance  from  us,  fto.  In  llua 
oouneclioD  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Psalms, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  oelebraliiig 
the  glory  of  GM  in  the  creation, .and  enforoc  the  moral  bearing  nf  such  aoDt«m- 
pbtioui  by  ^propriate  remarks.  A  very  oommon  lesson  is,  the  fiunily  and  family 
duties,  love  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sistera,  ooaclndlng  with  appn^triate 
panaM  from  Scripture,  and  singing  a  bmily  hymn. 

2.  Kamenls  of  reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  apent  in  the  exerclBea  above  desoribed,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elemenls  of  reading.  The  Rrst  st^  la  to  eieroise  the  orgatn  of 
sound  till  they  have  perfect  oommand  of  their  voool  powers  ;  and  this,  after  tha 
previous  discipline  in  oonTertation  and  singing,  is  a  toak  aoon  >coompliBhed.  They 
ore  then  taught  to  utter  dlatiuctly  all  the  vow^  aounda.  The  characlers  or  letters 
representing  these  soundi  are  then  ahown  and  desoribed  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  are  diniaclly  impressed  open  their  memoriea.  The  aama 
process  ia  then  gone  Ihroogh  in  respect  to  diplhonga  and  oonsoDonts.  I^st  of  alt, 
•Iter  having  acquired  a  d^nlte  and  distiaot  view  of  the  difienint  sounds,  and  of 
Ihe  forms  of  the  letters  which  reapectively  repreaent  these  sounds,  they  are  langht 
the  names  of  theae  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name  of  a  let- 
ter and  the  poieer  of  a  letter  ato  two  very  dtSerenl  things. 

TTiey  are  now  prepared  to  oommence  reading.  TTie  letters  are  printed  in  hirge 
lijrm,  on  square  cards  ;  the  class  stands  up  before  a  »on  ol  rock  ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cards  in  his  hand,  plooes  one  upon  the  rack,  and  B  oouversBlion  of  this 
kind  panes  between  him  and  his  pupils:  What  letter  is  that  1  E.  He  plaoea 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  thati  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gether, tha,  (mnving  the  oards  eloae  together,)  HA.  What  sonnd  do  theae  two 
Iettet«agnifyt  0a.    There  m  another  teUer.    WbM  letter  ia  that  t  (patting  H  «a 
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dw  rack.)  R.  I  now  pal  thii  tliinl  letter  k>  the  other  two,  thn^  HAR.  Wlut 
Mund  do  the  thres  lellen  malie  t  Har.  There  is  snother  letter.  What  is  itr 
D.  I  joia  tbii  letter  to  ths  other  three,  thus,  HARD.  What  do  they  all  make  T 
J/o-it.  Then  he  prooeedi  in  the  aaiae  way  with  the  lettcn  F-I-8-T;  jaim  thew 
fbnr  letter*  to  the  preooding  (bur,  HARD-FIST,  and  the  pupila  proaonnce,  Hard' 
fift.  Hen  with  the  letten  S  and  D,  and  joins  these  two  to  the  preceedmg  dght, 
md  the  papila  pronoanee,  Hard-fitted.  In  this  way  they  are  taD)(ht  to  read 
word*  of  any  length,  (fbr  yoa  may  eawly  add  to  the  above,  N-E-S-S,  and  mako  ' 
Hard-fi»ttdtu*tj — the  longeM  a*  easily  as  the  shoneat ;  and  in  bet  they  keen 
their  lettera ;  tbejr  Umra  to  read  worda  of  one  lyUable  and  of  aereral  ayllahlea,  and 
Id  read  b  pUn  re«dhig,  by  the  same  proeoa,  at  the  nme  mooieDt  After  h>Ting 
ownpleted  a  aentenoe,  or  Bcieral  ocutences,  with  the  cards  and  rook,  they  then 
prooeed  to  read  the  samo  words  and  aeateQcea  m  thrar  spelliDg-boaks. 

3.  Elemenla  of  writing. 

The  pupils  are  first  taneht  the  right  ponlion  of  the  araia  and  body  in  writing, 
the  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen,  &cj  and  are  exercised  on  th»e  poiau  uU 
th«r  liatHla  are  formed  oorreotiy.  The  dilierent  marks  used  in  writing  are  then 
exhibited  to  them,  fhim  the  simple  point  or  slrnigbt  line,  to  the  moat  complex 
figure.  The  tarialioni  of  form  and  positioii  which  they  are  capable  of  asmming, 
and  the  di^ent  parts  of  which  the  ootnplex  tigarea  are  cetnpoivd,  are  oarefolly 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imilale  them,  beginning  with  the  moat 
dmple  {  then  the  separate  parts  c^  the  oomplei,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
pans  to  a  whole,  n;th  his  pencil  and  slale.  After  banng  acquired  tscility  in  this 
eierdae,  he  is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.  The  copy  Is  written 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  the  paper  i>  ]mi  before  each  member  of  the  class,  ahd 
eadi  has  his  pen  ready  in  bis  hand,  awaitiag  the  word  of  his  teacher.  If  the 
copy  be  the  simple  point,  or  line  {  ,  die  teacher  repeals  the  syllable  ant,  oat,  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  with  erodually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  rcpctitJoo  of  the  sound 
Ule  pupils  write,  la  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctly  and 
rapidly.  If  the  Sgure  to  be  oopied  consists  of  two  stroke^,  (thos,  ;,)  the  teacher 
prononncfls  ens,  lios — one,  (wo,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  bdbre  ;  and 
Ae  pupils  make  the  drst  mark,  and  then  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllilble, 
aa  before.  If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  i,)  the  teacher  proDouiicea 
Me,  tuD,  (Are:,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  So  when  they  oome  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  Btb  strokes,  thos,  a.  When  (hat  is  the  copy,  the  teachet 
says,  delibcratdy,  mis,  tao,  Ihrtt,  /our,  five,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  th« 
diffiirent  strokes  oomponng  the  letter  are  made  ;  the  speed  of  nttersnoe  ia  gtad- 
nally  oooelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  mode  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.     By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 

4.  Etementa  of  number,  or  arilhmetio. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvementa  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
not  already  substantially  introduced  intothe  best  schools  of  our  own  oountry.  I 
need  not,  therefbre,  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  excepting  so  far  aa  to 
say  that  the  student  ta  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  perlbotly  to  understand,  iba 


lature  of  every  rule  before  be  ui 
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1 ,  Ereroisea  in  reeding. 

Hie  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  pnrt  of  the  ooane,  is  to  acquire  Ihe  habit 
of  reading  with  sccacney  and  readiness,  with  due  regird  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  (he  whole  clan  read  (ogetber,  and  some- 
fimes  an  indiTidnal  by  himself,  in  order  (o  acoustom  them  lo  boih  modes  of  read- 
teg,  and  to  secure  the  advauDiges  of  both.  The  sentence  is  Arst  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  ooeuw ;  then  by  pronounc- 
ing each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it;  a  third  time  by  prononucing  the 
words  and  mentioning  (he  puuctuiuion  points  as  they  occur,  A  fourth  time,  tha 
aenlence  is  read  with  the  pnqnr  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.  Finally,  the  smne  sentence  is  read  with  partioular  attentico 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus  one  thing  ia  taken  at  a  time,  and  pupila 
must  liecomo  thorough  in  each  as  it  ocoum,  bcf<M*  they  proceed  lo  the  next 
One  great  benefit  of  tha  cbss  reading  together  is,  that  each  indiTidna]  hw  tho 
s«iBe  amr«nt -*  erernin' M  ■' he  witfe  ihe  only  one  m 
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em  nerer  Cilter.  tmi  on  part  o(  the  le«oii  esospu  him.  A  akillral  Useber,  onM 
■cciuloincd  la  tbii  mode  of  reading,  oan  bb  easily  dtjtecl  tay  bulC,  mMproDUDoia- 
tion,  or  ncgligenoe,  in  in;  indi'idiu],  is  if  that  indiridiial  were  rf*ilin£  akoe. 

Ills  proom  is  ■amelimc*  abortened,  and  the  aenleiice  ttai  only  three  timei, 
namely  :  "  acoarding  lo  the  wordu,  aooardiiig  b>  the  piinotuili<m,  aooording  lo  tba 
life." 

S.  Exeraiaea  in  wriliog. 

Tlie  pupils  procred  to  write  copiea  in  joining-hand,  bi^  Urge  and  amall,  (be 
prinoiplea  of  leaehiog  being  eaaentially  aa  deaeiibed  m  the  ficat  part  of  the  oouraa. 
The  great  otnect  here  ia,  to  obtain  a  upat,  awift,  bmineaa  hand.  Sanetimea,  with- 
oul  n  oopy,  they  write  fhun  the  diotalion  of  the  teacher ;  and  In  moat  <»aea  in- 
itriictioD  in  (Rthograpfay  and  ptmetnatiOD  ia  oranliiiied  witk  that  in  penmamhip. 
niey  are  alao  t&ughl  to  make  and  mend  thdr  own  pern,  and  in  doing  Ibi*  to  b« 
•oODOmii^  of  their  qnilU. 

3.  Religions  and  moral  inatnietion  in  aeleot  Bible  namtirea. 

Id  this  iiranoh  of  teaching  [he  methods  are  various,  and  the  leailher  adopta  the 
method  beet  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  to  Ibe  particiilar  ciroumatancea  of  bis  own 
-achool,  or  to  the  spe^  objects  which  be  may  have  in  view  with  a  partiontar  daia. 
Sometimea  he  calla  the  claia  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  his  own  language, 
lome  of  the  simple  nprratiifca  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  (hem  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directs  one  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud  ;  and  Ihen  Ibllows  a 
ftiendly,  Eimiliar  oocversalion  between  him  and  the  clan  respecting  the  namtiia ; 
their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  rcsoked,  Ib«r  qncstioDs  put  and  answered,  and 
the  tenuher  unfolds  the  mortd  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  k»- 
BDD,  and  iUostrates  it  bj  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preoeptire 
parts  of  the  Sciiptare.  Soiiietimea  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty  ;  and  after  ha'ing  clearly  ahown  what  It  is,  he  tako  scow 
Bible  narrative  which  atrongly  iUuatrates  the  p<xnt  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  direota  their  attention  to  it,  with  apeoial  reference  to  the  preceding  Darratlve. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  difiereat  methoda  will  best  ahow  what  they  are, 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  of  (he  birth  of  Christ,  a*  giicn  by  Luke,  ii.  1-21).  Ov- 
aerve,  Christ  was  bora  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  (or  the  solvation  of  ohil- 
dren.  Christ  ia  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejixces  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesna,  thongh  so  great  and  glerioua,  make*  hia  appearonoe  in  a  meat  humble  oon- 
ditioD.    He  is  (he  teaoher  a  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  riah. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Jno  III.  IS.  "  Pnr  God  10  kivrd  the  wnrVJ  that  ba  (ava  hIa  ontj  li^Ditcn  8aa,  ttui  wliMS- 
sver  Iwlltveth  luhln  ahould  nbl  pariah,  but  bavt  tTErlasllns  lift." 

1.  Jnn.  It.  g     "In  Ihla  wasnuDlfeatnt  Ib«  loig  ef  Ond  lowird  na;  bceanag  tbsl  God  laM 
hlsonljtHniiten  aonlntn  the  warM.lhat  we  mirlil  Umhrt>nghhlin." 
Suffer  UILlEehlliirrn  10  cnine  unto  DH.Ibr  of  such  IsIheklorloiD  of  n'nd.    VtrilT  lajunio 
jiHi.  whoKcitr  itwll  ncrt  nceiva  llie  kJii(dom  of  God  oa  •  Unle  child,  bs  sbill  not  enUir 

And  the  leaaiMi  ia  oonoluded  with  ain^g  a  Christmas  hymn. 

Jeans  leeda  fire  thoosand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bleas  a  Htlle  so  that  it  will  do  great  good. 

Economy  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost — other  texts:  Fs.  oiW.  IS,  16. 

"Thou  optnrtt  tlir  haniiriuid  isllinf*!  the  dnirr 0 f  rterr  [itinr  ihioi." 
Hut.  vi.  31-33.    -'Thtrtrorelakeiio  tboaihl.HTini.wEiataliall  w>«t1  or,  What  thsn 
wedrlDkl  or,  whartwithal  dull  we  bccFolhcdt  ((ornAarall  that  iblnn  do  Ihe  Qnitiln 
trtk  'llbrvDurheaTcniT  Fuller  knowtlh  Ihal  je  have  Dtcd  of  all  IbMs  Ihfnp.    nuIKtltrs 
Im  the  klnfdomof  Oed,  and  bla  rljtiteousDcis ;  aud  all  thesa  Iblap  aboil  be  added  uulo 

Story  of  Cain  atid  Abel.     Gen.  It.  1-lS. 

Remarkt. — Two  men  may  do  the  aame  thing  externally,  and  yrt  Ih?  merit  of 
their  acta  be  very  dil&rent.  God  looks  at  the  heart  Be  oBreful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  in  will  in  the  heart  You  know  not  to  what  orima  they  may  lead  yon. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  Ihe  fratricide — other  tails.  Matt  xv.  19.  Ueb.  Jii.  4. 
1  Jno.  iii.  19.  Job.  ixxiv.  33. 
"  For  out  of  Ihe  heart  proceed  nil  tbonihla,  murd«a,  tdunarles,  tbrnkatlona,  thefla,  Usa 
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"  Bj  Uk  AMoShnd  BBto  GDds  suin  unlleni  lurlflea  Ibui  C^B,  bT  which  hi  otulnd 
vltD^  thu  hn wu rlfUmai, God  Uaiftlat  of  hM  (iOi:  lad  bj  It  bs,  belii(  dtad.jat 

-■N<>(HCtiD,wlKiwMi>rtti«wtck«l««uidik«bl>lini(lw.  And  wbBfbn  ilnr  b* 
hlut    BHMitB  tOtawu  tioikt  mm  arU,*!!!)  hia bmbo'i  rlfhuoui." 

aioij  or  Jc«B  in  Ae  temple.    Lake  ii.  41-53. 

Jmu  In  fail  ohitdhouil  wu  Teiy  fond  of  learniDB,  (be  hcwd  ud  uked  ijdo- 
tioiu.)  God'*  word  wis  hia  delight,  he  andentoad  what  he  heard  and  read, 
(men  were  aMuniihed  at  bia  nndentaoding  and  anmven.)  He  canAUy  obeyed 
hia  parenta,  (ho  went  with  them  and  WM  anbjeot  to  them.)  And  M  ba  grew  up, 
hl>  good  oondnct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texti.  ^>h.  tL  1-4. 
ProT.  iii.  1-4. 

"ChlldreDl  obtT  fonr  pannula  Iht  l.on] ;  (or  Ibla  !•  lifhl.  Honor  thy  bihti and 
molher,  [ which  lathe  flnt  comaiandmenl  wilh  promlae.)  that  It  nifiy  b«  well  wilh  thee,  and 
Ihou  inaj***  ^^^'  ^°t  °^  ^^  eartJi.  And  jt  fmuim  1  proToiie  net  your  chUdita  ta  wrarb, 
hut  bnuf  (hem  ep  In  iba  nunara  aad  ailmoDllkiQ  of  the  Lord." 

'- Ujr  aoD.  loinl  not  nir  law;  but  let  ifainc  heart  kHp  inrcoiDnundneDta:  For  length  of 
dtyaf  and  lon(  lilt,  and  peace.  ahalL  rhcj  add  lo  lh».    Let  not  mtnj  and  tnitb  Ibraakfl  thee : 

bTor  and  fHid  lUkdantiBdiDf  in  tba  aifht  of  Sod  and  man." 

br  ejam[^.  stale*  the  general 
pDniihea  the  bad.  In  Mltutra- 
tioD  of  thii  he  reotli  to  them  the  nattatite  of  Daniel  in  the  liana'  den,  and  the 
death  whioh  OTertoofc  hia  wioked  accoaen.  Dan.  v!.  In  illnatration  of  tbe  aame 
truth,  the  e«ape  of  Feter,  and  the  niiaeralde  dealh  of  lua  peraecntor,  Uerod,  may 
be  read.    Ads  lii. 

The  teauher  may  impress  upon  (he  mind  of  his  class,  that  diligenM,  acraprinM 
fidelity,  aod  «uDaoieDtJODS  aelf'oootrot,  are  the  snrest  gtunntees  of  saoceas  in  life; 
and,  in  illialration  of  Ihestalement,  read  the  narraliTeaf  Joseph's  oonduel  in  bl« 
master's  honse  in  Egypt,  ai>d  in  tbe  prison,  and  the  remits  of  it  Oen.  mji. 
So,  also,  vai-IoiiB  incidents  in  the  life  trf  Jeaua  niay  be  need  to  great  adTUitage  hi 
Uliulrating  diOereot  virtues. 

It  is  n-oominended  that  the  teacher  empl<^,  in  his  InstraoAma,  tbe  tranalatitai 
t>f  the  Scripttirea  in  general  use  among  the  people;  bnt  that  he  oecasioDaUy  take 
the  original  Sariplnrea  and  retid  to  the  children,  in  bJi  own  tranalalion,  and  some- 
limea  use  aimple  tmndations  {torn  dificrent  authors,  that  children  may  enij  leant 
to  notice  tbe  ^TeraJtiea  In  diffitrent  faithful  ttatulstiima,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  is  aearoely  neoeaaary  to  oheerve,  that  a  teacher  wbo  understands  his  badness, 
and  ia  faithful  (o  bis  truat,  will  scrupakmriy  abstain  tnta  aeotarian  pecuUaritiea,  or 
frtKD  casting  odinm  on  the  teneta  of  any  of  tbe  Chriatiau  denominatJona.  A  man 
Wbo  baa  not  magnonimitj  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  lor  (his,  is  not  fit  to  ba 
etnploTCd  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  hnmbleat  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  I.Aiiguage,  or  grBOimar. 

Ilie  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  tbe  atnli^  to  use  it  wilh  ocrrectoeaa,  ftoillfj, 
and  power,  ia  joally  r^ptrded  as  one  of  the  most  important  bnnehea  of  «oid~ 
moD  achod  inatruction.  It  ia  the  principal  object  of  (be  logical  txtreim,  or,  as 
they  may  bejoatly  termed,  tht  txtrcufin  thinking  and  treating,  ^iieaiy  des-  ' 
cribed  aa  the  Rnt  aubject  of  study  in  (be  finrt  pert  S  the  ooorse,  bdbre  the  obild 
hsa  begun  to  naa  hia  bo<^  at  all. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  oonrse,  grammar  is  taught  ^recitly  and  adentiScall;, 
yet  by  no  tneuia  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  tbe  onntrary,  teehnlrai 
teriaa  are  corefoUy  arnided,  till  the  child  baa  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
Has  of  the  things  desigttated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  nae  them  aa  the  namea  of 
idess  wliioh  have  a  definite  eiialenoe  in  his  mind,  and  not  aa  awfbl  aonnds,  dimly 
ing   forth  aome  myateriea  of  toienae  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 


The  first  objeot  is  tu  illost^te  the  diS'erent  part*  of  speech,  anch  as  ibe  nonn, 
^M  T«ri>,  ibe  Mjeollve,  the  adverb  ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in 
eonvetsattOD,  and  leading  him  to  form  aentencn  in  which  the  particulir  piirta  i4 
speed)  to  be  learned  shim  be  tbe  meat  important  word,  and  directing  hia  alteutlmt 
to  tbe  nature  and  oae  of  tbe  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it.  Fi>r  i-iomple, 
kt  OS  suppoH  tbe  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught.     The  leKlier 


ogle 
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writM  upon  tbs  Uackbcnrd  the  wordi  "  bare,  there,  Dear,"  &c.  He  then  my, 
"  Cbildren,  ws  are  all  ti^tber  in  Ihia  room  i  bv  whidi  aC  the  vorii  on  the  blMk- 
bosrd  can  fon  «ipre«  tbii  V  CiUdren.  "We  are  all  htre."  TiiuKer.  >-  Now 
look  out  oi  the  window  and  see  the  ohnrch ;  what  <»u  yon  my  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blaokboard  t"  ChiUrtn.  "  llie  cfaureh  ii  Ititrt." 
Teaehtr.  "  The  distBooe  between  ua  and  the  chareh  ia  notnetl )  bow  will  yon 
eiprea  thia  b;  a  word  on  the  blaokboard  ?"  Ckildrtn,  "  The  ohuroh  ia  near," 
The  &c(  that  these  diflareat  words  eipreia  the  ■wne  sort  of  relationi  ia  then  ex- 
plained, and,  aocordingi;,  that  iJie;  bdong  to  the  nme  olaaa,  or  are  the  nme  part 
of  speech.  The  rariatioua  of  these  wolds  are  next  explained.  "  Children,  yon 
Bay  ihe  ohurch  is  near,  bat  there  is  a  shop  between  na  and  the  chnrob  :  what  will 
you  ny  oC  (he  abop  I"  Childrtn.  "  The  (hop  ia  nmrcr."  Teaehtr,  "  Bnt  there 
1*  a  feaoe  between  na  and  the  abop.  Now  when  yon  think  of  the  diitaoce 
betweeD  na,  the  abop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  1"  Childrta. 
"  The  fenoe  ia  ntartil,"  So  of  other  adrerbs.  "  The  lark  siDga  U(U.  Compore 
the  aingiog  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canaiT  bird.  Compare  the  lingrng  of  the 
Bigbtii^ale  with  that  t^  the  canary  bird."  After  all  the  diSerent  aorta  of  adTerba 
and  their  rariatiotii  have  in  thia  way  been  illaatrated,  and  the  pnpili  nndentand 
that  all  worda  of  Ihia  kiod  areoaJled  adverb*,  the  definition  of  the  adverb  ia  given 
as  it  atanda  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  k  pat  into  their  handa  to  stndy  the 
chapter  OD  this  topic  In  thia  way  the  pujHl  nnderatanda  what  he  ia  doing  at 
every  alep  of  hia  pnHreoa,  and  bia  memory  ia  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  atlaeu  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  lubaeqaent  branohea  ia  firanded  on  the  Mme  gentxtl 
prinoiplea,  and  it  may  not  be  neoeaaary  to  ^ve  portionlar  eiamplea. 

5.  Numben,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  apeoo  and  foTm,  or  geometry. 

7.  Knging  by  note,  or  elemenla  of  mnsio. 
The  method  of  teachiuif  muaio  baa  already  been  anoecaafuHy  IntroduMd  into  our 

■ita  the  Bohoola  of  Mean*.  Mason  or  S61om(«,  in  Clncin- 
re  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  ia  than  any  description  can  give  ; 
nor  win  any  one  who  visits  these  scho<&  entertain  a  doubt  that  aD  ohildrea  troia 
tUL  to  ten  yeara  of  age,  who  ate  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  oapiiblB  cj  leam- 
iog  to  ung,  and  that  this  branch  ii  inatruction  can  be  mtrodamid  into  all  our 
common  aohoola  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfiirt  and  disci- 
pline of  the  papila,  but  also  to  their  progren  in  thmr  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  tnm  the  blaokboard.  The  different  sonnda  are  repr»- 
aented  by  lines  of  djffireni  lengths,  by  letlera,  by  figures,  and  by  mnncal  notes  ; 
and  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drOied  on  each  •aMeasive  prindple  before  proceed- 
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.  Tliird  part,  of  two  yearo — cOldrtit  from  tn  te  hash)*. 

I.  Eieroisea  in  reading  and  ekWDtiOD. 

The  objects  of  these  exenneen,  in  Ibis  pert  of  tbe  ooursej  ia  to  Bocoatonl  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impreasive  tnanDer,  to  as  to  bnag  the  fiill  fbroe  of 
the  acntimenc  on  those  to  vhom  they  read.  Tbey  are  examined  in  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  Tsriooa  iotooationa,  and  they  often  read  ssnlenoes  tfom  the 
blackboard  in  which  the  variona  modnlaliDns  are  expreased  by  mnacal  notes  or 
eorvcd  line*. 

The  evitg  of  drawling  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  partioalar^  the  pinodoe  of  the  whole  olssa  reading  ti^ether  and 
keeiHng  time.  9bort  and  {slhy  eentenoea,  particolarly  the  Book  of  Frtnerba,  ara 
reoommended  as  adminUy  adaiited  to  exeroiaea  of  ihu  kind. 

3.  Ornamental  writing,  introductory  to  drawing. 

The  variod*  bitid*  of  omamraital  letters  are  here  practiced  upon,  giving  acmmey 
to  the  eye  and  ateAdineaa  to  the  hand,  preparatory  la  skill  in  drawing,  which  oomea 
into  the  next  part  of  the  course.  The  puiMla  alao  practice  writing  sentcnoea  and 
letters,  with  neatnen,  rapidity,  and  correotnen. 

3.  Religious  insli-uctiun  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

Tie  design  here  Is  to  give  to  ibe  student  a  (iill  and  conneded  view  i^  the  what* 
'  Bible  hiatotT.  For  this  purpose  la^e  tables  are  made  ont  and  hnn^  before  the 
Hudents.  Tbeae  tablea  are  generally  arranged  in  lunr  odnmna,  the  Erst  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  dialingiiiahed  men  during  a  particular  period  of  BiUe  histcay  i 
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the  Komd,  the  data ;  tbe  third,  a  cbronolofpeal  r^rter  of  evaota  g  and  As 
foorth,  the  psrtianlar  paMwsi  of  the  Bible  where  Uie  luitoij  of  iImm  pennw 
and  «renU  ■naj'  be  fbatid.     With  thoe  t>ld«  hefan  the  popili.  the  totoher  him- 

■elT,  Id  hii  own  worda,  giTO  B  brief  DOHTeraMioaai  ootline  oT  ihs  priocipal  char- 
'  ~  '  I*  within  ■  aerlain  pencd,  and  then  gifei  directkma  that  the  Mrip- 
-'—red  to  be  eanfnll;  rod.  After  thia  is  done,  the  uiu]  redta- 
a  takes  place.  Some  of  the  more  atrikiiiK  narratiTea,  anch  aa 
tbe  Ending  of  Moaea  on  the  banka  of  llie  Nile  ;  Abraham  cffering  bia  aos  ;  the 
jaaraey  of  the  inia  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  orncifiiicin  ;  the  ooDtenrioo 
of  FboI,  &a,,  am  ooinnutled  to  tnenwry  in  the  wurda  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  innging  uf  a  hjtnn  allading  to  th»e events.  Tha 
moral  inalnialioD  to  be  derived  from  each  hialoricsl  event  ia  canH'uli;  impTcHed 
bj  tbe  teacher.  The  lesicber  olao  givea  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  IwCweea 
the  terniination  of  the  Old  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nolblns  may  be  vanting  to  a  oompliirte  and  lyslemalio  view  of  the  whole  gronod. 
Thus  Uie  whole  ct  the  hiatnncal  part  of  the  Bible  la  studied  thcroDghly,  and  sys- 
temaUcaHy,  and  prectioatty,  without  (he  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  a  moment 
being  epent  on  a  HUgle  id«  that  will  Qol  be  of  the  highest  nae  to  the  achidar 
dm-inz  all  lua  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

There  ia  here  a  ooDliDuation  of  the  eieft^Ma  in  the  preceding  jmi\»  at  the 
«ourae,  in  a  more  identific  form,  together  with  paraing  nf  ooDneoted  sentences, 
and  writing  from  the  diolalion  irf  the  leaoher,  with  reference  to  grammar,  onbw- 
rapfay,  and  punetnatjort.  The  asme  principa]  alladed  to  before,  of  kvoidiog  tech- 
nical la-ma  till  the  things  represented  by  these  terms  arv  dearh  perceved,  i*  here 
CBrefnlly  adhered  to.  A  nngle  speotmeo  of  the  manner  in  whnh  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  die  verb  ore  Isugbt  may  be  snffident  to  iUaatrate  my  meaning.  The 
teacher  writaa  OD  tho  btaokboard  a  «imp)e  seolence,  as,  ^  The  scholars  learn  well )" 
and  aaha  the  clasa  what  sort  of  a  senlenoe  it  is.  They  reply  that  it  ia  a  direct 
alatement  of  a  bet  (Twoh.)  Pot  it  In  the  fbrm  of  a  command.  (Claia.)  Schol- 
ara,  learn  well !  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  a  question  fbrm.  (Claw.)  Do  the  scbolan 
icHm  welir  (Teacb.)  Of  a  wiah.  (Class.}  May  the  acholsra  learn  well  1 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.  (Clasa.)  How  well  tha  sah<dara  learn  1  (Teach.) 
The  conditional  fbrm.  (Claaa.)  If  the  achobra  learn  well  j  or,  should  the  scholars 
li'sm  well,  (T«ch.}  Of  neoessity.  (Class.)  The  schobrs  must  learn  well 
(Teach.)  Of  obililv.  (Clan.)  The  Kholars  can  Icam  well,  Ac,  Ax.  They  are 
then  taught  that  the  direct  statement  is  called  the  indicadTe  mode  of  the  verb  ; 
the  oomniBiid,  the'  imperative  mode  ;  tbe  oonditioual,  the  subjunotivc  mode  {  the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &o.,  dto. ;  and  afler  this,  the  book  is  put  Into  tlidr 
han^,  and  they  sti^y  their  leann  as  it  stands.  AAei  this  the  dJAerent  lenses  of 
the  ■ereral  modes  are  lansht  in  the  same  vvj. 

5.  Real  instrudiDn,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  (he  extertuJ  world,  inoluding 
the  first  elements  of  (he  natural  scienoea,  the  arta  of  life,  geogrqihjr,  and  history. 
Instraction  on  thia  bead  ia  directed  to  the  anasrering  cf  the  fbfiowing  qaestions, 

(a)  What  is  man,  w  it  reapeola  his  corpi«e«l  and  intelleotnal  natiirel 

llere  onmu  snalumy  end  pbysic4t^,  >o  br  as  the  strncture  cf  tlie  bamlli  body 

is  conceniel,  and  the  funotioDB  of  its  Kteral  parte. 

/bo  the  simple  elements  of  mental  pbilcsaphy.    In  thia  eonnection  appropriata 

teita  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  aa  Gen.  ii,  T,    Pa.  cxxxii.  14-16.    An  appropnata 

hymn  ia  alao  sang. 
'■  And  the  I.<mt  GkI  IbnnHl  B»n  af  the  duslof  (tugmmd,  uid  bnathcd  Inla  bis  mMrUs 

Iht  breath  of  life 


01  rnrfullv  and  wonderftillT  ni. 
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(i)  What  does  man  need  fbr  the  preservation  and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life, 
•a  it  respects  hia  body  and  mind  I  Kor  his  body  he  needs  ybod .-  the  difiemrt 
kinds  of  fold,  and  ihe  mode  (>r  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view;  th« 
nnWholesomaDsaaof  some  kinds  of  food;  injurinuineHof  Improper  food  j  coolting: 
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eitravagiDoa.  DiDtUi»gi,  mtUxitk  of  whiah  bouacB  are  oonstrnoted ;  moda  ft 
OOnotruGting  them  ;  diOereat  tradei  emplofed  in  Lhor  ooDatroatiail. 

For  the  mind,  man  omdi  wBeitlf,  tlM  cinutj  and  ito  dntio ;  the  neiglibariiaod 
•Dd  Ma  datita.  InlallaoCiul,  mon].  Bod  nUpona  OBlIiTatim  ;  ibe  aohaol  and  ita 
daltea;  tlie^Dnli  HkHtadiidea.  For  tlw  body  and  mind  both,  ha  iMvdaMCiaily 
of  penoD  and  joopertr ;  the  gorammem )  tbelagialatura;  theoouna,fte. 

(c)  Where  and  ba^  do  men  find  the  nieaiia  to  aiqtply  their  wanta,  and  make 
Ihemaelvea  oomibrtBUe  and  happy  in  thia  life  t 

llie  T?ge(able,  th«  miimal,  and  the  aninial  kiogdoma  are  her«  brooght  (o  Tieff, 
for  materiala  ;  together  with  t^oDltnre  and  manu&otarea,  la  the  meaoa  o!  eoa- 
TOrting  theea  mueriala  to  ovr  oae.  Ciei^;r^>hy,  irith  ipcoisl  reTerenee  to  the  pn>- 
doetiuaa  of  ooantriea,  and  thair  dril,  litstary,  and  rdigiutn  inatitatloQa ;   town*, 
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oharti,  to  whieh  the  atndeiiti  are  required  to  affii  the  nan»a  of  the  aerenl  oanii- 
brica,  riren,  loountaim,  prinoipal  towna,  tco,,  and  then  atale  the  productiona  and 
inatJtaiJoDB  for  wlucfa  thc^  are  remarfcable.  SooMtinHa  the  name*  of  ooiuitriea, 
tiren,  dbi.,  are  given,  and  the  pnpil  braqnired  to  cooatmct  an  ootUne  ehart  of 
their  local!  lieti 

In  r«apect  to  ^  the  abore  points,  the  natiTe  muitry  ia  partienlarly  atodiad ;  it* 
oapabJlitia,  iti  prodaotioiia,  ha  lawa,  its  inattCaliaiB,  it*  hiatoiy,  Ac.,  are  inTealigated, 
with  eapeoial  reference  to  ita  alntily  of  aapplying  the  physical,  aocial,  and  moral 
WBDta  a!  rti  inhabitanta.     Under  this  head  the  pupibt  are  tangbt  to  appieciata 
their  Dative  oouatry,  to  Tenente  and  kive  ita  inaUtatiaQB,  to  nuderaland  what  la 
neoeaiary  to  their  perfection,  and  to  imbibe  a  apint  of  pure  and  gensrooB  patriot- 
iam.    It »  loaToeiy  nfocunry  to  add,  thai  all  the  IniitrDation  uoder  Ihia  fifth  head 
ia  ooniinod  to  the  (imdamenlal  and  ami^est  piinciplea  of  the  several  branehoa  ro- 
faredto. 
6.  Arithmetic,  oontinned  tkroogli  fracliana  and  the  nilea  of  proportion. 
T.  Geometry,  doctrine  of  magnttndee  and  meaenrea. 
8,  Sin^ng,  and  MieDce  of  Tc^  and  inatmmeDtal  mnnc 
IV.  Faurik  part,  ef  tie*  year* — children  Jnm  tK^V4  to  fourteen, 
I.  Religiona  inttmotion,  in  the  rdigiona  obaervalion  of  Nature,  the  life  and  dia- 
eoamea  of  Jeana  Chrirt,  the  hiitory  of   the  Christian  reli^on,  in  oonneotiDn  villi 
the  cotemporarj  oivil   hiatory,  and   the  prinoipal   doctnnea  of    the  Chriatian 


The  Gnt  lopio  of  hwlniotion  mentianed  imder  thia  bead  ia  one  of  paooliar 
inlereat  and  atility.  The  papih  are  taught  to  obaerve,  with  care  and  system,  the 
variaiu  poircn  and  operationa  of  Natare,  and  to  eonaider  tbam  as  ao  many  illna- 
Iraliona  of  the  wiadoui,  pover,  and  goodnesi  of  the  Creator  ;  and  st  eaoh  leaaon 
they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate  paange  of  the  Bihie,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory  :  and  thnii  the  idea  ii  coatinuBtl;  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Natare  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  one  and  the  aame  Bdng, 

For  example,  aa  intrndiiotoTy  to  the  vhole  stndy,  the  lirst  chapter  of  Gencna, 
together  with  aome  other  appropriate  Wsaga  of  Swiptore,  as  the  UTih  Pnalm,  or 
Die  38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  oommitled  to  memory.  The  nirfkw 
of  the  earth,  aa  <Qn>traling  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Ood,  may  be  taken  aa  a 
lesson.  Tlien  tfae  varietiea  of  acr&oe,  aa  moon^ns,  ralley*,  ooeana  and  river*, 
oontinenla  and  inlands,  the  height  at  nrauntaiDi,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  eataracta,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  Ijdea,  &a.,  may  be 
taken  into  riew,  and  the  teacher  maj  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  neoessary  for  such  a  ereetioa.  The  whole  ia  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  panage  aa  Faalm  oiv.  1-13. 

■■Blmiha  l«nl. O nr khiI !  Ol.ord  mvOndl  ihoa an vtrypnt ;  ibmi  sneMtiedwilh 

bnnarudmilHlr.  Whs  corantthnel/ with  Ilitht  u  witb  a  fimtiil :  wbo  itntchal  out 
Um  hMvtDS  Hkt  ■  enrula ;  wholareth  Ihtbnqiaof  tati  ehunbrr*  In  the  wttin :  whomsk- 
cth  ih<  cloudi  his  durlBI:  who  walkcb  uHin  ih«  winpuf  ihtwind:  who  makcth  his 

shaoM  Dol  bn  r«BuK«l  (artrtr.  Thau  covcrnt  it  with  the  derp  aa  with  a  pirment :  Iha 
waicniiDod  aboTs  Ihc  mouDTiina.  M  [hy  rtbukr  ihtr  I'd:  ■*  Ihcvnlcear  thy  thnsdst 
Ihfy  h.vird  aitay  Th-y  «n  up  bff  lh»inniin'»l»;  Ihty  pi  down  bi  Ihc  vallsTsantD  lb* 
plicr  which  ihau  hut  fnundfd  Air  'hrn.     Tlmu  liiH  ml  ■  bnuod  ib«i  tbcy  di»  not  pssi 


.,g\. 


PBlHAftr  SCBOOLfl  OV  OEUUNT. 

J  bcMoT  (h«)liMi  (hawlld  mm 
...    . Jaabtn:  ihaMrth  inuUid  wttE 

"  O  Lord,  baw  Buallbld  m  Itvj  worki  I  In  wlidcm  hu(  ihan  nude  ihtm  M :  tha  «nh  la 

ftillof  iliirkli-     --■--•-■ j^--      _......._ 

batbawUud 
B»di  la  plaj  UunUL" 

Hm  frnilMiMn  and  htaatj  at  Ibe  nrth,  m  ItlBMrMfaw  the  iradom  and  good' 
IMM  of  Ood,  nwjr  leFVn  •■  •nollMr  leHto.  H«re  may  be  eihibtled  <im  tMnQp 
■nd  Taria^  of  the  plant*  aad  flowm  with  whieh  tha  earth  ia  horned ;  the  niaii- 
ner  of  ihair  srowth  and  aalf-prDpagMioi],  tbeit  nlility  to  man  and  b«art,  thof 
bameiue  ntonbiir  and  rarie^,  Ihair  relaUooi  to  eaoh  oUier  a*  geuei*  and  speima ; 
trees  aad  their  TSrieHee,  their  beaot;  and  otilitT,  tbair  timber  and  tfattr  Ihilt ;  and, 
b  eonneotkm  with  this  leMon,  Pwtlia  dr.  14-31  majr  ba  oommhted  id  mentor;. 

"HeeiaestbllwpvalsfnnrfeltbgcUtk.ukilheT^lbrtbeeaTlHor  men:  Ibuheauj 

brine  fonk  Tnod  doI  of  ibe  tenh :  end  wloa  itaei  nukflb  (luj  ihc  biut  dI  dud.  ud  oil  w 
mtk^biirue  iDiUar,  >od  brnd  vhlch  urEOgtlitDi'tli  mui'ihein.  Tht  tr»i  or  llii  Lntd 
■re  full  of  np :  the  cedui  of  Labvion.  vbich  ht  bilh  pknied :  where  the  birda  nake  tbelr 
aeeb :  ■■  for  ibe  aorli,  Ibe  Br  Inm  ere  her  booH.    Tbe  bl(h  hlUe  an  >  rrlDfa  IH  lbs  wild 

-     ■    '  —  !       .    .  ■...*:'.    Ji'^j^'     ^^ 

ui"ihi™i_. 

.■  thj  tee,  Iherere  InH^Uad:  Iboo  ubrat  awaj  Uutr  b. ._ 

ibBlr  duKL  Tbou  aeiidHi  Isnh  ibjr  Solrlt.  iht/  an  cmied :  ud  thou  reDitweii  ihe  Cuf  of 
Ihe  nnh.  The  glorr  of  th*  Lord  thtXl  rndure  Ibrerer '  the  Lard  ihill  rHolee  In  bit  worke. 
He  looferih  on  the  lulb,  ud  II  IrenhlHh  :  he  tnuchitb  Iha  h)lk,  ud  Siiij  aaiska.  1  win 
elBcuiinibeLscdealiHiceilHTg;  IwlUaM  pniH  to  m;G«l  wbUalbna  Df  belnf.  Mr 
nMdUiUon  oT  bin  abaU  ba  tweet :  I  wlU  be  (ltd  In  the  LonL" 

In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nooriehment,  the  hahita  and  n 
one  anlmalt  may  be  o  -  -    - 

oiT.  n-2"     " 

"Solo  tha  tDi,  Ihon  thinanll  Ml ridtr htr  wa^e, aad  be  wIb>!  Whlek  he*tnt ao  taMb 

OTtrtear.  or  mier,  proTMeth  her  meelin  Ihe  eamBer.  ud  fUhertUi  her  load  in  Ibe  heirtaL" 

'-Then  ba  (bur  thln|ewtah:b  are  liula on  [he  eanh,  bal  Ibe/  are  aueedliif  wiae :  Ibeantt 

&M«'fclE/jrt"Mk7i£«*helr^J^2?lSuie™kai  thatoi^u^a»  kbif, jet'fD ih^ 
Ibnh  aJl  of  ihem  bj  buida;  the  eplder  lakeih  hold  wUb  her  hudt.  end  it  In  kln(B'  pilacea. 
Thcraba  Ihrcethloie  whicb  n  wall,  jfe.  fbur  are  comelj  la  folnfl;  t  Iron,  which  Ittfranf- 
eH  amnna  beaita,  aud  lumelli  no! away  for  any:  afrajDouoB;  abo-ftjet  kIbd;  and  a  kinf, 
■(alnit  whom  there  ll  no  rialiii  op." 

"  kai  Ood  add.  I^  Ihe  eartb  hriac  forth  Ihe  liTlof  crealora  aRer  hia  kind.  ealUe,  aiid 
creeptni  thing,  and  braSi  of  the  cart^  a/ter  hli  kiaJ :  and  IL  waa  to.  And  God  made  Iha 
beta  oflbeeanh  afler  hit  kind,  and  catlle  >ftmbclr  tlDd.  and  ererjlhliif  that  ereepMb  upon 
tbe  eaith  alter  hla  kind '  and  Ood  tew  Ihat  II  wu  food." 

"Thaeieaof  all  w^l  uponlbee:  and  IbeuflTat  Ibeu  tbelr  meal  In  due  tcaHo.  Tliou 
opuui  Uiliiaband,  ud  taiitatitihtdealraof  BTtrj  liilni  tbln|.  ne Lord  It rlf bitmu In 
all  hit  wari,  ud  holjr  In  all  hit  workt," 


'Die  phmomena  of  Light  and  oidor,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  &%,  mn  m 

le  imktiowa  Gjtma  of  besuy  and  g. 

luoh  Ha  mar  yd  derelopa  in  other 
;  in  MtweotiaD  with  Oen.  i.  3,  S,  9,  IS,  U,  and  a 


ling  loaon,  illnatrting  the  imktiowa  Gjtma  of  beawty  and  gkay 
tte  Drrine  Hind,  and  wluoh  Ha  mar  ycl  derelope  in  other  and 


another  iBtariating  leaion,  illi 
which  eiiat  in  "     "' 
•Sn  more  gtoiii 
panagea  of  lilie  kind. 

BolhepTopertltsof  tlwalr,wiiid,«ndBtom:i,JabxzniL35t  sxxviii.  S3, 34, 35. 
Faalm  cilnii.  S. 

'*  Knoweal  thou  Ihe  ordinance  of  hfuTefiT  eantt  then  act  the  dominion  thereof  In  the  eartbt 
CtAAl  Ihou  UA  op  thy  voice  to  the  clouda.  tbat  abundance  of  walera  un  co       "      ' 


Tien  the  heavena,  dw  aim,  moon,  [daneta,  fixed  atan,  and  oometa,  tbe  wbde 

■oienae  <rf  aalronomy,  ao  (iff  >■  it  can  be  introdnced  wUh  advantage  Into  OMnmoa 
aohoolt,  oau  be  oontemplated  in  the  mme  way.  Ibe  enlightening,  dentins,  and 
pwi^ing  moral  inflnenoa  of  aooh  a  aaheme  of  inatraotion,  oamed  through  the 


PRIlUltY  SCBOOI^  OF  QERIUNT,  { 


Tlie  vMMid  toplo  of  reUgima  imitnietion  m  mora  exolDnrcJf  «orlplunl.  Hw 
tU&at  Chrift,  and  the  luitory  of  tlie  qxiatlea,  ■■  giren  in  the  New  Tntament,  an 
dnoDok«N»D]F  airanged,  end    laMei  tonud  m  tobre.      (UI.  3.)      The  in- 


■  of  Chriit  are  euunined  and  eiplained  in  lli«r  chronologioal  arrangprneot, 
and  in  the  nme  wa;  the  diaoourKa  and  epistka  of  the  apoitiEa.  Ilie  bistory  of 
CbTMaii<t7,ineoiuiMHfln  «tA  theaotampcmncnit  hiMaij,  ialai^ht  b  aaerin 
of  oonveraadooal  leotarea.  To  eonolnde  the  wheta  eootee  of  religkxu  inatraclJOD, 
a  aummar;  of  the  Chriatiaii  doottine  b  giren  in  tha  form  of  aome  approred 


S.  Knowk^  of  the  world  aad  cf  mankind,  tneladiBg  oiril  aotia^,  aooattta- 
tkntal  law,  agrionhmv,  mecfaanio  trt^  manrikitorM,  Ac 

Thia  ia  a  oontiDaalioii  and  omppletion,  in  a  mora  ayatematia  Ibcm,  d  the  imtrtia^ 
" '  'n  III.  5.    Theoonrae  begina  with  the  &mily,  aad  the  6i»t  oliieot 


pttfpoae,  wbwe  thej  are  to  be  foond,  how  brgaght  together  and  fitted  into  tlM 
aereral  parte  of  the  boilding,  llie  hooaa  miM  now  be  ftamiahed.  The  difierent 
artlota  of  fnrnitiire  md  their  oaca  ara  aamed  ia  nalematio  order,  the  mttaiala  of 
whioh  th«7  Bra  made,  and  the  Tsriona  tradea  emiwfed  in  maUng  thetn  are  enu- 
merated. Tlien  eoowa  the  gardn,  iti  toola  and  pradnota,  and  whatever  gIm  ta 
neMaMrrioT  Om  antairtenea  and  phyaed  oomfort  of  a  kmily.  Iten  the  &ini]y 
dnlicia  and  Tirtoea  i  parental  and  filial  <rf>ligatiao  and  afiboiion  ;  ilghia  of  property ; 
dntiea  of  neighboriuoda ;  tba  aril  rdstkna  <d  aooiety  g  the  rd^kwe  relMJooa  of 
aoeJe^  {  the  ittte,  the  Mmt-ImkI,  Sm. ;  finally,  geofpaphy,  hiatory,  and  travela. 
Booka  of  tniTeb  are  oompOed  ei{ireaaly  far  the  nae  of  adioob,  and  are  finmd  to 
be  of  the  higfaeat  intareat  and  ntaj^. 

3.  language,  and  eiereiaea  in  (Kubpaaition. 

Tlie  objeot  here  la  to  give  the  popila  a  perfrMt  oommand  lA  their  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  nae  it  on  all  oooaaona  with  rcadinaa  and  bower.  The  firat  eieroMa 
•M  on  nmi^  queatima,  moh  aa — ''  Why  oo^t  children  to  lore  and  obey  their 
parenta  V  or  they  are  abort  dBOiptiona  o(  vkjble  objecta,  mob  a*  a  honae,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &o.  There  are  aho  eierdaea  m  the  Tariona  fonoa  of  eipreaaina 
the  nme  idea,  (a, "  The  min  enliglil«na  the  MMh."  "  The  earth  ia  enlightened 
bytbfl  ain."  "The  aonglTea  Eght  U>the  earth."  "  Hm  Mrth  reoavea  fight 
from  the  ann."  "  The  ann  ia  the  aotirae  of  ligfal  to  Iba  earth."  "  The  ann  aeoda 
oat  ita  raya  to  enlighten  the  earth."  "  Tba  earth  b  enllgbtened  bj  raya  aent  oat 
from  Oe  *nn,*>  Set.  Tliere  are  exerdees  aba  of  the  aame  aort  on  isBtaiAon  and 
other  figorca  of  apeeoh.  Il^miliar  letters  are  then  written,  and  abort  eanya  on 
themea  aneh  aa  may  be  (bmbbed  1^  texta  from  ihe  Beok  of  Proverba,  and  other 
Banlenaea  of  the  Idnd ;  md  thna  gradnal  adraocenieut  ia  Dinds  (o  all  tlia  higher 
and  graver  modea  of  oompoiiljon. 

4.  Application  of  ariAmetio  and  the  mathemaliea  to  the  boaUiea  of  life, 
tnclnding  rarveytng,  elvil  engineerit^,  ^. 

The  ntflity  of  tbia  bramb  of  inatmeliiH),  and  the  mode  at  it,  after  what  haa 
already  been  aid,  are  probably  too  obriona  to  need  any  farther  Hliutration. 

5.  Blementa  of  drawing. 

Tor  thb  Ihe  papib  hate  already  bean  prepared  by  the  ««ttaea  in  ornamental 
wiiliDg,  In  the  previona  part  of  the  ooarae.  l%ey  have  already  loqnired  that  ao- 
•■raey  of  algfat  and  at«adin«a>  of  bmid  whioh  are  among  the  moat  eaaential  reqni- 
iitea  to  drawing  weU.  The  firat  nxoroaea  ara  in  drawing  linea,  and  the  moit 
•imple  madienMkal  fignrea,  anoh  aa  Ihe  aqnara,  the  oaba,  the  triangle,  the  parat 
Mogram  ;  generally  from  wooden  modeb,  plaMd  at  lome  little  diatanoa  on  ■ 
ahelf,  before  the  dua.  From  thb  diey  proowd  to  arehileotnral  fignrea,  anch  aa 
doora,  window*,  oolamna,  h^ea.  Then  the  figorea  c£  animab,  ntoh  aa  a  hnae, 
■  oow,  an  elephant;  firat  from  other  |riotarea,  and  then  tmn  Natnra.  A  ]dant,a 
roe,  or  eotne  flower  b  plaoed  opoo  a  abelf,  and  the  cla«  make  a  ^otnre  of  it 
Vram  thb  they  proceed  to  bndapape  painting,  hialorioal  painting,  and  the  luster 
branohea  of  the  art,  aooording  to  their  time  and  capaoifr-  AH  leara  enough  <f 
drawing  to  nae  it  in  Ihe  oommon  buaneM  of  life,  sach  aa  plotting  a  field,  laying 
oat  a  oanal,  or  drawing  llu  plan  of  a  boilding ;  and  many  attun  to  a  high  d^ree 
«f  exadloDoe. 


.glc 


nUMlKT  MROOU  Of  GKUUMi; 


The  roUowbg  extracts  Trom  Hon.  Horace  Hann'i  Serenth  Anmial 
Keport  to  the  Board  of  Bducatioa  in  Manachoaetls,  will  eupply  Bome 
deficieneea  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  U  the  nine  time,  prosent  the 
Impreasiooa  of  another  obaeirer. 


PmsisD  Mhool,  ud  one  whoaa  inflneiioe  cs- 

oUi^ficstian  oT  the  scholats.  In  sU  pUoei  wbara  the  niunban  sra  (mffidentiv 
buve  (0  sltuw  il,  the  children  are  diTided  aoooTdiiifi  to  age*  aod  sttainmenti ;  sod 
s  amgle  tenoher  hai  the  charge  ooly  of  s  nn^  oIm,  or  of  as  small  a  nnmbsr  of 
olaawa  as  w  praclic«ble.  I  hare  belbre  adi^ed  to  the  ooutrooliDn  of  ifae  aduxj- 
houeei,  by  whieh,  aa  far  as  pontile,  a  roooi  u  umgaei  to  etrah  obsi.  Let  na  aap' 
poae  a  teacher  to  hare  the  charge  <i  bat  raw  dav,  and  to  bave  talent  and 
resourcea  aofGoient  property  to  engage  md  occupy  ha  attenliao,  ind  we  Mppose  ■ 
perfect  school.  Bnt  bov  greatly  are  the  teacher's  dtttieB  inoreosed,  and  lua  diffi- 
coitiea  mnltiplied,  if  he  hiiTe  Ibnr,  Are,  or  half  ■  doMD  dssses,  nodar  his  persoDil 
ioapeclioa.  While  attending  to  the  redtstioa  of  one,  bia  mind  is  oouatantiy 
oallcd  off,  to  attend  to  the  atudiea  and  the  oondnct  of  all  the  othen.  Kot  this, 
vei7  few  teachen  amongst  oa  have  the  reqoi^te  c^iaoity ;  and  hence  the  idleness 
sad  the  disorder  that  T^gn  in  >o  many  of  oar  schools,  excepting  in  cases  when 
the  debsaiag  motiTC  of  tear  pnU  the  children  in  irons.  AH  these  diffieolliea  are  at 
once  aroided  br  ■  aaitaUe  cloasiltoatian  ;  by  each  a  ilaaiifiiiilinii  oa  enablea  the 
teacher  to  oddresa  his  inatraodooa  at  the  aame  time  to  all  the  children  who  an 
before  Um,  and  to  acoonipaoy  them  lo  the  play^ronnd,  at  reoess  or  intennisBOQ, 
wiihont  leaving  any  behind  wbo  might  be  diapoac^  to  take  odfOBtage  of  his 
alvenoe.  All  this  will  become  more  and  more  obtioiiu  u  I  proceed  with  a  deacrip- 
lion  of  exerclaea.  There  ia  no  obatscia  whaterer,  save  pre>cr4ption,  and  that  vU 
inertia  ot  mind  whiob  oontiaiKa  in  the  beaten  track  becanse  it  has  uM  ri 


enoogh  to  turn  aside  iVom  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  onoe,  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
and  daaaitying  schiJara,  in  all  cor  large  tuwiu. 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  ss  other  modes  of  teaching,  1  aboil  endeayor  to 
deacribe  acme  particular  lenona  that  I  beard.  The  FnuMan  and  Saion  achocb 
are  all  conducted  snbstantially  upon  the  nme  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  ooune,  there  moat  be  those  diOeieiioes  to  which  diSerent  degrees  ctf 
talent  and  eipcneuCQ  give  rise, 

Alwnl  twenty  yean  ago,  teachers  in  Prunia  made  the  important  diacomy  thai 
children  haie  flre  senses,  ti^ether  with  lorions  mnsclca  and  mental  facDlties,  all 
which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nsturc,  mnst  be  kept  in  a  stste  of  sclivity, 
sad  which,  if  not  useftaUy,  are  liable  to  be  nuaahierDariy  ampfciyed.  Bnhscqnent 
ImprDTemcnta  in  the  art  of  teaching  bare  ooodated  in  snpplyiiw  interesting  snd 
useful,  instead  of  miachiavona  ooaapatian,  fbt  these  sensrs,  miwMs,  snd  bonhita. 
Experience  haa  now  proved  that  it  is  much  eaner  tofbrniah  prafitoUe  and  delif^it- 
fai  employmenl  for  ^  theae  powen,  than  it  ia  Id  atsnd  over  tbem  with  a  rod  and 
■tifle  their  wOTkinga,  or  to  aaaame  a  thonsaod  abates  of  fear  to  gnsrd  the  tlxN- 
sand  avennes  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  yoong  play  ontwurd.  Nay, 
It  ia  much  eoaier  to  keep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  nnnd  at  work  togirtheT,  than  it  ia 
to  employ  any  one  of  them  aeporately  from  the  others.  A  child  ia  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so  many  more  oorda,  the  mnre  oS  hia  natara]  aapautiea  Qa  teooher  can 
interest  snd  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  olaas-room  of  snty  children ,  ef 
aboat  ni  years  of  sge.  The  children  were  jnal  taking  thur  aetM,  id  smiln  and 
expectation.  Tliey  bod  been  at  school  but  a  frw  weeks,  but  long  enoogh  to  bars 
oouttacled  s  love  for  it    The  tcscbet  took  his  station  before  them,  and  after 
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■Mldng  •  pUyftd  ramsrV  which  uoited  a  ligbt  liUer  •round  Ibe  rmm,  utd  cAa- 
tiuUy  amaled  ittBiitinD,  be  gave  a  Mgoal  for  Nlenoe,  After  watinj;;  ■  moment, 
during  which  everj  coantenaDoc  irai  oompoKd  and  ever;  nobe  hnahcd,  be  made 
a  prayer  ooOBiting  of  a  aingle  Kntcnoe,  asking  that  as  they  had  ooma  tugctlMT  to 
)«ani,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent.  He  then  spoke  lo  them  of  the  beaolifol 
day,  aaked  what  they  knvw  nboni  the  aesaoiu,  referred  to  the  dtStrent  kinda  of 
frdt-traea  thea  in  lieariDg,  and  queotiimed  (hem  upon  (he  oaea  of  trees  in  con- 
■trmning  buoaei,  fnroiture,  Ac.  Freqneolly  ho  (hreir  io  iportiTe  remirka  wbiah 
enliTeDM  the  whole  achool,  but  without  ever  produoing  the  slightest  eyniptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  lamilior  converaatioo,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  waa  nothing  A^rolcnia  or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher ;  that  manner 
was  dignified  thoi^h  pbyfal,  and  the  little  jets  of  langhter  which  be  caused  lbs 
children  oocanonal^  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a  reoeptire  state 
cf  mind  than  jets  i(  lean. 

nero  I  most  make  a  prelimenar;  remark,  In  r^ard  to  the  equipmenta  oT  the 
acholan  and  the  furniture  of  Ihe  sohool-room.  Every  child  has  a  alste  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  gliort  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
■nws  Frutaian  or  Saxon  aehuol,  aJwre  an  inisnt  scboul,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  sUle  and  pencil  By  the  Itachei's  desk,  and  iu  front  of  the 
schniJ,  bupg  a  blsckboerd.  The  teacher  [icst  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard  ; 
■nd  here  the  tbIus  oT  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  universally  poMcsaed  by  Pma- 
sisn  teaehcn,  became  manifesL  By  the  aide  of  the  drawing  and  auder  it,  he 
wrote  the  vrmd  kouti  in  the  German  aoript  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  planting  rod,  the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more 
Tlabte,  he  ran  over  the  iurm  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  Ihdr  slates  befbrs 
them  and  their  pencils  In  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
fbrma  of  the  letters  in  ihe  air.  In  all  our  good  achoolB,  children  are  fint  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the  alale  before  they  writ^  them  on  paper;  here 
Ihry  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  alales,  and  subBequeiilly,  in  older 
otoHcs,  on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  "boose,'*  both  hi 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slalea.  Then  followed  the  fbrmalion  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  oompcaed,  and  the  gpeUlng  ti  the  word.  Here 
the  name*  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the 
aonnds  which  thoae  letters  have  in  comlHnatJon.  The  letter  h  was  firat  selected 
and  set  up  iu  the  reoding-fhune,  (the  same  before  deacribed  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Pronian  schoijs  for  young  children,)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetic 
i,  (sitch,)  merely  gne  a  hard  breathing  ;  such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has 
In  the  word  "  houe."  Then  Ihe  dipthong,  on,  (the  German  word  fcir  ''  boose" 
Is  spelled  *'  hans,")  was  taken  and  aonnded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  llien 
the  blocks  oontaining  i,  and  ou,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
cembined.  Lastly,  the  letter  s  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  sdded  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Smnetimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  was  first  taken  and  sonnded ;  after  that  the  penultimate  ;  and  so  on  until  (be 
vnird  was  completed.  The  responsca  of  ^e  children  were  sometimea  Individua], 
and  sometimea  ■multaneous,  aocording  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

In  every  auch  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  oontfuning  the 
letters,  diplhonga,  and  wholo  words.  The  children  are  taoght  to  sound  a  dip- 
Ihong,  and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  wwds  enoogh  to  mske  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
popla  are  a  Tittle  advanced,  the  teacher  pointa  to  seTersl  iaojated  words  in  sncoea- 
Hon,  which  when  taken  together  make  a  bmitiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives 
tbem  an  agrecalde  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "  house"  was  thui  completely  impresaed  upon  the  minds  of  Ihe 
diildrcn,  Ihe  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  (he 
iMnsej  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at 
bis  nuitiona,  then  on  their  elates.  In  Iheir  drawing*  there  was  of  oonne  a  great 
variety  as  to  taste  and  aocuracy  ;  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  tbr  their 
first  attempta  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  prodom  disconra(i;oment.  Several 
children  were  then  oaDed  to  the  blackboard  lo  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After 
this,  Ihe  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses.  The  fint  question  Vaa, 
wb^  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blncklvinrd !    Then  ths  names  of  othet 
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UodiOf  llMMaweregiTai.  lie  mateiiili  of  whuh  hoasa  ire  bdih iMnmen- 
tioned  ibHie,  briok,  wood ;  the  diSerenl  kindi  of  wood ;  imik,  and  where  UleT 
were  nude ;  lima,  uid  whence  i)  came,  &a.  &a.  When  the  teacher  loDched 
npoD  poJDti  with  which  the  children  were  uippaaed  to  be  aoqaainted,  he  wked 
qncatiani  i  when  be  paased  to  lubjectB  beyond  their  ipbere,  he  gave  if^bnoUioa, 
mtermiD^ing  the  vhole  vilh  lively  remocka  mi  pleaunC  aoeodolee. 

And  bere  one  importuit  pirtioulu'  aboald  not  ba  omitted.     In  tbii,  m  wtH  m 
Id  all  other  whoida,  a  oomplete  anawer  van  alwara  nqaiRd.    For  inalanoe,  if  a 

teacher  ailu,  "  What  are  baoaea  mado  of  T"  he  doe*  net  aeoept  the  aai "  -" 

wood  "  or  "  of  atmia ;"  bat  he  requirei  •  fall,  ocwplets,  (voUitiiBdig}  ai 
"abMue  ma;  be  madei^  wood.''  Hie  answcT  matt  alwsvi  contain 
glUe  mopcdbaa  without  reference  to  tl. 

And  bere  aba  the  greateat  oare  ia  taken  that  the  anawer  di«U  alwaja  be  giam- 
matioally  correct,  have  tbe  tight  lerminatiaDa  ti  all  arlioUB,  adjciMltea  and  nuone^ 
and  the  right  gnmmaCical  traiupoaitioDi  aoocrding  to  the  idioms  and  itniotiire  ca 
the  langnage.  Hue  •ecurca  from  the  beginning,  precwon  in  die  eipreaeiun  of 
Ideei  j  and  if,  aa  tnany  philoaophen  BuppoK,  the  iDtelleot  oonld  Dever  carry  tor- 
word  it>  prooegaea  uf  orgnmenl  or  inTeaogatioD  to  any  graal  extent,  without  uang 
I  .    :.    .    .  .  ij^^^  thcae  children,  in  Ihor  primary  leBona,ara  ni* 


langnagc  aa  lla  inatnunent, 
ouly  1^  to  exeroiie  the  int 
which  Jta  operalionaare  GkIUI 


ouly  1^  to  exeroiie  the  inleUeot.  but  the  inatnunent  la  pnt  into  their  baoda  by 
^ich  ita  operalionaare  GKlUlated. 
When  the  hoar  had  expired,  I  do  not  brfeve  there  waa  a  child  hi  the  ream 


who  knew  or  thought  that  hk  play-time  had  oome.  No  obserring  penon  can  b« 
at  a  low  to  ouderatand  how  aoeh  a  tracher  can  aneat  and  retain  the  attealioii  of 
hia  Bcholan.  It  moat  Lave  happened  to  almoat  erecy  one,  at  some  time  in  tua 
Dfe,  to  be  present  aa  a  member  of  a  large  aaaembly,  when  aome  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  grnt  uproar  and  eoofuaion,  lua  ariaen  to  addrtaa  it.  li^  in  the  very 
oommeucemeat  d  hJa«Kird)um,  he  makes  what  ii  called  a  happy  hit,  which  ia 
answered  by  a  reaponae  of  laughter  ot  applsoae  t>ixn  tboae  who  are  near  eixngh 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  neit  circle  will  be  aroined.  !£,  then,  the  gpalux 
make*  another  feticitons  tally  d  wit  or  Imagination,  this  circle  loo  beocnnes  tha 
willing  subject  of  his  pow^ ;  onlil,  by  a  soocanun  oT  Bashes  whether  of  gentDi  or 
□r  wii,  he  euODi  brings  the  whole  audienoe  under  bis  oommand,  and  sway*  it  m 
the  aon  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  Tbia  la  the  rcsutl  of  talent,  at  attamment,  and 
of  the  luaiesaful  study  both  of  men  and  of  thing* ;  and  whoever  baa  a  auffi> 
aieney  of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  comniand  the  attentioD  of  children,  jost 
aa  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  tmbought  gift  of  nature.  Tbey  are  the  rewards  of  qiplicalioo 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  ii  obviooa  that  In  the  sjngls  eierciae  abaie  deacribed,  there  were  the 
elementa  of  reading,  apelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  dravnng,  intenqieraed  with 
anecdotea  and  not  a  little  general  mformatioD  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  eieeasiva 
variety,  nor  were  any  iacongruons  sutgects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  waa 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  "  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  clan  of  abecedarians;  or, 
what  is  mora  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  bolda  a  bocdc  or  a  card 
befyn  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  hia  hand,  aayi  a,  he  ecbocaa;  then  b,  and  he 
eohi<ea  t ;  and  so  on  nnlil  the  vertical  row  of  lifeleaa  and  iU-&Tored  chataolen  la 
ooropleted,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  hia  seat,  to  nt  itill  and  look  st  vscanvy. 
If  the  child  ii  bright,  the  time  which  psaws  daring  thialewoafatbeonlypartof  Ihe 
day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  Ekculty  of  the  mind  ia  oocoupjed 
except  that  of  imitating  nunda  I  and  even  the  Dumber  of  these  I  nutations  amontila 
only  to  twenty-dx.  A  parrel  or  an  idiot  oould  do  the  same  Ibiog.  And  so  of 
the  organ*  and  memben  rf  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inaetiTiqr ;  for 
the  child  who  atanda  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  be  is  rebuked 
If  be  doe*  not  stand  like  a  posL     A  bead  that  docs  not  tnm  to  the  right  nr 


eohohlKthe 
cfbre  the  ti 


table  cf  a,  b,  c.  Asa  general  mle,  sii  months  are 
twenty-sii  letters  are  mastered.  Uioq^  the  same  child  would 
twenty-di  {daymate*  cr  twen^-di  playlliing*  in  one  or  two  dqnb 
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JUl  ehIMm  an  plomd  wiA  Uie  ids*  i4  ■  bogw,  t  li«t,  a  top,  a  ball,  a  Urd,  m 
agg,  a  nsM,  a  flower.  &e. ;  and  when  that  mind*  are  led  to  ue  new  r^tiooa  or 
qaalitiea  in  UwM  ol^eou,  or  when  thdr  brmer  notiotia  ceapeetiTig  them  are 
bruvght  ont  more  Tindly,  or  are  mora  dininotly  d^oed,  their  delight  ■  even 
keener  than  that  of  aa  adeit  ironkd  be  in  obtwning  a  new  bol  in  ■Senou,  or  tn 
having  the  milt  ol  moe  <dd  doobt  diapelled  b;  a'  new  dbooray.  Lenons  «i 
bniili«r  objeots,  given  br  •  oooipeteitt  teacher,  nerar  ftil  to  oomnuuid  attention, 
aod  thoB  a  liabit  of  miad  ia  indnoed  of  ineatimaUe  Talne  in  regard  to  all  future 

Again,  the  method  I  hare  deaoribed  neoeaaarilf  leada  to  cravcraatioD,  and  eon- 
Teraation  with  an  Intfllligeat  teacher  Kanres  aeveral  important  objeeta.  It  com' 
noniealea  information.  It  brightena  idtoa  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addrean  itwlf  la  the  varioui  haaltiea  of  the  mind,  ao  thM  no  one  of  them  erer 
tirea  or  ie  cloyed.  It  IcaobcB  the  ohild  to  nn  language,  to  frame  ■enlenaea,  to 
aeleet  wordi  which  convey  hie  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  thoee  wbtoh  oonvey  i^iilier 
more  or  l«a  than  he  iatendi  to  exprean :  in  line,  it  t««oh«  him  to  avck  fur 
thonghta  upon  a  ■abiecl,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  langoage  in  whioh  to 
clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  thia  way  will  never  commit  those  absnrd  and 
IndiGrooB  mistaliea  into  which  nnedncated  men  ol  aome  eenie  not  nnfreqoently 
fan,  Til.,  Uut  of  miamatching  then-  xroria  and  ideas ;  of  hanging  aa  it  were,  the 
gnnnenti  cf  a  giant  npon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a  piomyi'a  dren 
upon  the  hnge  timba  of  a  giant  Appropriate  dietiim  ihoald  clothe  jqst  idena,  aa 
•  laatefnl  and  mbatanlial  garb  Gla  B  graeefal  and  vigorona  form. 

He  above  described  eur«iae  occnpica  the  eye  and  the  band  aa  well  aa  the 
nund.  The  eye  ia  employed  In  tracing  viaible  difierenoea  between  di&rent  forma, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  ii  presented,  irith  aa  Uttle  difiereaoa  aa  pua~ 
aible.  And  who  ever  aaw  a  ciuld  that  waa  not  pleased  with  piotnrea,  and  nn 
attempt  to  imitate  them  T  Thna,  the  two  grand  objeot*  ao  atrennooily  innated 
npon  by  wTiten,  in  r^ard  to  the  later  periods  of  edooation  aad  the  namrw  pni- 
cenes  of  thon^t.  are  attained,  via.,  the  power  of  reoogniiing  analogica  and  dia- 

Having  given  tn  account  of  the  reading  Icaaon  of  a  primary  olaaa,  just  aftet 
they  had  commenced  going  lo  Khool,  I  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  acoonnt  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  ttf  poetry 
describing  a  hunter's  life  in  Mtssonri,  It  wag  fint  read,  the  reading  befng  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  critjcisma  as  to  pronnnciation,  tone,  &o.  It  was  then 
taken  up  vetM  bTVerse,and  the  pupils  were  required  lo  give  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  on  explanation  of  every  pan  of  it, 
in  a  siHt  of  oral  leetare,  ecoompanied  with  occasional  questions.  This  waa  done 
with  the  grestnt  minnteneaa.  Where  there  was  a  geogrsphioal  reftrence.  he 
entered  at  large  into  ge<^raphy ;  where  a  reference  lo  b  foreign  enstom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  eiptoined  every  part,  aod  illus- 
trated the  illustnliona  thcmielvn,  until,  after  an  entire  honr  spent  upon  sii  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  lo  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  proee,  to  be 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  AH  this  was  done  without  the  dlgbtart 
break  or  hesintion,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  fiill  of  the  aubject,  and 
having  a  ready  oommand  of  all  ita  resonrcea. 

An  account  of  one  mora  leaaon  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  snlgeet  of 
reading.  The  cloaa  oondstcd  of  yonng  lads,  brkmgtng  to  a  burgher  aahocd, 
which  they  were  just  riiout  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller  i 
a  sort  of  philosophical  sllcgory^  Bud  when  it  waa  completed,  the  teacher  called 
Dpon  one  of  them  la  give  a  popular  expontlon  of  the  meaning  cf  the  piece.  He 
lad  left  his  seat,  stepped  to  the  teacher^  desk,  and,  standing  in  front  of  tho  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  eitemporaneoos  acooiml  of  the 
poem,  Bod  what  he  supposed  lo  be  its  meaning  and  moral. 


Children  are  tanght  lo  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  ooant,  soon  after  entering 
school.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lenon  which  I  MW  given  to  a  very  yoimg 
class.  Blocks  of  ooe  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cubes,  &o.,  up  to  a  block  of  tea 
cobes,  lay  upon  the  teacher's  dotk.     The  cubes  on  each  block  were  distinctly 


nuM  AET  aomnu  or  seuiaht. 


Id  nwit  of  the  cUn. 
Ha  Kt  up  ■  block  of  ona  cabe,  and  the  oJaH  ■ImahMMoualy  nid  am.  A  bkwk  of 
two  onbCB  «'■■  ihes  placed  by  iha  aide  of  ike  fine,  and  Ihe  dan  aaid  (im.  Tbia 
waa  dona  ontil  Ihe  tea  bluAa  atood  bj  the  aide  of  tath  other  in  a  Tfiw.  lltey 
were  ilieB  ooonted  backward,  the  leaofacr  placing  hia  finger  npOD  thom,  ga  a  «ig- 
nal  that  Ihiir  rcapectiTa  numbara  were  to  be  called.  The  next  eiercise  waa. "  two 
oomoa  after  ooe,  three  ooinea  atUr  two,"  and  ao  m  to  (en  ;  and  then  backward, 
"  nine  oomea  beTore  ten,  eight  comea  before  nine,  and  lo  of  the  r«at.  The  Itwher 
then  a»ked,  What  ia  three  onmpoaed  of)  A.  Throo  ia  compoaed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  eba  ia  three  ennpaaed  ?  A.  Hiree  ia  contpcsed  at  tbrea  onea.  Q. 
What  ia  twT  cmnpsaed  off  A.  Four  ia  comp^ed  of  four  onea,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  What  ia  tive  compcaed  r/I  A.  KiTe  ■  compoaed  uf  Gtc 
onea,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twoa  and  one,  of  fonr  and  one.  Q.  What  Dam- 
bera  eompoae  bi  T  aeren  t  eight  f  nine  t  To  the  latter  the  pufi]  woold  aiiawer, 
"Three  threes  make  nine  ;  two,  three,  and  fbor  make  nine;  two,  two,  and  Eve 
make  nine;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine;  three.  Eve,  and  one  make  nine," 
Ac,  &o.  The  teacher  Uien  placed  ainiilar  blocka  aide  by  aide,  while  the  children 
added  their  reapectiTe  nnmbera  together  "  two  twoa  make  bur;"  "three  twoa 
make  dx,"  fto.  The  bkukiwere  then  tnmed  down  horminlallj  to  ahow  that 
threo  btoc^  of  two  cnbea  eacrii  nere  equal  to  one  of  aix  cnbea.  auch  qneationa 
were  then  aaked  aa,  how  many  are  aii  lesa  than  dgfatt  fire  leaa  than  aeveiit  Ae. 
Then,  how  many  arc  WTan  and  «ght  1  The  anawer  waa  given  ihna  :  eight  are 
ODS  more  than  aeren,  aevsn  andacren  make  lonrtceii,  and  one  added  makea  fifteen  ; 
therefore  eight  and  aeren  maJce  fifteen.  Q.  How  many  ar«  ax  and  aghtT  A, 
Eight  are  two  more  than  mx,  aii  and  ux  make  twelre,  and  two  added  makefbnrteen. 
Or  it  might  be  Ihna  :  aix  are  two  leia  than  eight,  nght  and  right  arc  aiiteen,  two 
taken  from  aiiteen  leare  fourteen,  therefore  eight  and  aix  are  fimrteen.  Thfy 
then  coDDled  np  to  a  hundred  on  the  block*.  Toward  the  tloae  of  the  leaaon, 
anrh  qneationa  aa  Ihcae  were  put,  and  readily  aiuwercd  :  Of  what  ia  thirty-eight 
compoecd?  A.  Th  irty -eight  ia  compoaed  of  thirty  and  eight  onea;  of  aeven  fitra 
and  three  onea  ;  or  eom<4ima  thua  :  of  thirty-aeien  and  one ;  of  thirty-aii  and 
twu  onea  ;  of  Ihirty-Gie  and  three  one*,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  ia  ninety  CMnpmedT 
A.  Ninety  ia  compoaed  of  nine  tena,  of  fifty  and  forty,  &e,,  dec. 

Thna,  with  a  freqncnt  referencv  to  (ho  blocka,  to  keep  up  altentjan  by  preaent- 
ing  an  olgeot  to  the  eye,  the  Bmple  nnmber*  were  bandied  and  tnutapcaed  in  a 
great  1-ariety  of  way*.  In  thia  leeaon,  it  ia  obrkma  that  counting,  numeration, 
addition,  auhatnction,  nmltiplication,  and  diviaion  were  all  inolndcd,  yet  there  was 
no  abetraot  rule,  or  nninleUi^ble  form  of  words  givsi  out  to  be  cotnmilttd  to 
uuunory.  Kay,  these  little  children  took  the  first  atcps  in  the  menauralion  of 
snperficiea  and  aolida,  by  comparing  the  length  and  contenta  of  one  tiadk.  with 
thnae  of  othera. 

When  the  pupila  were  a  Utfle  further  advanced,  I  imaily  beard  Icaaooi  rented 
in  Ihia  way  :  Suppoae  4331  are  to  be  multiplied  by  S5.  Tie  papit  laya,  Eve  tinMS 
one  sre  five  one*,  and  he  seta  down  S  in  the  unit's  place;  five  limes  two  Icni, or, 
twenty  ones,  ore  a  hundred,  and  seta  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten'a  place  ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  nx  hundred,  and  acta  down  a  6  in  Ihe  hundred's  place;  five 
times  Ibar  thooaand  are  twen^  thousand,  and  one  thoaeand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thooiaad.  The  next  lignre  in  the  mnlttpUer  is  (hen  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  S  ia  aet  down  in  the  ten'a  place  ;  twenty  times  two 
lens  are  lour  hundred,  and  a  4  Is  set  down  in  Ihe  huudred'a  place  ;  twent]'  timca 
three  hundred  are  ail  thousand,  uid  a  S  ia  act  down  in  the  thousand'a  place; 
twenty  time*  four  thousand  arc  eighty  thauaand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  Ihe  Ion 
thousand'a  place.  Then  come  the  additions  to  get  the  product  Five  ones  are 
Eve,  two  tens  are  twenty,  and  th(?se  Egure*  are  rEspectively  act  down ;  fijuT 
hundred  and  aix  hundred  make  a  thnusnnd,  and  a  cipher  is  tel  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place;  one  thousand  Ic  be  oarried  to  aix  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thouaand  mure  omkes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  thou- 
aand'a  place  ;  oighly  thousand  and  twenty  thouaand  make  one  hundred  thauHond. 
and  a  cipher  ia  set  don'u  in  the  ten  thonaaud'a  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hnudrad 
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ttifiMmd'a  place.  It  ■  ta^  M  m*  ttU  wiitre  tba  mnUi^Mr  uid  nmltipScMid  wo 
Wf^,  this  prooisi  KX>D  paam  baycod  mere  ohild's  ■pkf. 

So  in  diTwion.  If  3S75S  aia  to  ba  diiided  bjr  T5,  iha  pupil  ny»,  bow  mtnf 
handrcd  tinwa  are  aeTeatf-fin,  or  Mventy-Bve  one*,  ooBtained  In  thirty-two 
thaunud  and  levsa  buodrod,  or  b  thirty'two  thoiMiid  and  (sren  bondml  ohb  t 
fiiuT  humlred  limes,  sad  he  tela  down  tt'm  Um  htudrad'!  place  in  (lie  quulient ; 
then  the  divieor  Kvcnly-five  ii  oiiikiplicd  (M  beAoB)  by  thu  four  bnnued,  and 
the  produel  ii  net  ioim  aaitt  the  firit  three  Ggnrei  of  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  twu  thoiuoDd  and  MTen  buodred  Tamaining.  TbJM  renuunder  ii  eet  down  in 
the  next  Iidv,  becaoaa  ■evenq'*five  is  not  oonMiived  in  ttrolhotuaod  seven  huudnd 
any  aamber  of  bondred  tijnea.     And  ao  of  the  rewlae  of  tbe  procaa. 

When  there  n  danger  that  an  advanced  alai*  will  forget  the  Talne  of  the  de- 
namiaationa  they  are  handliDg,  they  are  required  lo  eiprcaa  the  value  of  each 
figure  in  fall,  thrmghoat  tbe  whtde  procen,  in  the  inaoiNr  above  deaoribed. 

I  ihall  neier  forget  tbe  iuipreeeiou  nhicb  a  reiulation  by  a  higher  clMa  of  fprli 
prodncnl  upon  my  mind.  Il  laated  an  hour.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  bad  book 
or  dale,  l^aeeliniu  and  aoawen  ware  eilemporsiieoiu.  They  oaciaiated  of  prob- 
lein«  in  Vulgar  FraclioDa,  >unple  and  oompound  ;  in  the  Rde  of  Three,  FrMlke, 
lolerest,  DJacooDt,  Ac,  &0.  A  few  d  tbe  titat  were  aiiDide,  bat  Ibey  aooa 
ujcrease  in  nompllcation  and  diffioolty,  and  in  the  amouDt  of  the  aumi  managed, 
until  1  cuold  hardly  oredit  tbe  report  of  my  own  aenaea,  ao  difficult  were  the  quea- 
liona,  and  so  prompt  and  aocnrate  (be  replies. 

A  great  many  Ot  the  eieroiaea  in  arilbmetii]  Kaiaiated  in  redncing  the  ooina  ol 
one  Stale  to  thoaa  of  another.  In  Germsay,  there  are  almoal  aa  many  diSarenI 
currenoiea  aa  there  are  Statea ;  and  the  expn*n>n  of  tba  valne  of  one  ooin  in 
other  deaoaunationa,  ia  a  very  common  eientiae. 

It  Btrook  me  that  (he  main  difiereneea  between  Ihar  mode  of  teaebing  atlth- 
metio  and  ours,  conans  in  thdr  beginning  eariler,  oontinuing  the  practioe  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  aoalyaia  of  all  qucadona,  and  ia 
Diit  scparatiDg  the  proceaaea,  or  rnlee,  ao  much  aa  we  do  from  ercb  other.  The 
pupila  proceed  leta  by  rale,  more  by  an  understanding  of  tbe  aubject.  It  often 
happens  to  our  ehiidrrai  that  whilo  engaged  id  Doe  rule,  they  furget  a  preceding. 
Henoe,  many  of  our  beat  teochcn  have  frequent  re>iew«.  But  there,  M  1  atated 
above,  the  youngcat  iiImiiii  of  childrm  were  taught  addition,  aubatraction,  mnlli- 

E'ioution,  and  diviaion,  promiaouooaiy,  in  tht  Mine  Uton.  And  so  it  waa  in  the 
lur  Binges.  The  mind  was  conalantly  carried  along,  and  the  practice  enlarged 
,  lo  more  than  one  direction.  It  ia  a  difference  wbieh  reialto  1>i»n  leaohlng,  in  tbe 
one  case,  from  a  book  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  bead.  In  the  latter  oaae  tbe 
teacher  sees  n-hat  rach  pupil  moat  needi,  and,  if  be  finda  any  oue  halting  or  bit- 
ing on  a  psrtlcalar  claaa  of  qaeatiocs,  plica  him  with  queatioiia  of  that  kind  untJ 
tiia  deBcieneies  are  aupplied. 


n  algebra,  Irigonometry,  snrveying,  geometry,  &0.,  I  invariably  aaw  the  teacher 
standing  befijre  the  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagram*  and  eipblning  all  the  rela- 
tions between  their  several  parts,  vhile  the  pupila,  in  their  seats,  havinj 


pt  book,  copied  the  figurea,  and  look  down  brief  heads  of  (he 
aoiution  I  sod  at  the  next  recilolion  they  were  required  lo  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  Ihe  JignrcB  and  niva  Ihe  problems  themaelvea.  How  diSerenI  this  mode  of 
hc-aring  a  luaoo  from  that  of  bidding  Hie  leit-book  in  the  left  hand,  while  the 


Greet  stt^ntiOD  b  paid  to  Grammsr,  nr,  ss  it  la  usually  called  in  the  "  Plan  of 
Studies,"  the  German  hugnage.  But  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  ond  cose,  of  government  and  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grsmmalicat  eierdan  in  cor  schoob  ;  and 
which  the  pupila  are  often  required  lo  repeat  until  they  really  kiao  oil  acnae  of  Ifao 
original  meaning  of  the  tcrnia  they  use.  Of  what  aervice  ia  it  for  children  to  re- 
itenite  and  reassert,  filly  times  ins  single  recilstion,  the  gender  and  number  <^ 
nouna,  about  w" "  '    '  '  ■  '  '  .   -  -         ._ .     .  — 
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wrtte  iMriMtiT*  Itogoage  wHli  pnfrleqr,  tbcn  titejAoM  faaprastiaad  apta 
uprcmng  thnr  own  Idaa  wjlh  eleguioe,  dniinatiiaa,  mud  lcR«e.  For  this  pnr- 
pon,  llinr  eommon  ewtrj  day  pbnMology  ia  fint  to  be  ■ttonded  to,  Ai  their 
iptcdb  beoonin  mora  ODptom,  the;  (hoiikl  be  led  lo  reoogniie  tltOM  ilight  ihadg* 
<il  d'HtiiKlioii  which  eiiit  between  wordi  alingat  ■yaanfmaiii ;  lo  dewiriaiiiiale 
between  the  Uteral  *nd  Ibe  fignntiT*  (  and  lo  fnMM  naleDoea  ia  wbicb  the  nuia 
U(*  ihall  be  broogiht  out  ooaqnouoaelj'  ud  pmniDen^,  while  all  mbordiDtfe 
ooa,  mere  mMten  of  ciradmMuMe  or  qnalificMioli,  ihall  ooonpjr  hombler  or  loote 
retirM  pocibona.  The  aenleacM  aS  aonia  publia  apeaken  are  »  arransed,  that 
what  ■  ooltateral  (v  incidental  stand)  out  boiaiy  in  the  Ibn^Toiind,  while  the  prin- 
dpal  thought  ia  almoit  k»t  in  the  ihada  ;  au  arnuigenient  ai  prepoateroaa  aa  it,  lit 
the  aeoale  chamber,  the  Ibram  or  Ihe  parade-ground,  the  proadent,  the  judge  or 
the  conimandlne  otBoer,  wen  throat  into  the  rear,  white  a  namelma  throng  of 
Don-officiab  and  iaoognltoa  ahould  uocnp;  the  placca  of  dijmi^  and  anlhwiCT. 
Grammar  ahould  be  laught  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  lead  oot  into  rbeloric  aa  it  rcgarda 
the  fivni  oT  Ihe  expreaaion,  and  into  logio  u  It  r^vds  the  aeqnenoe  and  coherency 
of  Ihe  thoughta.  If  thia  ia  no,  then  no  person  ia  oompetent  to  leach  ^[ranunw 
who  ia  nut  lamiliar  al  leact  with  all  the  l«adiDg  prinoipka  of  rhetoric  aod  logic. 

The  Pruaaian  leachera,  by  their  eoralant  habit  of  oontening  with  the  pupik } 
bji  reqoiring  a  compleic  anawer  to  bu  gtTcn  lo  every  qwMioD;  by  never  allowing 
a  miilake  in  terminalion,  tH"  in  the  odloaalion  of  worda  or  elauaes,  lo  paaa  unoor- 
re«ed,  nor  iho  aenlenoe  >■  oorrecled  lo  pexa  nnrcpeoted  ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
dT  the  reading  ieason  lo  foe  chwieed  Into  oral  or  nrinen  pmee,  and  Ibe  prose  lo  be 
parqihraaed,  or  eipreaard  in  ditterent  worda ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  aannnt 
or  Bommary  of  the  reeding  leaMna,  are,  aa  we  may  almost  hienlly  say,  coDataotI; 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  aa  they  more  comprehenaively  oall  it,  the  German  lan- 
goage.  It  ia  saaf  to  see  that  Compoailion  is  JDcluded  ondei  this  head,  the  wtiting 
of  regular  "  eaaaya"  c»  "  themea"  being  only  a  IntN  eierdsa. 


Soeb  eicellent  handwriting  aa  1  bw  in  Ihe  Pnnian  aohoola,  I  never  nw 
before.  I  can  hardly  expreaa  myself  loo  atrongly  on  this  point  In  Great  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  1  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  oum- 
pared  irilh  theirs  in  this  respect.  I  have  before  said  thai  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  peneil.  They  write  or  print  letter*,  and  begin  with  the 
elcmeniB  of  draiving,  eitber  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  they  enter  sebooL 
This  tarniehca  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  eicelient  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  1  think,  abonld  be  referred  to  Ihe  peculiarity  of  Ibe  German  script, 
which  saema  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  alter  all  due  allowanoe  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  anperiority  over  the  sohoola  of  oUier 
oounlriea  remain  to  foe  oooonnted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  Ibr  I  never  saw  so  great  a  pn>- 
portion  of  aaa  In  any  sahooli  whei«  Ihe  pen  was  so  awkirardly  held.  This 
exccnence  must  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning 
to  draw,  oontemporaneoualy  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  (o  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  be  will  learn  writing 
alone ;  and  for  this  reason  :  the  Sgures  or  objects  conlem{dated  and  oc^ed  in 
learning  lo  draw,  are  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  fhHn  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  Ihe  letters  copied 
In  writing.  In  drawing  there  ia  more  variety,  in  writing  more  aamenen.  Now 
the  objects  coalemplated  in  drawing,  from  their  na(iir«,  attract  attention  nrare 
readily.  impr«sa  the  mind  more  dn^ly,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
oofded  than  dicse  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  lo  obaerre,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  Imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  gnat 
advantage  to  the  aecond. 

Another  reason  h,  that  Ihe  child  is  taught  to  drew  things  with  which  be  is 
Ihmiliar,  which  have  some  significanoe  and  give  him  pleadng  ideas.  Bat  a  ohiM 
who  is  mnde  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  stralriit  marks,  that  look  so  Uank 
and  cheerlt«i  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  am  have  no  {^easing  aanmatioDa 
whh  hta  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  nubng  inexprnnve  marks,  or 
wbh  writting  nnlntelligible  words,  bears  a  " 
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thtt  at  kerning  the  alphabet.  Each  uhilca  torpor  and  (tniwditj  to  deaden  th* 
TJTMhy  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  hare  (baod  tt  an  almoM  nniTeml  oplnioa  with  teachen  of  the  art  <rf 
writing,  that  ohlMrea  aliODld  oommaoce  with  large  hand  mtber  than  with  fina. 
The  rctaoD  fbr  thii  i  anppoH  to  be,  that  where  the  lellen  themselva  are  lorgw, 
thdr  difibrenoes  and  pecaliariUes  are  propt^aruH;  lar^',  henoe  tfaejt  can  ba 
more  eauly  dieoriminaled.  and  dinrtmiiiatlon  mprt  neceaaarily  prroede  eiaol  oopjr^  . 
ing.  So  to  apeak,  tha  ohlld  beoomn  acqnalnled  with  the  phyaognom;  of  the  lar(^ 
letter*  more  eaail; dun  with  (batof  thGBtnall.  Beiida,  the  formation  oT  the  larger 
gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to  tb«  hand.  Now,  Id  these  reapecta,  there  la 
more  diCfereaoe  between  the  otjeola  naed  hi  drawing  and  the  lettera  of  a  largo 

hiuid,  than  between  dte  latter  and  fine  hand ;  and  therefore  the  arg    ' 

of  B  large  hand,  appliea  with  atill  more  force  In  hvct  of  drawing. 

In  the  ooutse  ct  my  toar,  1  ftmei  from  conntriea  where  almoat  every  pnpQ  in 
every  BObool  ooold  draw  widi  eoae,  and#mo«t  of  them  with  no  inoonnderabia 
degree  ijf  bcantj  and  eipreMion,  to  th»e  where  leas  and  leea  attention  ««■  p^ 
to  the  lubjeot;  and.  at  lari,  to  ■ebooli  where  drawing  waa  not  pnetioed  at  all ; 
and,  after  many  triala,  I  eame  to  the  conalnalon,  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a  . 
mere  inapeoliDii  of  the  ropy  booka  rf  the  pupib,  I  ooold  tell  whether  drawing 
were  taught  in  the  acfaool  or  not ;  so  nnilbrinly  niperior  waa  tha  handwriting  in 
those  Khools  where  dntwing  waa  langht  in  oonneotioD  with  it  On  seeing  tma,  I 
was  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Peatakmi,  somewhat  loo  strong,  that  "  witboM 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing." 

Bnt  suppoM  H  were  otherwise,  a 

tion  of  good  penmanihip,  how  rio    ,  , 

BBorifioe.  Drawing,  of  ItaelF,  fa  an  cxpreariTe  and  besutifnl  huignage.  A  tOw 
strokes  <^  the  pen  or  peneil  will  lAen  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amoont  ct 
words,  however  well  Chosen,  can  DcnnmanicBte.  For  the  nuuter  architect,  for  the 
engrsTer,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  deaigner,  the  draDghtsmaii,  monlder,  maohiae 
builder,  or  head  mechanio  of  any  kind,  all  aoknowledge  that  this  art  ii  enential 
and  indispensable.  Bnt  there  is  do  department  of  tKisineaa  or  oondition  in  lib, 
wbrav  the  accompliahnient  woold  not  be  of  ntilily.  Bvery  man  Aonid  be  ^le  to 
plot  a  field,  to  akeloh  a  road  or  •  riTer,  to  draw  the  outllnea  of  a  nmple  machine. 
-  ^.._.  .t  I L.u  «.— 1. —  ^^  toining  ntennl,  and  to  delineate  the  intamal 

Bnttobeabletorepreaentl^lhiesaod  shadows  what  no  worda  can  depiet,i*  only 
a  minor  part  of  thebeadtof  learning  to  draw.  Theatody  of  this  art  devetopa  tb 
talent  of  ohserring,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Allhongh  a  man  may 
has  bat  oomparatively  few  oooaaaos  to  picture  Ibrlh  what  he  hu  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  obeerrallon  sbonid  be  onltivsted  by  every  rational  being.  The  ikillhl 
ddineator  la  not  only  able  to  deaoribe  &r  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  seca 
twioe  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyea 
have  never  been  aconslomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peontiarilies  of  object*,  all 
external  nature  is  envdoped  in  a  haie.  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  win 
'iaipote.  The  light  whioh  dispels  this  ofascuiity  must  ooma  trom  wiltua, 
g  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  deidopmenl  in  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
n  him,  aa  it  were,  of  a  new  aense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
D«i«r  enaowa  to  attend  to  the  oommon  dntia  of  ]ile,  and  to  be  more  serricealde 
to  Ua  MIow-men,  but  be  is  more  likely  toappreinale  the  l>eaaliesand  inagni6i>el>ee 
of  natnre,  wUoh  every  where  reflect  the  (^ories  of  the  Creator  into  hii  aixd. 
Wben  acoompaoied  by  qipn^iiiate  instmetion  at  a  moral  and  religioBs  oharaoler, 
this  sooomplishment  beoomes  a  qniokener  to  devoti«i. 

With  the  inventive  genin*  of  oar  people,  the  art  of  drawing  woald  be  eminendr 
saefbl.  They  would  tarn  it  to  better  aoooant  than  any  other  people  in  the  worid. 
We  DOW  perform  lit  the  greater  part  of  oar  tabor  b;  macluneiy.  With  the  h'uk 
wagn  prevalent  annagA  as,  If  raefa  were  not  the  oMe,  onr  whole  commuDt^ 
would  be  impoveriabed.  Wlutaver  iriO  advanoa  the  meehanlo  and  manabolDtiag 
■rti,  therafon,  laeqwelal^tmportaBlberei  and  whalevM'ia  Important  for  dmb  to 
know,  aa  men,  shodd  be  leanicd  by  ohildren  in  the  acbool*. 

Bat  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importanoe  of  this  art,  a*  It  regarda  tha  ogB- 
Binnllj  at  large,  lla  valne  to  a  aohool-teaobcr  osn  hardly  be  eatimated. 


itoo  PKUURY  scnooLB  Of  oshmant. 

If  the  lint  ntnaet  in  reading  were  taught  ■■  thef  ihoDld  be ;  if  ih* 
•qnarei  of  Ihe  niDltiplioStion  table  were  fint  to  be  drawn  od  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupili,  ai  tbcy  should  we  on  wbM  rewon  the  pro- 
Hiiaaliii  iacreaee  of  the  Dumbeia  ia  fininded  ;  if  geograplijr  were  tawht  Cma  tba 
bef^oning,  a>  it  ahoald  be,  by  oonataiit  HrlinlWlinna  upmi  the  Uaekboard ;  tbea 
ercry  leather,  eren  of  tbc  bumbleat  subool,  uaght  to  b«  Mqaainlwl  with  the  art  of 
linew  drawing,  and  be  able  to  (ihdi  all  ibe  oeoeanry  Sgora  aad  diagnnn  doIoiiIt 
with  oorreclnGH  bnt  with  nqiidily.  But  la  ttmbiBg  savigalioo,  aurveylng,  tiigo- 
Mometry,  geometry^  &o, ;  ia  dea«ribing  the  laccbaoioAl  power*,  in  optica,  in  ai- 
tnmomy,  in  the  vonooa  braoehea  of  natnral  phiLoK^hy,  and  eape<UBlly  in  phydid- 
ogy,  the  teacher  who  has  a  oatnmand  (^  thia  art,  wiU  teach  iDooaiparably  better, 
and  incompnnbly  Giater  than  if  he  were  ignorODt  of  iL  1  never  caw  a  teacher  in 
a  Oennan  school  make  ase  of  a  mler  or  any  other  mecbiuiJatl  aid,  in  drawing  the 
Bust  nhw  or  complicated  figurea.  I  rupllect  no  inMaoce  in  which  he  waa  obUged 
to  tSbue  a  pan  of  a  line  became  it  waa  tno  long,  or  to  extend  it  becanae  it  waa  too 
■AiorL  'If  aqnares  or  IriangioB  wers  hi  be  formed,  they  come  out  iquarte  or  iri- 
anglea  without  any  overlapping  or  deficiency.  Hero  wo*  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pnpila  had  conatanlly  befiiTe  Cbcar  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  perTectnesa,  Ba  modeb  fw  imilatiua.  No  one  MD  doubt  how  muoh 
more  oorreclly,  a*  well  as  mto'e  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  now  io  view  of  suab 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  nuly  slow,  awkward,  aiu  chmiay  morementa 
■re  the  pallerna  oonstsiilly  held  before  it. 

I  saw  haudwHliog  taught  in  vaHoos  ways.  The  inart  conunoa  mode  Kit 
young  children  waa  that  ot  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  their  imitation.  Ik 
tach  oaaei,  the  copy  waa  always  beautifully  written,  and  the  leceon  preceded  t^ 
flislructit»s  and  Ibllawed  by  oorrectioos. 

Another  method  which  haa  had  aome  ourrenoy  in  QeimaDr,  ia  this:  If  the 
mark  to  be  oopied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  out,  anc,  as 
wards  1^  oommand;  and  at  each  ennnoiatioo  of  the  word,  tlu  pupils  make  a 
mark  sim^taoeooaly.  The  lotchet  acoeleratea  vr  retards  hia  utterance  acoording 
to  the  d^ree  of  fouli^  the  olasa  has  aoquired.  If  the  Gcure  to  be  copied  oonaiata 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thiu,  /  },  the  teacher  aaya,  o»t,  lae  ;  ana, 
tuo,  (one  lor  the  upward,  tha  other  lor  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand  0  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  When  the  figure  oonvsts  of  three  stroko, 
thus  f,  be  pronotiDeea  mm,  ItM,  iknt,  aa  bcAre.    Xetteia  ara  fimned  in  the 

A  aoppoeed  advantage  of  ihia  method  oonnsts  in  its  retarding  the  motions  tt 
those  who  would  otherwise  write  too  losl,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
dow.  Bnt  for  theae  porpcaes,  the  teacher  mnat  see  tlut  all  keep  time,  otherwiaa 
the  advantage  in  loot.  And,  on  the  whole,  tliere  is  so  much  difference  betwmn 
the  natural  qutckneas  (^  perception  and  of  motion  in  different  pupils,  thnt  Ihcre 
can  be  no  such  thing  n  a  universal  atandord.  Some  scholon,  wLoae  tliongbla 
and  tnnaclea  are  of  eleotrio  speed,  would  be  embarraaaed  by  being  obliged  to 
writs  slowly  1  sod  others  could  not  keep  step,  thougb  the  muw  played  ouly  com- 
mon Uni&  Neither  in  their  phyncal  aor  in  their  spiritual  natures,  does  the  speed 
of  children  aeem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  sohoola  I  aaw,  ortliognqiby,  punaluattoD,  and  Iha  use  d'  cajritals,  Were 
early  otmnected  with  the  exercise  ot  writing. 


Flnt  of  all,  the  children  were  initialed  into  the  idea  of  apace,  without  which  we 
aan  know  no  more  of  (geography  than  we  em  of  history  without  ideas  of  lime. 
Mr.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  probably  tbe  greatest  geographer  now  living,  eipreaaed 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  brginning. 

Children,  too,  oommenee  this  study  very  early  (  soon  after  cntenDg  school ;  bnt 
MO  notions  are  ^ven  tham  wbioh  Ihey  are  not  perfeolly  aUe  toconiiM^hend,  repro* 
dnoe,  and  exprcaa. 

I  Gmnd  geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  iiiq>ended  agahwt  tba 
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w■Bi^  ud  b;  d«niieatit>iu  on  the  bUdhbovd.  And  here,  tha  akin  of  tnohen  tod 
p«]MM  in  dmirhig  did  'adminAle  (cnioe.  lie  mdier  tnwcd  the  ootlbiw  U  a 
coonlij  rai  the  BiM|Muided  uuf,  or  drew  one  apon  iba  UiakbaaM,  tooonifiaDyiBg 
die  exhibltioD  bj  ao  cml  leelore ;  mnd,  at  the  Hart  ncilatKni,  Om  pnpUa  wn« 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  aecD  and  heard.  And,  io  iri^rd  to  the  natoftil 
diTwiHB  bI  (lie  e«rth,  or  the  poliI)c«l  booodariea  of  oua&triea,  a  puial  «■■  not 
euDiidered  aa  havioff  givinft  any  pfoof  that  hs  had  a  oorract  im^e  in  bia  miai, 
■ntil  he  ooald  go  to  the  Maokbowd,  and  reprodnoe  it  from  the  enda  of  hia  fit^^en. 
1  witnened  no  leana  muMWrnpuiied  by  these  tnla. 

I  will  desoribe,  aa  exac^  a*  I  am  abla,  a  leaaon  whioh  I  beard  giren  to  a  otan 
a  Utile  advanced  beyond  the  elemenla ;  remarking  that,  thongfa  I  heard  maay  W- 
■ODD  giving  on  the  awne  plan,  none  of  them  wtre  Mgnaloedbjr  the  rapidity  and 
efiect  of  the  one  I  am  alioal  tu  deacribe. 

The  teaoher  itood  by  (be  btadtboard,  with  the  cbalk  in  ble  band.  After  cast' 
ing  his  ere  n*w  the  claa  to  eee  that  all  v«re  ready,  he  ilnwk  at  tbe  middle  of  the 
hoird.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  oooid  hardly  foUow,  he  made  a 
■eriea  of*thase  ahurt,  divergent  lines,  or  nhsdings,  employed  by  map-«Dgravcrs  to 
represent  aohain  of  moanlaiiH.  He  bid  acaroely  tunied  an  ant;te,  ur  shot  off  a 
•par,  when  the  ichdin  begiin  to  cry  out,  Carpalbian  momitaiiiB,  Hungary  j 
nhek  forest  moantaiw,  Wnrteniberg;  Gosnt's  mountaina,  (Rinsen-Gtbi rge, ( 
Hlesk ;  MelBllio  niounlainB,  (En-Gebirgo,)  Pine  monntains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,) 
Central  moonlaiH,  ( tUU«)-Gebirge,)  Bvbcmia,  &o.,  &0. 

In  ieaa  than  half  a  minote,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  tbe  GermaB  oeean,  bmn  those  that 
flow  north  Into  Ibe  IMtie,  wad  »Mh-«Mt  into  tba  Blaok  Se«,  wia  preaaoled  to 
Tie* ;  exoMtad  ahnost  as  biaulMiUy  as  aa  eanaraig.  A  doien  eiinkUng  atrokta, 
made  in  tlie  twinkSng  of  an  eye,  repreaenlea  the  head-wateia  of  the  great  riven 
which  flow  in  diShrenl  direotiow  fKan  that  moaataimaa  range ;  while  this  children, 
almost  as  eager  and  eicited  as  tbosgh  they  had  aotoally  seen  the  Iwroita  dsabinR 
down  tbe  monntaiD  Eidea,  cried  ont,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Odsr,  Ac  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  sDooesMon  of  sowll  atrokes  or  taps,  *o  rapid  a>  to  ha  almost 
taidistingaishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  disoem  a  la^  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  ma^mi  of  Ibe  rireia,  when  the  shout  of  Linb,  Vienna,  Pragoe, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  A«.,  atmek  my  ear.  At  this  point  iu  the  eieroise,  the  spot 
which  bad  been  ooeupied  aa  the  blaehboaid  was  nearly  a  urcle,  uf  which  the 
Martini;  point,  or  plase  where  the  teaober  first  began,  was  the  oenter  ;  but  now  • 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  ciroamlerenoe  of  the  inci)Henl  continent, 
extended  (he  mountain  ranges  ontwnrds  toward  tbe  plains;  Ibe  children  respond- 
tng  the  oaoies  of  the  conntries  in  which  ihey  respectively  lay.  With  a  lew  more 
flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  lowsrd  their  sevoal  tentiinationa,  and  by 
anulher  sueeensiou  of  dots,  new  oitiee  sprang  np  along  thdr  banks.  Bv  this  time 
tbe  children  had  beoCHne  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
worid-makiog.  They  rara  in  their  seals,  they  Sung  ont  both  hands,  their  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  vihcc*  became  ahnost  vociroroas  as  they  cried  ont  the  names  nf 
the  diSvrenI  places,  which,  under  the  miigic  </  the  leaober'i  crayon,  roso  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  fl^)ni  the  ocmnienoement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beantiful  map  ol  Germany,  with  ila  mountains,  principal 
rivers  and  dties,  the  coast  of  the  German  oeno,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Block 
aeai:  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  1  think  only  riight  errora  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  lubjectcd  to  ihe  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  p — "-  -  '—  '"■- 
leaohcr's  mind  seemed  In  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  bis  bar'  ~~ 
ing  the  ostonmhing  celerity  of  his  moveoientB,  he  detected  a 
tnmed  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  reoitation  consisted  in  queslicas 
and  answers  inspecting  productions,  climate,  aoil,  animals,  Ac,  te. 

Many  of  die  eosntogonisi*  sappoae  thst  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
when  its  whole  snrboe  was  aa  yet  fluid,  tbe  sidid  iiontioenls  rose  gtadnally  from 
heneath  the  sea:  Rrsl  the  loftieM  peak  of  the  Andia,  for  instance,  vmarged  Ihun 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers 
befpn  to  Sow  down  their  side*,  nntil  at  last— the  lofty  mountwns  having  attainod 
Ibeir  beigbl,  tbe  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  voliune,  and  the  or    '      '  '"" 


US  nuiumT  scaoou  or  oniiuNT. 

*Dptiwd«  '  oMn£oa  btgaa.  nd  ottica  and  tcxnia  wen  buh.  Tb«lc*Km  I  bw* 
deacribed  wm  ■  besDliftil  iUnrtnUion  of  that  ideas  "'ttt  ■»"  adTantaga  arm  tba 
original  wme  iHelf,  (hat  the  apvotator  had  Bo  seed  oT  wailiiig  through  all  tka 
g*«t(>gical  epooha  lo  sae  the  work  oonipletad. 

Comiwra  the  aSeot  of  aseh  a  haam  at  thia,  both  m  lo  tha  anoiiDt  of  the  knoiri- 
oalge  ootDiiiaiiitatad,  and  At  TiTidBca  and  of  oooraa  tha  pennaneam  af  the  idcaa 

CF  th«  tank;  aod  whca« 


the  t«aaheT  aha  UMleHljr  down  beftm  dten 
which  aU  (ha  qnsatioci*  an  printed  M  ta 
neenit;  of  kntHTledge. 


In  the  "  StodT-Plana"  of  all  the  •ebo<rii  in  the  north  of  Pnuaia,  I  fbnnd  ntoaL 
■nd  in  aonia  oT  Lhetn  all  of  the  above  mtqeoti  of  Inaona,  To  ntoh  WM  aiagnad 
ha  (eparata  hoar  and  plane  in  the  roolhie  of  exerdMa.  For  brevlty'i  Mke, 
hnwerer,  and  becaag  the  ta;4oi  naCnrvllj  rnn  into  Mob  otbsr,  I  ihall  attempt  to 
deaoribe  them  together. 

Tliaae  leaona  oonaated  of  bmiliar  oonTenallona  between  (other  and  ppfrila,  OQ 
mbjeota  adaptad  M  the  ^e,  eqiadtie*,  and  profideney  of  the  hMer.  With  tha 
joiagM  clMce,  thingi  immediately  around  them ;  tba  aohool-rooni  and  the  male- 
HiIb  of  n^iioh  it  had  been  bailli  ita  difisrsnt  paitt,  aa iundatioD,  floor,  walk, 
e^ling,  rorf,  window*,  door*,  fireplaoe ;  ita  fbnillnre  and  appuivtaa ;  its  booka, 
riatea,  pqMr ;  the  olothea  at  the  papib,  and  the  ntaleritli  Itiiin  whioh  the;  were 
made;  (Mr  food  and  piay-thini^;  the  dulls*  of  children  to  anhnak,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parenta,  n«ighbon,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker ;  three  an  epecimena 
ef  a  Taat  rariet;  of  aabjeeta  embraoed  luider  one  or  axitber  of  dM  aboie  heada. 
Aa  the  ohildren  adronoed  in  a|^  and  attainment*,  and  hod  aoqnlred  fall  and  defi- 
Bite  ottfoQB  of  the  tWble  aod  IHigible  eiiateiioea  around  (bein,  md  alao  of  time 
and  apaoe,  ■>  that  they  oonld  nnderttand  deecriptioM  of  the  onaeen  and  the 
remote,  the  aoope  of  th<ae  leaaon*  waa  enlarged,  ao  a*  to  lake  in  the  diSerait 
kingdom*  oT  nature,  the  aria,  trade*  and  ooeupationa  of  men,  and  the  more  oom- 
plioaied  aAitB  of  aodety. 

When  (idling  the  *choo)*  in  Leip^,  I  remarked  to  the  anpeHntendent,  that 
mnal  acoompliahed  edneattoniit.  Dr.  Vc^d,  that  I  did  nol  aee  on  the  "Stndf- 
Flan"  of  biaaohoo)*,  the  title,  "  ExeroiMa  in  liinking,"  Hi*  reply  waa,  "Not 
for  1  ccmideT  it  •  tin  m  any  teacher  nut  to  lead  hi*  pnjnl  to  think,  In  regard  W 
oil  the  anhjeot*  he  leaohn."  He  did  not  call  it  an  nmiiaioii  or  even  a  diaqwliliea- 
tira  In  a  tiacber,  if  be  did  not  awaken  tboaght  in  the  minds  of  hi*  popila,  hat  ha 
peremptorUr  denotmoed  it  aa  a  "  m."  Ala* !  thooght  t,  whM  eqrialMQ  wiH 
be  anmoient  for  many  ot  us  who  have  had  eha^  t^  the  yoang  1 

It  i*  cbriotB  from  the  aoOoDat  I  bji*e  glien  of  theae  ptimary  leMon*,  that  then 
iano  reitriotion  a*  lo  the  choice  of  tubjeota,  and  no  limit*  to  the  extent  of  inferma- 
tioo  that  may  be  engrafted  npoa  them.  What  mon  natural  than  that  a  kind 
teacher  abould  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  will  i<  a  briak, 
■ager-minded  \ioj  jnat  entering  his  achool,  by  apeaking  to  bim  about  the  domestla 
animal*  which  he^ay*  with,  or  lend*  at  home  ;  die  dog,  the  oat.  the  «he^,  the 
horae,  tbaeowT  Yet,  wilhont  any  Fnterroption  or  orerlCTping  of  mtnrel  boatida- 
riea,  ihi*  aimple  leeaon  may  be  expanded  into  a  knovledge  of  all  <inadrupedB,  their 
eharaoteriBtioa  and  habita  at  life,  the  uaea  of  their  Snh,  dtini,  ftir,  boDM,  home, 
» iTory,  the  part*  of  the  world  where  they  liio,  dra.,  tea.  80  if  « teacher  b^ina 
to  oonrerae  with  a  boy  abont  domeetie  fowl*,  then  ia  no  liinit.  aave  In  hia  own 
knowledge,  nnlJl  ho  hea  enoBled  the  whole  mbjeot  rf  omilholoay  ;  the  Tarietica 
of  Urd*,  their  plumage,  their  naea,  their  mignttory  habit*,  &e.,  &e,  WhM  mors 
Datura]  than  that  ■  benendent  teacher  ahonld  aak  ■  bloiliing  little  girl  abont  the 
Howera  In  her  tbh,  or  garden  at  home  ?  and  yet,  thi*  haTinic  been  done,  the 
door  la  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  Aowen  of  all  tba 
•eaaona,  and  all  the  mnea,  to  the  trcea  onltivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  nr  tha 
primeval  forata  that  darken  the  Ihoe  of  oontincnl*.  Few  ohlMnn  |«d  to  aoboel 
who  have  not  aeen  •  Orii ;  at  leaat,  a  ininDaw  in  a  pool.    Begin  wkh  Ihk,  Htd 
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ailara  oppOM  do  bttiier  until  the  wooden  U  IIm  deep  an  a 

icbod-houM,  M  I  have  niil,  be  the  fini  ksHjn,  and  to  ■  mind  repjrnwneil  <rita 
knowledge,  not  only  all  Ibe  diffkrent  kinde  of  ediBoe* — Ibo  dwelLng-boue,  the 
cburch,  ihe  conn-huUK,  tlie  palace,  tlw  temple — are  at  once  sanciaU-d  ;  but  aS 
the  diaerent  orden  uT  areliilfcture,  CoriDthian,  looic,  Doric,  Egyptian,  Guttio, 
&0.,  riaa  to  the  view.  How  many  diflereDt  maleriala  have  been  brought  tegethar 
for  Ihe  coastmction  of  the  eehool-houae ;  itMie,  wood,  nail*,  glaw,  bricka,  rooctar, 
paibta,  niBlenali  oaed  in  glmiog,  &«.,  &a.  Each  one  of  Iheae  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent departmenl  of  nature ;  aod  when  aa  acnmipliBhed  leaoher  hn  once  Kt 
fool  in  any  one  of  these  prnvioci's,  he  sera  >  thousand  intemliDg  ob)«cta  anmnd 
him,  as  it  were  soltoitlDg  his  attention.  Then  each  one  of  theae  materials  has  ita 
artilioer  ;  and  thm  all  the  tnechauical  trades  may  be  brought  under  considprstion  ; 
the  bouse  builder's,  the  mason's,  (he  plumber's,  the  ^siier's,  Ihe  locksmith's  in. 
A  single  article  may  be  viewed  Dnder  different  Bapecta  ;  as,  in  speaking  of  a  look, 
one  may  oonsider  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  dAesiveness,  malleability, 
&o.,  its  utility,  or  Ibe  vanely  of  ntenails  into  wbicb  it  may  be  nroDghl ;  or  the 
ooBvenaUon  may  be  tamed  to  the  particular  objeM  and  luea  of  the  lock,  and 
upon  these  a  lesaon  on  the  rights  of  property,  Ibe  dnty  ot  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  robbery,  &c.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  besuties  and  richea 
and  wonders  of  nature — of  ihe  revolution  of  the  reasoos,  the  glory  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  aatumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  monntain,  the  magitiBoence  5l  Ihe 
Grmamml — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  »  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  Gud.  I  foand  th«e  religions  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequently 
adverted  to ;  and  was  dally  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loring  manner  in 
which  the  name  <tf  the  Deily  was  always  spoken,  "Der  lists  OoK,"  the  dear  God, 
was  ihe  uniretsal  tbnn  of  expresisui ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  hardly  ever  sptdien,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment. 

It  is  eaay  aba  to  see  that  b  deseriptioo  of  the  gronnds  about  Ihe  school-house  at 
the  paternal  uauira,  and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  theae  places  to  Ihe 
other,  ia  the  tme  starting  pUDt  oT  til  geogtsphical  knowkdge;  and,  this  once 
bwon,  there  b  no  tenninna,  onlil  aD  modem  and  anoient  geography,  and  all  trarela 
and  explorationa  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  iMy's  nest  of  marblea 
may  be  the  nnoUu  of  all  minenJog;  ;  bis  top,  his  kite,  bis  little  wind-wheel  or 
waler^wheel,  the  sstienl  point  of  all  meohaniea  and  technology  ;  and  the  itorlea  he 
jkas  heard  ahoul  the  last  king  or  the  aged  klag,  the  first  chapter  in  nnivenal 

I  know  fnll  well  that  Ihe  extent  and  variety  of  anbjeota  said  to  be  tanght  to 
yonng  children  in  the  Prussiaii  schoids,  have  been  often  sneered  sL 

In  B  late  speech,  made  on  a  pnUic.oceasiDn,  by  one  of  the  distingnisfaed  politi- 
oians  in  our  ooantry,  the  idfs  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  in  oor  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  fbr  ridicule.  Let  it  be  understood  in  what  manner  an 
aowmplixhed  tiacber  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  nsefnl  knowledge  on  theae 
snbjects,  and  perhaps  awaken  minds  which  may  hereafter  admi  Ihe  age,  and 
beriWit  mankind  by  their  disooreries,  and  it  wiQ  be  easily  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  moat  justly  attache*.  "  What,"  says  Ihe  objeclors,  "  teach  chJldreB 
botany,  and  the  nnintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  namea,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandria,  ka. ;  or  loijogy,  with  such  teohnieal  terras  n  McJIusoa,  Crusta- 
otn,  Vertebrate,  Mammalia,  Ac.,  the  thing  is  impcsnble  I"  Tba  Pmanan  children 
are  not  thns  taught.  For  years,  their  lenuu  are  free  iiam  all  the  teebnicalitica 
of  Binence.  'The  knowledge  ih^  already  possess  about  common  thln^  is  made 
the  nnjeas  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  Uie  langnago  with  which  they  ara 
already  fitmilior  bewmea  Ihe  medium  throogh  which  to  oommnnlcnte  new  ideaa, 
•ad  by  whi^,  whenever  tkcocaMrj,  to  explain  new  terms.  Thtrre  Is  no  diffioultj 
In  MpUnlng  to  a  ohild,  seren  ynra  of  age,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  natara 
intimaM  to  >is,  M  Stat  si^t,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  pfHsonous ;  or  thoaa 
by  which,  en  innecling  £e  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thoosanda  of 


ago,  we  know  whether  it  lived  upon  graas,  or  grain,  or  flesh.     It  Is  In  this  way 
'*^  ' '^       ipl'a  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  aoMal  knowledge  of  things,  aBtit  tba 
eafor  givinahimclaaaificatJoiiBand  nDmendaluies,   When  a  ^ild  kiwiM 
any  particuar  or  iadividual  things,  he  begina  to  perc^ve  reseiDUaneas 
Mne  U  thorn ;  and  they  then  Datnrally  asaort  Ihemsdvea,  as  it  wrae,  bi 
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luB  tnJnd,  uil  arrange  tlienwdTa  into  diSereot  gnraps.  Then,  bjr  ibe  ijd  of  ■ 
teacher,  ha  perfecu  a  Mieatifia  elunficalioD  among  ihem,  bringine  inlo  eaoh  group 
■II  that  belong  to  it.  But  aomi  the  number  of  iMiridudi  in  eaoh  group  beoomei 
•n  numeriMK,  ihat  he  vanb  a  oord  to  tie  them  togeihec,  or  a  Tend  it)  which  to 
hold  them.  TluMi,  ttom  the  noniBiioladirB  of  mjIbdcc,  he  reoeirn  a  name  vhieh 
bind*  oil  (he  Indindiiali  oT  that  group  into  me,  ever  afterwinla.  It  ia  now  that 
he  peroeiTe*  the  trutb  and  die  Wutip  of  elaMifieation  and  nomenelatare.  An 
bhnt  that  haa  more  red  and  vhite  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  Ita  bands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  roiling  about  the  floor  and  tieiDg  loat,  oolleoti  them  tcj^ther,  put' 
ting  the  while  in  one  onp  and  ibt  red  in  another,  and  liti  and  smile*  at  ita  worli, 
has  gone  through  with  predaelj  the  same  dcacription  of  mental  prooess  Ihat  Cui- 
«er  and  linneoa  did,  wbea  tbey  summoned  Ibe  vast  larifltia  of  the  animal  and 
T«gctable  kingdom!  into  their  apirilu^  preaenca,  and  commaniled  Ibe  oountloa 
lioala  Id  arrange  themselve*  into  their  reepei^Te  genera,  orders,  and  species. 

Our  notions  reapeotiog  tbe  eipedienoy  or  propriety  of  lutrodnoing  the  higtier 
braneboi,  as  they  are  called,  into  our  common  sohouls,  are  formed  from  a  hnoirh 
edge  of  our  own  school  leaobera,  and  of  the  habile  that  pravoil  in  moat  of  tba 
aobols  Ibemseivei.  With  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higber  braucb,  geom- 
etry, natural  philoaophy,  loology,  botany,  ia  lo  be  taught,  both  teacher  aod  alms 
must  have  teit-books.  At  the  beginning  aS  Ibeae  teit-booka,  all  the  technical 
uamea  and  delinitJona  belonging  to  the  aubject  are  set  down.  Tbeae,  befiire  Ui« 
pnpil  has  ai  practical  idea  of  Uieir  meaning,  most  be  oommitted  to  memory. 
The  book  ia  then  atadied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  tbe  sections,  are  gueiitioas  printed  at  full  length.  At  tbe  reoilslioDS, 
die  tcachu?  bolda  on  by  tlieao  leading-atringi.  He  introduces  no  aoIlBtersl  knowl- 
edge. He  eihibilB  no  rclalion  between  what  is  oontwned  In  the  book,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  M'  tbe  aotoal  bueiueBi  of  mea  and  the  a^n  of  life.  At  length 
tbe  day  of  examination  cornea.  The  pupils  rehearse  from  memory  witb  a  suspl- 
tnoam  fluency ;  or,  being  aahed  for  some  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
acme  praolioal  oonneetjon  between  thai  knoirlcdge  and  the  coniwniB  of  life,  tbcy 
are  silent,  or  give  aome  ridkAulooa  answer,  which  at  once  dlaporages  science  and 

Uitiee  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the 
'  It  branches  bUs  into  disrepnte  in  tbe  mtnda  of  all  sensible  men,  as,  under 
aucn  oircumsUmoea,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  PruBKan  teacher  has  no  book.  Ha 
needs  none.  He  tcaohes  fhim  a  fiill  mind.  He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  sub- 
ject witb  no  technical  phraaeology.  He  obserrea  what  proficiency  tbe  child  has 
made,  and  than  adapta  his  inUructtotis.  both  in  qoollty  and  amount,  lo  tbe  neccFaihr 
of  the  case.  lie  auswen  all  questions.  He  sulics  all  doubts.  It  ia  one  of  hia 
objeota,  at  every  reoitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  Ibat  they  shnll  start  doubts  and 
provoke  questi(»ia.  lis  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collolerol  onea ;  and  shows  its  relations  lo  the  cvery-day  duties  and  boBlnesa  of 
lile  ;  and  sboold  the  moat  ignorant  man,  or  tbe  moat  de^tute  vagrant  in  sorietr, 
aak  him  "  of  what  nae  aueh  knowledge  can  be  T"  he  will  prove  to  him,  in  a  word. 
that  wme  of  hia  own  pleaaurea  or  means  of  subaistenoa  are  dependent  upon  it,  or 
liava  been  created  or  improved  by  it 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  preoqitiva  powers  are 
exerdsed.  Their  reflecting  iaoullies  are  developed.  Their  moral  aentimenla  are 
cultivated.  All  the  altribulca  of  the  mind  within,  (tod  answering  qualilice  in  the 
vrorld  without.  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  (he  esrih  as  a  huge  man  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diveniilies  cJ 
subatanoe,  IM  latent  vitality  and  energieii,  gradually  drawn  forth,  until,  at  leneth, 
they  illaminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  ita  admiration  for  llimr  uliliQr,  and  ila 
Itomage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

Th^  are  other  poinCa  pertaining  to  the  quatiRcation  of  Icachera,  which  would 
lierhapa  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  iha 
kind  at  leaaDiu  I  have  deaeribed  -,  bnt  probaUy  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  dla- 
laiKW  of  foor  ihoasand  miles,  would  give  lo  a  reader  or  bearer  ao  adequnte  on 
idaa  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  full  underEtnnding  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
tat  of  Ibia  aua  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
daoed  Into  a  achool,  who  ia  competent  (o  addrt«  children  on  this  great  range  and 
nriety  of  aal^eota,  and  to  addreas  tbam  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  arouae  their  euri- 
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vHVf,  «amniftnd  their  attaition,  and  anpply  Ibein  not  only  willi  knowledge,  bat 
with  an  incxiingoithable  )o*a  Ibr  rt ;  nppoH  Bticb  ■  tMcber  to  be  able  to  irnv  (me, 
and  Kimetlinea  (wo  aioh  itmoat  m  di?,  lb«t  is,  ftom  two  buodred  (o  four  bnodred 
IcHona  in  a  year,  lo  the  aama  clan,  and  to  carry  hia  rlnTi,  in  (hia  way,  tbrongb 
tbdr  eight  yean  mhociliiig.  On  the  other  banil,  aappciM  •  young  man  oomiDg 
ffeah  (him  the  plow,  the  worluhop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  what  ia  no  better,  from  Greek 
and  L«tin  ola«ica,  and  aappoae  hia  knowledge  on  the  above  eniunetated  enl^eola  to 
be  divided  into  faar  haodred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  p«ru,  and  that  only  one 
two-bandredth  portion  of  that  atotik  of  knowledge  ahonid  be  Mrainiatered  to  tbe 
ohildren  In  a  day.  Let  na  inppoee  all  this,  and  we  ihall  haTe  lome  more  odeqnate 
Idn  of  the  diA^nt  (^vantages  of  children,  at  tbe  present  tinw,  in  different  perta 
of  the  world.  In  Pnmia,  the  theorf ,  and  the  praetiee  under  it,  are,  not  that  three 
■-    '    nnder  UiebatmaaeraqnalififwatalentedaiiddcTotediii        "  ' 


a  leanher,  bat  thkt  three  yeara'  of  mob  f  eneroZ  preparation  m^  qualify  one  for 
that  ptirlicular  and  daily  preparation  wbiob  k  lo  be  mads  before  meeting  a  daaa 
in  ■ohml.     And  a  good  Ftm^ta  (eaober  do  more  thinka  nf  meeting  hi  daaea 


withoot  this  daily  preparation,  than  a  ^atinjiniitbed  lawyer  or  elergyntaD  n 
onraeheB  woald  think  of  managing  a  eause  before  ooort  and  jnry,  <r  prtaeiung  it 
•ermon,  withont  special  reading  and  forethought 

It  if  easy  to  tee,  tnta  the  abere  aooonnl,  how  lueb  a  variety  <rf  anl^eeta  oan  be 
tanght  nmulnuiuonsly  in  sohaal,  withoat  any  Lnterferenee  with  each  other ;  nay, 
that  tbe  "oommon  bond,"  wbteh,  aa  Goero  ray*,  binds  all  acieliaa  togetfaer, 
dimild  only  iosreoBe  tiiMr  nnhy  aa  It  enlargea  their  nnniber. 


KotUng  rec^vea  more  attention  in  the  Pnaaian  ecboola  than  tbe'  Bible.  It  la 
taken  ap  early  and  studied  ■yBteointieally.  The  great  events  recorded  in  tbe 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  tbe  character  and  lives  of  thoae 
wonderful  men,  wbo,  tram  age  to  age,  were  bronght  npen  the  stage  of  action, 
and  through  whose  agency  the  fntnro  history  and  destiny  of  tbe  race  were  to  be 
so  much  modilied-,  and  especially,  thwe  sablima  views  of  dnty  and  of  mondity 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  eameat 
incnkMion,  in  every  achod.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  bietory  of 
the  Chriilian  religion,  in  oonneolion  with  ootcmporary  i^vil  history.  80  br  M  tba 
Bible  lessons  are  concerned ,  I  oan  ratify  the  strong  ■talemeota  made  by  Profeaaor 
Sluwe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarlsn  instruction,  or  endeavors  at  proeelyt- 
ism.  The  tenohor  being  amply  poseened  of  a  knowledge  of  tbe  whole  ohaiii  of 
events,  and  of  ell  biographical  inoidents  1  and  bringing  lu  tbe  eserokn  «  heart 
Rowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  hia  doty  aa  a  former  of  the  obar 
acler  (^  children,  has  no  necenily  or  occssion  to  fall  hack  npen  tbe  fbrmulas  1^  a 
orecd.  It  ia  when  a  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood, 
and  of  tbe  benevolenoe  oT  the  design  in  which  they  were  created  ;  when  he  haa 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  theheanlifal  inoidenia  in  the  liieaof  proplietB 
and  aposUee,  and  eaiweiallv,  the  peKeet  exampls  which  is  given  to  men  in  tbe 
life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  rdigiona  Inslnietion,  be 
ia,  as  it  were,  oonstrained  to  reonr  again  snd  again  to  the  few  worda  or  eentenoea 
of  hii  form  <^  £ulh,  whatever  that  (aith  may  be  ;  and,  therefiwc,  when  giving;  the 
second  leaaon,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  liro-hait- 
drcdlh  icEBon,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  frym  that  at  tbe  b^ninhig  only  ia 
accDmoIated  wearisoRieness  and  monotony. 

There  are  one  or  two  bets,  however,  whioh  Professor  Btown  bss  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  «  ktuwledge  of  wbwh,  one  wonU  form  very  erroneoos  ideas 
reepeeting  the  oharaoter  of  some  rf  the  religioas  instniolion  in  the  Piusriau 
schools.  Id  all  the  iWestant  sehods,  latbtr's  Cateoblem  is  regvlarly  teaght ; 
and  inoll  theRamHiCathdi<ssehoola,lheCate(diIs(nirf  thaleomnanioD.  When 
the  schools  arc  mixed,  they  have  oomhined  Etarary  with  arpeiale  relatione  inabM 
tion ;  and  here  all  tlte  doctrines  of  the  respeoliva  denominaliaaa  are  tavghl  e«r^ 
and  meet  assiduously,  I  well  remember  hearing  B  Roman  CatboHe  priest  ined* 
eating  upon  a  cTass  of  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  trannbatantiatiaii.  He 
lHustratod  It  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  maniage  ftaat 
In  Cena  i  and  said  that  ho  who  conJd  turn  water  into  wine,  oonld  t«m  Ua  own 


tft$  niHAXT  acHooLii  or  anvAm. 

Uaod  into  Itw  mnn  dnneDt,  and  ilv  Ui  body  iota  bnui  to  U  mIm  wiA  It 
Contrar;,  then,  to  tfae  prindplc*  of  oar  own  lav,  ■ealarianMnt  it  lai^it  In  ■! 
PruHM  Kbuda ;  but  it  ii  nsTenhdew  trnc,  m  Vnkmat  Btowe  Mija,  thnt  tfaa 
Bible  can  ba  tangfat,  and  ia  Ui^t,  wilboat  it. 

AD  Pmnan  laaoban  an  niaalan  Dot  odIj  of  Tocal.  bnt  of  inMminental  iniaua, 
One  !■  ■■  oertain  to  aee  a  riiJiii  as  a  blaakbunl,  in  every  lobool-rooni.  Generally 
apcakiog,  the  teaoben  wIuhu  I  law,  plaj'ed  upon  the  organ  abo,  and  aooM  of  tbem 
npoa  the  ]»auo  and  odier  iDatroiocQU.  Mom  waa  not  imly  tanglit  in  adiool  m  an 
aooctnpliiiiineot,  but  UKd  «■  a  recreation.  It  ii  a  moral  nieaoa  of  great  efficaoy. 
lu  praotioe  protnotei  b«allh ;  it  diiarnia  aoger,  aoAnw  rough  and  tnrbolMt  ownrea, 
■ociaUiee,  and  brion  the  whole  miDd.ai  it  vere,  ialo  a  Mate  of  (Won,  from  wUoll 
eonditioD  ibe  teaoher  oan  mould  it  into  wbat  tomm  be  wQ^  m  it  «ocila  and 

All  tbae  lol^eati  1  have  enamerated,  were  tangfat  in  all  the  lobaola  I  Tinted, 
wbelber  Id  oily  or  ooantry,  for  the  rioh  or  for  (be  poor.  In  the  kiweat  aobool  in 
the  amalleit  and  obaoureM  TiUage,  or  for  the  pooral  cbia  in  orer-orowded  oitiea; 
In  llie  Hibaola  oonnected  with  pauper  edaUiabmeiilB,  with  bowea  of  oorreotion  or 
with  priKoe,  in  all  these,  there  waa  a  tewdier  •/  iiMiiir*  agt.al  nnipla  unaffected 
and  decorona  mannen,  beoeroleat  in  hia  expreaaion.  kind  and  genial  in  Ua  inter- 
ooune  with  the  yoous,  and  of  auoh  aaainmenla  and  reaonreea  aa  qaalffied  him 
not  only  to  lay  dawn  £e  abalnot  priatuplea  of  the  abtne  ruifte  of  atiidica,  but,  by 
Siiniliar  illiutration  and  appotite  example,  to  oommend  them  Id  the  atlentioo  of 
tbe  ohildren. 

Although  the  foregoing  aceoant  of  primsry  inatnictbn  in  Germany, 
waa  drawn  from  obiervaliona  maioly  ia  the  achoota  of  Praasia  and  Sax- 
ony, il  U,  in  its  main  featurea,  applicable  to  primary  achoola  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  thia  point,  Mr.  Kay  beara  the  rollowing  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  conlribution  ta  our  knowledge  oT  tbe  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
hav«  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  tbe  wshtxA  ly*- 
lems  of  Switzerlaod  and  the  several  German  Stales, 

In  Bsraria,  Wlitembng,  the  Duchy  of  Badn,  and  Num,  m  mnoh,  and  ia 


„        .  n  of  the  kiwer  ordera  of  Hniety,  than  in  Pnaaia. 

In  each  <tf  lb  ess  coootriaa,  every  village  has  a  good  school-bouse,  and  a(  Itatt  one 
karaed  and  praotieally  effieieut  teaelwr,  who  baa  been  edneated  for  several  year* 
at  a  oolkae ;  every  tosm  bm  aaveral  wdnii^aniud  acboola,  nffieiently  large  to 
reoaveaUiheoKildTenaf  the  town,  who  ira&weenlhe  ages  of  ail  and  fourteen  I 
aaobof  these  toboolaotat^Mfmin  four  to  ten  olaM-roocna,  and  eaeb  nlai  room  it 
nndar  (he  dircMioD  of  a  highly  ednoated  teacher. 

In  eaoh  of  these  oounlrisi,  every  parent  is  at 
alher  at  home  or  at  some  sabooi,  the  obcjoe  of  n 
none  of  Ihets  oovntiiea  are  ohildren  Mt  to  grow  op  h 
df  hwaing  habila.  a 

In  none  of  llwse  ooantriea,  ia  there  any  olaa  <jt  ^Urea  analognaa  to  that, 
which  swamuin  thebaok  atreett,  allns,  and  gotten  cf  oar  great  oitics  and  towns, 
and  fruta  which  our  paopers,  oar  du^eeted,  and  oar  crimiDils  grow  np,  and 
bom  which  oar  "  ragged  sahoola"  are  tilled.  All  the  children  are  intolBgeat, 
pulila,  clean,  and  neatly  drawcd,  and  grow  np  from  their  uth  to  lh«ir  liNuteenth 
year  onder  Iba  teaohii^  and  infloenoe  of  edneated  men. 

*  rv  absU  CbiH»Mn>  and  BimaHiim  ^  Ihi  Ptti^i  l»  Biflam^  md  SuniH;  ahewliw 
thamltaartbipnravjeglHKdiiuKliirihadiTiilaiiDl'lwidrd  prnpenr  In  lenlfn  eouMrti^ 
br  Jnerpb  SiJ.  Eiq..  H.  A.-orTrinlP;  IMIafF.Cmmliridn :  BimHerKlaw  ;  and  lilsTrmTFl. 
InlBaehFkvartbtrnlTFniljr  DfCuibildie,    Londuu :  Uiii|iawi,  Brown,  Giren,  and  Luiif- 
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fcooded,  to  «i 

Id  eaob  of  IheM  oountrtea,  aD  the  acbsxAt  oT  eTsiy  (eot  and  part;,  private  aa  »eD 
as  pnbllo,  are  open  to  pnblio  inpeolioD,  nod  are  rniled  seteral  tlmas  erery  year  b]r 
learned  men,  whoae  boaineaa  it  ia  to  exanime  both  teoohen  aod  Kiluriara,  and  to 
pte  the  garernment,  the  ohiunbera,  aad  the  ooaatcy,  a  fuU  and  detniled  acoonnt 
of  the  atale,  oondilion,  characler,  and  pn^ren  of  every  Bchoo!,  ao  tliat  pareula 
may  know  where  to  aead  thiHr  children  vith  nfe^;  that  good  leocbera  may  be 
eucuuraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  ieachers  may  not  be 
Buffered  to  continue  long  In  tbeir  aitaatJona. 

In  Qtch  of  these  countries,  the  lawB  prohibit  any  peraon  being  a  teacher  of  an; 
achoot,  until  fae  baa  proved  his  efGaieucy  to  the  coniaiiltee  at  profenora,  aj^Krinted 
by  the  stale  to  eiamlne  candidates,  and  until  he  baa  laid  be^ire  such  coniininee 
tatJmonials  of  character  front  his  religious  minister,  hia  ndgbbora,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  at  which  he  was  ednoated. 

I  can  give  a  Imveler,  who  i»  desirous  ot  oomprehendiog  at  one  short  view  tha 
wortinga  of  the  German  and  Swiaa  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direst  him  to  notioa  the  state  of  the  streets  ld  any  German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prua- 
aia  or  Bavaria,  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Formt, 
or  in  tho  mountainoua  cantons  of  Alpine  Switaerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  atreeti  of  such  a  town  in  the  maruiag  or  Iho  afternoon,  and 
oount  the  number  of  cliildren  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  w  live,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  gvnng  to  or  returning  fi^im 
the  achoola,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearanoe,  the  goud  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  eleaahnees  of  their  clothing,  the  conditicn  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  hapfHueaa  and  oheerrulneaa,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  d*  their  mnnners  ;  be  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  bnt  let  him  follow  them  home,  and  he  will  Hnd  that  many  o(  them 
are  the  olG^riiu:  of  the  poorest  artjiana  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
apectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  eSijrta  of  Ger- 
Diany,  and  of  the  happy  reaulu  which  they  are  producing,  let  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  and 
rejoioe  in  tbe  condition  of  our  poor;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  aa  I  have  teea  Eugliah  truTeLers  do,  to  whom  I  have  pointed  out  thn 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civiliiatioD,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  beea 
elteoted,  spite  of  all  the  obstaoles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignoranoe 
have  cried  their  londeat ;  RomaniatB  have  refused  oo-operation  with  Protealanta, 
Proteatants  irith  BomsDiats,  and  yet  they  have  oo-opersled.  There  has  been  the 
aame  atrong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  nndetincd  and  iU- 
dlgeated  love  uf  Uberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  sclfiah  fi«r  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resooroea.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  vraged  be- 
tween Romanisla  and  Proteatants  ;  Id  Argovie,  oppoeititm  has  been  mised  by  ^ 
manufitctarers ;  in  Loceme,  by  tha  rehgious  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Iho  government;  and  in  Baden,  the  difflculDes  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romaniata  and  Proteatants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  Ihey  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  Bnt  iti 
all  these  ootintriea  the  great  principle  bos  finally  trinmphed  :  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  ^eir  oLiims,  in  the  fall  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwholming  evila  for  that  coantry  whioh 
baa  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  difierent  countriea  are  carrymg 
out  Ihdr  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  Dot,  I  ahall  not 
stop  to  oonaider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  ahovr  how  difierent  cotintriea,  with  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  political  fteedom,  with  different  political  oomtitotiona,  whoas 
Kopic  profess  diSurent  religiuua  tenets,  where  Proleetanta  of  difTerent  sects. 
BoiaaD  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  all 
managed  to  overoome  dilScultiea  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  Id  our 
way,  and  h.ive  all  agreed  to  labor  logi'thsir  lo  educate  their  poor.  For  it  ia  a 
great  fkcl,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  throoghoot  Pnnaia, 
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BuoDj,  Banlu,  Bohemia,  Wirtantmig,  Baden,  Home  Damwtadl,  Heme  Coad, 

Ootha,  Naisaa,  llaaover,  DeQiatrk,  tiwiUerlaud,  Norway,  sod  the  AustrUn 
Bnipire,  <ll  tho  ohildren  tva^ctnally,  >l  tbia  preBeot  lime,  sUeiidiag  sobool,  aai 
are  reoalviDg  ■  oarefnl,  celigioui,  moral,  and  intelleatasl  eduoBlJoa,  from  blfjhly 
•dnoued  and  effioieut  taaiihen.  Over  the  vaat  traot  of  oountry,  which  I  have 
maDtioasd,  a*  well  u  in  Uolliuid  and  the  greater  part  of  >>aiice,  all  the  ohildren 
•boco  uiyean  of  age  are  daily  auqairiiiB  uaeCul  koowledgc  aod  good  habile  under 
tixB  inflatnct  of  moral,  religiooi,  and  leanked  leachere.  Au.  the  yooth  of  t]ie 
greater  part  of  these  oaanu-iee,  below  the  age  of  tventy-one  yean,  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  Iidoit  Iho  Bible  hiitory,  and  the  history  of  their  own  conn- 
Iry.  No  ohddren  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  Uie  Kreeta  of  the  lowna  ;  there  it  no 
«hHa  «f  ohildren  to  be  oompared.  Id  aoy  respect,  (o  the  children  who  frequent  oar 
"  ragged  achoolj  j"  all  tho  ohildien,  even  cf  the  pooreat  pareula,  are,  in  a  great 
port  of  thoae  oounlriea,  in  dreas,  appeoranoc,  cleanlinen,  and  mannen,  ai  poliahed 
and  oiriliied  ai  the  children  <i  our  middle  cIhbh  j  the  children  of  Ab  poor  in 
Germany  are  ao  eiTilliad  that  the  rich  olto^  ecnd  their  obildren  to  the  Khoob 
Intended  br  the  poor ;  and,  laoUy,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switierlaud, 
the  «hildren  of  the  poor  are  reoeiving  a  bttUr  eduoalion  than  tbatgiven  in  £ng- 
latid  to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  olaweal  "Iheae  bet*  de- 
•erve  to  be  well  ofmaidered. 

And  let  it  be  rentembered  that  theae  great  reanlta  have  been  attuned,  natvritlt- 
•tandingobataolcaallcoMaagmtMtbow  which  make  it  ao  difficult  Ibr  na  (o  aot 
Are  they  relmona  diflbrences  which  hinder  i»t  Look  at  AuNria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Pruaian  Khine  provineea,  and  the  Swiia  oaotona  of  Luoenie  and  Soleure. 
Will  any  one  lay,  that  the  religioni  diffioulties  in  thcae  oonntriea  are  \em  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  1  1*  the  •ectarianiain  of  the  Jeaiuta  of  Lucerne,  or 
of  the  prieeta  Ot  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  oharaolcr  toward  the  Prot«etant 
"  heiet«B,"  thnn  that  of  one  Protestant  par^  in  England  toward  another  T     And 

Cin  each  of  these  oonntriea,  the  diffionlties  ariiiiig  from  religions  diSerenoes 
g  been  overoome,  and  aU  their  ohlldreo  ore  brought  nnder  Uie  inflaence  of  a 
rtUgiBut  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  oSendod,  But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  groat  work,  in  which 
nearly  oil  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  notwitiutanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  oU  the  European  nations  put  li^i^her  i  Are  they  ptdilical  cauaca,  I  aak?  I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  I  have  enumerated.  Under 
the  dcniDcratic  govemmeota  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legislate :  under  the  (MHutitu^nal  governmenta  of  Saxony,  Wirtembarg,  and 
Baden,  whicb  wore  framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where  the 
people  liave  long  had  a  direct  inflncnoe  npon  the  government :  tmder  the  coniiti- 
tutional  govenunenla  of  Franoa  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  different  grades 
of  abaolute  rule  whioh  existed  but  a  few  months  nnoe  in  Prussia,  the  German 
dukedomi,  and  tho  Aostrjan  statts,  the  difficoltiea  of  the  question  have  long  been 
OTcroome,  and  with  such  entire  saiisfactioD  to  all  parties,  that  among  tho  present 
repreaentatJvea  of  tho  people,  no  member  baa  ever  been  beard  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  change  of  the  laws  whicit  relate  to  primary  education. 

But  onoe  again ;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  asaxitef 
which  is  trooblod,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  religious  and  pditiool  difliaul- 
ties.  1  again  refer  my  readers  to  the  essea  ot  Holland  and  Switzerland.  They 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  of  mdependenoe  of  action,  which 
wo  boast  90  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religions 
fbuds  existing  ammg  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shame- 
fill  extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  fK>m  which  one  relispoas 
party  has  lately  been  driven  as  exiles,  bnl  they  will  find  Ihs  still  more  formidable 
differenoce  of  Uie  Protestanto  and  Catholics  armyed  against  each  other,  and  sevm- 
ingly  prerentinff  all  union  on  any  subject  wbalwever ;  and  yet,  in  all  ihcse  vuri- 
OM  ooimtrie*,  differing  as  they  do  Id  the  state  of  their  religioos  parties,  mid  of 
their  political  r^ulations,  in  oil  of  them,  I  ny,  have  aU  portjea  consented  to  jcdn 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  Tua  iddcatioh  or  the  wopu. 

But  there  are  some  who  say,  tliat  if  our  means  of  direct  ednoation  ore  woiae, 
Jet  dut  oar  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  countries, 
md  that  if  oar  people  hare  not  eohools  and  ftood  teaiihera,  they  have  long  had  • 
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taa  pNM.  dt*  tlBfat  irf  aaiaUiiig  togetbar  for  politioal  diKmMan,  pUutf  of  dua|i 
and  lay  libGRd  joomsb^  good  roporta  of  all  die  deb&t«  of  oar  Uoubcs  of  l/ig»- 
ktare,  wtd  »  Ukinnire  troa  in  iti  i^it,  ■oggnttre  in  iti  wiitln^  and  any  tlung 


,  m  (U  Tory  tmo ;  bnL  aa  regardi  the  poor,  it  ia  ridioaloual;  fdsa. 

UoM  «  OUT  poor  ue  aither  wbally  witlioat  ednaUion,  or  elie  poiaeaa  to  little  aa 
to  be  entirely  ont  <if  the  ^ere  of  anoh'  iufluenoea,  aa  Ihoae  I  have  enomtinted. 
What  good  out  one  lA  oar  booriah  peaunta  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentaiy  debatea,  free  diaouaaion,  and  liberal  joomala  t  What  adviuitaga  ia  it 
to  ■  atarrins  mau  that  tliere  ia  bread  in  the  baker'*  abop,  if  he  baa  not  wheruwith 
to  buy  1  What  good  ia  ohc^  literature  and  1^  diauuaion  to  a  poor  peaaant  who 
oaa  ndther  r«ad  mx  think  ?  lie  itarve*  in  tba  midst  of  plenty,  and  atarrea  too 
with  a  corae  opon  hia  lipa. 

It  IB  nttwly  Mae  to  u^e  that  the  penatuita  wonld  provide  themselvca  with 
Boboola  and  edncatioD,  if  education  ^ould  improve  Ihuir  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  aee  the  peasants  gnpply  thuinaelves  with  achoola.  Iliey  never 
bale  done  so  in  any  ooantry,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Sueh  a  itep  im- 
iriiea  in  them  a  great  prior  dcvelapmunt  d  the  intellectnal  and  moral  bcoltiua ;  a 
developmoat  wluoh  ooa  only  tie  obUunod  by  meaoa  of  education.  The  pcaianta 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rieh  enough,  to  erect  or  support  echooli  for  them- 
aelvea,  and  should  goveromcut  refine  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  obliso  all 
olassea  to  aialat  the  poor  to  acoomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  rest  aaaured  that 
another  century  will  ace  no  further  advances  than  we  have  made  nt  present;  our 
•ehoola  are  Ibr  the  moat  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  pu-poae,  and  onr  teashcrs  the 
ntost  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  rctpeclad  aet  of  men  in  ttio  community.  Other 
Oountrits  have  long  since  reoognizud  theee  truths,  and  acted  upon  them, 

Whilat  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  moat  of  our  energies  to  the  increaas 
of  our  national  wealth,  the  Germana  and  Swln  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
olasaea.  To  effuct  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  aohooia  alone  Were 
•ufficlent,  but  to  the  aooompliahment  of  this  great  end,  every  Hicial  institution  and 
every  nMual  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient.  They  bcgnn,  It  ia  trne,  bj 
raising  schools,  and  cducatiug  teachers  ^  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforming  their  prisons  and  crUuiual  codes ;  by  liicililating  Hii  transfer  and 
division  of  their  lands;  by  umplifying  their  legal  prooceacs;  by  refbnnmg  their 
CQclesiastlcal  establishmenta  ;  by  entirely  f^hMging  the  aioditeva]  and  illiberal  Con- 
atilntioDB  of  their  universities  and  public  schooii ;  by  improving  the  &cllitiea  of 
internal  commnnioation ;  and,  lastly,  by  tuning  the  highest  and  most  honoratde 
offioee  of  the  state  to  all  worthy  aspirants,  no  matter  of  how  low  an  origin. 

Nor  have  their  labors  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  diminished,  aa  there  waa 
aeemiogly  ton  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveler  in  theae 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  alt  that  hax  been  going  on  there 
Ibr  the  hut  tlurty  years,  they  wonld  seem  lo  be  only  now  commencing,  ao  vigorota 
nod  universal  are  the  cHtuts  which  are  at  thu  moownl  being  made. 

It  is  doubdeM  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  so  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  aoy  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  oontinned  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  lo  have  a  oommencemenl,  inosl  begin  al  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  aaperlntendenco  of  the 
religious  niinisler  and  village  teacher,  of  it  can  never  be  ocoompUabed  at  all.  Tnte 
it  is,  that  at  jirst  the  evit  infinence  of  The  home  will  be  stranger  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teaober  and  the  school.  Bnt  still,  if  he  nndenrtand  the  oondnot  of  his  im- 
portant work,  be  will  know  how  to  awalien  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  whioh  nevertholns  eilst  in  every  child's  mind,  and  which,  if  once 
aronsed,  wonld  be  certain  in  torae  degree  to  mitigate  the  avil  influences  of  home. 
Ilius  might  wo  hopo,  thai  the  cottage  Hreudes  of  the  next  generstioii  would  prove 
less  injurkius  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  ivil!  duster  around 
them,  and  IhM  the  sohool  wonld  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now.  aiasl  too  often  misdirected  inBuenoea  of  home.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realiie  the  full  bene- 
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flti  wbloh  ediMatiaii  bc^aUa  of  oonleRiDg,  and  which,  ia  other  kodi,itliMAii 
da;  ooDrerring  upon  the  people. 

tjo  Ions  M  ibe  eariy  Jmwrite  tnlning  ie  in  diraot  opptmUcai  to  the  edoaKiaa 
ef  (lia  eohcxjla,  eo  long  mart  the  impru* enteat  io  edooitioo  be  Ten  alow  ;  bok 
r  ik>w,  it  i>  the  only  enre  mcani  we  ban  of  ooaDHraotii^  ttra  (Acta  at 


a  vleioiu  domeetio  Iniitlng,  and  cf  cIcanriDg  the  Tcr;  fooDt  <jt  iminonliqr.  Tha 
laborer  is  oceupied  tnm  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religiooa  minirten  hara 
bat  few  apporttmitiea  ot  briotpng  liiglier  Infinenee*  to  bear  apoD  him.  Tboaa, 
too,  wlio  mist  need  improremenl,  are  generally  the  moit  BDwilling  li>  R«eJTe  il ; 
•nd  thoaa  wboae  liomea  aol  moat  injurioualy  on  the  yoanger  iamatea,  are  preeiaelf 
thoae,  who  oppoae  miiat  itrennoiulf  the  entry  of  the  rdigioDi  miniater,  and  who 
are  moat  rareJy  brought  onder  any  ennobling  inflnenoe  whatevm.  Thna  it  often 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduoe  reform  into  a  bome,  la 
tbnwgh  (he  children  ;  lor.  m«t  happly,  there  is  among  the  poor  auoh  a  great  idea 
of  the  benelila  to  be  derived  from  eduealioD,  that  it  very  rarely  haf^en*  that  the 
parent  eaa  not  be  )>erMiaded  to  aend  hia  child  to  achoiri,  wicB  ie  it  cualbd  la 

It  ia  deligblftil  to  aee  how  thwoDghly  Ihi*  trnili  hsa  been  rv«ogniied  in  Weileni 
Europe.  From  tfae  ahorse  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  loot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  Ihe  Danube,  <Ul  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  inetruclioD,  under  Ibe  aurTraUance  of  Ibur  relig- 
iooa miniitera,  ftooi  long  and  most  carefully  edacated  teacher*.  Throughout  the 
pinna  of  Pruauo,  Bohemia,  and  Bacoriii,  amoog  the  hilla  and  woods  of  Baicmy 
and  centra]  Germany,  in  the  foreata  and  nch  imdolating  landa  of  Wirtembnrg  and 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  aeoluded  Alpine  ralleya  of  Switaerland  and  the  'lyrol,  in 
moat  of  the  provincea  of  tbe  ADatrion  empire,  throDghont  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
almoat  tbe  whole  of  France,  and  even  in  the  plaina  of  lEslian  lAmbardy,  there  k 
aoaroely  a  aingle  pariab,  which  doea  not  pcnesa  ita  achool-bouBe  and  ttt  one  or 
two  teociten.  The  icImwI  buildings  ore  c^n  bailt  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switierland  and  South  (iermany,  the  village  school  is  generally  tfae 
fioeai  erection  of  the  neigbborhood.  In  the  lowci  the  cipenditure  on  these  nion- 
luncnta  of  a  nation's  progress  is  elill  more  remarkable.  Here  the  mnnidpal  aulfaor- 
itiea  generally  prefer  In  unite  seveml  schools  for  tbe  aoks  of  forming  one  onoiplcte 
one.  Tbia  is  generally  erected  on  the  (cdlowing  plan  :  A  large  heuae  la  built  oC 
three  or  four  alariea  in  height,  with  comniodioua  play  yards  behind.  The  one  or 
two  upper  storiea  are  used  as  apartments  for  tlie  teachers  ;  the  lower  roonu  are 
set  apart  for  the  dlSerenl  classes.  A  town  scboo)  has  genemlly  ftom  tigit  to  fen, 
and  aumetimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  clnas-mooH,  each  of  which  is  espabla 
of  containing  from  80  to  1  DO  children.  An  educated  teacber  is  appdntcd  to  man- 
age each  class,  BO  that  there  is  generally  a  utaiFof  at  least  et^Af  teachers  conneoled 
with  each  Iowa  aclioo)  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  seboola  wiih  a*  many  m 
twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  deaka,  maps,  and  all  the 
apparatus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purpoaes  of  iuslmction,  1  gmer- 
ally  noticed,  on  entering  a  soi^  German  or  Swia  town,  that  next  to  Ibe  ehnroh, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  fi^r  Ihe  eduoation  of  the  children. 

It  is  impanibla  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  has  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-housea  alone,  during  the  lart  fifteen 
fears.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inei&cieut  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  tfae  wont  sobool  buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  oil  the 
claaa-rooms  measuring  fourleen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-live  oquare.  and  ten  of 
auch  class-rooms  in  each  echool-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  oon- 
vtant  direction  c^  an  educated  (eacber.  In  whatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  alwaya  suogbt  out  the  wont,  in  preference  to  tbe  beat  ecbools.  In  lierlin, 
the  worat  I  could  Had  contained  four  claie-rooms,  eacb  eight  leet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  oquare ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  found  that  Qm 
Chambers  had  paeaed  a  law  prohibiting  any  Khool-hmise  being  built,  (he  rooms  c£ 
which  were  not  fourteen  feel  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  lo  have  been  spared  to  [mfHnre  the 
nuueriala  of  popular  instruction. 

Hui  could  never  have  been  eSeeted  hod  not  tbe  expenses  of  aoob  an  imnctu* 
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■nddakiDg  bean  eqaoU]!  diMribntsd  orer  oil  the  pariihM  cf  Ibe  diArect  sMei. 
Thv  burden  being  thu*  divided  unongst  all.  ii  Dot  (ell  by  an;  ;  bnt  bad  the  gov- 
emnieot  eUuled  iu  tbe  Tsiii  hope  of  being  able  lu  bear  even  ■  thiTd  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  wouM  hira  been  do  ftirthw  odvanoed  Id  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  wHbr,  or  oiorB  intereated  in  Ihe  r*a]  iDooeii  of  the  undertaking  than 
ounelvei,  the  goTernmeuM  cf  the  di&erenl  Main  have  obliged  each  proviDoe  to 
provide  fi^  the  expeiiMa  11  111  mr  for  ill  own  primaiy  eduoation. 

The  lyatema,  k  bf  from  haTii^  been  lyHema  ot  aioenive  fleatraliialion,  le«T- 
iDg  Du  freedom  of  aclioo  to  the  pariahe*,  have  been  always  uid  Mill  are  ettmtiaUy 
panichjal  lyueoia,  meraly  DDder  the  ■tmeillance,  and  aubjeet  10  the  eheek  of  the 
eenlral  au^ri^.  It  is  the  pariahes  and  towns,  wbicb  lai  tbemselfes  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  it  ii  the  parialuoDen  and  oitiienB,  who  elect  their  own  tescbert ; 
it  ia  (he  pariehioners  and  eltiieiu,  who  pay  their  own  teachera,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  fur  the  edaaation  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  tbe  parishionen  mi  uttieas, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  have  separate  Schook  ^  Iheir  difiereot  tetigioua 
•acM,  or  common  achotds  for  them  all  ^  it  is  iho  parishionera,  who  ebouas  the  sjtea 
of  iheir  school-bouses,  and  tbe  ouilsy  ihey  will  inahe  on  their  ereotioD ;  an4 
allhoogh  diey  have  not  the  power  of  diamisdng  s  teacher  after  thn  have  ones 
elected  hini,  withoat  first  showing  to  goiemmeat  a  soffioient  gronnd  for  inch  • 
Step,  yet  tbey  are  afforded  every  bcitity  ot  lurwarding  ODy  oompUiDta  Ihey  may 
have  to  make  of  any  ttacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  aulhoritiea  ap- 
pointed to  judge  loch  matlera,  and  to  protect  tba  teaohers  jh>m  the  eSxM  of  mere 
personal  animosities  or  ignonmoe. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  Uudcd  by  all  Earope,  as  the  inventor  of  a  nrateiD 
■ecnring,  in  the  beat  poMible  manner,  enidaose  l^  the  greatest  inlelligenne  of  tba 
country,  the  oheapsit  manner  ot  working,  the  fialering  of  local  activl^  and  of 
local  sympalbies,  and  tbe  ooidial  s«iiiilsiiiiii  of  the  rcligioas  miniitera. 

Disputes  about  separata  or  mixed  icboob  are  anheord  at  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt.  One  of  the  leading 
Koflioa  Cslbolio  ConiHellor*  of  the  Edooationa]  Bnreon  in  Berlin  asanred  me,  that 
tbey  never  eiperianoed  any  diflSculty  on  this  point.  "  VVe  alwqri,"  be  sud,  "en- 
courage separate  sahools  when  ponible,  as  ws  think  religions  instmetion  con  be 
promoted  batter  in  sepotste  than  in  mixed  schools;  but,  of  conne,  wa  all  think  it 
beuer  to  have  mixed  schocds,  than  to  have  no  schoij*  at  all  j  and  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  ve  are  n^oioed  to  see  the  religions  seats  uniting  in  the  sap- 
p«t  irf  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  scbods  are  deoided  on  by  the  parochial  oom- 
niiuees,  the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  most  nomerooa  of  tbe  two  seals;  or,  if  two 
tracbers  are  reqntred,  one  is  eteotad  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  eaob  oonduota  the  religious  eduoation  of  the  ehildren  of  his  own  sect 
But  "')■'■>  ""'f  one  teacher  is  eieoted,  Iha  ohHdrni  of  thaw  paienls,  who  differ 
from  him  in  religioas  belief,  are  pennttted  to  be  taken  tram  the  sohod  daring  the 
religious  lessons,  on  ocodition  that  their  parenta  make  arRUgemenls  fcr  tlxlr  reUg- 
iuus  instruolion  by  ifaeir  own  minislers." 

I  went  to  Prossia  with  the  firm  expeotation,  that  I  should  hear  nollung  but 
aoniplaJnts  from  tlie  peasants,  and  that  I  ahonld  find  tbe  sofaool  nothing  hot  a  wor- 
thy offiihoot  of  an  alnolnte  govemmenL  To  test  whether  this  really  was  the  cose 
or  not,  H  well  as  to  see  something  of  tbe  aotnal  wc«'king  of  the  system  in  tbe 
ooUDtry  districts,  I  traveled  i^oue  through  different  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
for  Giur  works  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  tbe  wbde  (/  my  solitary 
'rambles,  1  put  myself  sa  mSch  aa  posnbte  into  eotnnmnioation  witb  the  pessints 
and  with  tbe  teachen,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actoal  stale  cf  feeling  on  this 

Juesliun.  Judge,  then,  of  my  snrpriae,  when  I  aaanro  mj  readera  that,  although 
coDversed  with  many  c^  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanisls 
and  ProIestanlB,  ud  although  I  always  endnmored  U>  elicit  expreniona  of  diaoon- 
tent,  I  never  once  heard,  in  any  part  of  Proaaia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasanla  against  the  edocationaf  regulations.  Bnt  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
reoKved  doily  and  hourly  proois,  of  tbe  most  nneqnivocal  oharoeler,  of  tbe  aoliabe- 
tinn  and  real  pride  with  which  a  Pruaaian,  however  poor  he  may  be,  looka  npoD 
the  Bcbods  of  hie  locality. 
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1 1  He  kIiimIi  are  CMellart ;  the  tMehen  are  Terj  Iruned  and  jpiod  men ;  ml 
thmi  IhiQk  bov  miicli  good  onr  children  are  gainiD); ;  Uiry  bebave  better  St  boms, 
tbey  make  our  fomilin  all  tbe  happier,  and  tbey  are  muiji  better  abte  iii  aAer-Ub 
to  earn  their  own  liTelibaod.  !Ni>,  no  -,  we  du  out  dialike  the  ■eboi^.  We  ktroir 
loo  well  bow  niDch  good  our  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  bare  beard  thta 
■aid  over  and  over  again  in  diflerent  parU  of  Prnatia,  Saiony,  Bararia,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Baden ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  throDf[hoDl  Germany,  I  nerec 
hrird  one  lingle  wo-d  d'  dixxniteDt  ntlned  againat  these  troly  liberal  and  Chria- 
tian  eatabliahmenn. 

EreiT  one  of  the  richer  olaMea,  vith  whom  I  coDreraed,  oorroboraled  the  trntlt 
cf  all  that  the  peaaanla  hfld  told  ne.  1  p«rtionlBrl;  remember  a  Teiy  iolelligrnt 
tracher  at  Elberfdd  laying  to  me,  "  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  it  we  bad  a  pob^ 

^^.._....!__    ..   _._      _,  .1 ..   ._...,;,   .,.._,.      ... 


It  alleratioQ  made  in  the  laws  nWh  relate  to  the  aebodi."     Beoent  bote 
have  praved  the  truth  oT  the  aaaertloo.* 

Sereral  traTclera  have  bllen  into  tbe  utrangeat  eiTon  in  Iheir  hiTcMigaliona  on 
ihia  aofajeet,  frun  baring  etxiGned  tbejr  Ulenlicn  to  the  aeboob  irf  the  oqiin^,  or 
of  one  or  two  other  large  townii.  Very  few  bare  seen  the  working  of  Ibe  ajMem 
in  the  vinagea  and  remote  provinoea.  Bat  it  ia  there  only  thai  a&ir  idea  can  be 
formed  of  ue  efieotait  la  pindudng,  andcf  the  niMiner  in  wUdiitn  regarded  b; 
the  people  themaelTee. 


la  tbe  (ducalloiul  rcfululsna.  whkh  Iwa 


lie  proof  of  the  Imlh  of  Itaen  remarka  ia,  (hat  ■) 
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id  Iheir  clilldrenlallH 
r  ■■[  upflOK,  ■!][]  Ibftt  the  prtaeiu  mulJ  WKkLjr  pence  reqalred  frnm 
■lion  ofeaeb  chtld  ibDDld  be  paid  oul  of  tite  refukr  parochial  Khool 
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n.   PUBLIC  INSTRCCTION  IN  PRDS8IA. 


Tbi  ■yilem  of  Pablio  InatnKtkm  in  Pruam  embraeea  three  degr«e% 
provided  for  in  three  claaaeg  of  institutbiu.  1.  Primary  or  Elementary 
Iiwtructioa,  conveyed  iu  acbools  correapondiag  to  our  common  (cbooli. 
2.  Secondary  Inainiction,  provided  for  in  Gymniuia,  Real  Scbooli  n^Mj 
Trade  School*.  3.  Superior  inttruction,  communicated  in  the  Uoiveni- 
tiea.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Primary  Instruction,  and  •hall 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  tyatem  from  various  authorities.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second,  before  the 
kinsdom  ofPrussia  existed,  except  as  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  (1540,) 
visiiors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schoolti  of  the  Electorate,  with 
express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  their  improvement  In  1545,  the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent 
council  or  board,  on  church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some 
length,  by  the  elector  John  Qeorge,  (1573,)  special  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  schools,  to  teachers  and  Uteir  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is  re- 
markable as  coDiainiaff  a  provision  for  committees  of  superintendence, 
consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates  and  two  notablei^ 
exactly  similar  in  conslilulion  to  the  present  school  committees. 

In  1777,  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  en- 
joins upon  parents  In  send  their  children  to  school,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  catechetical 
instruction  by  the  parochial  clergymen.  In  1735,  tne  lirst  regular  semi- 
nary for  teachers  in  Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomeraiiia. 
To  induce  a  belter  attendance  at  achaoi,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  ttmt 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  pay 
a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as 
it  were,  pralmiinary  to  the  present  one  of  forced  attendance.  The  same 
decree  refers  to  schooi-housea  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing, 
■that  such  associations  existed  {H%vious1y  to  the  decree  for  providing  pub- 
lic schools ;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring  each  parish 
to  have  its  public  school  The  decree  provides  further  for  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  , 
for  aid  to  peannts  who  Itave  more  than  two  children  alMve  five  years  of 
age,  by  the  payment  of  the  feesof  all  over  this  number  from  a  school  fund. 
A  rescript  of  n'38,  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inepeclors  of  achoola. 


B«lw>|i'JtMrtnSAicaKoi>fa£win."  Couln'a  "  Sngrt  on  iVAury  J!lH<niet(H>  tl 
HnaD^'ili^atetysernuii)r.ind(wiiciitarl|rtiiPr>iH^''  Praf.  B(«phni'>-' £e(tar(eM 
at—rinniirim  ^  Omtnvm  SUoIi  Ai  Pmiuthonia  (i>  1843.*'  UlaU  flekoal  Dss* 
Mb*  from  Ovtaur,  bl  Buataeh,  dlklsta,  JiesU  ud  oUmt*. 
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Ad  attempt  to  provide  roar  . 
■cboolfl  in  Berlin,  wew  made  by  a  di 
(hat  (eochere  ehall  be  regularly  examined  by  the  inspeciora  of  acbooli 
before  being  allowed  to  teach,  and  predcribeBtheiracquireraents  in  detail. 
It  directs  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers ;  fixes  the 
hoars  of  daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven,  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
■Doming,  and  one  to  three  in  the  attBrnooD ;  prescribes  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  liogitig,  and  regulates  the 
emoluments  andperquieites  of  the  master. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  initraciiori  nnder  the  reign  ot 
Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  and  approvMl 
by  the  king,  (1763,)  are  very  precipe,  and  though  they  have  been  m  port 
•upeneded  by  later  decrees,  many  <^  their  provision*  are  still  in  force. 
Tney  provide  for  the  selection  of  school  books  by  the  consistory ;  that 
children  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  un- 
til thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attainments 
in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of 
•uch  matters  as  are  to  he  found  in  their  text-books ;  fix  the  schooi-boura, 
fequiring  six  hours  a  day  for  instruction  in  winter,  and  three  in  suramer, 
and  one  hour  of  catechetical  instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching ; 
nqnire  that  all  unmarrioj  persoos  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  <^ 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing  from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
■uasters'  fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  require  that  the 
school  master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church-register  with  a  listof  all 
the  children  of  the  ase  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
those  who  are  acluaHy  in  attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  dergvman, 
io  his  periodical  visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  tor  th« 
situation  of  schoolmaeterj  and  refer  particukrlv  tq  the  advantages  of  the 
seminary  opened  at  Berhn  for  preparing  teacnera  for  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary  instructbn,  and 
actually  specify  the  lime  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  with 
each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the  school ;  require  the  parochial 
clergy  lo  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  per- 
form the  same  service  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of  Silesia, 
(1765,)  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It  shows  the  settled 
policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in  special  seminaries,  now  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by 
name  for  this  purpose,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each, 
tuid  assignino:  his  duties. 

In  nffj,  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of  iDstmotion, 
under  the  title  of  an  ''  Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober-Schul  Collegium,)  of 
which  the  minister  of  state  was  president  The  council  was  directed  lo 
examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon  the  licenses  of  msisters,  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  provincial  school-boards.  They  were  anttiorized  to  erect 
seminaries  for  teachers  at  the  government  expense,  and  to  fmme  their 
regulations^  lo  send  out  an  inspector  from  their  bod^  to  examine  any  port 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  ttirough 
the  school-boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school  committees  or  patrons. 
This  organization  remained  Bubstanf  iaily  in  force  until  the  separation  o( 
the  departments  of  state  and  instruction  in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  & 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board, 
it  will  be  seen,  now  belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  ori763  was  modified  by  an  ordinaneeori7e4,  which  in- 
troduces geography  and  natural  history  m  the  elementary  schools,  and 
refers  to  tooeu  music  as  one  of  their  most  importtult  exercises ;  it  also  at- 
tempts, by  minnta  pres^piioM,  lo  iotroduM  unilbmity  in  the  methods  of 
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But  tl\e  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  public  inatniction  in  Pro*- 
■ia,  a*  well  aa  in  other  porta  ofOenn&nj,  opens  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  &e  Iting  and  people,  to  reacue  the  longdom  from  the  yolie  of  Napo- 
leon in  1609.  In  that  year  the  anny  wae  remodeled  and  every  citiiea 
converted  into  a  soldier;  landed  property  waa  declared  free  of  feudal 
■enrjce ;  restricdoDs  on  freedom  of  trade  were  abdisbed,  and  the  wbola 
■late  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  waa  ^Jaced  oD  iofuiing  a  Oennaa 
epirit  into  ttic  people  by  giving  them  freer  aceeas  to  improved  imtittitiaM 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  Under  the 
councils  of  Hardenberg,  Humlralt,  Stein,  AIleDatein,  theae  reforaiB  and 
improvements  were  projected,  earned  on,  and  perfected  in  lesa  than  ft 
ain^^e  generatioa 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  edioola  commenced  by  inviting  C. 
A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Fruaiia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian, 
who  had  atudied  under  Peatalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  waa  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  method  and  epirit  of  bis  master.  On  his  return  ha  had 
convened  the  school  (eachers  of  Wirlemherg  in  bama,  for  wantof  better 
Bccommddaliona  being  allowed  him,  and  in^ired  them  with  a  zeal  for 
Pestalozzi'a  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the  whole  people.  On 
removing  to  Pmaeia,  he  first  look  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsber^^ 
■oon  ailer  founded  the  tembary  at  Raralene,  and  went  abont  into  difier- 
ent  provincea  meeting  with  teachers,  holding  confereneea,  viaiting 
schoola,  and  inspiring  school  olBcers  with  the  right  epirit 

The  next  atep  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly  theo- 
logians, to  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  hie  method,  and 
oD  tbsir  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorganized  teacbers'  aeminariea. 
To  theae  new  agents  in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body  pi 
zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  waya 
and  methods  of  their  own,  labored  inceaaantly  to  confirm  the  PrussiaD 
state,  by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and  new  means  of  pro- 
tection from  foreign  Con.  They  proved  themselves  truly  educators  of  the 
people.  AlthoDgh  the  government  thus  not  only  encouraged,  but  directly 
aided  in  the  introdnction  of  the  methods  of  Pestolozzi  into  the  public 
acbods  of  Prussia,  still  the  acbool  board  in  the  different  provinces  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  those  who  approved  and  tau^t  on  different  sys- 
tems, such  aa  Dinter,  Zerrenner,  Salzman,  and  Niemeyer — all,  in  fine, 
who  labored  with  a  patriotic  puipoee,  thus  allowing  intellectual  freedom, 
and  appropriaiing  whatever  was  good  from  oli  quarters  toward  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  the  great  porpoaa. 

To  inTose  a  German  spirit  into  teachers  and  scholars,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  German  langoagc,  as  the  treasury  house  of  Ger- 
man ideas,  and  to  the  geography  ahd  history  of  the  father  land.  Music, 
which  was  oneof  Peatalozzi's  great  instnuneula  of  cultnie,  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  patriotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  ^  all  Germany 
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was  moved  (o  bitter  hatred  of  the  conqueror  who  bad  desolated  her  lieldi 
and  hoineB,  Knd  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy.  All  these  efibrc* 
for  the  improvement  of  elenieDtary  educaiton,  aecompsnied  by  ezpeoiive 
nodificaliona  in  the  eBtabliehmenta  of  iecondary  and  superior  education, 
were  made  when  the  treadiiry  was  impoveriabed,  and  taxes,  the  moat 
exorbitant  in  amount,  were  levied  on  every  province  and  commune  of 
the  kingdom.  Prol^  Stephens,  now  of  Girvd  College,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  writteafrom  Berlin, 
at  a  lime  when  there  was  at  least  a  talk  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debts, 
and  especially  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  state  had  proposed  to 
divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  period  of  the  edncationol  hislory  of  Prussia. 

"Prussia,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  present 
stale  of  her  public  schools,  affords  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  in  the 
noble  policy  Dy  which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distress. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  PruBeia  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
ity by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  batile  of  Jena,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a  week  alter  the  main  overthrow, 
every  scattered  division  of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy. 
Nnpoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped 
the  capital  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
deprived  of  one-half  of  his  dominions.  A  French  army  of  200,(X)0  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  Prussians  till  the  end  of  the  year  1808.  Prussia 
must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of  130,000,000  francs,  alter  her  prinripol 
sources  of  income  had  been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  either  to  himself 
or  hisallies.  Theaystem  of  confiscation  went  solar  that  even  the  revenue 
Stota  the  endowments  of  schools,  ofpoor  houses,  and  the  fund  for  widows, 
was  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  These  last  were  given  back 
in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  made,  to  meet  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
conqueror.  An  anny  must  be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortifications 
in  every  quarter  repaired,  and  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the 
Prussian  WieB,wiln  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to 
supply  the  rayEd  treasury.  Rings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments  of  cast- 
iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  those  who  had  made  this  sacrifirc.  Tbey 
bore  the  inscription, "  Ich  gab  gold  um  eisen,"  {\  gave  gold  for  iron,)  ana 
such  Spartan  jewels  are  much  treasured  at  tnis  day  by  tlie  possessors 
and  their  families.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  after  the  "War  of 
Liberation,"  in  1812.  But  It  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that  at  the  time  of 
her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 

In  1809,  the  minister  at  the  bead  of  the  section  of  instruction,  writes  as 
followE,  lo  some  teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  learn  his  method  and  principles  of  instructing :— "  The  section  of 
pubJic  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that 
the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  itf  kia  majesty,  the  king, 
patonaUy,  who  are  convinced  £at  liberation  from  extraordinary  calami- 
ties is  fruitless,  and  only  to  be  effected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the 
K pie's  education."  In  1809,  was  established  the  leachera'  seminary  in 
enigsberg.  In  1810,the£eminaryatBraunsburK.  In  1811,  thesemi- 
nary  at  Karalene.  In  1S12,  was  established  at  BresTau,  the  first  seminaTy, 
completely  organized  according  in  the  new  ideas.  In  1809,  the  most  eia- 
ply  endowed  and  completely  organized  of  all  the  German  univerBitiet 
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«u  roniided  JD  Berlin.  ProfiMaora  were  called  rrom  all  parte,  and  in  131(^ 
the  uoiveraity  was  in  full  operatioD.  In  1611,  the  old  university  oTBree- 
lau  was  reoivanized,  end  large  grantt  were  received  from  the  goverament 
for  new  buildings  and  new  profeeBoraiiipo.  Ib  net  this  noble  policy,  on  the 
part  of  an  abacdute  government,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  struggling 
for  exietence,  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-pighted  expedi- 
ents t^  thoee  republican  politioians,  who  can  invent  no  better  way  to  pay 
a  public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  institution  on  which  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  special  saiety  of  a  republican 
state,  mainly  depend  1" 

The  school  system  of  Pnissis,  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period,  and  is 
not  found  in  one  law,  bat  is  made  npof  an  aggregation  oflaws  and  general 
regulations,  enacted  at  difierent  times  for  different  provinces,  differing  in 
the  condition,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  particular 
wants,  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1619  to  prepare  a  general  schod  law  lor  Prussia, 
but  without  success.  This  is  considered  by  Hamisch  and  other  German 
educators,  a  great  defect,  as  it  leads  to  great  inequali^es  of  education, 
sod  great  irregularities  of  administration  in  different  provinces.  The  or- 
dinance of  1819,  however,  embraces  much  of  the  regulations  which  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  peculiarities  and  details  of 
the  system  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  ordinances  and  special 
regulations. 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia  are  the 
following : — The  chief  auttiorily  is  the  minister,  who  joins  to  this  super- 
vision that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.  He  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  members,  and  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  three  charges  of  the  minister.     The  section 


for  public  instruction  has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually 
twice  a  week  for  the  transsction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  examination, 
and  reports  to  the  minister.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor,  styled  Superior  President, 
(Ober-President^)  who  is  asststed  b^  a  council  called  a  tJonsistory,  (Ck>n-  , 
sislorinm.)  This  council  has  funcuons  in  the  province  similar  to  those  in 
the  ministerial  council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of 
secondary  public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  has  charge 
of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  province,  under  the  title  of  the  School 
Board,  (Provincial  Schul  Coll^iura.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to 
exercising  the  general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  exomiines 
the  statutes  and  regiitatioos  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execuiwn  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  examines  text-books,  and  gives  permission  for 
their  introduction,  aAer  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  ministry. 
This  board  communicates  wiu  the  higher  authorities,  ihnoush  their  pre- 
sident, to  whom  the  reports  from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  oe  presently 
spoken  of,  are  addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school 
matters,  they  are  referred  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province,  is  called  a  Regency, 
(Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which -is  again  subdivided  into  Circles,  ^kreisin,) 
and  those  into  parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The  chief  civil  authority  in  the 
Regencv,  is  apreeiilenl,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  Dody  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  respectively  of 
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'  the  internal  ofiaira,  oT  direct  taxM,  and  i^  church  and  school  matten. 
Th«  last  named  committee  examinea  and  appoints  all  the  teaebnn  ot 
elementary  and  burgher  schooU  within  the  regency,  superinteods  the 
Bchoal^  ascertains  that  the  school-houses  and  churches  ax^  duly  kept  in 
otder,  adminiatera  tbc  fuiidB  of  schools  and  diurches,  or  BuperinteDds  tbo 
administration,  when  vested  in  corporotions,  end  collects  the  church  and 
school  fees.  This  committee  is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  r«- 
gency  called  the  School  Councilor,  (Schul-iath.)  As  councibr.  he  has 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial  ooosistory,  where  he  is  requireo  to  ap- 
pear at  least  once  a  ^ear,  and  to  report  upon  their  atiaiis  in  his  regency, 
of  which  the  provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.  Ilia  alaiihu 
duty  to  visit  me  adioola,  and  to  satisfy  bimaelf  that  they  are  in  good  con- 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inapectrar  of  a  circle,  who  has  charse 
of  several  parishes.  These  inapectora  are  generally  clergymen,  while 
the  councilors  are  laymen.  Next  below  the  special  superintendents  is  the 
immediate  authority,  namely,  the  school  committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each  parish  (Gemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,  and  each  school  its  committee  of  Bupeiintendei]ce,(Scbul-Vorsland,) 
conaisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  aod  from  two  to  four  nota- 
bles; the  constitution  of  the  committee  varying  somewhat  with  the  char* 
Bcter  of  the  school,  whether  endowed,  entirdy  supported  by  the  parish,  in 
part  by  the  province  or  siatei  or  by  Bubacriptjon.  The  committee  ap- 
points a  school  inspector,  who  is  uaually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  la 
cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school  committee,  or  school  deputation,  aa 
it  is  there  called,  the  curates  atiil  acting  as  local  mspectors. 

Thus,  there  ia  a  regular  aeriea  of  authorities,  from  the  master  of  the 
school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  instruction  is  entirely 
within  me  control  of  an  impulse  from  the  central  government  and  takes 
its  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  highest  auuorittea.  With  such  a 
system,  under  a  despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provi^tona  of 
any  law  may  be  BUCceaaftHly  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  theachool  system  of  Prussia,  are: 

Firtt,  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  yean 
■hall  go  regularly  to  school.  This  is  enforced  by  the  achool  committee, 
who  are  furnished  with  lista  of  the  children  who  should  attend,  and  of 
those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their  obai-ge,  and  who  are  required  to 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Second,  That  each  pariah  ahaJI,  in  general,  have  an  elementary  school. 
When  the  inhabitants  are  of  dilTerent  religious  persuasions,  each  denom- 
ination baa  its  school,  and  if  not,  provision  ia  made  (or  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  by  their  own  pastors.  The  erection  ofiheachoot- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are 
all  provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial  funds, 
and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  householders.  When  the  ftarish  is  poor,  it  ia 
aseieled  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and  even  by  the  aiaie.  Besides 
these  elementary  schools,  most  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more 
upper  primary  or  burgher  schools. 

TVdrd,  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,  adapted  to  the  grade 
ofinstructton  to  which  they  intend  devoting  tbemaelves.  Their  exemp- 
tion during  their  term  of  study  from  active  military  aervice  required  of 
other  citizens.  A  provision  for  their  aupporC  during  their  term  of  study. 
A  preference  given  to  them  over  achoolmaslera  not  aimitarty  educated. 
Their  examination  prevbua  to  receiving'a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the  province 
where  they  have  been  exambed.  Their  aubsequent  exemption  l>om  ac- 
tive military  service,  and  even  from  the  annual  drill  of  the  mihtia,  if  they 
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cannot,  in  theopinioD  orihescliool  iOHpeclor,  be  spared  &om  their  duties. 
pTovieiofl  for  the  removal  ot'  the  incompeteat  or  ioimoral.  A  proviaian 
for  the  lupport  of  decayed  teachen. 

Foartfi,  The  anthodtieB  which  regulate  the  aefaools,  and  render  thetn 
a  branch  of  the  general  gioremment,  and  the  teachers  in  Ihct,  ita  officers. 
Id  a  country  hke  Pnmia,  this  connection  MctiTea  to  the  teacher  the  reapect 
due  to  hiB  atatioD,  and  thos  facilitatea  the  diicharge  of  hia  importaiit 

Under  thie  aystem  of  organization  and  adminiatratioa,  and  e^)ecial1y 
with  theae  orrangemeata  to  secure  the  employment  of  only  properly  qoali- 
fied  teachers,  the  public  schoolaefPruMia  have  heen  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  have  attained  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  degree  of 
excellence,  which  haa  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  intelligent  educators  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
the  provinces,  where  the  improved  system  has  gone  into  operation  with 
the  habila  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  it  haa  already  reached  every  humaD 
being;  and  in  even  the  outer  provinces,  it  is,  as  fast  as  time  sweeps  along 
new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  school  instructioa  far  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  other 
country.  As  on  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  system  it  may  h« 
mentioned,  that  out  of  122,897  men  of  the  standing  army,  in  1846,  only 
two  soldiers  were  found  who  could  not  both  read  and  write.  But  the 
system  aims  at  much  higher  results — with  nothing  short  of  developing 
every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  converting  creatures  of  impulse, 
prejudice,  and  passion,  into  thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  and  of  giving 
them  objects  of  pursuit,  and  habila  of  conduct,  favorable  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  result  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system— when  the  entire  adult 
population  have  been  subjected  to  its  operatbn,  and  when  the  inSuences 
of  the  home  and  street,  of  the  bumneas  and  the  recreations  of  society,  all 
unite  with  those  of  the  school — have  not  as  yet  been  reahzed  in  any  sec* 
lion  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  ara 
weakened,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  by  degrading  natktnal  customs, 
and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  government  which  represses  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action.  But  the  school,  if  left 
as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  muat  inevitably  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  government  must  change  the  school  And  even  if  the  school 
should  be  made  lees  thorough  than  it  now  ia,  no  governmental  interfer- 
ence can  turn  back  the  intelligence  which  haa  already  gone  out  among 
the  peo]de.  It  would  be  easier  to  ratum  the  rain  to  the  clouds,  from 
which  it  haa  ported,  and  which  haa  already  mingled  with  the  waters  <^ 
every  rising  spring,  or  reached  the  roots  of  every  growing  ^ant 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  stale  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pnari^ 
according  to  the  latest  official  relama  published  by  the  govenuuoL 
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BTATMnca  OF  tIMTCATlON  III  FROMtA.  f]} 

In  1848,  the  population  of  Frassia  was  nbont  ]6,OOO,D0Q.  Acoording 
to  the  foregoing  tabfe,  there  were  24,030  elementary  scboola,  with 
2,433,333  cbildren,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  Id  average  daily 
attendance ;  1,202  middle  or  burgher  achoole  with  91,888  pnpi)*,  and  100 
higher,  or  town  •choola,  with  15,634  papila,  making  an  aggregate  of 
25,332  public  primary  achoola,  and  2,540,775  pupUs.  To  thsM  schoob 
should  be  added  117  gynmaeia  for  claaaical  education,  with  29,474 
pupil*,  and  1,664  profeasort ;  7  universitiea  with  4,000  Btudenta  and  471 
profewora,  and  librariea  with  over  1,000,000  volumes ;  382  inititulione, 
in  the  nature  of  infant  echoolt,  with  25,000  children,  and  a  large  number 
ofucboola  for  special  inBtructioo,  aa  for  the  blind,  deafiuutea,  cumraerce, 
tredee,  arta,  &.C.;  and  Pnuaia  can  present  an  array  of  inititutiona,  teach- 
ers, profesBora,  and  educational  facilities,  for  all  chuaes  ofherpopulalioo, 
not  aurpeMed  by  any  other  country. 

If  lo  the  number  of  children  at  achool,  pablic  or  private,  we  add  thoao 
who  are  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or  who  have  led  school  after 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  of  their  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  those  who 
are  detained  from  achool  temporarily  by  aicknesB,  we  can  easily  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  of  the  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  by  whom  the 
annual  school  retarns  are  collected,  and  published  every  three  years, 
that  every  child  under  fourteen  years  gf  age  has  already  attended  »chool 
public  or  private,  or  has  acquired  that  degree  of  instruction  which 
makes  self-education  in  almost  any  direction  practicable.  From  an 
investigation  made  by  the  government  in  1845,  there  were,  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  only  two  young  men  in  every  one  hundred  between  the  agea 
of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  Scriptnre  history. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  31,030  primary  sctuxj 
teachers  employed  in,  viz. : 

Elementary  scboola.    Head  teachen,         ....        25,914 

"  "  Assiftanta, 3,749 

"  '•  Schoolmistressea,     ....  1,856 

Middle  or  Burgher  schools  for  boya.    Head  teaohera,    .  808 

"  "  "  "        Assistants, 

"  "  "  girla.    Head  teachers,     .  1,094 

u  a  II  ii       Schoolmistreaaes, 

Higher  Burgher.    Head  teachers, 

"  **  Assistants, 

Total,  .  .  .  34,030 
These  thirty-four  thousand  teachers  had  all  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  tlte  studies  they  were  called  on  to  leach,  and  the  beet  methods 
ofteoching  thesameinseminarieaeslabliGhedfor  this  purpose,  of  which 
there  were  Ibrty-six,  supported  by  the  government,  in  1848.  By  means 
rf  educational  periodical,  and  frequent  meetings  for  proresannal  im- 
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proremeDl,  these  teacher*  are  bound  together  tnto  a  great  aeiodatliHi, 

Mimulating  each  other  to  higher  attaiumeot^  and  marching  forward  a 

noble  army  for  the  improvement,  and  not  the  destractioD  of  the  people. 

The  lidlowing  itatistici  will  ahow  bow  ateadily  the  piimaiy  KhooU 

lu>T«  advanced  in  numbera,  attendance,  and  teaehen,  since  ISld: 

t.  In  1819,  the  number  of  whoolt  in  Pnnua  wai  .         .    S0,083 

In  1825,  «  «  «        "        .         .         21,626 

In  1831,  "  «  «        «  .         .    23,813 

In  1843,  "  "  •        «       .         .         23,di6 

Inl84<^  «  «  «        «  .        .    S5,33S 

2.  In  1819,  the  number  of  teachera  in  Pniada  waa  .  .  21,895 
In  1825,  "  «  "  "  .  .  22,965 
In  1831,  «  "  "  "  .  .  27.749 
In  1843,  "  "  "  "  .  .  89,631 
In  1846,            "                «                «         «      .         .          32_3ia 

3.  In  1825,  the  number  of  children  between  aeren  aod  fbor- 

teen  years  of  age,  was 1,923,200 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 1,664,218 

In  1631,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,043,030 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  (he 

schools,  was '  .    2,031,421 

In  1843,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was      2,992,124 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

■cboolB,  was ,'       .        .    2,3S8,146 

In  1846,  the  number  of  children  in  public  schools,         .    2,540,775 

These  great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  tho 

government  and  the  peoplej  but  even  these  statistics  can  not  show  the 

improvement  which  has  been  made  in  scbool-houaei^  school  instmctkn^ 

utd  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  schoolrnMua. 
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TSK  FUIUKT  SCHDOU  Of  PHDnU. 


Bbforb  preientlng  an  outline  of  ihe  course  of  inBlmclion  pumied  m 
the  common  pchools  of  PruNio,  gathered  Trom  the  obBervatioOB  ofdistia- 
guished  educalora  ia  their  visits  to  a  large  DumberorBchoolaaf  difFereot 
gradei,  a«  well  a«  from  publiehed  accounts  of  the  organizatioD  and 
studies  of  particular  schools,  we  will  btroduce  a  brierview*  orthe  gen- 
eral objects  and  different  degrees  of  primary  education,  and  of  the  mail' 
ner  in  vhich  the  school  a  are  cBlablished  and  conducted. 

Two  degrees  ofprimary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ;  tb« 
elementari/  idiooU  and  the  bargher  Mchoob,  The  elementary  school* 
propose  the  development  of  the  homan  facullies,  through  an  inetnictioa 
in  those  common  bmnches  of  knowledge  which  are  indiapensBble  to 
every  person,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  (Beur- 
genckiden  SCadtatJuden\)  carry  on  the  child  until  ho  is  capable  of  man- 
ifesting his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular professioa  The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the 
youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  In  common 
life,  or  hia  higher  and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  unirersity. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of  which  the 
parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all  mutually  cor- 
relative. The  primary  education  of  which  wo  speak,  though  divided 
into  two  degrees,  bas  iu  peculiar  unity  and  general  laws;  it  admila  of 
accommodation,  however,  to  the  sox,  language,  religion,  and  future  des- 
tination of  the  pupila  1.  Separate  establishraents  for  girls  should  be 
formed,  wherever  possible,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  and  larger 
schools  for  boys.  2.  In  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish} 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom, 
the  children  shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3,  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  iaslroctioo.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodated 
to  (he  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school  belongs. 
But,  as  In  every  schoot  ofa  christian  state,  the  dominant  spirit  (common 
to  all  creeds)  should  be  pieiy,  and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity, 
every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  children  of  every  secL    Tha 
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mwiers  and  superiDtendenU  ought  to  >vo>d,  with  tcrapuloua  care,  erety 
■hadow  gf  religioQB  coDitrnint  or  annoymDce.  No  ecbooU  should  bo 
abaaed  lo  any  piirpoM*  of  proaelytiani ;  and  th«  chUdren  of  a  wonhip 
diflerent  rTom  that  of  the  •ehool,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  lo  the 
wish  or  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instmction  and 
exercjae*.  Special  matter*  of  their  own  perenaiion  shall  have  the  care 
of  their  religious  education ;  and  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as 
manjr  masters  as  confessions,  the  parents  shoald  endeavor,  with  so  mQch 
the  greater  eolicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religioae  lestons  of  the  school.  The 
primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says  the  law,  is  so  to  trejn  yonth 
that,  with  a.  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foeter  in 
them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  jnnciplea  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestio  training  of  (he  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflec- 
tions shall  commence  and  tenninate  the  day ;  and  the  master  most  be- 
ware that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of 
routine.  Obedience  to  the  lawi,  loyalty,  and  patriotisnL  to  be  inculca- 
ted. No  humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed ;  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment, in  genera],  to  be  applied  aa\y  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars 
found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at 
length  dismiased.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes  habit- 
uated lo  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  meroben  ofeociety. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily.  Every  com- 
plete dsmenlarytclMol  necessarily  embraces  the  nine  following  branches: 

1.  Religion — morality  established  on  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; 

2.  Tbe  Gierman  tongue,  and  in  the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular 
language ;  3.  The  elements  of  ge(Knetryand  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing; 4.  CalcuIatiDn  and  applied  arithmetic;  5,  TheelementForphyeics, 
of  general  hiBtory,andoflhehistoryof  Prussia;  6.  Singing;  T.Writing; 
6.  Gymnastic  enercises;  9.  The  more  simple  manual  labors,  and  some 
instruction  In  the  relative  country  occupationa. 

Every  burgAer  tchaol  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches:  1. 
Religion  and  morale.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  compodtbn,  exercises  of  style,  exercises 
of  talent,  and  the  etudy  of  the  national  classics  In  the  countries  of  the 
German  tongue,  the  modem  foreign  languages  are  the  objects  of  an  ac- 
cessory study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  eitenL  (This,  we  believe,  is  not 
universally  enforced.)  4.  Tbe  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic,  9.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomerui  of  nature.  6. 
Geography,  and  general  history  combined;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws, 
and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  pbyvfca,  nat- 
ural history,  and  geometry.    8.  The  penmanship  should  be  watched. 
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and  the  hand  exeTciaed  to  write  with  neatnaM  and  eaae.  9.  Singing, 
in  order  to  develop  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knoirledge  of  the  an,  and  to 
enable  the  •ebolani  toaMut  in  the  foleiiiQitieaof  tbe  ohnreh.  10,  Gym- 
nastic eiercwei  accommodated  to  the  age  and  atrength  of  the  ocholor. 
Such  ia  the  miniroum  of  education  to  be  afEorded  by  a  burgher  school 
Ifiti  meaoB  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  inatructioa,  ao  as  lo  jireparo 
the  Kholar,  destined  lo  a  learned  profeaaion,  for  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  gymnaaia,  the  acbool  then  takes  the  name  of  Bigher  7Wn 
SdMoL 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  achool,  abould  receive  froro  his  maatera  and 
the  committee  ofauperintendenee,  a  certificate  of  bis  capacity,  aodof  hia 
moral  and  religiou*  diapoaiiiona.  Tbeae  certificalea  to  be  always  pro- 
duced on  approaching  the  coramaoioD,  and  on  entering  into  appreatico- 
ahip  or  lervice.  They  are  given  only  at  Ihe  period  of  departure ;  and 
in  the  burgher  aoboola,  aa  in  ihe  gymnaaia,  they  fbnn  tha  occasion  of  a 
great  solemnity. 

Every  half  year  pupila  are  admitted ;  pnMnoted  from  claes  to  elaaa} 
and  abwilved  at  the  coocIuhod  of  their  studies. 

Boob  of  study  lo  be  carefnily  choeen  by  the  committeea,  with  eoo- 
currenceof  Ihs  euperior  authoritiea,  "the  eccledaalicol  being  specially 
conaulted  in  regard  to  tboae  of  a  religiouB  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  tlie  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select 
the  devotional  books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Mio- 
isler  of  Public  InsirucUon  eball  decide, 

Scboolmastera  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind;  roetbods  which  keep  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  constant,  general,  aitd  apontaneoaa  exercise,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.  The  committeea 
are  to  watch  over  the  melboda  of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their 
-  council ;  never  to  tolerato  a  vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher 
authoritiea  should  their  admonition  be  negiecled.  Parenu  and  guardians 
have  a  right  to  acmtinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  chil- 
dren are  taught;  and  lo  addresa  their  complainta  to  the  higher  author- 
ities, who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  bound  to  cooperate  with  tljeir  private  influence  in  aid  of 
the  public  diwupline;  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar 
from  any  branch  of  education  taught  in  tha  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  naiiooal  ealabii^ment,  every  ichocJ  should  court  the  greatest 
publicity.  In  those  fwr  boys,  besides  the  speciBl  half  yeariy  examina- 
tions, for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there  shall  annually 
take  place  public  emninatiiMu,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  io- 
structioo,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholnn.  On  this  solemnity,  the 
director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official  im>gTamme,  is  to  render  an 
Bceonnt  of  (he  condition  and  pntgreas  of  the  schooL  In  fine,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a  general  report  of  the  slate  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province.    In  schools  for  females,  the  examinalionB  take 
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pkee  in  prMeoce  of  the  paroDti  and  maatera,  witboat  any  general 
iovitation. 

Bui  ir  the  pablie  fnMnictora  nre  boand  to  a  fkiihlbl  peHbrmBDce  of 
their  dutiei,  they  have  a  right,  in  retuni,  to  the  gratitude  and  reipect 
due  to  the  zealcHM  laborer  b  the  PBcred  work  ofeducatma.  The  lehiMl 
w  entitled  (o  daim  nniraraal  countenance  and  aid,  even  from  thoae  who 
do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public  anthoritiea,  eadi  ia  iti 
sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  publb  Kboob  and  U>  lend  nipport 
to  the  maitera  in  the  exercwe  of  their  office,  aa  to  any  other  fanetionar- 
ries  of  the  atate.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of 
all  Chriatiaoa  penmaiiona,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  ecbool  visitft' 
tion,  or  in  their  ■ermom  on  the  opening  of  the  cIbmc*,  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  school*  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
peo[de  their  duties  to  these  eatablishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the 
elergy,  and  the  msstera,  shall  erery  where  cooperate  in  tightening  the 
bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so 
that  the  nation  may  be  more  habituated  to  consider  education  as  a 
primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deq>er  interest  in 
Its  advaocemeat 

The  following  extracts  fiwn  Kdy's  "Social  Cofvtition  and  Educa- 
tion of  Ae  People,"  will  show  how  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
governmental  inetractions  are  carried  into  practice. 

The  IhrM  grrat  rnolt*,  which  the  Praman  gorenimeDt  baa  labored  to  ennra 
b;  Ibi*  ■yatein  of  education  are — 

I.  To  intmat  the  dtffimt  pariabea  mni  towns  in  the  prtyw  of  tbe  «dDC«tion 
of  the  people,  by  Qammilting  tho  maDagement  of  the  pandiial  Ktbook  to  them, 
Buder  certain  Tcr;  aniple  Testridions. 

3.  To  aiiiit  the  parochial  aehoid  cxiramtnen  in  each  count;  urilh  the  adrice  of 
tbe  DHBt  able  hihabitanla  of  the  omiTitr  ;  and — 

3.  To  gwn  tbe  eoidial  eoopeialkiD  of  the  inliii>ten  of  rdif^. 

Thae  reanlta  tbe  gOTCSTimcnthag  gained,  to  the  entire  and  pnteet  eatidactinD  <f 
■11  psniea.  Hie  pTorincial  and  ooonl;  councila  set  u  adviKn  of  the  psroehial 
oommittees.  lleae  latter  are  the  actual  direoton  of  parochial  education  ;  and  the 
eler^  net  enlyoccnpridaoeaiii  these  paruchial  oiHnmiUeei,  bat  ara  aJao  tbe  ex- 
^gUi»  hupeatan  ol  ia  Vu  mibad^ 

"He  efMem  la  h'beianj  devised  ;  and  I  am  pernuded  that  it  ii  nlely  owing  to 
ha  impartial,  popolar,  and  religioaa  ohBTaoter,  that  !t  has  enliited  so  strongly  on  id 
itie  the  fcellogB  of  the  Prmmaa  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  boor  land  who  nj,  "  Bat  why  hsve  so;  ayiteni  at  alt  t 
b  it  not  better  to  leave  the  edncation  of  the  people  to  the  eierlions  of  pablie 
charily  and  private  benevolence  1"  Let  the  eonlrait  between  the  atate  of  the  cdn- 
eation  and  social  cMnditian  of  tbe  poor  in  England  and  Gomany  be  tbe  answer. 
In  Eagland  it  ia  wcH  known  tJlaf  Ml  enc  loJ/  ef  thi  csunlr^  ia  prvptrlv  npplitJ 
wM  good  tciaoU,  and  tkat  many  of  that,  mhick  da  txttt,  art  under  tke  di- 
rtelnn  tf  eenr  ituj^datt  and  mittawt  of  aetaaUf  tsMNsrsI  Uachen.  In 
Germany  and  Swttnrhnd,  fe<rjr  pariah  ia  sspplied  wilb  to  sobool  boOdings,  and 
•scjt  aoDoel  is  direolad  by  a  teaober  of  bi^  prinoiplea,  and  superior  edoestinn  and 
iatelKitenee.  Boch  ss^endid  soois]  inilitatioo  haa  cMenied  without  efiecting 
tnagniBeent  reaalla,  and  the  Germane  end  Sw'ia  may  now  prondlj  point  to  the 
obuaoler  and  eondrtiaD  of  their  peanntry. 

So  greet  have  been  the  reaidti  of  thia  system,  that  it  ia  now  s  wdl  known  bet, 
that,eiacf>t  in  cases  of  licknen,  every  child  between  the  ageavf  mx  and  ten  ia 
the  wbt^  rt  Pmaaa,  li  reosTing  inatrDOtion  from  hig^  edoeated  teacUera,  onder 
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liia  nrratllaiuMi  of  the  psrochiat  miiuRan.  And,  if  I  eiMpt  Ifae  mMmbotaring 
distriaM,  I  may  go  atill  bnher,  and  lay.  that  every  ohiU  in  Pnmm,  between 
the  agea  of  u  and  EHirleea,  ia  receiving  dail;  inatraotMn  in  iti  paioohial 
nhouL  Bal  eyea  Ihn  awBitiua  doc*  not  give  any  adeqoale  idea  of  Ihe  Tutueaa 
of  the  ednoatwaal  maehinerf,  which  ii  at  work  ;  for  the  Pnuaian  gaTerumcnt  ia 
MMOon^ng  all  Ih*  town*  Ihtoogboat  tbooomili?  to  «rtabtbh  mfaot  aobools  for  the 
ohildron  of  panoti  irbo  im  faracd,  from  tba  peouUaj  nataK  of  their  labor,  lo 
abaeot  themaelTw  tnaa  home  daring  Ihe  gnatet  part  of  Ibe  day,  aud  wlui  would 
be  otherwiia  obliged  to  le«Te  duu  infaiM  willKiat  pvper  ■npninteDdenoe;  and, 
Mall  tbaohildmiht  ttelnannCMtarin^dWriatB,^oar••ng^edinthewGa<ing- 
roDmi,ace  alaoobligtd  to  attaod  arenuw  nliMMtolbe  we  ^  ftwrteen  }mn.I 
nuy  lay,  with  gnat  tmth,  that  aearhr  atllit  Pnuttaa  ekuirm  httvten  At  agtt 
of  f our  atul /aartcm  sr*  mAr  tha  i^fbuaet  ^  a  rrligiau*  iducatioit.  And 
let  it  not  be  aoppoaed  that  an  atbitrarj  Doremmnit  hai  foroed  thia  reaolt  frcai  on 
■nwilling  pa^e.  On  (he  oooUar;,  at  1  have  aaid  befiire,  Ibe  peannla  themaelvea 
have  alwayi  been  at  leaat  aa  anuoua  to  obtain  ihia  edocstion  lor  their  ohiidrea,  aa 
the  garernmeDt  haa  been  deairona  of  granting  it 

A  pnaf  al  the  Mtiifcotkin,  with  which  the  Pmanan  people  regard  the  edneo- 
Smal  rqjolaiionj,  ia  the  andsoiatde  hot,  that  all  the  matHfiala  and  iiMiJiiueTy  for 
innnwtion  are  beii^i  ao  «OBaiaiillj  and  ao  npidlv  improved  over  tlie  whole  oonn- 
try,  and  by  the  people  tbeniadfea.  Whererer  I  baTded,  I  waaaHoniibod  toaee 
the  great  improremant  ht  all  Iheae  Bereral  maWoni  that  waa  going  on.    Bier; 


lool-ltiNiaeB  (frine^g  up,  M  onca  being  re- 
raandof  apparaloifcr  iheaohotda  provided 
by  the  munioipal  aotboritiea,  the  graatsat  oleanlineaa,  iotty  and  apaoioDe  achool- 
rooOB,  and  exodlent  hovaea  for  tlia  ttariiera ;  all  ahoiriag,  that  the  Importanoe  nf 
the  work  ia  hlly  appredaled  if  bU  ffia,  and  that  there  ia  eTcij  deare  on  their 
part  lo  aid  the  goventmeat  m  carrying  ont  thia  vait  undertaking. 

The  children  generallj  remain  in  a^ool,  ontil  the  oonipletiun  rfthnr  fourteenth 
year ;  and  a  law  haa  been  jnied,  ibr  one  or  two  of  the  prorinoea,  appt^nling  thia 
aa  the  time,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their  ohildren.  But  if  the  pa- 
rent)  are  rcry  poor,  and  iheir  ohildreii  haTe  learnt  the  doctrinea  of  their  religion, 
ta  well  M  to  nad,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religiona  minister  can,  in  eoDJunolion 
with  the  teaoher,  pennit  them  to  diaoontinne  their  attendance  at  the  oompletion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 

"  No  diild,  without  the  pcnniaBim  both  ol  the  oivi]  magiatrate  of  the  town  or 
tilltga  of  wUoh  ila  pareotaare  inbebltanti,  and  alao  of  their  leligioni  miniater,  Can 
be  kept  from  achool  beyond  the  complelion  of  ila  fifth  year,  or  afterward  diaoon- 
■   tinoo  ita  Bttendaneeon  the  Bohool  daaaeatiir  any  length  of  lime." 

If  a  parent  neither  providea  at  home  for  Ihe  eduoalioo  of  bia  children,  nor  aenda 
them  to  the  achool,  the  teaoher  ia  bound  b>  inform  the  rellgicoa  miniater  of  the 
parent ;  the  minieter  (hen  remonatnUee  with  him  )  and  if  be  atill  ne^ecta  to  acnd 
hia  children,  tba  miiwt«r  ia  bound  by  law  lo  report  him  to  the  village  oommlltee, 
which  haa  power  lo  pnniah  him  by  a  line,  of  from  one  baKpenoy  lo  uxpence  a 
day,  for  neglecting  the  btt  and  greateat  duty  of  every  parent.  If  the  villiigs 
oooimittee  can  HM  indnae  him  to  edncatte  hia  children,  he  is  reported  lo  the  union 
magiatratea,  who  are  empowered  to  pnoiah  him  with  impriaonmenL  But  it  ia 
hardly  ever  oeoeaaary  lo  reaort  to  aixui  harsh  meamrea,  6x  the  parenta  are  even 
more  aniiooa  to  aend  their  ohildren  to  these  admiraUy  ccoiducted  schoola,  than 
the  civil  magiatrala  to  obuUn  ihdr  attendanoe.  In  wder,  however,  lo  ensure 
aoch  a  regular  attendance,  and  m  an  aaaiatanee  to  the  parenta  themselree,  each 
teaoher  ia  ftirniahed  by  the  local  magistrate,  every  year,  wtlh  a  list  of  all  the  cliil' 
dren  of  hia  diatrict,  who  have  attained  the  age,  at  which  they  onght  to  attend  hia 
elasaca.  Tltis  list  is  called  ov«  every  oioming  and  every  afternoon,  and  all  absen- 
tees are  marked  down,  ao  that  the  acbod  committeea,  magiatratea,  and  iuapeotota 
may  inatanlly  diacoTer  if  the  attendance  at  any  child  baa  be«i  inegnlar.  If  a  child 
requirea  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  mnat  apply  to  the  civil 
magiatrato  Ibr  it  ^  but  the  elergymaa  can  gnnt  it,  if  it  be  only  for  lii  or  aeven 
days,  and  Ihe  teailber  alone  can  allow  it,  if  for  only  one  or  two  daya. 

At  ibe  German  revoluliona  of  1S48,  one  of  the  great  popular  cries  waa  for 

gralmiUif  edocation.    The  governmcnta  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  thia 
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get  th«r  ohtldren  educated  at  tlM  prinuiy  ■aba 
pay  any  thmg  lor  thii  ednoation. 


lihUina  Aaotallj  taaag^  fbr  aokod  atteiHUne*,  are  oUlgcd  to  dotba  thm  t 

>,  aad  b>pTO*»d«  Ibem  wilh  b«4a,  peodla,  pena,  and  eruy  Ihiog  DeoeHvv  far 

iiwl  aUciidanoe,  ao  that  a  poor  man,  injtfiiii  nf  bdug  obli^d  to  pa;  BomcUung 

ml  of  hi>  MDall  earDiDgi  for  tlw  tdncation  of  hia  ahildren,  ia,  ob  the  oontnT;,  ao- 


toally  paid  for  HndiDg  them  fa>  BehoDl.  Thi*  latter  b  aa  dd  regnladoo,  and  ia  oi 
which  haa  aided  verf  grcMly  lo  make  the  edooalkmal  regnlaiioii*  Tei;  papular 
among  the  poor  of  Qtrmtuj. 

1  made  ftrj  canAd  inquiriea  about  the  «diK*tim  of  ehOdreii  in  tha  piindpal 
RUUiBbonriDe  diatriot  of  PriMa.  I  remained  leTenl  day*  in  Elberfeld,  their 
largeat  mnuaaotmilw  town,  oa  pnrpoae  to  Tint  the  bctory  aebooli.  I  put  myadf 
thtre,  at  elaewbere,  in  direot  oommnDioatkm  with  the  leaehm,  frrau  whom  I  ob- 
tained a  i^T^at  deal  of  infcrmatitHi ;  and  1  iUbo  had  aereral  internem  on  the  auh- 
jeol  with  the  edueatioDal  ooonoillara  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  mj  hand  the  Uteat 
ruulationa  OD  thiantject  iaaned  by  the  goTernmeiiL 

The  lawa  rdating  to  tha  boUay  ohildren  dale  only  from  1830.  The;  an  aa 
Jbdowi:— 

"  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  mannbotoiy,  or  in  any  mlmng  or  bnlding 
operaliona,  befbre  it  haa  attained  ihe  age  of  mna  years. 

"  No  child,  which  baa  not  reoeiTed  three  yeara'  regolar  Inatmotion  in  a  atdkool, 
and  bm  not  obtained  Ihe  oerlilkate  of  a  aidiool  oommitlee,  that  it  oan  read  ila 
mother  tongne  fiaeDlly,  and  alto  write  it  tiJerahly  wdl,  may  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  abo<r«-mentio«M  waya,  before  il  haa  anmpleted  ita  nileanlh  year. 

"  An  eieeption  to  thi*  latter  mle  i*  only  illoveit  in  thoae  caaea,  where  the  man- 
nbdnrecB  primde  &a  the  ednoatjcai  <rfthe  botory  children,  by  ereotingand  main- 
tajning  faotcffy  achook." 

If  a  mann&otnrer  win  ealabliah  a  aiibaol  in  connectimi  widi  hia  mann&otory,  and 
engi^  a  properly  edacated  teacher,  he  ia  then  aHowed  to  eiuplay  any  children  of 
nine  yeara  of  asa,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  or  not,  on  condition, 
hon'cver,  that  theae  children  attend  the  Mhool  (bnr  ereninn  in  every  week,  M  well 
aa  two  hiiura  c*ery  Sunday  momiug,  until  (hey  have  obtamed  a  oertificate  of  pro- 
ficiency ia  their  atudiea. 

The  "  achnlrath,"  or  ednoatioiial  minister  in  the  oonn^  eonrt,  decidea  whether 
the  taotory  achool  ia  ao  satflrfaclorily  managed,  aato  entitle  the  maonbotarer  lo  Ihia 
pririle^.  Thia  miniater  alao  regidale*  the  honra  which  moat  be  deroled  weekly 
tu  tliB  indrnotion  of  the  betory  children. 

"  Yoting  people,  under  sixteen  yean  of  age,  may  not  be  employed  in  mann&o- 
turing  eataUialnneala  more  than  ten  bonra  a  t^y." 

The  eiTD  mlgUrales  are,  bowerer,  empowered,  in  aome  caaea,  lo  allow  yonng 
people  lo  woA  deven  honra  a  day,  when  an  acddent  haa  happened,  wluch  oUigca 
tba  mannbctmer  lo  make  up  ibr  l«t  lima,  in  ca-der  to  accamplinh  a  certain  qoan- 
tity  of  work  bdi«e  a  giien  day.  But  theae  Uoenaea  can  oat  be  grsoled  for  more, 
at  tha  moit,  than  fbnr  weeks  at  a  tima. 

After  Ihe  bom  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  the  "  scbnltath"  and  the  mao- 
nfacttow,  the  latter  I*  obliged  by  law  lo  take  care  thai  the  factory  children  have, 
both  in  the  rnDTDinga  and  in  the  aAeraooiia,  a  quarter  of  an  honr'*  eieidae  in  iIm 
open  air,  utd  that  at  noon,  they  always  have  a  good  boor'a  rcluutJOD  from  labor. 

"  JVa  ymmg  ftrnn,  nndtr  tixttt*  yeara  o/  we,  """/,  ■>■  noy  cote,  er  in 
any  murgtHei/,  teerk  more  than  eleven  lourt  a  day."  The  children  d  Chris- 
tian parenta,  who  have  not  been  coaAnned,  may  not  work  in  Ibe  milla  during  the 
honn  aet  afwrt  by  the  rcligiooa  miniater,  for  uie  religions  inttiuction,  whi^  he 
wiahea  to  give  them  preparatory  to  their  eonlinnatlon. 

The  mannfaotnreri,  who  employ  children  in  the  milla,  are  obliged  to  lay  beibra 
the  Diagistrato  a  list,  oontHining  the  namee  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their 
r^iedive  sgea,  thdr  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents.    If  any  in- 
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nugiatrats  u  empowered  and  obKgned  U)  ptmiiih  the  minnbatarer  bf  fiuee,  whioh 
vs  inereaied  in  amoiut  on  everj  repetilkin  of  the  oSetiaij. 

I  eiamined  the  Botoal  alste  of  tbiiifii  in  Elberfeld,  one  of  the  miM  important  of 
the  maiiDhotariDg  dinrieta  of  Pmana,  and  I  fouad  tbeae  r^nlalioDa  most  astiaho- 
tonlj  pat  in  force.  No  ohOdren  were  alloved  to  work  la  the  milla,  beAm  thejr 
had  Mtained  the  age  of  uhie  rean,  and  after  tbl*  tln>e,  the;  wa«  required  to 
•tteod  olaHtafonr  erenuiga  eTerjp  mA.,  oondnoled  by  the  leaehew  of  the  day- 
aohoidi;  or,iftheir work wM<ifaaeb«iMtareaatoprevBDtatHhBtteDdaDoe,llin 


oate  trota  thdr  Ceaoher  and  retigioin  miniiter,  that  they  ontld  read  and  write  wall, 
that  they  wofe  well  vened  in  Sorptnre  hiwory,  and  that  they  knew  arithmetlo 
■nSineDtl;  well  to  perfonn  all  the  ordinary  cslcaUtioDt,  which  wonld  be  required 
of  them.  Aa  a  check  apon  thejHraita  and  nunnftotareni,  no  ohild  wai  allowed  to 
labar  in  the  milli,  withoot  having  obtained*  oerti6oate,  Bgned  b;  Its  reti^ona  miniatcr 
and  ita  teechtr,  that  it  waa  attending  am  of  theae  ilnaann  rtgidarly.  If  the  attend- 
anoe  wat  irregnlai,  thia  oerti6o«le  waa  tmmadlateljr  withdrawn,  and  the  ehild  waa 
no  longer  allowed  to  oontiiiae  wMking  In  the  nulla.  But,  from  all  I  nw  of  theae 
Bohinli,  and  fnHn  wbM  the  tearhara  told  me,  I  ahonld  nj,  tfaey  bad  no  diSonltf 
in  enfbroing  atlendanoe ;  and,  ao  br  from  it  b^g  erident,  that  the  parenli  wen 
■nxiooa  to  aend  their  ohildren  into  the  milk,  ao  hod  m  pooMble,  I  waa  aatoniihed 
to  findoTMi  the  dailg  aohoda  fiHad  to  omrflowing,  and  that  with  ahildrai,  many 
of  whom  were  thirteen,  foortera,  and  fifteen  yean  of  age. 

It  ia  very  eatj  fbr  the  trsTdrr,  who  ia  mM«l;  panfng  through  the  mm/oetar- 
ing  towna  of  the  Rhbie  Prorinoea,  to  prove  totdinaelf,  howaniioaa  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  goTflmment  are  to  cany  all  theia  regnlwona  into  efieet.  Let  blm 
only  take  the  troable  of  wondering  into  the  abveta  of  anch  a  town,  al  a  quarter  to 
eight  in  the  momine,  or  at  a  qnarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  will  find 
them  alive  with  ohildren  of  retoarkobW  tonrteona  and  gentle  appearanee,  all  wry 
naaitly  and  (Deanly  dreaeed,  each  oarrying  ■  little  bag  oontaioing  a  alMe  and  aoboal 
bouka,  and  an  hnnying  along  to  aulnol.    Let  him  vlA  Ae  aame  atraeta  at  any 


growing  Dp  in  lilth,  and  ooaraeneaa,  and  immmdi^,  wiH  be  even  man  aatomahing 
and  deUghtfnl. 

Befiire  PruBaia  began  In  good  eemeat  to  promote  the  edneatiaa  of  the  p«(^e,  it 


11  thoDght  there,  aa  it  h  in  England  at  the  -  preaenl  day,  that  prirute  ohari^  and 
•ulontary  exertiona  would  imllice,  to  mpfdy  the  oonntry  with  all  the  matenala  of 
ednoation.    In  the  early  part  o!  the  eighteenth  oentnry  Uie  gDyemmont  enonoiated. 


in  (amml  ediota,  (hat  it  waa  the  Gnt  dnty  of  a  pariah  to  Mni;ste  ila  yonng.  Fot 
nearly  one  hundred  y«n,  it  trusted  to  the  Tolanlary  principle,  and  left  the  work 
in  the  haoda  of  generoua  indiridaalR ;  the  result  ws*  what  might  haie  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  may  be  <AiieTTed  in  Bngland  :  the  anpply  of  the  matertali  of 
education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  popalation.  Pnuaa  waa  lit& 
or  no  better  provided  with  achoola  in  1815,  than  it  had  been  in  1715  ;  na  to  the 
teoohen,  they  vem  poor,  neglected,  ignorant  peraonii.  Educated  penona  would 
not  beoome  leachera  of  ibt  poor  ;  and  the  poor  were  nrather  able  nor  willing  to 
pay  fbr  the  edacation  of  teachen  for  th«r  children.  A  anfEoient  number  of 
bnievoleDt  individnab  ootdd  not  be  found  lo  bear  the  whole  expenie  of  educating 
the  nation ;  and  even  in  thoee  parithee,  in  which  the  benevolent  port  of  the 
richer  obma  hod  managed  to  cdleot  fundi,  attffioient  fbr  carrying  on  aach  a  work 
for  a  yeor  or  two,  it  wae  found,  that  they  wore  untUe  or  unwilling,  (x  ttaj 
length  of  time,  to  bear  alone  anch  a  great  and  ever-inereaaiDg  burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  Ihia  uo&jr  volnntary  vyitera,  which  taxed  charitable  in£- 
vidnala  in  order  to  mska  np  for  the  debult  of  the  aelbh  or  oardeaa,  it  waa  timai, 
in  1815,  Da  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great  nnmbcra  of  pariahee  had  no 
achoola  at  ali ;  tliat  of  the  ■chools  which  were  built,  acaroely  any  were  properly 
asppBed  irith  the  noeoaory  booki  and  apporalDi ;  that  there  wore  no  good  tcadi- 
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■an  In  th*  oonotlj.  md  so  mauN  of  edoeMinf  aaj ;  mi  that  the  Mi<Dce  ct  pacl^ 
gm  hw)  bsai  tMU;  neglaslail,  and  ww  nninnallT  minndanlaod. 

If  then,  tbe  people  woe  to  be  educated, — ■od-  iho  French  icrolution  of  1789 
had  taught  the  PriiMian  goremmeat  iha  naaLMJlj  of  enlisblening  tha  poor  and 
of  iinptvviDg  tMr  noial  Moditioii,  it  beoanw  bat  too  arident,  that  tbe  forMii- 
uaDt  maMaatl*  wall  aa  pteadb.  In  avt»d,lbe  axpeticBoe  of  ona  himdrad  yaan 
taaght  tbe  Pniaiana,  Owt  it  waa  nfui— ry  ta  cntpaJ  d>e  Ignorant,  rtMhtbl,  and 
arifiab  nwoiUcBaC  tbapoHdaal  bod^  toBMirtdiebeaenilait  aiidpatriotia,or  tlirt 
anfficHDt  fiind*  wonld  neter  be  nnnd  far  edooating  die  irtnle  of  tbe  laboring 
elaaaea.    Tbe  following  r^olaliaDa,  Iberdbre,  were  pot  into  and  are  alill  in  farm 


Tbe  inhabitania  of  e«di  pariab  are  obliged,  eitber  akine,  or  in  ooropaur  with 
one  or  niOT*  ndgbboriiw  paridica,  to  pnmde  aaffiaient  aohool-room,  a  anfficiait 
nnmber  of  teaohen,  and  all  tbe  nrinriMrj'  ■about  qipaiatna  for  the  inslmolifai  of 
•11  thdr  ohiidren,  wbo  BfC  between  the  an  of  u  and  fooKecD.  1  (ball  abow  bjr 
wlut  MToehial  oroanizalion  thia  i*  cfiected. 

I.  Wiert  all  iJw  inAMtatiU  cf  a  vilUgt  art  mttottrt  of  tka  tame  nligiauM 
d&nominatunu 

In  theee  oaaca,  whenever  more  achod-ioom,  or  a  greater  nmnber  ofteachera,  or 
more  apparatna,  or  an;  repair*  of  the  exialiiig  ■obM^boildinga  i>  required,  the 
Tillage  owiatTSle,  baTingbeen  informed  of  tbcae  detioiMidei  by  the  diMriot  k^iociI- 
inapector,  inunediatol;  aainmoDt  a  oomtnitlee  of  tbe  yiilagen,  called  tbe  "  Sohnl- 


Thls  BchalTorriBod  Oi 

1.  Of  the  rdigioDi  minfater  irfihe  pari^.  He  ia  the  prerfcknt  of  the  oonunit- 
tee  or  Sahnlvonrtand.  In  eome  parta  of  ProMio,  bowew,  tbere  are  atill  aome  few 
rsmnauti  of  tbe  old  arutoorao;,  who  poaaea  great  ertatea ;  and  where  (he  Tillage 
iiailaaladoa  oneof  tbeae  eatalei,  there  tbe  luidlord  la  the  laraident  of  Ifaeaobod 
oonmittee.    Tbta,  bowerer,  ia  ao  rare  an  exeq>tion,tbat  it  >>  notneccaeary  fnrtiier 


3.  Of  tbe  Tillage  DXgiatratB,  who  iaedeoted  by  the  DomtfiiuigiBtnnea,  from  tbe 
iDort  inttdligent  men  in  the  patith. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  (he  beads  of  bmiliee  in  the  parSih.  Th»e  mamboa 
of  the  ooQunittae  are  eleoted  by  the  parnbioneta,  and  tbetr  eleotioD  is  cooErmed  or 
ananlled  by  the  union  magistnlea.  If  the  nni<m  roagialrata  snnnla  the  eleodm, 
beoanw  of  tbe  noGtneai  of  theperaoni  efaoaen,the  pariah  oan  proceed  (o  a  aeoond 
deotion;  but,  if  they  again  Meet  men,  wbo  are  not  &t  to  be  entrusted  with  Iba 
datiee  of  the  aohool  eoromitlee,  tbe  election  ia  wain  annulled,  and  tbe  imion  mag- 
isirate  bimacjf  adeota  two  or  foor  of  tbe  pariuionen,  (a  act  aa  membtta  of  t£e 
eotnmittee.  When  the  village  Is  atoate  on  tbe  catsleof  a  greM  landed  praprielor, 
be  also  can  aimid  thei^ioioe  irfthe  pwiahionera;  hot  theee  oaaea,  aa  I  have  bcfdre 
■aid,  are  very  rare,  and  are  oanBned  almost  entirely  to  the  eaatem  provinoea  of 
FroM,  where  the  Poliab  noblee  atill  retun  aome  of  tbar  former  pe—MiioBs ;  for 
in  tbe  olbo'  jHOvinoee  of  I^nnia,  the  land  ia  nowalnnat  aa  mnch  subdivided  Bi  in 
Franoe,  and  iagenerdly  die  property  of  the  peanoto. 

lite  memben  of  theee  committeea  are  cboaen  for  rii  yean,  at  tbe  end  of  iriildi 


ititi  ia  Nppi 


If  aaT«ralp«riaheBi<to  ia  Npportlng  on*  Khool,  evebof  tbemmnat  berepre- 
••nt«d  in  the  aebool  oooimittee,  1^  at  least  one  head  of  a  &mily.  The  ooonty 
oonrt,  however,  baa  tbe  powtr  of  prereDting  thia  imion  of  parUhee,  for  tha  sup- 
port of  one  joint  b^mmI,— 

1.  When  tbe  nnmba  of  children  ia  so  great,  as  to  make  it  diffioolt  to  inetmot 
them  all  in  two  daaaca. 

3.  When  tbe  parbhea  are  aeparaled  too  Ha  apart,  or  when  the  roads  between 
them  are  bad,  dangMvna,  or  at  times  impassable. 

In  SDoh  case*  there  mnat  be  separate  schoab ;  or  elae  the  great  law  of  the  lend, 
that  "  all  tit  eliildrtn  mtui  if  tdacated,"  wonld  often  be  infrtnged. 

n.  Where  Iht  inkatitantt  of  a  inUagt  art  mtmhtrt  ef  d^ertnt  rtligieut 
denominaliont, 

Sumetimce  it  happens,  that  a  pariah  contains  peraona  of  diSerent  religion*  optn- 
iona )  and  then  arisea  tha  queation,  whieh  baa  been  a  atnmbling-'Uock  to  the 
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prograw  of  primarr  cdnMlicai  in  Eofibuid,  "  bcnr  ihall  tha  rivi]  oliinu  of  tlun 
parUta  be  — '^-"^^J,  Ki  that  the  grot  )>»  of  Germu;,  that '  oU  tlu  cUUrtM  onut 
M  ediiciUni,'  DKJ  be  oarried  into  efleot  V 

In  these  OHM,  the  govenuDonlarf  German;  lean  the  parUui  It  perfeotUbartr 
to  edeet  tkar  own  oonne  of  proceeding,  and  to  utabliali  leiiarate  or  mixed  ■cboob, 
■MardiDl'  M  thqr  judge  baM  ibr  themedTca.    Hie  only  thing  the  goTtnuDOri 

nnlreali,  that  aaMoh  «f  one  kind  or  another  ahall  be  eatablidwd. 
f  the  inhabitanta  cf  ■ocli  •  pariah  in  PnMaia  detanniiM  oo  haTing  e^arata 
•dwolB,  then  aeparate  eohool  ooauoitteM  are  eleuted  hj  tha  diSbrent  aeola.  Hie 
floomuttee  of  cMh  *est  oonaiat  of,  the  Tillage  maginnte,  tha  miniata,  and  two 
or  dirae  hcadii  of  funiliea,  tit  the  reiigiooa  pac^  Ibr  wfaioti  tho  oommittm  ii  ood- 
•titated. 

If  Hu  tohalntoDtB,  hovarar,  decide  on  haTing  one  mixed  tobtxA  &ir  all  die  i«- 


«  on  haTing  one  n 
ugmB  panHH,  ma  QuamuMtn  uuiHvta  of,  the  Tillage  niipMiri",  mis  jviiguioe  huh* 
Men  <d  the  diS^ent  pertiea,  and  aeroM  at  the  pariahioMta,  deoted  frun  arooog 
themembenoTthe  difikMt  aeota,  lor  whiohtbeaoboolia  intended. 

1b  tbeae  <MM,  the  taadier  ia  tduaao  from  the  moat  nnmerooa  reJigioDa  pailji 
or,  if  the  acbool  k  lam  enoof^  to  require  two  teaobat*,  tbebead  one  ii  (ieotad 
bom  thamembaiBof  tbamostiiiuiMrDaaparV,  and  dMaeooad  from  those  of  the 
Beit  ligat  P*r^-    "  t^xTB  ia  oolj  one  UMher.  ohildrea  et  thoae  parenia  who  do 


Ob*  «f  the  fdneational  ooimdllora  at  Berlia  inlDrmed  nie,  that  (be  goienunent 
did  notfRCeuTB^r  the  eatabliahmentttf  mixed  ■QhiKdB,M  they  think,  that  in  aooh 
eaaca,  the  reTigioua  edooation  of  both  partjea,  or  at  ksat  of  one  of  them,  often  anf- 
len ;  bat,  he  oontinaed,  "  of  ooorsa  ne  think  a  mixed  eohool  infinite!;  bellas  than 
wmeatallj  and,  when  a  diatiiet  ia  too  poor  to  nippoti  aepaiala  aohoob,  we  gladly 
■ee  mixed  on«  ealabliibed."  The  gentletnao  who  aaid  thif  wai  a  Roman 
CatlMlio.  In  the  towna,  there  are  not  often  mixed  aahoda  eont^uing  Romaniata 
and  Proteatanla,  aa  Ihcoe  nmemlly  are  anffioient  nmnben  of  eaoh  of  theaa  iMto 
In  every  town,  to  aiable  the  oJtiienB  to  wtabliah  wparale  aohoda.  The  childmi 
of  Jewa,  boweror,  are  often  to  be  Ibond,  ereo  in  the  towna,  in  the  aohook  of  the 
etbir  aeeta  i  bnt,  oiring  to  the  ratlre  and  tmaonlmlled  liberto  of  demnon  that  the 
people  tbemaelirea  poaaeaa  on  thia  point,  them  eeeow  to  be  UUle  dlfficilQ  in  ar- 
lanj^  matlera,  and  no  jeakway  whaUTcr  exiata  between  the  different  partiea. 
If  a  nuxed  tobool  ii  eatabliahed  in  any  parMi,  and  the  teacher  ia  ohoaan  from  the 
VNit  nnmerooa  aeot,  and  if  tha  nunor  par^  beoomea  diaoontented  or  aoapldona  of 
the  eduMtiDn  gireti  in  the  aehoal,  it  ia  always  at  bberty  (o  eaUUiih  another  acbool 
txitaetf;  and  it  ia  thia  Eberty  of  action,  which  preaeTTea  the  pariahea,  where  tbe 
mixed  echocJa  eitit,  hum  all  intntine  tronbUs  and  reilgioua  qaBtnala,  which  are 
erer  tbo  moat  ungodly  of  diapatea.  In  leering  the  aetllement  of  thia  matter  to 
Iha  pariahea,  the  goremmeot  appean  to  hate  acted  mast  wiaot; ;  for,  !□  these 
Teligioos  qneationa,  an;  int«{erenoe  from  withoot  ia  lure  to  create  alarm,  a 

ing-    -^1  „  ,  ., 

Boboc^rooin,  and  a  nffioieot  llnmb«r  of  good  teacben,  bnt  de<ude  yoonelva  how 
yon  wiQ  do  thia."  Ilia  oaDaeqneaoe  ia,  that  the  people  my,  "  We  can  try  a  mixed 
Mibool  firat ;  and,  if  we  see  leaaon  to  lear  ita  eSeota,  we  will  then  amie^ih  deode 
on  ereoting  another  separate  one."  So  that  the  great  diffienltf  arinng  fhim  !•• 
ligioua  dtfferenoo  has  been  eady  orercome. 
Hie  dntiea  of  the  aohool  oommittees,  when  <itioe  formed,  are : — 
lit  To  take  oare  that  the  pariah  ia  aopplisd  with  aoffioent  achoot-rooca  Ibr  all 
the  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  GTe  and  fonrteen. 

3d.  To  inpply  the  acbocl-raain  Trilh  all  the  boolu,  writing  nuteriala,  alataa, 
Uaokboardi,  '  


pioioo,  and  jealooay,  and  oanae  the  different  partiea  to  Sy  aaonder,  instead  of 
All  that  the  govwnment  does,  ia  to  uy, ''  Yoa  moat  providi  "  ~ 
n,  and  a  n^ieot  nnmber  of  good  teacben,  bnt  de<ude  yoon 


'^mg^ 


3d.  To  proride  the  teaohera  with  imntetable  houaea  <br  themachiea  and 
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5th.  To  taka  a«re  tliat  the  aalaiy  of  the  tcachere  m  pdd  to  them  iwnltrty. 

6th.  To  asiiat  tboee  parepta  who  ire  too  poor  to  provide  ihai  childnni  iritb 
«lolb«i  lufficiently  deoent  fbr  ihdr  Kboo)  •tlcBdin«e. 

Tth.  To  unt,  protect,  and  enooonge  the  teichen. 

6th.  To  be  pr«MDt  at  all  Ihe  pnhlio  euiniiiuioiit  of  the  Kthool,  U  the  indno- 
lion  of  the  teachen,  vhich  i«  &  pnhlio  oereniony  peribrnwd  in  cbonib  befbra  (11  the 
pariehionen,  anil  at  all  the  achool  [^  dayi. 

If  the  ecbool  w  pot  eadcnred,  the  oonunttlee  la empoirered  to  impoae  atai  en 
the  hcnuehcddcn  for  ita  mpport,  and  for  the  payment  at  the  aohndniaBter  ;  and  it 
la  held  mpouBble  by  the  hl^er  anthoritiea  for  hie  regular  payment,  aoocrding  to 
the  agreement,  wbian  rum  made  with  him  on  hii  introdnctioD.  Ttte  achool  oom- 
mitCae,  however,  can  not  diacharge  the  teacher,  it  «aii  only  report  him  to  the  bidier 
■ulboritiea ;  for  in  ProMoa  none  of  the  local  anthoritiea,  who  an  in  jmntaiate 
oontact  with  the  teaober.and  who  might,  ocoaeqaently,  imtnbe  peraonal  prqudicei 
^ainat  him,  are  allowed  to  eiMoiBe  die  power  of  diamiMuig  him.  Ilia  ia  Te- 
aervad  for  those,  who  are  never  bronght  into  penonal  oonneotion  with  him,  and 
who  are  not,  therdl^o,  ao  likely  to  imbibe  aucb  pr^ndioea.  Nelthar  can  the 
oommittee  Interfere  with  the  interior  dtadpGDe  <rf  the  achool ;  it  can  only  inapeot 
the  OQDdition  of  the  •obool,  and  report  to  the  coanty  aulhoritiee.  'When  the  oom- 
mittee  hai  onoe  elected  the  teacher,  be  ia  en^rely  free  to  follow  bia  own  plana  of 
faatrnottoo,  nnfettered  by  the  intcrierenoe  of  local  Bnthioitiea,  aa  be  ia  pranmed 
to  nndemland  hia  own  bnaineiB.  better  than  any  of  thoae  about  bim.  If  the 
Buhaol-committee  neglecta  ita  dntice,  orrefnais  to  fnrniah  the  teacher  with  the 

n Ill  I  apporatoB,  or  to  keep  the  aabooJ-hooae  in  proper  repdr,  or  to  pay  the 

teacher  r^ularly,  he  hM  alwaya  the  power  of  appeding  to  the  inapeetofi,  or 
to  the  oonnty  oourta,  who  inatantly  ocanpel  (he  local  aat&ariliea  to  |>«tlbiiii  tlieir 
appointed  datiea. 

When  a  new  aolioid  b  required,  tbe  aobool  committee  aeleda  the  ille  and  plan 
of  tlie  bniidingt,  and  Mnda  them  for  eonfirmation  to  tbe  county  magiatrate.  If 
thia  magiatrate  aeea  any  objection  to  the  plana,  he  relsma  them  to  the  oommittee, 
with  hia  auggcationa  ;  the  plana  are  then  reoonndercd^  by  the  ccmmittee,  and  re- 
tarned  witn  the  neoeaaory  emendationa  to  the  magSatrote,  who  then  givea  hia 
aanctJon  to  them.  Before  Ibia  aanction  haa  been  obtained,  the  plana  can  not  be 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  ia  already  very  endeot,  by  what  I  have  mii,  how  very  mach  lilier^  of  action 
ia  left  to  the  people  UiemaeWea.  Tme  it  ia,  that  in  the  eleiAiaa  oT  membera  of  tbe 
oommitteca,  aa  well  aa  in  tbe  clxnoo  of  plana  and  ntfa  ibr  achool-boatea,  and  in  the 
delermumtian  of  the  amount  of  tbe  achool-ralo,  the  oounty  magialratca  have  a 
negative ;  bnt  thia  ia  only  a  neoeanry  precaution  a^raiQat  the  poaHbility  of  a  really 
vioioua  aelectiun  of  membera,  or  of  unbeahby  or  otherwiae  nnanitable  iiitee  for  tbe 
achool-boDaea,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  inrafficient  proridon  fbr  Ihe  aiipport  of  the 
acbooL  Snoh  a  limited  Jnterffroioe  la  alwaya  neceaaary,  where  tlie  intereata  (^ 
Ibe  anting  partlea  might  otherwiae  tempt  them  to  divegard  the  apirit  of  tbe  law, 

'    0  aacrifioe  acme  great  public  good  to  the  aelfiahneaa  or  ignoranoe  of  priiate 


Every  landed  proprietor  ia  obliged  by  law,  to  provide  for  the  edncation  of  the 
children  of  all  lBb<nera  Eving  on  hia  eatatea,  who  are  loo  poor  themielTca  to  do  aa. 
£vtry  aneb  profNielor  ia  alw  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  tbe  achoda  situated  upon  hia 
(atalaa  in  perfcot  nip^,  and  in  a  perfect  alale  of  cleanlinc 


nUa  ia  what  ou^ht  to  be  done  in  England,  If  it  ia  rigbt,  that  the  law  abonld 
(RBnt  to  tbe  propnetora  aooh  fuD  powera  over  their  property  even  alter  death,  and 
ahould  ODable  tkem  to  tie  up  their  land  In  their  own  firniilv  for  ao  long  a  time,  and 
ihoa  prevent  the  land  dividieg  and  getting  into  tbe  hands  of  (be  poor,  as  it  doc* 
•broad,  it  k  but  jnat,  that  the  Isndlorda  abould  tie  oompelled  by  law  to  do,  at 
leaat,  aa  much  ibr  tbdr  tenanta  in  this  country,  aa  they  art  oompelled  (o  do  in 
««ptria  where  the  poor  are  much  more  favored  than  Ihey  are  here,  and  wbera 
ttia  intereata  of  Isndlorda  are  much  leaa  protected  by  law,  than  they  are  with  na. 
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It  Kimetimai  happen*,  that  a  parinh  b  ao  poor,  as  not  to  be  abis  (o  build  the  onr 
■chnol-houBn,  of  whioh  it  Btands  in  need.  In  Ih«o  ewes,  in  order  that  the  gKal 
bw  of  the  luid  "  (ial  icwry  child  mutt  bi  edueattd"  ihoold  be  oarried  into  exe- 
eutiuD,  it  if  Deoeoary  that  the  pnor  pariah  ihoutd  receive  aMrtauee  from  without 
lliia  ia  provided  for  by  a  bw,  which  reqnirw  that  eoch  oooDtf  ooott  (hall  aniet, 
wilhin  its  diatrict,  every  parrnti,  which  ii  not  abb  to  pTorid*  alone  fin  the  eipenaea 
of  ihs  eduoation  of  ita  ohildreo.  If  a  ooonty  ooort  aheold,  fraoi  the  DBinber  of 
ealla  upon  ila  ueeaury,  Gad  iCaelf  unable  to  aupply  enOBgh  to  aabt  all  the  pariehes 
of  the  ooanty  which  need  aanstanoe,  the  gDvenuneDt  at  Be^n  granta  aaaialance 
to  the  ooanty  oourt ;  lor,  whalerer  elae  U  nfgleoted  (br  want  of  Auida,  great  oore 
ia  uken  thai  all  niineaaary  mcana  Ibi  the  ednoallon  of  the  people  ahall  be  ererr 
where  prorided. 

The  echool  organinlion  of  the  Fnianan  towna  diSen  eomeiriiat  ftom  that  of  the 
Pruieiaa  vlUagea.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  anperior  cillagt  magirtniteB 
are  appoialed  by  the  atate,  and  that  in  each  TiUage  there  ii  one  of  thoM  civU 
mogiatralei,  who  ia  a  member  of  the  Tillage  <choo1  oommiUee,  and  ia  held  reepons- 
ibte,  if  auffi^ent  meoni  nre  not  provided  for  the  ednoation  of  the  pec^e  of  hia  dia- 
tr'.cL  But,  in  the  towns,  the  magiatrBtca  are  Eieoled  by  the  oiliiena ;  and,  atrange 
aa  it  may  aeam,  the  mnntoipal  oorporatioDB  have  long  been,  on  the  wholo,  liberally 
ouniitituted.  Tbeprivilege  ofnlhenaliipinanf  town  ia  aoqaired.  by  good  cbancter 
and  honeat  rcpnia.  The  uiagiMratea,  who  have  been  thenuelvea  elected  by  the 
dtiieni,  ean  admit  aooh  Inhabitanta  of  the  town,  a*  they  think  worthy  of  the 
puaitiOD,  tolberankfrfiNtneaa.  But  all  dtiiena,  who  poaaeaa  any  ground  of  the 
valoc,  in  amall  town*,  of  501., or  ia  large  towna,  of  aboni  S50J.  in  PrnMian  money, 
•nd  )dl  cilii^ia  who,  without  poaacaaing  any  ground,  hare  inoomea  of  at  leaat  351. 
per  annum,  in  Fnwian  money,  are  by  law  entitled  to  a  rate  in  the  election  of  th« 
town  magiMratea.  He  ^tiieiil,  who  are  entitled  to  a  vote,  elect,  e*ery  Ihres 
year*,  a  namber  of  represenlativea,  or,  as  they  are  called,  lomi  oonofdlkn.  No 
peraon  can  be  ele«ted  to  the  office  of  town  aMuwiUiir,  noleia  h«  poeaea*  land  of  the 
value,  in  amall  towna,  of  at  kaat  1901.,  and  hi  large  towna  of  at  kaat  3001.,  or 
whcH  inoome  doea  not  amount  to  at  lent  Sfil.  per  anDnm.  Ihennttiberof  theee 
oonnciliore  dependa  on  the  (be  of  Ibe  town* ;  no  town  can  elect  fewer  than  nine, 
or  more  than  dz^  llie  manner  in  which  they  are  eleeted,  diSen  in  difierent 
towna,  bnt  I  bejiera  the  ordinary  anatom  ia,  tbr  each  diviaion  of  a  town  tu  deot 
one  or  more  to  repreaent  it  in  the  general  oouncil.  These  connrallon,  when 
eleeted,  pioaeed  to  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  magitralea,  wfaoee  officea 
hat  from  aii  In  twelve  year*,  and  these  magiatratee  appoint  ft^xn  among  themaclvea 
a  mayor,  who  ia  ehoeen  aiao  for  twdve  yean.  The  oonnty  court,  onder  which 
the  town  find*  iMelf  ranged,  baa  the  power  of  annnlling  the  deotica  of  the  maynr, 
and  of  any  of  the  magiatratee,  whom  it  may  judge  unlit  for  Ihdr  office ;  and,  in 
Buch  a  caae,  the  magiatratee  or  (he  town  oonnciilora,  «a  the  ame  may  be,  are 
obl1|!Pd  to  proceed  to  another  eleotioa,  Soeh  ia  a  hare  ontline  of  Che  Prnswan 
municipal  ireitem.  With  the  variona  civic  and  politioal  dutiea  of  Uie  dif&rcnt 
anthoritiea,  I  haie  no  craeern  hoe,  ftarther  than  they  relate  to  the  edocatioa  of 
the  people. 

In  eaah  town  a  committee  it  eboaen,  which  it  called  the  "  acluUrpatotwn,'' 
or,  ta  1  ahall  Iranilate  it,  the  aohool  committee.  It  donnrta  of  from  one  to  three, 
bnt  of  never  more  than  three,  of  the  town  magiatratee,  of  an  equal  number  of 
depDtiee  from  the  town  coundllon,  an  eqnal  number  of  dttxena,  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  intereated  and  akilled  in  Bf^hool  matlera,  (then  are  commonly  ae- 
leelcd  from  among  the  retlgkna  minlttera,)  and  alao  of  the  aevera]  repraentativee 
of  ihoae  privBtdy  endowed  achoda  in  the  town,  whioh  are  not  aupported  1^  the 
town,  bnt  yet  bll  under  the  aurreillauee  and  direotion  of  ila  mnnioipd  autfaoriticB. 
Hie  namber  of  (beae  Te|«eaenlMivea  variea,  aooording  to  the  Ae  of  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  the  repreeentativee  of  the  Brivole  echoola,  Ibe  membert  of 
thii  committee  are  choeen  fay  the  ma^Mratea,  who  are  themadvea,  aa  I  have  be- 
fore aaid,  elected  by  the  oitiienB ;  but  the  repreeentativea  of  the  private  aahoeh, 
which  are  not  rapported  by  the  town  fund*,  are  nominated  by  the  county  oonrta. 
To  thcae  member*,  ihta  elected,  ia  jdned  one  member  fhxn  oich  of  the  oom- 
nltleea,  which  are  elected  Aom  the  mngiattatea  and  town  oonitcillwa  fci  the  dlffei'- 
<nt  monierpal  affi^  if  the  former  deotion  dioold  aai  have  adMitted  any  anoh 
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McmlMn  uto  Ibe  adMol  mnaitlM.  TbafinieodaiHlioriMkoiljrot  ikelowm 
■  aba,  tx-qfiei*,  a  Dwnibcr  of  ibe  tomminee ;  m^  if  tba  tows  oontwH  both 
T'—rinr-"  and  ProMMaoa,  the  •omaiitlBe  mm^  b*  BompBti  of  eqaal  propottjo— 
«f  memben  of  tha  difia«rt  tartia.  Hw  onu^  «awU  ha*e  tbe  power  <j  anaal- 
ling  Iha  drctMo «f  Bay  HMOibw,  tt ihqr  •«■  naam  10  doM biiD  Mifit  IbrllM  eur- 
euaofihediitinsf  Ua  offioa,  ari  in  nok  a  om,  tka  tmn  aDtkodtka  ire  ofaligad 
to  pnioMd  Id  nukfl  a  >ew  alMtioa. 

Tba  dotia  of  the  (ami  adnol  onmmitlina  ara  to  prmide  inffiacat  aaluol^wm 
(>r  all  tha  ahOdfCQ  in  Iba  tovB ;  to  elect  a  adiCMnt  nmbcr  af  tcachew;  topqr 
them  llieir  wlaria  regnlarir;  to  prorMa  all  neaifal  anpantna  lar  A>  ad»oola ;  to 

keep  ibe  iilwa ■■  aid  ika  IcaAcn'  bom  in  mi  tvftit,  wdl  wbheviabed, 

•od  wdl  warned ;  to  take  «ara  that  all  the  duUraa  of  Iba  town  atf  d  aAool 
MRBlarly ;  to  iuipaet  th*  adMeb  «  MMed  iatemJet  toyraaiA  eadl  edbej  wUk 
mpUf-gnnit  and  to  taka nr*  (bat  the  teaehtw  MWthi  ibe  cUdnm  (bera 
every  nmfnlng  and  aftenaai.  The  Anda  raqaiad  te  tka  mmtomea  ef  dm 
town  icbiiuk,  are  pro^tded  ftwB  tW  Bt—ry  of  th*  BcryetMinB. 


Beaidee  tbiee  nnnueipal  aMboritiei,  fcr  Ibe  aafieiintindeDoe  ef  tba  cdoealion  of 
the  wbole  (own,  it  often  bayywia,  tbat  (Mb  •diool  in  tb*  lawn  baa  iH  pMoIiar 
ai  hid  I  III  M ami .  eonapondiiig  to  ibe  nllage  eommittaa*,  vbieb  I  bare  already 
deai-nbtd.    Thwe  ooDiaailkM,  where  Ibey  do  eiiM  in  the  tewna,  deet  Ibeir  owa 


heaik  of  bauBaedwclh^  there;  bat  if  any  one  of  (be  diatriot aobonl  ooounitteM 
ianot  aUetoimndete  tbeexpendiMM  reyiireil  to  aapply  Ibe  wanH  ol  itadia- 
trict,  the  town  aaknl  osBBikUe  ia  obigcd  to  am*  teward  and  aaairt  it,  fteoi  Ibe 
goMral  town  hnda.  Ibe  htter  ooomittae  ia  Ibe  gnenl  aaiMtiBtendeDt  and 
•MiMaDt,  bnt  Iba  fttriMr  MU  dUriot  aoeietiea,  whwa  ther  eiM,  we  the  Mlad 
laboren.  IXSerenoe  of  religkiB  ereaica  no  greater  diffienl^  in  the  towna  than  in 
the  cooBtiy  pariAw,  anoe  Ibe  BmnaniaW,  PnMeMenIa,  ud  Jewa  can,  if  thej 
prefer,  rnam^  their  own  adbonb  aeiawaldr,  if  aeaoa  of  ibe  litlle  aAool  aooia- 
iKe,  and  an  nerer  toeed  into  B17  nrt  of  eonneeliaa,  adiM,  wbwe  it  ia  agraa- 
able  to  tbeoHclTea. 

The  Pniwian  goremimit  eeame  to  hare  ec<Hid««d  the  edaeatioaaf  tbeoU- 
dmof  tbatDWBa,af  e*enhiriiaiii>|iatanoa,  tbni  tbalctfthadildrcDof  tharil- 
lagte ;  and  to  have  rcqoired  Iba  fcrmatiatk  of  Ifaeae  anperior  oommitteea  in  lbs 
towtii,  aa  a  eort  of  addhJonal  ■eoniilf,  tfaM  all  the  diattwta  of  a  town  aboeld  be 
amply  proiidcd  wilb  vrery  thing  neaaaaiy  Ibr  Iba  eanfal  edneatioB  of  their 
ohiUren. 

Theae  amninitlaa  amnble  amy  fortnigbt,  tni  oAener  wkeu  » 


teaeberaoftheU 

eipericDoe  and  «o 

In  DUpypato 


,  .  of  liuMia  Ibeae  oenlnl  town  ooowiitleei  ara  anpencding  the 
Bmaller  diatrisl  aebool  aonetiM,  ao  Aat  the  fiuda  of  all  the  town  aaboob,  md  the 
ehoiee  and  iadaMbia  of  *H  ibe  teacbtfe  teat  wdrt^  with  the  one  eenlnd  town 


ttr  aa  I  eaMU  gaAer  ftom  what  I  heard  ia  B««Sn— te  m  tbb  point  I  oootd  find 
DO  rapraa  Mnlatian — (be  IVotntant  wMmlxn  of  the  town  eaaiiDittee  appoint 
the  teacben  of  the  Tiiilieraiil  aoboida,  and  the  RomaniM  memben  the  teacbin  of 
IheBeaaBBntatAoolB. 

Bot  in  ersry  town  ercry  reJigioDa  par^  b  at  Kber^,  if  it  pkMea,  to  aeparBto 


ee,  fiir  the  waDagemHit.  cf  ita  own  edeeMienal  i&ira.  And  where  e*er  the 
■  ef  tba  diflttit  rol^ioaa  parttw  nmaaiGBa  Miy  itrife  and  diipwlea,  the  amd 
■    ■    •        *      Where  tbeai 


eri»t,tbayelaetaeteaeherelbrtbaaehoobnndera>Mrni      „ 

Oteat  adrantagea  H«,  bowerer,  faiMTed,  when  the  nantg<D«at  t^  aB  the 
adkoob  in  any  tnm  oan  be  pot  nnder  the  direeiioa  of  odi  oonmittae,  inalcad  tf 
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Dg  plMfid  imdar  tbe  dlnoAiNi  of  lliie|Mnleaoaimittwt  wwbm  all  Dm 
It  Miboala  MO  b«  pot  nnder  dw  direeiiiai  of  one  eomiidttn,  aod  all  tha 
Dt  ■eboob  DMlcr  Ih*  dne«liaD  of  uMbia.  For,  in  thaw  cum,  iuMid  at 
wiiiiH  •  gnat  nombar  of  tmall  •obooli  Id  difi^«it  parto  of  the  tmni,  aaoh  eco- 
tidi^DB  onl;  ona  or  two  al>wt»,  hi  whiofa  etuldren  of  tb;  dlfieraii  age*  aod  Tttjr 
diSteciitdi^reaatrfpnAeiaief  imM  bancoaMnflr  miD^Bd  and  taught  tcgelber, 
to  the  maiufaat  rataiding  of  tha  progrtw  of  the  more  forward  ai  wall  ai  of  the 
mom  faaekward,  aarend  aohoola  ue  genaaU;  Mmbmed,  ao  ai  to  twin  dds  laise 
ODe,  ooDtainlag  Gre  bcqri'  otaaea  mM  fire  ^itk'  cil»aiP«i  In  theae  olataoa,  the 
laaahera  are  aUe  to  elHaUy  tha  ehiUieo  is  anoh  •  maoMt,  that  one  teaober  nuqr 
take  the  jFoangeMwlnMatdefideDt,  anollMrlhe  miwa  adraMed,  and  ae  ou.  h 
thia  tnaimar,  la  eaeb  laaaher  haa  a  da«  of  diildMU,  who  hale  made  abont  the 
nme  pngreaa  in  their  atadica,  be  h  anaUad  to  oonomtoate  hia  whole  esMgiaa 
opea  the  imtrnolion  and  ednoMoa  of  «U  Ui  MhoUra  at  the  Hine  tune,  and  lor 


eoniaiM  only  two  iiltaa  iiihih,  bar  timea  aa  maoy  eehiMlB  an  n  . 
aaoh  Bohooi  omtahia  ef^t  roona.  And  It  b  by  no  moana  tme,  that  a  aobDol- 
bnildingoiial^ipgaightolMe-i'MineeoMiaa  nneh  aa  Imr  a«hao)-baildln|a,  <a^ 
•f  wbi«h  toMwBi  twe  alMa-roema.  14at  aalf  i«  •  gveM  mpendhne  aarad,  in 
Iha  mare  ereolfam  of  tha  extanor  walb  and  roob  of  the  boDdiuge  thenwelTe*,  bat 
a  BtiD  grealw  mnag  ia  eOHled,  In  the  pwehaaa  of  la>^  aa,  ioalead  of  faioroaaiiig 
(be  area  on  whioh  the  aehool  ie  tnoted,  it  balwqra  poaMbla  (o  Inorcaee  ite  heigjA. 

Nothing  oan  be  more  hlnral,  than  the  nuKUHe  in  whioh  the  PrnaHan  towo* 
hara  proTided  far  Iboir  adtuMiaual  wasta,  Tk«  boUdiDp  are  eioettent,  itid  era 
fccM  in  moN  admiiaUe  ordw. 

The  town  aathtvilba  ate  held  iiiwMlilii  for  all  thia  i  and,  whcnrer  I  went, 
I  bmd  brga,  eomaMtdiow,  and  bMB4«y  dean  aahool-R>oa>,  ftamUied  wHh  ^ 
that  the  teaobcM  oMdd  poeiibtr  nqnirc.  Abag  the  leafth  of  the  iwmm,  p«alM 
deaka  aM  langed,  bdiw  tha  taaiAer'a  dcak,  lAioh  b  tdaed  on  A  MnaU  platfbnn, 
BothathemayaaeaUbaaebalara.  On  cMer«daof  Urn  arabrffaUaalibeardB, 
«  whioh  be  DlMratea  the  et^ecta  of  tm  Icaeotw.  On  bb  ri^  band,  tbera  b 
geueraUy  a  oaUnet,  for  the  reoe|Miaa  <rf  all  the  hooka  and  objeeta  of  inatrBction 
whioh  hnbnfla  to  the  aaboil ;  and  aD  aioand,  on  the  walb  of  the  room,  bang 
■■■fe  of  diSmat  oaoHriei,  nd,  genwalhr,  aarwil  of  G«Ruany,  daUntaluig,  ip  a 
MToDg  and  olaar  manner,  aD  the^jikal  featarea  of  the  difi^«iil  prorineea  and 
kin«kma  whJiA  '"■t™*  the  "  ntbetlaad." 

Iln  Kdiool-rociaiia  are  oontiDnally  wUtewaahad ;  and  aboold  there  be  any 
mgleat  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  Tillage  Mthoriliea  to  keep  the  aohool-boildingi 
in  proper  oriet,  or  to  protida  all  the  neoeaMry  appaiWv,  the  taaobm  hare 
alw^thepoirerof  eonplalniai- 1»  (be  Inqwoton,  or  to  the  oeaBtiy  magbttataa, 
who  hnmedntel*  Mmpel  the  anUiotWea  to  aKood  to  Ihaae  fannta«  datiea. 

B««d»  Ibe  aohoob,wbiahai«aMiMgad  by eoheel  wmmltlaaa  in  theTiDagea 
ud  towM,  and  whiah  a^^  be  dcaianlntfed  pahfio  aeboob,  (here  b  another  dHB, 
whioh  woald  U  Bora  pM^arly  mider  the  deatgiuNlon  «r  piiTata  aeboota. 

If  a  iMinte  IndiTldaal  b  daaraa*  of  oalahBJiiag  a  ihaA,  m  •tnaaneot  rana- 
bg  hb  UTdOiood,  or  frMQ  ft  doare  to  cAr  to  the  nrar  of  hb  ncofAborbood  a  iMttw 
ednoation,  than  theyeonldobtahiin  thepobGoeduicdajbabatlttwr^  todoao,oa 
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Wned  a  tewher'i  diploni*,  MriHyiBg  hla  dunolcr  and  attiiDmeQhi  to  be  nwh,  a 
to  fit  huD  for  the  office  of  teaoher. 

Sdly.  Tliat  the  Mhool  be  mi^ilied  with  a  plaj-gToand,  and  that  the  ahiUnD  be 
•tlowea  to  lake  ciCTdn  there  In  the  middle  id  the  moniiDg  and  afternoon  acboel 

4th1]r,  That  at  least  a  eertain  fixed  amount  of  inetmotion  m  reading,  writing 
arilhmetia,  geography,  hiitory,  ilnguig,  and  adenoe  be  given  in  the  Khool. 

Sthlf,  TbM  a  (nfficieot  nnmber  of  teaohen  ba  pimid^  Ibr  the  ohUdmi ;  and, 

Sthly,  Iliat  the  roona  arc  kept  ekan,  well  warmed,  iigbted  and  lenlilalad. 

The  profMa  eipenditnre  on  ill  the  material  of  education  in  the  PraniBn  town* 
aitoniihed  me  greallf ,  accnnomed  ai  1  had  been  to  the  dune  aehool*  of  Eng- 
land,  and  to  ihe  emplj  and  repolnTe  intenon  of  man;  of  oar  natkmal  aebod* 
roooii,  vilh  their  bare  Boon  and  unoon red  walla. 

1  look  the  greaieet  paini  not  to  be  decnred  on  thia  pcant ;  and  bearingt  that, 
owing  lo  enme  monidpal  diipntca,  cdaiBDm  had  made  len  progrea  in  Beriin 
than  ebewhere,  I  requeted  ProfeaRir  Hintie  U  Berlin.  lo  djreel  me  lu  the  wont 
aohool  in  the  titj,  and,  harmg  TJeited  leveral  of  the  more  perfect  oDM,  1  atarted 
one  momiDg  to  eee  what  was  ooniidered  a  poor  eehod  in  Pnuna. 

It  wai  managed  by  ■  teacher,  who  had  eneUiehed  a  echool  ftr  die  poor  at 
■-'_    —    ^^  ^   ^  ptiiata  apeenbtion,  and  nnoonntoted  with  the  town 


I  fbond  a  good  hoiae  eontainhig/intr  elaB-roonw,  «aoh  of  which  wa*  fitted  np 
with  parallel  daka,  and  wie  under  the  direetiaD  of  a  tocber,  who  had  been  cai«- 
hll]i  ednoaled,  and  had  obtained  bia  di[doma. 

I  fbnnd  a  good,  dry,  and  roomy  play-irrontid  attached  to  the  echool,  a  t«rj 
agreeable  and  aeemingly  intelligent  head  marter,  who  waa  owner  of  the  eehod, 
and  roaoager  of  one  m  Ihe  cluaiii'e  ;  and  the  only  eaine  of  conplwnt  I  oonld  dia- 
60/tet,  wen,  that  the  TDomt  wwe  kiwer  than  the  genertiily  of  •chaaj-taoma  In 
1*1  iinla  not  meaanring  nm«  than  nine  faet  in  height ;  thai  there  waa  a  psoci^  irf 
mapa,  Uaskbuarda,  Ao. ;  thM  the  deaka  were  placed  too  ekadr  together ;  and  that 
the  walb  were  not  ao  wlute  and  dean  la  in  Ihe  town  adiocAa.  Bnt  I  Mxrid  not 
help  thinking,  while  walking  throngh  the  rooma  of  Ihia  bonding,  if  Iheae  pe(q>le 
oouid  only  aee  lome  of  our  dame,  and  aoine  of  our  dlny  and  nnftamiabed  mtioDal 
•ehoute,  what  a  pakoe  woeld  they  not  oonader  thia  to  be  I 

The  regnlntiona  wtildi  I  have  been  deacribing,  by  mean*  of  which  the  enormooa 
eipeneea  of  HHh  a  raat  edncational  Kheoie  are  divided  betwem  all  the  difierent 
diMriete  of  the  kingdom ,  and  by  meeni  of  which  each  pariih  is  held  responaibla 
iDr  the  edneation  of  in  children,  have  been  followed  by  ihi*  epWdid  ranlt — diet, 
nolwidutandiug  that  meet  of  their  town  achoota  contain  five  or  eii  timea  as  many 
olaaa-rooma  ae  thoae  of  oar  coantry,  the  Fruwan  people  have  eatabliihed  Q3,64S 
aduxda,  which,  in  ISU.  were  attended  daily  by  3,338,146  children,  and  wer« 
directed  by  29,639  hishly  edneated  teaehera,  of  whom  neariy  38,000  wera  yoong 
proAnon,  who  had  iMafaied  dipkmM  and  ocatlBeatea  of  <dtaraMer  at  the  nocmd 
•dJeeea  1  Now.  eonid  thia  rnqgnifioeot  reesh  h»e  been  attained  if  the  people, 
the  cWgy,  and  the  iCDvemnient  had  not  been  at  nnity  on  th>  neat  <jnertkiD  t 
Coold  it  have  been  attained.  V  there  had  been  no  orKailiiatlan  of  ue  pamhea  and 
towTM,  by  which  the  dimca  of  the  diStrent  educational  anlhoritiea  were  clearly 
and  dietmctly  defined  t  Coold  the  goremment  alone  have  borne  the  enormoof 
expenaea  of  eatabhehing  eooh  aiyaiem  t  Could  the  goveniment  have  even  a/tbrded 
to  carry  it  on  1  And,  ahove  all,  conld  pnvata  ehui^  alone  have  eSected  to  vaat 
and  ipiendid  a  reeult }    llieae  are  qnoliona  Ibr  my  readen  to  anawcr  for  tbem- 

Tbe  eential  oommitteea  of  eaah  town  are  required  by  law  to  eetaUieh,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  inilitntiona,  which  I  have  deecribed,  one  or  more  nipencrpri* 
Mary  aehoola,  the  nnmbre  of  which  Tmriei  aooording  to  the  popnlaliDn  of  die  town, 
llie  edneation  given  in  diem  i>  enpenor  to  that  given  in  the  pHmny  achoola 
tfaemMJvea,  tint  la  iDftrtor  to  that  given  in  Ihe  gymnatia  .  It  ta  of  a  more  prao- 
tioal  ^Mracler  than  the  latter,  si^  Is  quite  as  good  as  the  edaealtan  of  die  clvl> 


parent*  wiib  them  toreeave  a  better  adncMirai  thu  that  given  in  the  lattw 
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MtabHihrreiiti,  wilhoat  their  haviDg  to  go  thiDogh  ths  olnwlcal  aoone  o(  tlw 
gymnasia. 

The  ednoatioD  giren  Fn  ibeaa  adpeHor  ■oboota,  m  In  all  the  pnbUe  achcnli  <if 
Fthhu.  i*  gratnitoaB,  and  open  to  all  olawea  of  ■ooetf.  Alltha  chiUnn  of  ths 
miall  ahopkeepen  and  artiiaBi,  many  of  the  boyi,  who  afterward  enter  Iha 
tMohen'  oullegea,  at  well  aa  many  Mhen,  whoaa  pttntnta  are  to  be  IbiiDd  in  the 
ve>7  humbleat  walka  of  lile,  and  erm  children  of  the  noHet,  and  of  the  rioheat 
olawea  tt  noiety,  are  to  be  fbnnd  punning  their  atadiea  th«e  together,  in 
the  aline  chtaa-rooma,  and  on  the  nme  benehei.  I  hare  myaelf  aeen  aona  of 
ommli,  phyaioiana,  olergymen,  marahanla,  abopksepera,  and  poor  Uboren  work- 
big  t<^eihcr  In  one  of  Uieae  rlwinrn  in  Berlin. 

Above  tbeae  mptrior  aehoole  are  the  rtal  sohook  and  i-jmrnlM^,  t»  oidl^ea, 
where  a  eliaiic(U  and  very  tuperiar  oonrae  of  ednealion  la  pnraned,  and  where 
the  children  ot  the  more  wealthy  olanea  are  Inatmoled.  iliey  are  nnder  an 
entirety  difltrent  direelioD ;  nd  (11 1  hava  to  do  with  them  here,  ia  to  mention, 
that  even  then  htatitnliona  are  open  erataitoaaly  to  all,  who  wiah  to  aTtil  them- 
■elie*  of  the  ednoation  which  they  o^.  Bfen  in  theae  clattieal  ocAegea  ohil- 
dren  of  poor  laboreta  are  aometinKa  to  be  band  atndying  on  the  aame  b^bea  on 
which  Ht  the  aona  of  the  riofa.  It  la  rery  instnuilive  to  obaarre,  that  In  IVoeaia, 
where  one  would  imagine,  aooording  to  uie  doolrinea  preached  m  Eiwtand,  that 
the  government  ahoi^,  until  the  lata  rerolution.  hafe  (eared  to  aimnoe  the 
InteOigCDoe  of  the  peofde,  no  one  baa  Beemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too  much 
fatatracUon  oontd  be  impnlsd  to  the  diildrai  of  the  poor.  On  the  eontrary.  e*^ 
one  haa  aeted  aa  if  the  public  ladcr  and  pnbSs  morali^  depended  entbdy  npom 
the  people  being  able  to  thfaik.    A  IbeorMieally  artritrary  goremment  ha  been 


to  tfaam  by  ohantabla  iniUTidtiala,  or  which  hare  bwn  fo 


k  DMocnr  beaaeathed 
Aed  and  enoowedal 


tion  made  in  the  operation  of  the  mnnioipti  regnlaOona,  irindi  I  bare  deaoriba  . 
neither  of  tbeH  dsnea  of  achoob  are  dlrealed  by  Sehtil*amind«,  or  by  tb«  town 
oommitteea.  llie  leaobera  ftr  the  ftrmtr  liam  are  dioaen  by  the  Mlwleue, 
Bf^ioitiled  by  the  wHl  of  the  derfaor ;  the  oonn^  oonrta  being  enabled  to  annnl 
the  eJectiane,  if  ■  ittA  aeieetioB  la  mad&  'Hn  Uuileea,  however,  are  nnaUa  to 
apprfnt  any  person,  aa  teaober,  who  haa  not  obtained  a  dipknia*  of  oompeCenoy 
fh>m  the  pronnciai  committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  oandidatea  fiir  the  tenohera' 
profeason.  In  bet,  no  peracm  can  officiate  aa  teaoher,  in  oitji  Pi  uaaiii  achool, 
nnleaa  he  haa  obtained  each  a  diploma.  Hie  ia  the  parenta'  ftnarantee,  that  be  it 
a  peraon,  to  whom  thsT  may  lafely  intmat  their  ohildren.  The  teachera  of  ths 
daae  of  achotda,  wbioh  have  been  (banded  and  eodowed  by  government,  are 
appointed  1^  the  ooanty  emrta.  The  town  oommitteea  have,  howanr.  the  anr- 
Tdllanoe  and  inapection  at  all  tiieae  aahoola,  and  am  obliged  1^  law  u  aMi  them 
(Wxn  the  town  fund*,  If  their  own  do  not  unffioe  for  their  effiotcM  mwntsnaooe. 
Themnnioipal  antboritiea  are  abo  obliged  to  aaiat  all  the  parenta.  Who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themadvee,  to  pnrohaae  the  horik»,  elatea,  pencik.  Ac.,  required  for 
the  ebia  instmotion ;  and  (bey  are  alao  obliged  to  provide  deoent  olothinx  for 
■noh  ohildren,  aa  are  too  poor,  to  obtwD  a  drea  anffimantly  reapeotable  for  aobool 
attendance.  And  here,  I  cu  not  hdp  remaridsg,  od  the  veneral  appearance  of 
the  children  thronghwit  the  provinoea  of  Pnyaia,  which  I  have  viated.  They 
were  generally  very  clean,  well  dreaaed,  polite,  and  eaay  in  dteir  maimera,  and 
verv  hc^hy  and  aetive  in  (heir  appeeranoe.  In  wbatfnvr  town  at  Pmaaia  Iha 
traveler  finds  hlmaelf.  he  may  alwaya  ntiaiy  Uimelf  oo  thia  pant,  if  be  will  lak« 
die  trouble  to  waUi  otitinto  the  atreela,  between  twelve  and  two  o'oloek  in  the  RMm- 


nt  of  dlplsaua,  asa  pi(i  I8B. 
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log,  i.  «.,  betvoan  tke  hour*  of  the  moniuig  mi  aftacnoan  oloMa.  In  mom 
iDwiia,  t,  itnuiger  wooid  hoagiDS,  either  that  the  poor  had  no  children,  or  that 
they  Derer  let  them  ga  out  af  dean.  All  tbe  oUldran  he  would  lee  in  the  atreeta 
wonld  appear  to  him  to  be  thoae  of  raapeotable  abopkecpera.  Thia  ia  a  vtrj  aat- 
iAotorj  proof  of  the  good  eflbita  of  the  aohodi  ayaioin,  aa  oleanliDeM  and  nc9l> 
Bsai  amoog  the  poor  are  JnTcriable  aymptoma  of  a  laluaolory  moral  and  phjiiotl 


lite  law  rsqaim  that  vroj  aohool,  both  in  (own  and  oonntrf,  ihall  here  aa 
opsD  qiaoe  of  (pvond  adjaoent  to  it,  wboce  the  ohildrea  ma;  take  a  Lttle  exrrciaa 
Id  the  momingi  and  afteruoouB,  lliia  i*  a  Terr  uniKftaut  recniluion,  and  ii  vdl 
worthy  our  imitation.  The  obildren,  in  Gennanf ,  are  uerer  detained  more  thai 
U  hour  and  ■  half  in  the  achool-room  at  one  lime,  aioept  irheu  the  wealiier  ia 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  Ukmv  exensiae  in  the  open  air.  Evetj  bonr  and  a  half, 
thnraghont  the  da]',  they  are  t^ien  into  the  play-gnmnd  for  ten  miuutea'  exeroiaa 
by  oae  of  the  leadwn ;  the  air  of  the  idMol-ivom  i>  then  ohas^,  and  the  etkil- 
dren  i«iani  Tefreahed  to  thor  woA.  In  the  tomw  ihii  rwnlauan  iaaorea  othar 
•nd  greater  advantage!,  aa  it  ke^  the  children  out  of  the  filth  and  immorality  cf 
the  atreeta.  In  uteat  ewea,  our  lown-aoboek  liaTe  no  yard  attaohed  to  them,  ae 
that,  if  dw  ehildren  do  ohange  the  bad  and  iraxkKM  ait  of  the  achcol-raMi),  it  b 
ooly  fbr  the  dirt  and  dqtrarity  ol  the  atneta,  where  tbqr  *r«  toooght  tinda'  eril 
iaflaaioea,  mooh  more  poimiiil  for  injury,  than  thoae  cf  the  adioola  are  for  good. 

In  aome  pfo*iDMa  of  ftmaia,  ibeta  are  aiOl  aoom  few  of  the  cU  claa  of  ^reat 
bndovmeta,  betweea  vbooi,  m  foniMr  ixja,  the  whole  of  Pniiaa  wm  difKled, 
mitil  Ettain  and  Hardenbnrg  pat  the  lawa  in  fbroe,  which  donroyed  the  old  feudal 
tyatem,  and  ^le  the  paaaanli  an  iotereat  in  the  soil.  It  ia,  therefore,  an  intereit- 
ing  qneatioD  to  examine,  what  the  law  reqniKa  theae  landlords  to  do  for  the  edn- 
oation  of  the  people  on  thdr  eatatea.  I  have  already  menticaad,  tkH  the  leleotiaa 
of  the  teeelier  ia  left  to  thun,  but  that  the  goremmenl  ramrea  the  light  of  a 
y«o  upon  their  dxiioe,  in  aH  aaaea  wbece  an  injndkBoaa  eleotion  ia  made.  Hm 
tatdknla  are  leqairal  to  keep  in  good  repvr  die  aohoola  npoo  their  eataiaa,  and 
to  pay  the  aohora-feea  for  the  diil^'en  of  all  the  poor  laboren  liiing  npon  them, 
and  notabla  topay  itthemMJirei:  They  are  alao  oUigad  to  ftamiih  the  materiala. 
required  for  the  ereotioii  Of  repair  of  all  neoaiary  ■chool-baildtDga )  the  fual 
Kqnired  for  the  aotioiJ'TODma  and  teaohera'  houaes  through  the  winter ;  and, 
where  the  aohod  ia  not  endowed,  the  anm  which  ia  neceagary  for  the  teacher*' 
aalariea.  The  children  of  the  tended  proprieton  thtmaeWei,  ofton  attend  the  nl- 
Uga  lebooli,  and  work  at  the  aame  dei^  with  the  »iia  and  daugbtati  of  tlu 
it  peaaanta-— a  proof  of  the  eioeQent  oharaoter  of  the  educatioii  giren  it    ' 


Abont  eight  or  ten  ycara  ainoe  all  the  German  (eboidi  waa  oondaoled  chi  the 
Bell  and  I^eaaterian  methoda,  the  ehildren  being  left  almoat  mtirtly  in  the  banda 
tl  yoong  and  itiH-adnnled  monilraa,  a*  hi  our  own  parochial  achoola  at  the 
preaeni  d^.  Hie  reanlla  of  thia  ayalem  was  ao  muatia&otory  that  Ibey  kkhi 
oooaijaned  a  powarftal  iwaoUoD  in  the  ountrary  direction.  The  German  goTem- 
ment*,  p«roeJTii^  how  grieTom^  tho  mental  adoaatioD  and  mental  dere^pment 
of  the  diildr^  wen  retarded  I7  anbiMting  ibam  to  iba  Imperfoct  oarc  of  half- 
•dneuad  monilora,  pr<^Uted  aO  etnpk^mant  of  moniton  In  the  paroohial  aoboola. 
Henoa,  it  beoanM  iteoeMtr*  to  oan4derahty  iiumaae  the  ataff  of  teacheia,  aa  well 
ai  the  expenditareMqairedfci  their  npport.  Inibe  towni  thia  haa  been  prodno- 
tire  of  baiiefi<Mal  rcanha,  aa  dw  towaa  can  alw^  raiae  anffioient  funda  fi«  the 
anpport  of  a  aafioiant  tttaobtr  of  teachera.  I  geutally  found  that  eaoh  of  tbeae 
sobonb  throogbotit  GwmaDy  had  a  ataff  of  ftan  «z  to  twelve  teacheis  attached 
to  it  «adi  at  whom  had  attained  thaage  tl  twen^  yeara,  had  been  qiemally  edu- 
cated in  tlia  nlaarn  of  the  primary,  aeomdaTy,  and  nonnal  adtcok,  (ram  Vm  aixth 
to  hi*  twentieth  year,  aiid  bai)  obtthied  a  di[MBia  oerli^piiig  hia  fitnem  for  the  pto- 
fkarioD  to  which  he  had  demed  himadt 

But  in  the  riUage  aahoola  the  result*  of  thia  tqeotion  of  aU  monitorial  aaiit- 
aoee  has  been  le**  satMkelary.  Tbe  TiUagta  are  not  genarally  rich  moo^  to 
anpport  more  than  two  teachen,  and  often  not  more  than  rate,  and  thia,  too,  in 
many  oaa**,  where  there  are  ISO  children  who  attend  the  achool.    In  Iheae  eaaea, 
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or  tiiaraiHmoM  iH  nonu. 


iDHmotiiig  motlMr  part,  and  to  relic** 

-    -■  oiua  iDMniotkia,  lo  that  be  au^ 

of  iDitmMkiai,  in  whioh  hii  mpo- 


ohMMlisioin  hi«raottoii,hhto«y,Ksognidi7,  md  a 
i«wd  Inr  &»  aobMlraMtor  bintaM.  Bnt  ttw  prioaiia 
N  retidar  to  tba  twulMii  k,  is  jiiiiniiig  order  and  ■ 


the  pr^adioea  «Uch  Om  Oanmana  baw  Imbibed  •gMiwt  the 
■re,  at  yet,  too  Mrong  to  allow  Iham  to  iMVciTe  Ibe  neoamt; 
otonln  tberiUageaoMiili.    Wbioavo  I  addraawd  a  Gennaii 
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flil*  Mdjeot,  be  inoHdiat^  aonremd,  "  Oh  I  we  bne  b«d  eiion(^  of  ;oar  Ian* 
eaelaciSB  methoda)  dqwiidiiiNnit,  weabaDnerer  I17  tbMi>i8«to."  It  wu  tety 
Borpriiing  to  DM  to  aaa,  bow  aninnal  and  how  atroDg  Ihii  aDtipMby  to  moiiiUHe  Maa 
throagboBt  Qtrmtay ;  b«  it  eerred  to  show  me,  bow  deep  an  intercat  all  oleeeoa 
took  In  the  pMeuerlty  of  tba  acbooli,  aa  it  wtm  eiUent  that  ibey  only  regeoted  ihia 
meana  of  leaening  tbe  paroobial  outlay  in  tbe  enppoTt  of  teaobare,  beoHwe  they 
beOered  it  to  be  eeatuiatty  bqnriow  to  the  Boand  moital  progrea  of  the  children. 
No  doubt  that  tba  old  moaitoriBl  ayiriem  waa  deeerring  at  all  their  maledie- 
tionB  t  bnt  it  wonld  wdl  beeona  tbe  Praaaan  edDeationd  antbcciliaa  to  eoiHider, 
whedier  tba  mean*  between  tbe  old  ayalem  and  tbe  prcaent,  nob,  rii.,  aa  tba 
rooDOUtial  eyetem  pomed  in  Holland  and  Franoe,  I*  net  tbe  tnie  etate  of  thing* 
to  whieti  tb^  onght  b>  aainre.  In  tbeee  onantriee,  tbe  teanben  train  tba  oioet 
prominng  of  their  <ideit  and  moat  advuoed  aidnlarB  aa  monilon.  They  give 
diem  IttMraetioii  In  the  evenlaga  lAen  tbe  di^**  work  in  the  Mboil-Taam  is  oTer. 
ThSK  Dwnilon  are  paid  by  the  parooUal  aolbstiliee  iaat  eoowh,  to  make  it  «<Kib 
their  wbjle  to  remain  at  tliar  pan  aa  aaetHanb  to  the  eoboolmanare  nntil  oboat 
Berenteen  yean  of  age,  aflw  whioh  time  tbc^  ne  reouned  to  tbe  normal  oollagea 
to  be  trained  ■■  teacher*,  whilM  other  ohildrea  take  dteit  plaoa  in  tbe  village 
BOboola.  To  theee  trained  and  paid  moditon  nothing  ia  inlnulad,  but  tbe  mere 
meehanleal  parte  o(  aeboel  ttiMiUng.  awi  m  tlu  ^tmnt*  tf  raoduy,  lorihiy, 
sod  aritkmttic.  All  tbe  higher  and  mora  intaHeotaal  parto  of  ecd>o«d  ednoalioa, 
(nob  aa  t«ligioin  iealmottoii,  bietory,  gsogtaidiy,  md  ummIiI  arithmetie,a~ 
do«iedb< 

walobini;  orer  thoae  elaaaea,  wbioh  are  not  far  Qm  time  being  reeeiiine  iutrao- 
tinn  tnan  the  eabodmaittr.  Sij  thia  meana,  one  able  maater,  with  the  aid  of  two 
ial^igent  monilon,  mayooDdnotaaobaol^lOOdiUdieQi  wbanerertbenunber, 
bowever,  exEceds  100,  there  aboold  In  dl  eaaea  be.  at  t' 
Aa  I  hare  already  nid,  lb*  want  of  BDenitoca  la  fo 
forlhetownacbcioleareanidnotedinatotally^lfaentnianner.  Id  a  town  a  grain' 
number  of  abiidren  are  found  MMmbled  toHtber,  and  gteakr  liuid*  are  alw«ya 
fonnd  at  tbe  diipaeal  of  tbe  tOnA  antboritKs,  who,  it  will  be  reoieinberad,  era 
elected  bytbepeople.  Ineadi  of  fee  Prumian  t<wraa,aeTeral  great  aobool-bonBaa 
are  merally  bmit,  eaab  omtalnii^  from  fimr  to  rizUen  iilwe  imiiiia  Hie  num- 
ber doea  not,  I  bdare,  generally  eKoeedei^  in  one  wbeid-boaae,  and  aomebaTS 
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ted  in  the  eame  room.  Eien  in  the 
vlllagea,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  elaae-roomt  in  tbe  nlla(^  aclMx4-hoaaa, 
for  each  of  which  a  wfMrate  teacher  ia  rnaintaiiwd.  Thv  phin  of  tMching 
the  dtfierent  elaww  Id  di&rent  Rionia,  adda  inoalcnbUy  lo  tbe  et&^enoy  of  the 
edncB^an  given.  In  eaeh  room,  onlyone  voioe  k  heard  at  a  time — Ibe  voioe  i£ 
theti«cher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  altentioD  of  the  ehildreu  ia  not  diatnrbed 
or  diverted  from  tbe  teacher  by  what  k  fpiWt  ia  in  aootber  claa.  Each  room  ia 
perfrotly  quiet.  IH*  l«Mber  can  be  heard  diatindly,  and  can  hear  every  notae  in 
bia  olaaa.  B<aidea  aU  tbia,  Ihr  equal  nnmbera  of  diildren  fonr  or  RTe  timee  aa 
many  leaober*  are  employed  in  Qermany  H  In  England.  Badi  oUld  reodvee, 
Iherefarc,  fiiur  or  Ave  liaica  aa  much  amiatanoe  and  atlaiitioii  tl^jm  » learned  a«n 
aa  a  ohild  doea  In  Enoiand.  The  indindiMl  pro|treaa,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  Ovrmnn  Khools  (and  the  aaniB  may  be  aaid  of  tbe  Bwia  aobooli,)  ia  rery 
mnch  greater  thiui  that  of  the  Eogiidi  children.  Over  each  achatd-banaa  «te  head 
teechcT  ia  appointed,  who  '»  an  eideriy  and  experienced  man,  and  who  bimaalf 
takea  tbe  nuiia^meut  at  the  higb«n  nloaa.  Unda  turn  are  appointed  a  number 
of  yoanger  ceaehete,  eorreepondii^  to  the  nambcr  of  elawrooma  in  the  aobuot- 
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home.  ThtH  yMugiir  notu*  board  nitli  the  had  teacbar  io  hii  bome,  wLkk 
b  gsDmally  oonKniotcd  lirga  cooo^  to  ofibrd  lodging!  br  lh<  Maff  of  maitcn 
required  te  ill  the  olonk  If  tbe  elan-room*  do  not  sioeed  four,  die  bn^  and 
girh  are  niiied  togetbcr  Id  tha  different  roomi,  aod  are  dindad  into  Soar  'olawn, 
aeoording  to  thdr  proAiiieDc;.  If,  bowenr,  the  nhocl  omUinB  mora  than  IbaT 
elaat-raoim,  then  the  girb  and  bqyi  are  aeparaled  into  two  diatutet  diTOWDa,  ewA 
of  whioh  b  dirided  ioio  three  or  Rmr  alaaea  aeaording  to  the  proficienoy  of  tha 
ahildren.  In  the  town  lohDab,  tbercAira,  it  fa  nndi  (auar  to  dkpeiMa  wltb  nwiii- 
ton,  M  no  iaaahar  la  perplexed  with  having  to  ^reot  difibnat  oliaiBa  ia  (he  nme 
iDom.  Eaah  teacher  faaa  ool;  to  inatmot  a  mall  nomber  of  abiMreii  of  about 
the  MRM  proficienar  in  tbe  laine  (nbjeot,  at  one  tinM  and  in  a  aopante  room.  He 
oan,  tbereibrr,  at  all  moment*  engage  all  hi*  ahUdiea  in  tbe  eanie  oeenpalioiu,  keqi 
Ihem  all  under  hia  oonatant  inqieottoa,  and  diraot  ibar  uMOMioiu  mnob  bettec 
than  where  Iheaa  oparafrMu  thaniMjTea  are  iwowiwrily  c(  ibrM  or  bai  diBereat 
kinda  at  tbe  aaaie  tbiie.    Bat  eren  ia  aoeh  eaaa,  tha  laaob  '     " 

■DM  of  nioDllon,  in  tha  wriyng,  drawing,  and  lathering  ei 
hBTe  often  ofaaemd,  when  tba  leaaher'a  aUenlkn  fa  wltMrawn  ftvm  the  «i*m,  <c 
when  he  fa  attending  to  aooia  indindad  p^  in  one  part  af  the  aolraol,  tba 
jnvcnila  nirit  fa  rare  to  b«n  to  efirTeaoe  in  anolbra,  and  to  prodnoe  none,  dfa- 
ordcr,  and  intermptiaD.    Thi*  want  at  mJilMiiii  far  the  prinoipal  teacher*  wia 

...       ■ifioawilhlllaPnBMnachooh. 

e  genenllr  enelleDt,  tod  often  handaome ;  tbe  obv- 
■umna  nnincron*,  lofty,  oapadooa,  and  oJirajr*  olean ;  far  the  ioipeoton  lahe  great 
eare  dut  the  parodual  authoritie*  do  not  ne^eol  the  wbilewaahing  and  repaiia. 
Hie  aohite*  tfaemMlvea  ware  alwra  eiqmHtdy  elean.  Tbe  room*  were  oon- 
•tanOjr  whitawtahed  and  aooored.  Tbe  law  oUisea  ihs  lelioal  oonuDitteea  to  do 
Am.  If  any  neglect  in  theae  partionlBn  fa  erident,  (ha  inapeotoa  tod  ooon^ 
tnagiitratea  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  parocjiial  oomminee,  and 
to  raiae  the  fund*  vtotmmtj  fcr  the  pnrpeaa  b;  a  paieohial  rate  levied  npoa  tbe 
booaaboldera.  Bnt  Ikwn  the  beaotifal  neatneaa  aad  efaanliB***  and  mm  tba 
eioenenl  repair  of  the  aohot^rooma  which  I  *a«  in  difierent  pro>rino«B  of  Pmena 
md  G«rni*n7,  it  ■mMar*d  to  me,  that  tbe  peopfa  Mij  imderalaod  and  appreciated 
the  Importanee  and  ntility  of  Ibeie  regnlationa. 

Hie  riMi  riinmi  were  otwftyi  well  fitted  op  wilb  piralivl  detki  and  Ibrtna,  and 
almott  alwtyi  with  exoelleot  nitpa  of  Qermaoy,  on  wbioh  all  tha  lading  phy*- 
ietlohtrMtMfatioeof  tbe  ooontry  were  delineated  in  a  atntog  and  (broible  manner, 
and  on  a  brge  aeale ;  and  alio  with  amallcr  but  ezoellent  mapa  of  other  paita  of 
tha  world. 

At  one  and  of  each  dwi-raoni  fa  d>«  teaeher'i  deak,  raiaed  a  little  above  tba 
otben.  Behind,  and  on  each  aide  of  him  bang  great  blaokboarda,  briened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hingea.  On  theae  he  writea  oopie*  of  tbe  writing  eierdaea,  aikd 
draws  all  hia  Ggurea,  Ac.,  far  tbe  illtnrlralion  of  hfa  InaoM:  and  on  all  theae  alio 
each  child  fa  called  upon  in  torn  to  explain  arilfametioBl  opottiiMa,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  ontljnea  ot  a  map  of  tome  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  (he  pnndpat 
couotriea  of  the  world.  lite  q>aoa  be^reen  the  teaober'a  detk  and  tbe  other  eai 
of  tbe  room  ii  filled  witli  paralld  r<wi  of  deaha  sod  lorma,  at  which  tba  obildren 
work  ;  fcr  the  Prnviaaa  are  too  aniiont  to  make  the  ahildren  intereated  in  their 


at  dtey  do  in  mtny  of  om  Datimal  achoc^  to  thfa  daj'.  Each  aohoo)  hia  alao  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  deruae  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon aehool  honra,  to  rtfreah  themaelvea,  and  to  awaken  their  bouhiea,  wbila 
the  windowa  of  the  cJaaa-Tooma  are  dirowu  open,  and  the  air  of  the  room*  fa 
AlMougbly  pnriBed. 

Some  pwwBa  aeon  to  imagma  that,  if  a  aoboal'room  fa  built  and  children 
attend  It,  the  rtaolti  toaat  needa  be  good ;  but  it  behoore*  them  to  auunme 
whether  they  have  Irft  any  Inflnenoe  at  work  npnn  the  obildreo'a  mindi,  etronger 
than  the  tnfliUDoe  fcr  good  wbioh  the  aeho<d  affiirda.  If  it  fa  aa,  it  aeeirk*  a  lillJe 
aangdne,  to  *^  die  le**t  of  It,  to  hope  fcr  happy  resullo.  The  wlide  ayBtem  tj 
Map  In  Germany  fa  ao  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempta  to  deacribe  it  to  K^jlfahmen  mnat  neoeaaarily  appear  to  euggenUe.    I 
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can  anl;f  Mr,  lot  doubtm  go  ud  impeot  fcr  thamMlKB,  and  I  am  oonrinoed  liaj 
will  own,  that  I  hare  not  aaid  nfarlj  ao  mnah  •■  I  migbt  have  dooe,  in  &Tor  of 
tlie  wonderfol  sfibrta  the  people  and  the  gurecBinentR  are  making  lo  advance  ibe 
great  mwe  U  pi^nilar  inatTDtHim. 

Each  cbild  buys  ila  own  booka  and  ilate.  Thme  duldren,  bowerer,  who  are 
(00  poor  lo  pay  Ihe  sDall  acbaij-fwa,  and  wlto  an  eonaeqsenUy  aent  lo  achool  at 
the  eipmas  Ol  iba  town  or  pariah  in  wbioh  the;  dwell,  are  prorided  wilb  booka, 
Ac.,  by  the  town  or  paroobial  aatbDritiea,  Tbe  ebildMa  gmeitlDj  etxry  thelt 
booki  home  with  than  ;  and  erar;  ni<vniiig  at  a  quarter  to  dgbt  o'olook,  a  ttaT- 
eler  in»  me  the  atreeti  nt  a  German  town  or  Tillage  filled  with  bo; ■  and  girl^ 
neatly  drtawd  and  ven  dean,  fanrrying  to  eahoal ;  eaoh  of  the  boys  carrying  hie 
•ebod-boi^  in  a  «b^  goat  ikm  kaapMck  on  hia  book,  and  each  of  Oie  girla 
oarrjring  ben  m  a  Hnall  bag,  wbioh  ahe  hold*  in  her  band.  The  cieanlineaa  ud 
noHiteaa  of  dreaa  wbieh  I  geseraUy  obaened  among  tbe  ohildren  very  iDoob 
■orjHtied  me,  and  alvraya  •erred  to  oonTinoe  me  bow  the  educatioiuJ  re^lati[»ia 
were  tending  to  eiTiliu  and  elerate  thia  laatea  ot  the  lower  rlawm  tbraoghoot 
Qerniaiiy.  At  flrrt,  I  waa  often  diapuaad  to  donbt  the  veracity  of  my  oora- 
paiuona,  irhea  they  aamred  me  that  the  ebildren.  I  aaw  were  the  toaa  and 
dutghtwaof  poor  laborera. 

Toe  very  wir^  in  wbieh  ebildren  of  different  ranka  ot  aociety  are  lo  be  fbund 
mingled  in  the  atiiw  eobool,  •errea  to  ibow  bow  aapelior  the  oivUintUHi  of  the 
fewer  ordera  in  Germany  la  to  that  of  the  En^i^  peaaanta.  With  n>  it  would  be 
impoaaiblelo  aaaooiate,  in  tbe  Mme  aabool,  tbe  ohildren  of  peaanta  with  Ibcae  of 
eren  Qm  low«t  of  onr  middle  olawca.  Bat  In  Qermany,  I  mmlantly  fonnd  tbe 
ohildren  of  tbe  hlgheat  and  of  tbe  kiwcat  ranka  aitting  at  the  aame  deak,  and  in 
almoat  every  MhoDl  1  aw  the  ebildren  of  the  kiweat  and  t€  the  middle  rlnana 
mingled  tr^ethar. 

Id  Bertin,  one  of  the  teaobera,  en  my  Baking  Um  wboae  aima  the  boy*  at  one 
of  hia  fonni  were,  reqneated  them  to  tell  me  in  what  ooonpationa  Ibdr  &therB 
were  engaged.  From  theae  boya  I  leaned,  that  one  waa  tbe  aoD  of  a  dergymnn, 
aoolher  of  a  pbyndan ;  that  othcn  were  tbe  aona  of  amall  ahopkaepera,  and 
othen  tbe  aona  of  errand'men  and  pertera.  Now,  wera  not  Ibe  children  of  the 
errand-men  and  porlera  verymwdi  iDore  dvifiMd,  poliahed,  and,  if  I  may  nae  that 
that  niDCh  abaiel  word,  mxe  gentinmly  than  tbe  aame  clu  of  ohildrcD  in 
England,  ench  an  seeodatkni  troold  b«  toWly  impoaible.  And  yel  thia  to  na 
Incredible  atiCe  of  thinga,  exkta  iri&  Infinitdy  leaa  diaoontentinent  and  aociol  dia- 
turbanoe  than  we  find  among  onr  laboring  elawca  in  England. 

Bnt  it  mnat  not  be  imagined  that  the  ednoUicKiRl  ayKeiD  ia  in  a  itatioDBry  atste, 
that  tbe  people  and  the  goremment  are  reatintt  upon  Ibeir  osra,  or  that  they  now 
think  that  they  haie  done  enough,  and  that  they  can  let  the  atream  bear 
them  on  without  rortbsr  eistion.  Far,  br  otherwiie ;  on  every  hand  extenaive 
improvemifata  are  going  on,  as  \t  the?  had  only  eommenccd  laat  year,  to  take  any 
intereet  in  the  qnMion,  and  aa  if  they  were  only  bow  beginning  the  work,  like 
ftnh  laborera.  Here  1  fbtnd  a  new  and  handaoma  aohool-'lKHiae  jnat  fini^ied : 
tbere,  another  one  in  bunding ;  and  bere,  again,  old  bonaea  bejng  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  1  (bond  them  pnp«ring  a  great  bidWng  fiir  a  normil 
eoltcge ;  in  another,  1  famd  Ihpm  preparing  to  remove  one  of  theae  noble  inatitn- 
tiona  to  a  mora  oommodiona  and  lar^  let  of  buildinge ;  and  wharever  1  traveled, 
I  found  the  Bnlhoritia  laboring  to  eatabliah  inCint  aohooli,  aa  weB  aa  to  perfcot  the 
ednoational  inatitntiona  of  tbrir  aeTeral  localitiea.    It  aometimea  appeared  ti 

'  he  Bovemment  mnat  be  d«TOted  to  tb' 

t  £at,  exocpt  in  tbe  eaaaa  of  dw  nt 
great  work  iaeffbeled  bv  tbe  p««pla  themadTea  g  !-'-•--'-»- 
iture,  by  being  dMded  betwem  all  the  di&erent  b: 
dom,  is  Mnrcely  Mt  Snoe  1616,  every  year  hat 
old  Bohcxila  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ooea  bare  been  ereoted  ;  Ibe  old  a^  leaa 
effident  tenchera  have  gradually  died  off,  and  tbcir  plaeea  We  been  anpplied  by 
eioellently  trained  maatera  who  now  direol  the  sohoda ;  the  yoang  men  who  are 
■hout  to  enter  holy  orden  have  beoi  l^liged  lo  atndy  pedago((y,  in  order  to  6t 
themaelvH  to  be  Inapeotm ;  the  regnlabena  reapeetmg  tM  hotory  etuldren, 
wbioh  I  bare  ^ven  bi  an  «ril«r  part  of  tbia  work,  have  bees  pot  in  fcroaj 


as  If  all  the  reaonrcea  of  tbe  Bovemment  mnat  be  dovoted  to  tbia  i^eot;  wbercaa 
my  resden  must  reoolleet  £at,  exocirt  in  tbe  eaaaa  of  Uw  normal  eoDegn,  tbia 
'    '     —-■■■•      eoplalhemr'-"     —!->----» ' 
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the  mininum  at  tlie  tracben'  oluiea  baa  been  tmoMtiMj  Tund,  lad  tha 
■yttem  of  leachen'  canfereucea  b«  been  pcrfMAed,  uid  pot  into  opentka. 

I  (hall  ao«  ihow  irtiat  mtnotiom  exiMi  on  Ihe  tn»  cboioa  of  booka  by  A* 
tnchen.  The  Pmnsii  goTernmeul  ham  here  hid  twr  btDs  to  snard  agiiBiti 
one  of  theae  wn  the  retarding  of  the  gradoil  THbrm  (^  •ohod-bookt,  nhJeh 
rcfiinn  will  alwnya  take  plaoe,  when  the  leaohLra  tbenadTei  are  leani«d  man, 
whan  they  thoroogUjr  tuidenrtuid  the  theory  Md  praelioa  of  pedaMy,  nd  wbcM 
they  are  not  lettCTM  by  mwiae  reetriefiona j  and  the  other  mm,  the  admiawoB 
Into  the  praoliGil  Kfaoob,  of  booka  of  an  im^iloaaor  immonl  tcodcncj.  Tbaaa 
two  enb  are  guarded  agtinat  In  the  fcOowing  manner  : 

No  book  oan  be  naed  in  uy  aeh«4  of  the  proTinoea,  untQ  the  aDthocMea  oom> 
poaine  the  [HVTiDOial  Scholcdlegiiun,  whieh  baa  the  dbetMiMi  oif  the  tuijkftr 
Bcbcxib  and  gymnaoa,  aa  well  la  of  die  nmnal  collegea  of  the  prorioee,  MTn 
lioenaed  it,  ot  nnctioned  ita  admialon.  Any  book  whiah  haa  been  ao  wa 
tinned,  can  be  empkiyod  liy  any  aehodmaatcr  of  the  pnnliiM  in  wbidt  it  wa* 
licenaed.  Iliere  are,  In  erery  invnnce,  a  great  oBmber  of  worfca  on  tpSaaa, 
faatory,  acieoce,  Ac,  which  have  been  thna  Deemed,  and  from  whidi  the  tMoben 
•re  at  liber^  to  chcnae.  But,  Ef  a  acboolmaaler  writea  a  book,  whioh  be  dcaoN 
heOer  qualified  for  achool  uae  than  thoae  already  paUiahed,  w  if  he  dearea  to 
employ  a  work  written  by  some  one  elae  and  whioh  la  not  liSMiaed,  he  iorwarda  a 
oopy  of  it,  tbroQffh  the  lnap«clor,  to  the  prortnoial  antharitieB,  in  order  to  obtu 
their  eonaent,  whioh  is  only  refused,  «diere  the  bo^  k  poriHrely  impeitet  er 
anflt  far  the  young.  In  the  aehoi^,  whioh  1  penonally  hiape«(ed,  I  gmtnSif 
found  the  achocd-booka  very  cioellent,  and  wntten  dther  by  teadien,  or  by  aotM 
person  engaged  in  the  edncslional  praft^on.  Coming  aa  Ihey  do  iWan  men  ef 
very  long  eiperienoe  In  the  piaotice  of  pedagogy,  they  are  goodly  wdl  adapted 
to  aniwer  (he  wanti,  which  the  tnitsra  thenueWea  have  experienoed,  in  the  eie^- 
"" '   '     I,  the  ohoioe  of  booka 


tbe  teachen 

no  "  craiu"  about  it,  if  I  may  nae  an  old  imiTeraily  phraac  In  mort  of  the 
best  primary  aehoob  of  England,  the  teaober  atill  content!  himaelf  with  the  old 
eramming  ayatem  ;  that  is,  he  trice  to  orowd  the  memoriea  of  hia  ■ebola'a  with 
beta,  and  oontinuaQy  exerciaea  their  memoriea,  without  erer  attempting  to 
dereiop  and  atrengthen  any  of  their  other  inlelleirtnal  benltiai.  Now,  we  know 
but  too  weB,  ibst  a  man  may  have  the  moat  retentiTe  memory, and  the  beat  itored 
miud,  and  yet  remain  as  incapable  of  reannlng,  at  improridenC,  and  aa  irratianal 
ai  GTer.  Ha  may  be  ftall  oT  boto  ;  but  may  be  aa  nuibie  to  make  any  use  <f 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  Buy  good  acoount,  as  one  bereft  of  the  ftoolliea  of  apeeoh, 
right,  and  hearing.  If  a  man  oan  not  use  hia  reaaoning  powers,  be  ia  mnch  better 
without  knowledge ;  to  impart  beta  to  a  fool,  is  tike  intmating  lire  to  a  madman. 
The  great  dt*ideralam  Tor  the  poor,  aa  well  W  lor  every  one  eiae  in  this  world,  is 
a  capability  of  naing  the  rensoniag  tkcuhies  ;  not  that  this  will  alwaya  aave  a  man 
ftron  lUae  ideas  and  from  imiliona]  conduct,  but  that  a  man  who  possesses  it  will 
be  mart  liktly  than  any  other,  lo  take  a  right  view  of  bia  position  in  life,  bia 
dntiea,  and  hia  advantages,  and  inll  be  moFa  likely  to  understand  the  beat  means 
of  improTing  them. 

Next,  then,  to  implanting  good  prindplea  in  the  child,  tbc  first  object  of  every 
ayatcm  of  inatmetlon  ahould  be,  lo  toush  tt  how  to  nie  the  high  and  important 
Gioultiea,  which  Providence  haa  giren  it,  aa  the  means  by  which  ti>  inanre  its 
temporal  happinem  and  oonttnued  aelf-^mproTement.  Facta  are  neuiiauy,  but 
beta  alone  are  not  enough  :  to  ersm  a  child'a  mind  with  beta,  without  conatanlly 
exerciung  ita  refleetioD  end  ita  reeson,  is  like  feeding  it  with  qiiantiti«a  i^  lioA 
vianda,  and  denying  it  all  bodily  exercise. 

The  German  teaaberg  are,  therefore,  tangbt  that  their  doty  b  to  awakoi  the 
intelligenee  of  their  children,  fcr  more  than  to  fill  their  heads  with  facta,  which 
they  wootd  not  know  how  to  ose,  unleaa  their  reasoning  powarabad  beenfiratcnl- 
tirated.  The  achoolmaatera  do  not  therefore  hnrry  orermeny  beta  in  one  leMont 
but  endesTor  to  make  them  think  and  reason  about  the  subject  of  instnctton. 

The  method  of  inatmoliiMi  is  left  to  the  nnfenered  ohoioe  of  the  tcachels,  so 
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lint  It  iiinipaarible  to«peik«ithcartwtity  of  Ibe  ni^bod*  pumwd  id  the  mtjorilr 
of  the  Mbcnla ;  bat  in  all  tbat  I  viiiled,  I  intarjably  foaEMl  the  rimultsaeoua 

mediod  panned.    By  this  the  nhoUra  are  divided  into  differont  -'t ,  and  each 

cluB  ia  initriietcd  aefiantely.  Thia  ia  not  diHie  do  the  old  dioating  pbm,  where 
one  »r  two  olevec  boya  give  the  snawer,  and  all  the  othera  bllaw  in  the  Bme 
breeth,  aod  oAen  wiuiam  haiiog  known  what  the  qooalioQ  traa.  Not  ao :  tbe 
claaa  under  inalriKlioD  fint  rt»3M  a  ceation  ac  obaplar  from  ibe  KtuMl-book, 
relating  to  (be  subjoot  of  iostructioD  ;  tbe  teacher  then  endeavora  to  iUoalTBle 
wbal  the  children  have  been  reading,  to  make  them  oleariy  nndcntand  it,  to 
annro  himaelC  that  tbey  do  undtniand  it,  and  to  Impreaa  it  more  clearly  and 
firmly  apon  their  memariea.  All  lliia  he  does  by  nu^stiTe  qneitioni,  which  ha 
htmaelf  doea  not  aniwer,  itntil  he  haa  first  tried  whctter  any  of  the  children  can 
Boswer  them  C(>r  themaelvea.  When  a  queation  ia  pot,  all  the  cbildren,  who  are 
prepared  to  annver  it,  are  told  to  hold  up  their  Iiaiida,  and  tbe  teacher  then 
aeleou  one  child,  who  atanda  up  and  give*  what  he  oatceivca  to  be  the  anawer ; 
if  be  ia  wroug,  another  ia  aelccted  to  oorrect  hitn,  and  ao  os  in  like  manner; 
bat  nntil  the  tnoher  hiu  called  apon  aome  one  to  anawer,  not  a  aingle  vord  ia 
allowed  to  be  spoken  by  any  member  of  the  claaa.  ff  no  one  can  aoiwer  the 
qneatian,  the  teacher,  before  aniwering  It  for  the  ehitdren,  exoilea  th«r  curiority 
abont  it  by  qncationa  and  binta,  and  aloriea  UluEttating  or  partially  eiplainldg  the 
Bubjeot  under  diac<usioa  ;  and  when  he  haa  aucce^ed  in  inlereatiug  the  whole 
dasB  Id  the  answer,  he  then  gives  it,  but  not  before.  By  these  meana,  Ibe 
reBective  powera  of  the  ohildren  are  exeroised  and  trained  ;  they  are  tanght  to 
think,  to  inquire  and  to  reaaon,  and  their  miada  acquire  atrengtb  and  aclirity. 
During  every  leason  the  teocher  stands,  and  the  children  sit  before  turn  at  th^r 
desks.  The  most  p^feet  ulence  ia  observed,  except  when  broken  by  the  answer 
of  the  acholar  fixed  oa  to  reply,  or  by  A  queation  made  by  a  acholar  seeking 
eiplanation,  or  jiy  a  langh  at  some  amunng  story  or  joke  of  the  leschcT.  No 
kfBon  is  continned  long.  The  aubjects  of  inatrnctiona  are  changed  about  three 
timea  in  every  two  hoars ;  SDd,  at  die  aid  of  every  two  boon,  the  cbildren  et  all 
the  different  classes  meet  in  ^e  play-groand,  nnder  the  charge  of  one  <rf  the 
tenehera,  to  get  aoma  fk'eah  air  and  a  litllo  cierciae. 

Tlie  great  object  of  oil  this  is  to  make  ths  IcsstHia  oa  iDtensting  and  atbactiTe  aa 
poaaible  to  tbe  ehildren,tD  keep  up  their  otlentiaD,  and  tograduaUy  develop  aD  tbe 
power?  of  Ibeir  minds. 

Thla  q'Btem  enables  the  Oermaa  teachers  to  watch  aod  tend  the  progress  of 
each  individnal  child.  No  child  can  screen  idleneaa  or  ignoranoe,  behind  the 
general  about  of  the  claaa.  The  teoehtf  aeea  inatimtly,  if  a  scholar  bila  oAen  to 
hold  DP  hia  hand ;  and  aa  he  qneationa  those,  who  da  hold  op  their  hands,  by 
tnma,  he  aoon  finds  out  if  a  child  Is  really  attending  or  not 

One  tbiog  which  greatly  anrprised  me  in  all  the  Gemum  and  I>atcb  schoola 
was,  the  great  interest  the  cbildren  evidently  took  In  the  snbject  of  insCmction. 
Thia  is  to  be  eiplained  entirely  by  the  manner,  in  which  ihey  are  treated  and 
fnstrDcted  by  the  teaebera.  The  teaehera  address  them  aa  intelligent,  rational 
bemgii,  and  in  a  aonvenadoDal  manner,  aa  if  they  expected  them  to  listen  and 
to  underatand.  The  teachers  fiirther  excite  Iheir  interest  by  showing  them,  in  all 
their  leasoos,  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  they  are  aoquiring.  Constant 
referenoee  are  made  to  the  different  purstilts,  in  which  tbe  dilldren  will  be 
engaged  after  leaving  sohool ;  to  (he  eommeroe  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  articles  of  foreign  prodoce  which  it  requires  ; 
to  the  duties  of  citirens  ;  to  Ibe  history  of  the  country  ;  to  its  produce,  ila  phys- 
ics! chacteriatkis,  and  its  pdilieal  relaiiaDs  i  to  fbrming,  in  its  Tariooa  bronchea  ; 
to  the  great  inTenlktaa  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  day  ;  to  the  wonders  of 
f^eign  cDDntriea ;  and,  in  bet,  to  all  the  newspqKr  topics  of  ibe  day. 

I  have  myself  been  oblltied  to  answer  qucationB  in  the  Gemuui  Sud  Dntch 
achooia  about  the  navy  of  ^gland,  the  wealth  of  England,  onr  UMtrcfMlis,  ou 
colonies,  and  the  miaeriea  of  Ireland, 

Inatnietion,  or  amuaement  which  will  excite  ihe  schcAara  to  seek  instruGlion,  is 
sought  (Tom  ii\  Ihe  snt^eda  and  ^InsioTis  started  by  the  knon.  The  ohildren  are 
made  to  sec  the  end  of  inatmetion  and  the  object  ot  schoola  in  every  IraaoD  which 
ia  given  them.    Tb«  tescbcra  aneonrage  them  ly  worda  and  loolu  of  approvaL 
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righL  Cbariea,"  "thafi  ■  very  CDod  « 
11,"  ''well  dune  iDdead,"  u>il  (uoh  like  i 


"  yon  hiTc  eiplaioed  it  very  well, 

tioiu,  aljmiilate  the  obildren  ■•  if  they  were  at  ■  guoe.  Added  to  thit.  thic  the 
teacben  are  bo  admLrably  drilled  in  the  art  cf  teM^ing,  that  Ihey  perfectly  noder- 
Maod  bow  to  make  every  thing  «le«r  and  ocmpieheniiUa  to  the  least  intelligent 
acholar  of  the  olaaa,  while  they  are  ■>  wdl  ednoated,  that  Ihey  are  aUa  to  iSaa- 
tnte  each  leaaon  by  a  hnndred  iotereitiiig  atoiica  ot  deaariptkuia. 

He  aubjeata  of  initniction  in  the  primary  aohoola  vary  in  the  diSerent  ctanea. 
In  thoce  for  the  yoonger  chiidnn,  who  Iutb  only  juat  entered  the  achcwl,  they 
ore  omGned  to  Scripture  biatory,  reading,  wriliDg,  arilhmetki,  and  anging ;  but, 
in  [liii  ihtarafiT  the  dder  iduldren,  not  only  are  higher  and  mora  advanced  exerniea 
in  the  above  aalqeota  f^ven,  bat  the  aohdara  ksm  alao  German  hiMory,  geogra- 
phy, drawing,  and  mental  arithnietio.  In  thia  laat  anbjecl  cS  inatmotioD,  laoma- 
limca  Ibiuid  aotoiklalung  pn^reta  mtde.  Besides  the  above  leeaoDS  which  tho 
aohoalnmaten  Ve  obliged  by  lavr  to  leach  in  all  achooli,  the  children  learn  In 
reoita  the  most  beauiiful  of  the  Fsslms  and  the  finest  pawagea  of  Scripture,  sa  well 
aa  the  moat  oelebrated  national  melodjea.  In  the  higher  elementary  achanla,  or, 
aa  they  are  oalled,  the  higher  bDrgbei  aohoola,  which  are  opca  to  all  the  ohildren 
who  like  to  eater  Ihem  after  lesring  the  elemeDtary  achoola,  and  which  are 
attended  fay  the  aooa  tA  amall  ahopkeepen  and  of  laborera  alio,  the  ooarte  of  eda- 
cation  ia  mnoh  higher,  embredng  not  only  ■  otmliaaed  eieroiae  in  the  diSerent 
■ubjeota  of  inatrncQim  which  1  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition  to  theae,  geome- 
try, nniverial  biatory,  and  the  French  lattguoga.  No  child  ia  oiligtd  to  atleud 
theae  tohoolx ;  but  all  ara  admitted,  who  wiah  to  oonliDue  tb^r  education  there 
after  leaving  the  primary  achoala.  These  achoola  are  only  to  be  fbnnd  in  towns  ; 
but  each  loWD  ia  obliged  by  law  to  support  at  Itatl  one  of  them.  Hiey  are  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  vf  small  abopkeqier*,  and  oontain  also 
many  children  tmn  the  poorest  ranks  of  society.  ' 

The  method  of  teaching  these  snbjecta  generally,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  <^  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pror.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Maim.  We  will  now  give  from  Prof. 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  inctrucUon  of  ■everol  achools  of  different  grades. 
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The  series  of  Bchoola,  which  now  cluster  abotit  the  Orphan-houw  of 
Halle,  9re  called  al\er  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Fraolte  Foundations, 
and  embraces  Ibe  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  iostroction  terminate* 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  contains  a  "higher"  or  middle 
school,  called,  also,  a  "burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  yeare,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  '^renl  school,"  its  cotirses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  euul  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanicel  occupa- 
tions ;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaioing  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  year*  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
mixde  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  a*  well  a*  from  Halle. 
'  The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bocbe's  visit,  wa*  as  follows ; 


ogle 
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ttte  School  fiir  bofi '  350,  In  Ibu  olHMa. 

"        "      "   girli  350,  "        " 

Bnrg^  Bohool  for  boj*  600,  twelre  " 

'•            "       "  girl,  400,  ught     " 

Si^wrior      "       "    "  100,  <ix         " 

lt«al            "       *■  boji  150,  Are       " 

OjmonimiKirgTwninHtehoal  800,  rix         » 

Padigogiiua  SO,  fiia        •< 

Total,  B330 

In  tba  cMablUmmto  for  ednation  tlwTs  vera  M  the  mdw  tima,  in  the  orplua 
bouM,  114  bojn  and  16  giria,  in  tlie  ''^■■'■"g  wiioDl  SBO  boja,  and  m  the  pMdn- 
gopaia  80,  total  436. 

The  aclioal  which  the  boft  of  the  orpban-hotsa  in  nnoal  Mtend,  ii  that  salted 
the  "  bargha"  or  oitiictti'  achool,  aometiziie*  alao  caBed  middle  aohool,  Ita  ob- 
jecla  are  ihoa  defined,  fint,  "  »  to  train  the  una  (tf  dtiiena  hj  inatrnetioo  in  iMe- 
fiil  aoiouoe,  that,  at  the  age  of  fbnriean  jcsn,  thoy  m^  b«  in  s  Condition  to  be^ 
a  bsndlcniA,  or  other  trade;"  second,  "to  prepare  the  jn^ib  for  the  lower  dninca 
of  a  gymnaatiun,  or  for  the  claMea  cif  a  real  ichool,  to  soooinpUdl  whidi  latter 
porpcKi  Latin  and  French  are  taught." 

The  lairer  clawea  are,  m  bet,  than  of  an  elementary  aohoo),  and  the  boTi  who 
leave  the  orplum-haaie  at  fourteen,  are  inatmcled  eielmiTely  in  thii  eittUiah- 
nu'Dt  The  fen  who  are  leleoted  to  remain  after  fborteeu  go  to  the  I^tin  eehool  i 
Latin  and  French  both  are,  howeter,  studied  in  the  nppw  olaiwce  of  the  bn^er 


achool,  and  the  qttitude  of  the  oi^than  pnpilt  for  language,  ia  thua  pot  to  the  teat. 
The  aohool  is  diiided  into  fbnr  olaHei  In  refercDoe  to  the  pngreaa  of  the  pnpila, 
and  each  ia  anbdiTided  for  eonTenience,  with  a  teacher  to  vrer;  nibdiTiiioD. 
Tbua  the  aame  teacher  givea  isatrnction  in  aU  the  inbiecta  of  slndj,  to  a  elaas  «( 
bofi  nnmbcring,  on  the  average,  about  fifty. 

The  branch^  tau^t  are :  ijcrdsea  of  ^eech  and  Ihot^t.  Bible  history. 
Religions  instrnelion.  Mental  and  written  artthmetie.  Elements  of  geogc^ihy. 
(Kuowlodge  of  home.)  Raaditig  aod  writing  taaght  together.  Reamng.  Cal- 
IjgTBphy.  Storiea  from  histoiy-  German  grammar,  Ccmpoaitij^.  Gewrapby 
<yS  Uurmauy.  German  history.  French  grammar.  General  history.  Higher 
arithmetic  Elementa  of  geometry.  Bible  leaaons.  Christian  morals.  Chris- 
tian doclrinea.     Elementa  itf  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  sia^ng  and  drawing,  besidea  the  TeguLar  cUm  teamen. 
The  pupili  are  examined  pnrately  once  every  ax  months,  and  pnbliclj  at  Xaater, 
when  the  change  of  clanes  tsltEa  place. 

'Hid  ciercisei  of  speech  and  thought,  the  fint  nbject  on  the  above  list,  oonsd- 
tnte  Iho  breslting-in,  as  it  were,  of  the  child,  snd  t>eiitg  at  the  very  thredtdd  of 
iiutructton,  try  the  teacher'i  dull  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  moil 
ta«ch  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughta  are  eipreaed  in  appropti- 
Uti  words.  Pestoloni,  who  fint  practiced  npon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  atten- 
tion to  the  homoo  frame,  lu  the  subject  of  contemplation ;  otheiv  have  preferred 
to  bring  him  in  oontact  with  tulura,  in  gMietal,  bj  making  ample  natoral  phe- 
nooteiu  the  boaia  of  the  {ndnctiTe  kaania;  others,  not  saTmBikded  by  nature, 
made  man  and  Ua  dwelliiur  their  theme ;  othera  mirodnoe  simrie  leascms  00  ob- 
ieots  cf  natnre  and  ait,  which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  lauU  for  hia  exam- 
inatl<m,  and  on  whldi,  as  a  batis,  to  rear  the  aiqwratruutuw  of  natiuil  lustoiy, 
phyaios,  and  techn^ogy,  in  his  advanced  eonrw.  AU  them  ore  good  in  Eheir 
way,  but  inch  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to  depend  for  their  efficacy  npon  the  cir- 
eomitancea  of  the  schod,  and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  Ae  child  found  means  to 
tffij  hia  newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself.  Of  all  the 
plans,  when  the  schocd  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  reference  to  nature  prodnoe* 
tlia  biat  training  of  ^e  heart,  as  well  aa  the  mind  of  the  chDd.  It  would  be  hn- 
pmBible  to  present,  here,  even  eitmcts  tram  the  mmKRoa  worfca  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  eieruises, 

llie  Bible  history  and  religions  instrDctwn  next  reftrred  to,  are  principaUy 
g^ven  orally,  the  morale  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  events  which  it  describe*,  being  pnt 
Into  such  a  form  that  when  the  lacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  tho 
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ohild'a  hatidi,  he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  intemt.  TUf  Jiteti  t*  dia- 
metrically oppowd  to  that  vhich  employi  it  a<  the  b^icner's  horn-botA,  and 
from  vhich,  1  fuel  bound  to  lay,  I  have  never  seen  any  good  remit. 

I  ran  not  enter  into  detoili  in  regard  to  all  the  blanches,  bttt  mmt  be  -**'^*H 
with  Dotldng  two  whioh  are  here  taught  particulartf  well,  namelf,  reading  and 
writuig,  and  get^^raphy. 

Hie  reading  and  writing  are  tsnght  at  the  Mine  time,  aooordlUB  to  the  method 
of  Ibmiach,  developed  by  Scholta.  The  child  makea  a  letter  oo  Ilk  slate,  after  a 
01^7  npon  the  btockboord,  and  ia  taught  to  name  it  The  Genoan  langnage 
having  a  fixed  aoond  fur  each  letter,  when  the  aaoDd  of  the  letter  ha>  been  lesnted, 
not  its  oommoti  arbitnr^  name,  bat  the  loand  whioh  it  haa  in  oompoaitiaa,  the 
popil  haa  made  aooie  proffrcai  toward  koowtng  how  to  form  ownbinationi,  «hiah 
i>  the  neit  step,  (he  vowdi  being  placed  allemalely  before  and  after  the  oonaonant. 
These  coDibinaUons  are  first  written  on  the  ilate,  and  then  pronoonoed.  Tha 
next  eiurcise  oonsiibi  in  plncing  a  vowel  between  two  eonsonanta,  which  b  M- 
lowod  by  other  simple  ooniblDatioDa.  Those  being  clanfied  by  C«r^  lO"^!,  th« 
child  is  aoon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences,  in  which  bis  ideas  an  devdi^ied, 
•D  Ihat  the  meehaoical  operation  ot  vriting  and  of  reading  is  internnved  with 
iDlcllectual  eiercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  Uie  traeher  is  itraingljr  exhibited,  and 
■  prescribed  roatjne  of  instruction  would  tail  in  its  object.  The  written  letten 
being  onoe  learned,  the  neit  step  i>  with  the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not 
introduced  until  the  child  haa  felt  the  neccMty  of  it  in  his  huther  pn^rcas.  It 
is  then  a  relief,  and  not  a  task. 

1  saw,  here,  a  class  wliicb  had  been  onder  inatniction  fcr  only  nine  nwntha, 
the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentencoa  very  le^bl;  in  a  hand  of  mediora  siie, 
spelled  them  correctly,  and  read  them  distinctly. 

Tliis  method  of  leaminit  to  read  ia,  in  a  great  degree,  inapplicable  to  oar  lan- 
gtugo,  in  which  the  rowel  saunds  are  so  numcroos ;  but  the  uniou  of  reading  and 
writing  may  have  its  advantages.  TTie  characttts  of  the  ordinary  German  writ- 
ing ale  oamposedof  very  difiL-rent  Ibrmi  from  those  of  oar  roimd  hand,  and  which 
are  mare  umple,  and,  in  general,  angniar ;  heace  no  oonaidcrable  dexterity  of 
hand  ia  rcqiiirDd  to  trace  the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elemenloiy  Ibrma 

iaroqaired.    1  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  ; "    "  " — *       "'"" 

by  being  orantantly  practiced  in  thia  method  from  their 
aeqwred  a  veiy  striking  fboiUty  of  expressing  their  idei 

writing.  Hie  method  producca  a  fiieility  of  composition,  in  writing,  aa  Ihat  of 
''*'  '  ipeaking.    Hie  orphans  entering  at  ten  yean  of  age, 

rough  this  clsia. 
ction,  Ibmided  npim  Che  method  of  Peataloni,  proceeds 


do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  U 

He  geographical  matmction,  lb  _ 

B  BtriSy  inaaetin  prineifdes,  and  is  an  example  cf  how  much  may  be  done  by 


iari-iiBired.  1  saw  classes  of  children  often  and  eleven  years  old,  at  Zarioh,  who, 
by  being  orantantly  practiced  in  thia  method  from  their  earliest  isotmetion,  had 
aeqwred  a  veiy  striking  fboiUty  of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  ii 
writing.  Hie  method  producca  a  fiieility  of  composition,  in  writing,  aa  Ihat  ol 
Jaeotot  does  a  floelHq'  in  speaking.  Hie  orphans  entering  at  ten  yean  of  age, 
'  eral,  pass  through  this  cl 

•irtiyTiit 

ig  the  pnpil  prooeed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  folloving  was 
the  oimrse  d  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  sabject.  The  teaelier  drew, 
fint,  bxim  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different  objects  or  bodies,  a  dofinitjoa 
of  the  term  body,  then  led  them  to  define  extension,  dimenuons,  Ac,  and  tbm 
fumisbed  them  ideas  of  space.  Bonrbo  and  aunset  were  oaed  for  eatabjuhing  the 
position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room  was  d^tcrniined  in  refer- 
enoe  to  tfaew.  Then  oommemung  with  home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle, 
they  gave  an  acconnt  of  ili  looalitiee,  and  the  history  connected  with  them. 
Wideuing  henoe  in  circle*,  the  natunl  and  political  leaturea  of  the  aurrounding 
district  were  dewiribed,  always  indioaliDg  the  real  directions  of  places,  &c.  The 
pnpil  thus  grasps  every  step  oi  geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  hia  own 
boose,  rambles  through  hia  own  town,  makES  excnraiona  in  its  neighborhood,  seta 
out  on  hie  tniTula  through  his  htherland,  visita  foreign  parta,  sees  what  ia  worth 
aeeing  in  the  natural  and  artifioial  state  of  the  country,  fUially  learns  the  relation 
of  ila  parts  and  of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  ia  kept  up  from 
the  Ertf  to  the  last.  The  reverse  method  I  compand  with  thia  over  and  over 
again  ;  some  teachers  have  found  this  tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  tvra  systems, 
but,  judging  by  the  oompanitive  remlta,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  jwrferenco 
over  othen,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connecting  history  with  it,  hut 
enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it  improves  the  memory.  In  the  nppcr 
olsaea,  the  pupils  use  maps  without  namoa,  and  draw  msps  on  the  board,  marking 
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loMlitioi,  &e.    At  other  timei,  the  pkcca  are  indicited  bj  one  pupO,  I 

by  uiQtlier,  with  other  vBrUtiom  rfeiuraiie.     In  the  lower  cluica,  tbe 

were  frequently  repealed  by  the  whole  diuBjand  in  the  nppar  uloBKa  the  matnx)- 

tioa  wa*  mure  addreved  (o  mdiTldnali.     With  all  the  iiiherent  merita  of  thia 

Dietbod,  I  have  aeeu  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dnll  teacher. 

The  inductife  method  applied  to  any  brauoh  of  knowledge  requires  tiine, 
patiaioe,  and  aome  alcill  on  the  port  of  the  ksober.  The  routine  method,  or 
peaitiro  teaohiog,  ia  muoh  esaier  to  the  imtmator.  The  brmer  at  every  atep 
Aolblda  the  mind,  the  latter  freqoently  OTerburthena  it.  If  the  poBtive  knowtedge 
Boquired  by  the  GtM  ia  entirely  low,  Ibe  habit  of  thinhing  remain*,  while,  If 

quired  by  the  aeocoid,  there  ia  DO'"      '"      '  ~  " 

la  getunH  derdoptneitt  of  the  re 

A  paptl  whu  haa  pnq>erh  impi .   .  _  .     .     .  „ 

aqnirod  a  reaaooahle  knowledge  of  the  German  langnage,  of  reading,  writing, 
■od  arithmetio,  of  geo^fraphy  uid  general  hiMory,  wiu  be  bnuliar  with  the  h»- 
toiy,  tnorale,  and  dootrioea  A  the  Bible,  and  hia  general  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opnwot  wilt  be  audi  aa  befita  hi*  age.  U  etpeoially  indurtriona  or  apt,  he  wOl 
have  had  an  oportuni^  of  banning  I^tin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  hava 
a  boilitv  in  tangn^,  will  be  trsn^brred  to  the  I>tJn  echool.  It  would  aeran 
that,  it  be  have  a  peooliar  diapaalian  fir  mathematioal  atudio,  he  (bould  bo  aent 
to  the  real  •obool  to  pqiare  him  for  one  of  (he  higher  mechanical  colliiip.  If 
he  dkonld  have  had  tDia  advantage,  tm  reselling  (erenteeii  year*  ol  age,  he  woold 
have  added  to  hia  itaok  of  knowledge : 

Further  acqnwntaDoe  with  GiTman  and  French.  I^tin  and  Bngliah  if  ro> 
quired,  thoogh  not  reg^\ax\j  tanght  Biatory  and  gewraphy.  Natural  biatoiy. 
MathcmaticB.  Pract^  arithmetic  Fhyaica  and  obemiatry.  Bellgiim.  Im- 
proved writinK,  and  drawing. 

The  I^tin  atduot,  into  whioh  the  more  intellurent  pupil  now  aotnally  enters, 
oonibrDisto  theplanof  thePraaaiangymnaaia.  Thia  gymnorinm  haa  air  daBHB, 
divided  eaoh  Into  two  put*,  and  fomting  a  oonneoled  aerica  of  inatmotion,  one 
pari  being  aiz  monlha  behind  the  other,  eioept  that  the  pnpili  of  the  two  parte 
'-—M  aaaembled  to  liaten  to  the  aame  leoture. 


Mqnired  by  the  aeocoid,  there  ia  nothing  left  nnkaa  aome  improveme 
«nd  getunH  devdoptneot  of  the  reaawiing  powera. 

A  paptl  whu  haa  pnq>er^  improved  the  advantagea  of  thia  aohool,  will  have 


Iliebiwiobeaatiidiedare:  Beligioiia  inatnetion,  Latin,  Greek,  Fieneh.  math- 
MnMici,eleiD«ntaitf  phynoa,  history,  payobcJogy,  and  logic  Foeby  and  Aetorki, 
±nA  Hebrew  or  v.naiiah  aa  the  atadeut  may  acaire* 
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Tbe  Mowing  jAaa  orincrtraction  was  prepared  by  Dr.  HarniMh,  oua 
of  the  mMt  distiugiiiBhed  teachers  of  Pniatia: 


"nie  oonrie  ia  divided  into  two  psrta,  one  an  el  . 
rcligiona  inatntetkni,  arithmetio,  the  mother  tongue,  innfpng,  writing,  and  e 
<rin»  of  btdnotion,  tmgfat  ia  fcnr  daaan,  between  the  agea  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
Tbe  other,  a  higher  ooune.  taof^C  in  three  clanea,  and  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteendiyearairfageof  UM  piqrilil.  In  order  to  ri»  to  the  place  of  a  mm-oon- 
muaioned  oflioer,  the  pupil  moat  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  t^  the 
oloaaea  of  die  higher  sehocJ.  The  anbjeoti  of  initructjon  in  this  aohool  are :  relig- 
hnu  matraetioD,  arithmetic,  ainging,  the  German  language,  oallignphy,  geogia- 


Berent  branohea  are  arranged  aa  fidlowa ! 
FiBst.  Silifiait  bttinaiiim. 

Clm  vn.  Blbis  Karlcs,  pialnu  aad  lijmni,  ippropnwa  to  the  kmsd.    I'our  boon  pas 
CuiiTI.  Hl«lormfroBi[heOU«IiiiN«wT«t»iiiMi(,p(iMloii»of  IhshlKoiyoflitChiis- 
tiu  atjareh,  ejUflChlsm.    Four  houn  per  w««li,  _^  .       . 
Ckn  V.  fttadlnf  and  upluuUon  sT  the  BibL*,  tod  at  Iti  imiifuneDt.    Tta  foiptl  and 
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I*  MMOfT  tooooMMcdwItlillM  ftofnpbrof  itoBoIr 


Clua  IIL  Hon)  Inflrnetlog,  dalle*  la  flwl  tat  nua.    Tknt  huirm. 
Ciui  IL  lUvliBf  tlw  Bibte  wltb  commcnu,  lb«  pupil*  niftkliif  ftWnct*,    7^m«  Twur*. 
Clu*  1.  (Two  T«*r*-)    Tfa*  trH  J*tr  a  npeHtHW  of  Lalher'i  calccfaiiB-    Tbi  iKODd,  * 
biaorjoriba  CbnUandl^MBaatiaa.    Tlmahson. 

tmomm.  Arilhrntllt.    KlDliluidwrmmarllhgutic  ■nua#itafith(r,Ui>tUMn*dlMM 
■Obnkd  by  Uhdh,  and  Um  acaamcj  of  lb*  o«brr,  a»j  both  Ik  cuUit*i«L 

CIh*V]L  Tha  fmr  fniund  niln,  Willi  IhmpliM*  of  Bfor**  Bxatall^.    Applioitloa  lo 
qiu*IIOD*  Id  mifhu  and  mruuTH.    Tlirre  honn. 
Clu*  VI.  The  (WM  nilH  citFodtd.    Three  hoon, 

CluaV.  PnclioD*,  wiih*ppllulki>n*la  welftauudBKaaiin*.    TtamhoBn. 
OI*M  IV.  PraponioD*.    nim  boun. 

Clu*ni.  Thi  ipplkallaBa  of  pnponlon*  lo  qucilloiia  of  wel|ht,  ■tmi|th,  nhi»,ltliit, 
ud  tnornl  qoaDtiiy.    Two  hoar*. 
CtaM  IL  EimlH*  IB  pnctkal  ilcbn.    Two  boon. 
Cluil.  KeTicw  of  ihi  coune.    Fini r*!^, pnciical opmilaiii.    BecODd,  tbeor)' of  irltb- 


CluK*  vn  *  VI.  Pnclice  of  aonn,  (ibplHl  to  yontb  of  *  GheelfBl,  iRioDi,  mlUUiJ,  or 
nU(lou*c**(,  wlita  OD*  part.    Twnhean. 


FttnTH,  Jlwiiiy    In  lh»  lew  n-  «!■■■;■.  *  rudiow  in  r*»dldt.  Mid  In  th*  blffaer.  ih«  Wyl* 
el  ntdJBd  I*  UdnJtd  u>  capcclallj.    Piece*  lariiHl  pmiDUil/,  b/  b**it,  ai*  neUed. 

In  radlur.    Bin  hnn. 


<a*«in.  Bwllif  ib*Bib)euidiKttdiiulodlB^wlihib*Tl«w(asarr«etn«Ili«iBibli 

Und  of  conpodiioii.    Two  bour*. 

Olleill.  lt«dlB(n^inuMlMIn]  wiirla,in  and  oiit  of  Ihe  cUv. 

"' —  '  "— J'i|  eoollDned,  and  reclulloD*  from  wort*  preiioorij  read. 

vpJhvBiuf  WHtinf.    Thqe  may  b«  laiifhL  tofdher  Id  ibe  iBine  waja* 
warHliinnic;  Ibeleacher  la,  boweier,  allibnt/rD  Hillowbli  ownmeUiod. 

CbiaiVIl  Copflnfanilnlcarninlhc blackboard.    Four  hoara. 
OI**a  VI.  RopilH  oo  paper,  rnm  the  board,  and  dniin  buoka.    FDnr  honn. 
CIh*  V.  WritiBcfrom  npT-aUp*,  from  book*,  or  IhiB  dielaUea.    (PncUn  la  naUlnf  ud 
wrilinf.)    Four  hour*. 
ClaaalV.  BImllarueRlaeacoDllDDed    Poarboon. 

Cla*i  ni.  CiHirlnf  uaeful  papnx,  *ncb  a*  rrtl'Ura,  accoanta,  eoaUKIa,  dw.    Two  boun. 
Claaall.  Callfirraph]',  with  Roman  a*  well  *a  German  Irltrn;  pmUict  la  onhofnpbjl 
nadlBfor  leturt  and  douuneDU  In  Tarloii*  handwrlTlnl*.    Two  hoan. 
CI*hI.  CapflOfpaptn  relatluf  toUwaiaaBCCBieDtof  ttadiialMtloB,  aatpraadEal  IMn- 
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H  V.  The  nwa  HMoUiJ  pwta  of  plqaka  ud  BUnnl  liWa7.  II»  poplh  <^kliii  DOtv  of 
olV.  CompMiiimi  oiiTiTlaiunl^tcti.    LMlom nhUoc to elrU  ud  mUiiwrr  allUn. 


ClHi  tn.  RIMarr  eC  Pinali,  aod  drurlnf  of  siani.    Pgor  hnm. 
Cluill.  Ganent  feofnpbjf, particululj  tbU  of  Buropa-    Puiln(frein  pi 
'*i  fnnwibT.    CI'll  tfoirmphy  In  caBUclion  wiLb  ihs  lormn',    Fivs  baun. 
Cluil.  Unlrenil  biaarr-    one  reu  ia  dereitd  10  ■DcimT  uhI  oga  w  ■ 


D  pbjtica]  to  polH- 
Tba  ruuli^Dt  Mudlca  oolT  belon(  to  (he  blflicr  Kliaol 


CliHl.  Au|iulnlucewlthlhabf«vrlten.    ExmlKi  of  csnpnaUlini  w  anljetu  uken 


ClaM  in.  Dnwln^  (nm  eomman  cbjteu,  varrlnf  Iha  potllloiw,  A& 

Clu*  II.  Coprlng  asHcn.  or  dnwlnfi  oriDipIciiiniii. 

Clue  [.  AreblleelunldnwlDf  wlthiaglTuaieuU,  dnwlDO  of  liirallim,  &e. 

Dr.  Boehe  makes  the  following  remarlu  on  the  above  plan: 

Iharealtowed  mjvalf  to  praunt  Ihia  extended  pragWDme,  beonae  it«oiiT«^ 
inubriefaoompaaiM  ptMible,  exoelleot  idea*  of  the  lucoeaionofconnea  in  on 
cteiiMDlai;  nhool,  aoi  in  m  taduiioa]  oilnde  ichool,  (br  nuh  tbe  hJgher  acfaod 
nsM  h«  «Mwi4ered.  It  diMld  be  ranonbered  that  the  mun  pnrpew  ii  the  pre- 
paMtion  of  yoath  (or  the  mililaiy  aerrioe,  and  hence  that  the  wooIh  of  the  aervice 
are  eapeoiall;  ootmllei].  Anether  but  mmt  be  remembered,  namelj,  that  thia  is 
B  Lntbeiwi  whoa),  aod  therefore  the  religiooa  inMnietion  ia  adapted  to  the  par- 
tienlor  viewa  i^thst  ohnreh.  Ilka  eowaeaTniofab  of  the  third  o^aa,!  moat  ny, 
however,  aeemB  to  me  oat  of  iti  place,  lor  although  our  dntjea  to  God  and  onr 
neighbor  are  of  comae  beat  learned  from  hia  Word,  ;et  their  incolcation  b;  pre- 
oept  and  exam[de  can  not  oommence  too  eu^. 

In  the  arithmetNal  oanrae,  tha  nuion  cf  mental  and  writtan  artthmetio  ia  Bhao- 
hdolr  eaaentkl.  The  gradntk»i  appeara  to  me  good,  and  the  ifipliation  to  qaea- 
liona  c^  eommon  life  girea  n  leat  lo  anch  itudiei,  Bttainabte  in  no  other  way.  Tbii 
theory  of  arithinetical  proonaea,  bowerer,  abonld  aooompuijr  or  IbUoir  mwe 
nearly  their  practiosl  aoqniaition.  Indeed,  if  they  an  taught  aa  they  onghtto 
be,  by  induction,  Iho  theory  goes  with  the  practice. 

If  the  youth  et  Annab  org  take  (he  same  pleanu^  in  the  exerdaea  of  aong,  from 
the  elemenU  to  the  completion  of  the  muaical  oourae,  aa  theae  of  the  aclkiol* 
Mtnally  auperintended  by  the  author  of  tba  project,  the  anceeaa  wUl  b«  com- 
plete. 

The  CMmectJon  of  ixthography  and  writing,  eapeoially  if  oombined  with  early 
reading,  ia  natural. 


The  exerciK*  of  indnetion,  which  In  the  lower  t\tmii  are  wdl  dmwu  out, 

*    '  '     '         '       ppropriate  tnwb  in  the  foorlh  olaaa,  and  m  the  geogrs^uoal 

M  do  not  rMniu  Id  it.    "Bka  qnten  in  both  tbme  branchea  i* 


rather  qmthetiMd  than  IndnctiTs.  lliere  ia  a  Brest  tonptMica  to  break  away 
Irom  tUa  method,  into  that  at  glTlng  poailiT«  matraotion,  team  the  apnmtly 
greater  rapidity  of  progre»  of  we  papil ;  ttxaa  teadiera  have  abandoned  tt  alto- 


gether, na  loo  alow,  ihoo^h  nltimately  to  their  eoat,  M  sfipesrad  li 
where  I  hod  an  opportunitr  of  oompnring  the  reanha. 
The  writing  ia  preoeded  by  an  introdnctory  cotme  of  drswii^  whidi  nd^lt 
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with  ««ietknt  «Aat  be  to  ezlcBded  m  to  bmiudi  ont  into  oomplito  eoann  «f 
drawing  ind  writing. 

A*  ttiN  jJan  nmlti  from  an  extended  eiperienoe,  tbe  Dambar  ol  hoan  of. 
inatraatioii,  per  week,  ni  nrmnij  to  uaure  ths  remit*,  ia  mn  imporUuit  datom,  bihI 
M  mdi  I  hare  retwued  it,  wbeBerer  it  was  iuKfted  m  [he  origiiul  ^ugramme. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOIS  OF  BERLOT. 

The  capital  of  Pnuiia  ia  w«U  mpplied  with  public  educatiooal  ioali- 
talioM  of  variom  grvdea,  Iroin  the  Krippen,  (or  mere  nuneriea  for 
ehildreo  nboae  perenta  are  obliged  to  labor  away  from  their  homea  for 
their  daily  euppMt)  aod  KleiokinderbewahraiiataltBD,  (or  iDaiitutiooa 
for  the  care  of  children  between  two  and  four,  resembling  iclaiit  ecboola, 
but  ttot  doing  much  in  mere  inatmction,)  to  the  university,  with  ha 
departmenta  of  law,  theology,  medicioe,  and  pbiloaophy,  and  schoole  oT 
prepatatioQ  lor  gardeoing,  agriculture,  commerce,  tmdes,  and  the  me- 
chanic, and  fioe  arts.  OfthcM,  ne  have  selected  for  description  a  few 
which  belong  to  the  deportmeDt  of  primary  education  as  understood  io 
this  country,  as  well  aa  tno  which  rank  abroad  with  secondary  schools, 
but  correspond  to  tbe  grade  of  public  high  achoola,  as  now  organized  in 
our  large  cities,  as  parti  of  their  systems  of  public  inatructioo. 


The  elementary  ecboola  of  Berlin  are  not  organized  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction;  they  are  partly  private  and  partly  public; 
some  of  them  are  intended  esclusively  for  the  poor,  and  are  supported 
entirely  by  tbe  city,  aod  others  are  private  esUtblishments,  in  which  the 
tuition  of  such  poor  children  as  attend,  are  paid  by  the  city.  In  the 
burgher,  or  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasia 
and  real  s^oola,  there  are  classes  which  belong  pn^rly  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  1827]  Mr.  Reichelen,  member  of  the  scliool  council, 
devised  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  class  of  schools  for  poor  children  in 
Berlin,  difiering  in  some  respects  from  ihat  adopted  io  tbe  kingdom  at 
large.  From  the  document  embodying  this  plan  we  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  organization  of  the  schools,  and 
illustrating  the  differenoe  between  thcae  acbools  for  tha  poor  and  our 
common  schools. 

Allhoogfa,  in  the  middle  olsas,  the  oo-operatjcai  cf  the  parents  and  tlie  infloenM 
ol  Suniliea  may  be  depended  c«,  the  ocatiary  bcdds  with  children  of  the  lowest, 
whom  it  is  often  MMwary  to  withdraw  as  much  ss  pesuUo  ftixn  the  balefbl 
inflajimn  of  tbe  bsd  exMnpla  of  tbrar  parents.  In  tbe  case  of  these  i^ii''r"ii,  tbe 
eiertions  of  the  school  are  wholly  iinwiltcifl 

hi  the  new  orgsniTatimi,  tbe  (wo  leiea  sboald  be  sepsraled ;  whioh  will  ncit 
hutess*  the  emense,  ptof  ided  tha  scbooli  be  so  pn^rtioned,  aa  that  one  com- 
plete aoboid  abaU  eootain  two  dinaitHu  hsTiug  ■aren^-five  each,  one  fitr  b>^s  and 
oaatoiffAi  these  two  diviaiima  forming  bat  ooe  parnh  sobotA  for  Ihies  hnndnd 
dtOdrea,  in  one  baiUing. 

"Rte  apeoial  oharaoter  U  tbe  instnution  pn^wr  tea  pom  obildreii,  ia  defined  In 
these  two  words,  pragn  and  Wert. 


#■ 
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The  idliiMti  of  iiwtniatlon  tar  the  fint  dav  atxitald  be ; 

1.  For  religion  :  the  Bible,  csteohinn,  the  poutjrc  tnitlM  oT  Cbriituuul;. 

3.  Pw  tha  GernuHi  language;  Itngnage  eonridered  aa  the  Bxpnanon  of 
Ibought ;  the  mnt  genera]  ralea  of  grammB',  olw  and  intelligible  pranianaaticii, 
reading  and  ortbngnipbj. 

3.  WribDg. 

4.  Arilhtnetio,  lo  fraolimi  and  the  mle-af-lhree,  inolnitTe. 

5.  Singing,  and  partianlarij  eierciwa  in  aaorcd  obonJ  mnijo. 

For  the  Hoond  Glaaa  of  hoyi,  the  moal  oeneral  ekmenla  of  ^e  Jtataral  lueDoea, 
of  gaographj,  and  natknial  hiaiory,  aa  v^  ai  the  dement*  of  geometty  and  linetr 
drawing  should  be  added. 

For  the  aecend  olao  of  gtrli,  inatraetim  in  aeedle-tmrk,  ktutting,  fto. 

For  boya  of  from  six  to  ten  yean  of  age,  fint  abaa,  tvaty-eii  lenooa  at  one 
hour  cAoh  per  week,  fhun  eight  (a  eleieti,  and  ttom  two  to  four,  erery  day  ( 
Ihue: 

3  boon  (dt  rellfloDi  inMrueiloo,  (prlDclpiHr  lumlliM  rrom  tha  BJble.) 
13  hour*  lor  lb*  Ofrnall  hn(ui««,  pmnuBclillon,  nujlnf.  oRhofnphy.  As, 
S  boanforuittunMic;  3 lor  ihtdauu^udlTliiiw.  uidSlbrineDliliiriDiDiMk. 

2  houn  for  Hlnglnf ,  {wiLtaout  cdUDIlDI  tbo  vcm  nnf  tX  (be  bcfliuiiiif  lac  end  of  each 


iheatrsMD  liii(uiJK,  rodluf,  (nmBu 
OB  Itac  iliiu  will  Iq  ibe  bead. 


B  old,  twen^-ai  Iwon'  Imiwm  • 


3  hoDnfcrrrn(ton,o»ri'*tlTatnmIha  Bible] 

7  houn  fat  ili>  acrmiin  LuDiiun. 

3  houn  Git  irirlimetlc,  on  Ibe  ilatf  and  miotallr. 

S  huDn  br  riDflnf . 

8  JuHire  Jbr  aKdle-wurk,  Ad, 

S(  lioDri,  front  ■l(hlio«leTcn,>od  from  two  lalbur. 
The  K«cml  daaa  of  giria,  ftwn  ten  tu  foDrteoi,  lUi^-tvra  hoan^  W 
(  hnon  (or  rellilan. 
S  Iwnn  lor  rb<  Otmaii  luiaaf*. 


8  houn  let  DMdk'Worfc,  As.,  0o  tb«  afl 

SB  houn,  from  tight  to  Imtrt,  ud  from  two  to  Ibar. 

A  ehiU  dull  be  in  a  ocnditian  to  paae  from  tha  fint  <itm  to  llie  aeowd  aa  aooa 
a*  it  can  read  wdL 

It  mmj  perhap*  aNm  atraaga,  that  in  tlUa  plm  of  at&dy  no  mantiaD  ahoald  ba 
made  of  the  tjae  devoted  to  exereifea  of  the  memory  and  the  mental  pawn*. 
Bnt  the  oommitlee  baa  oonaidaed  that  Iheae  eiennaca  are  induded  in  the  ooDraa 
of  itody,  whioh  kaepa  the  memoly  and  tntelleot  oonatantly  ill  aotion.  The  Ibmobb 
hi  AeOennaa  langtugewiU  alwaya  f araiah  anraaaa  of  tUaklndi  and  in  eliarily 
BohoolB,  Aare  all  othets,  it  ia  tieeeanty  to  amid  whatarer  it  ai^erflnona. 

The  children  of  the  loweat  dwe  ba*o  genenlly  raoeived  an  ill  bait  from  the 
example  al  (heir  parenta ;  tha  itrioteat  ^nii^ne  ia  thareiire  raqaired.  Order, 
neatDCH,  aotiTily,  prompt  obedience,  are  by  do  meana  the  leaat  importaat  lUap  a 
ahild  baa  to  kani.    The  kind  of  InaBiutioD,  the  gravity  of  tha  matlea,  hie  dnu- 
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tidiMM  to  hi*  vvSi,  ttt  at  (katat^hm  >  kAiA  grouDd-work  ftir  diadplia*.  Brt 
rigor  ii  Knnetunca  necowary ;  lod  in  ■  ■obuol  for  dia  pour  »p«<uJI;,  dteeipltM 
■hoold  ba  ioBexibk  in  osh*  of  dbardw  or  iadotoMe.  Uut  let  the  mMUn  Dsrer 
fcrgrt,  that  (he  aevFrert  mcanm  of  <U«)iplltM  ■hoold  be  pcrradod  by  ■  nntf- 
DMat  (^  ttaiaroem  and  lore,  whioh  chatbe*  (0)11  to  Imptore. 

Ilien  HB  aeroi  ercning  aohoola  in  fiarKii.  It  will  be  anfBoteiit  to  iiititBts 
three  idm«  of  Bl^  •dbdan  esoh,  Wo  fbr  boy*  «Dd  «««  fi*  giifa.  The  three 
■hteat  and  mart  Makiai  palkh  nhoohiiMten  ehall  be  eoglgnl  to  gin  frooi  doht 
'in  the  eveniiig,  far  wMh  they  dull  be  paid  • 


Nficioa* 

[BChM^ 


AgreaternombcTOfeiKntngKhMlBwillbeopaied,  if  they  are  (band  lobe  wi 

Before  entering  npoi  »  dettil  of  the  eipenaa  which  the  oitf  miMt  bear  i 

Mpport  of  foutHa  pariah  obwi^Miioob,  we  will  mention  the  tiryilight  re' 


diari^  aeiioul  «»di  pupil  mD  f«y  a  fee  of  one  alber-graebeti  (.about  Gve  fetth- 
ing>)  ■  moath,  in  order  not  to  nolate  the  princi^,  that  every  ^ber  of  ■  bmity 
Ii  boood  to  oontribnle  Hmethiiig  lo  the  schod,  even  thoogk  he  ihonld  claiui  lor 
hie  eluldren  the  fttor  of  a  gratnitwn  edncstioo ;  for  the  exactiw  of  Ihia  tiifiiog 
payment  doee  not  take  from  the  ioMmotion  it*  grauitona  charaoter,  and  thii  Im- 
peroeptlble  oharn  prodaoea  nererthdeia,  in  a  Kbool  of  three  hundred  children, 
tfaenmof  130  Utabir,  (18X.) 

%  AnHKigrt  the  pocr,  many  who  are  onaUe  to  pay  the  terma  of  priivle  aohoob, 
ean  neverttaelaa  very  well  giTC,  bendca  the  groacben  per  moDlh  fix*d  by  the  min- 
brter  of  publlo  iDatnolian,  ■  further  lOTn,  Taryiogthini  fiTegroaohen  aia  minimun, 
lo  ten  as  a  unximiim.  Out  of  three  hundred  children,  ihia  woald  apply  to  at 
leaat  a  fifth ;  and  the  minimum  Bre  groaeben  lor  «ity  children,  will  gire  ■  rere- 
nue  of  130  thaler,  or  1680  Ibr  the  fbarteen  eohoidi,  <l3el.)  Tbi*  eunwrdiMiT 
flind  (AitAiUft-fiind}  maj  be  ttipnprialed  to  (be  malnleniiiea  of  the  e 
achoob,  to  the  inalrtMition  of  children  of  •  higher  (daaa 


achoob,  to  the  inalrtMition  of  children  of  •  higher  (daaa  who  have  Mien  Into  por- 
«r^,  and  to  rewards  or  peniiotu  Ibr  acbocdmarten  in  IMr  old  ase,  or  to  methada- 
b^ical  ooDnei  tor  thor  improTement ;  ao  that  die  town  woold  have  do  odier 
eip«i»e  lo  support  tbao  that  of  the  (buTte«i  perish  obarily  ■ehoob. 

S.  Fioally,  tfie  doiudon*  whioh  the  generality  of  the  ratiMD*  may  give  to  the 
■ehooli,  but  which  nan  not  be  calculated  on  here,  will  Ibrm  another  reeouroe  far 
imprarement  in  the  edDcatton  of  the  poorer  rhiiin 

lift  exeellaieeofaachocJ  depends  entirely  upon  the  master ;  the  eboioe  of  Ihc 
maater  ia  berdbre  a  matter  of  the  firat  importance.  In  a  ediool  far  the  poorert 
daN  aqteotaUy,  where  erety  thing  ia  to  be  done,  and  where  the  mMter  hM  eon* 
■tautlTtaatmgrieagiinat  thepernicionBinaoence  of  the  family  and  compaoiooi  of 
the  cnBd,  be  imciMwr  poasw  derotedneai  to  hla  calling,  paticnoe,  knowledge,  an 
■ptttude  and  taale  for  teaching ;  and  with  all  theae  qn^itva,  that  nr«  diiiDteroI- 
edneaa  irtllch  iDdoeea  peneTetmnge  in  a  career  at  once  humble  and  nnahering, 
and  diat  eodurjng  aerenity  of  aoul,  that  pioos  seal  which  akme  ean  socure  pros- 
perit]'  to  a  iduMl. 

The  marten  who  are  esamioed  and  doctered  capable,  shall  beaf^ittedfi^lifa) 
nevenhelesB,  in  ceae  of  negligent  or  misoondnot,  they  shall  be  dismiaed  witheut 
appeal,  hj  an  order  tKMi  the  town  aulhoritiee,  appraved  by  the  sobool  board. 

CkuT  riioaM  be  taken,  that  whenerer  it  ie  poMibte,  the  wWee  of  the  aebatduMU- 
tera  abatl  Inatraet  die  Utile  gMt  hi  needle-work. 

The  Iminediaie  superintendenee  «r  eaoh  poor's  aobool  shall  be  specially  confided 
to  a  aommitlee  wmaWting  nf  one  of  the  dergymen  of  the  pariah,  nanied  by  the 
town  Bohool  omnmittee,  and  a  member  of  the  admlnariraiiaa  of  ihe  pocr'i  fhnd, 
dnrifed  npeoially  wHh  die  impaelioB  of  the  eiMtfnal  boatMH  of  the  sehooJ. 

liie  atpreuM  MnMrintendmoe  TMidea  irith  the  poor^  adminlrtralkiii  aad  tha 
town  ashool  oommttlee,  of  which  Ihe  SladtSelaUnitA,  or  te 
4e  town,  thtS  alwaya  be  a  inembtr. 

TheandermastefasMlbaaatjerttolhebeadmaalera;  die 


ogle 
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IBM,  tlM  ehoiM  Md  npsrinleBdenoe  of  (he  mHtm,  the  admintftnliaD  et  thM 
■dkool  fond*  belong  lo  Ibe  adnHaiHralioii  uf  Ihe  poor. 
TIm  efawi^  )wBM  of  Mob  qouter,  tha  elcrgyiDu,  ind  the  offioer  oliuged  irilk 


1.  The  admimoD  of  papik. 

S.  lite  oaaim  oflbe  ittaBdaaoa  at  Ihe  nbooli. 

S.  Tha  departure  of  Ibepupik. 

4.  Tba  BBDoal  npoMi. 

I.  Aa  then  will  be  fbnrleen  pariiJi  oharit;  ■oboob  reqniied,  the  town  vil]  be 
divided  iato  fcorWcn  aehool  irwda,  oc  diaUwU,  eeoh  baTUig  •  oomplele  •chool, 
(boy*  and  girbL)    AH  panoIa  linog  in  eaoh  diatriot,  ihill  api^y  to  the  cbotily 

tollMaabooL 

Thi*  adraiviODahall  lake  |daoa  general];  at  two  period!  of  t]iey«*r,  Eaetcr  and 
Miohadmae,  at  the  eommenoeineiit  of  the  ooorae. 

Hie  effiecv  dull  determliM  wbethw  the  child  dull  be  admitted  gntniUndj, 
(alwan  psju^  OM  cnaeben  per  niontfa,)  OF  be  nude  to  pa;  &ca]  Ste  ID  Un  nlbn- 
groetttm,  wlueh  wiU  fcrm  the  eittaofdiuary  fund. 

Una  mm  ■hall  be  paid  in  ■dvaoce,  Wo  monlb  to  month,  lo  an  officer  of  Ihe 
duriq)  baard  olwaen  Ibr  thii  parpoee,andihallbeaddedaK!hmontb  to  theaitnt- 
wdmary  f nnd. 

WbMi  (he  nnmber  of  pnpila  fixed  for  each  dan  of  boys  or  mrla  (eerentj-five) 
didl  be  oocaplele,  no  more  ^mll  be  sdmitted,  and  •pplitjaml*  riiall  be  aetit  to  the 
nei^tboring  •ottoob. 

i.  Tlie  regnlsT  attendance  at  the  aohool  ihall  be  an  olqeot  of  tpuM  Ooutnd 
a>d  the  moat  aotiTe  vigilaDoa;  far  tbia  ii  Ihe  aooroe  ttma  which  flow  all  the  ad- 
ranlagee  Ihe  acboid  can  prodnoe.  It  wontd  be  very  fbrtnoMe  if  pareDla  and  ohil- 
dm  irere  alwaje  wiUiw  of  Ihemaelvea  to  fteilitate  the  meaeorea  adopted  to  Konre 
NRBlet  Mlcndaiiee  at  tba  aohook.  UnbappU;  llua  ia  tuH  the  oaaa,  paitionlarl;  in 
gnat  dtiea.  Allbon^  it  m  UmoitaUe  lo  be  Ibraed  lo  nae  ooutnint,  it  ia  almoat 
alwaja  nceeNtrr  tooonHnenee  witli  it;  ibot^^h  in  a  town  lo  popolom  aa  Berlin, 
it*  eofbreenHotia  attended  with  mnob  diffionl^. 

In  order  tn  draw  to  the  achool  all  the  ohildien  of  an  age  to  attend,  the  aohocJ' 


The  poor's  «ainmiMaii,  or  oae  of  ili  memben,  dull  eend  tar  the  parmia,  and 
if  the  OMoeei  are  imnffioiKit,  dull  warn  and  threaten  tbem.  Knry  three  montha 
a  litt  liull  be  made  of  the  parenta  wlia  wIU  pay  no  regard  10  the  repealed  remrai' 
aMneei  at  tha  eomminion,  and  tha  poor'i  adminiatrBlion  eboU  then  tutie  reooaraa 
lo  mean*  of  miamint,  oonlbrmabl;  lo  aeotion  46,  of  title  XIL,*  in  the  lecond  part 
of  the  geneial  code,  whieh  adjodgea  the  peoallitii  lor  Ihia  i^oae.  Aa  an  exam- 
ple 10  MbcfB,  it  would  be  wdl  lo  poblidi,  fhtm  time  to  time,  a  liat  of  the  pareote 
who  dull  have  been  fined  Ix  not  aending  thdr  ohOdren  reg^darly  to  acbooL 

Bat  it  ia  not  eooogh  to  inaore,  ae  fer  aa  peaiJUe,  thia  ngnlarit;  in  the  children 
who  «ome  to  nbool  i  athff  fnewofce  ate  needed  to  leciire  that  no  poor  ahild 
wbaterer  be  depriTed  of  elementary  initnietion.  In  great  oilia  there  are  atwajs 
a  eocwidnaUe  number  of  oofiiriaiiale  peraoiw  who  here  no  Sied  rendenee,  who 
are  ahHling  abool  erery  quarter,  every  monlh,  and  often  cTery  day.  We  ne  only 
one  wa*  of  eoming  at  tboee,  whioh  ie  thia :  to  oommtmioato  with  all  the  privaM 
eMabllahmealB  irf  etemeDUry  inatmotioa,  that  are  not  onkr  the  direMian  of  the 
town,  and  to  wraiiga  that,  at  a  certain  thne,  all  Ihe  primary  acbocrimaaleM  in  the 
town,  wilhott  aMeplion,  iball  ddi*ei  to  Uteir  p^tila  a  oartiflcMe  of  aUendanocL 
Ihafcffnof  wUohihallboprmtodandaenllaialtbaiebaolB.  Tbe  paranta  aball 
be  obfigad  to  diow  thcae  cenSBcalea.  At  tha  Mma  period,  the  mimwipal  pidiM^ 
at  OMDOlWatlt  oboeen  froai  amoog  the  oiliuni,  dull,  by  the  aid  of  the  oniaaa 
laUea,  efieot  a  ganerd  and  ■mnltaneooa  inapeoliali  of  the  whide  town.  Tke  IJit 
of  the  parent!  who  dull  not  ba*e  d>own  the  certifioatce  of  aUendanee  at  mihod, 
wbtU  \m  made  op  in  eaoh  diatriot,  and  they  dull  be  aammooad  before  the  eorree- 
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tlocMl  pdiM  and  fined  mxxt^g  to  law,  and  oompelcd  to  ralcr  Aelr  ohUrM  ll 
the  (ohoola. 

The  eiMutkiii  of  ludl  a  iiimiiin  tniBid  dcnbllea  depend  mmh  od  the  nal  at 
Ote  aotkiritiea  iatriwted  wiih  it )  but  difficnitiea  Aoold  not  deter  na  ban  tba  ft- 
formance  of  the  ncred  dntj  of  TAiDedying  »  deptorable  an  sviL 

3.  ThelawreqiiinstWtbei[Mtn(3tkmoftbeK)(Mii)ldiciahllMeaatisacd,Klita 
the  dergf  mu)  obaived  with  the  euminatkni  of  (he  obildtea  ifaall  deem  them  lat 
fi^cnlly  eulightened  od  the  lubjecla  moat  itnpenant  to  a  Mtional  bans  of  thdr 
elaH.  Ho  tiled  a|i^  will  therefore  be  oamed  at  wluob  they  aball  qidt  the  aobML 
Thia  will  be  determined  by  an  m^ier  frooi  the  nMBter  t^  Ae  icboot,  and  Ihe  doN 
gyman  ohaiged  with  the  iperal  irapection ;  md  aiiMW  Bolhii^  nperflnoua  will  be 
taught  in  aoy  pariah  poor'aaoboa),(hia  dedrioa  wyl  defend  ^oo  the  ehltd'a  hai* 
log  profitably  gone  throDgh  tba  ooune  of  itntnioliaD  of  the  eohotd,  and  aequred 
thoM  moral  qnalitiea  whion  ill  inflaeDoe  oOght  to  have  prodoeed. 

Il  win  in  geoer*]  nquire  at  least  rix  yran  fiilly  to  aooomi^ldi  the  end  of  an 
bteUeotnal  and  moral  edooation.  Thus,  the  greatee  part  of  tba  children  who 
enter  at  ai  or  aeven,  will  b«  nlfioienlly  inatnicted  at  thltteeo  to  quit. 

The  leBTJng  of  the  Khoot  shall  take  plaoe  only  at  two  period*  of  the  year, 
Baiter  and  Michselmaii,  after  a  public  examination.  At  the  end  of  thia  eaunioa- 
tioQ,  the  eoDlcaiHtioal  iupector  and  the  master  of  the  sobool  diall  make  a  list  of 
the  pupib  who  may  quit.  There  (hall  be  delivered  to  eaoh  a  oerlifitate  of  depart- 
ure, the  liirm  of  wliich  shall  be  printed  ;  and  the  OKat  dMsgaidied  ahaU  reoeive, 
bj  way  of  eDooaragement,  bocAa  sailed  to  their  oapaeity  ]  the  expeoae  will  b« 
defrayed  by  the  eitraon^nary  fund. 

It  wonid  also  be  very  uefU  that  the  eltheni  should  be  bound  nndET  a  penalty 
not  to  take  into  their  aerrioe  at  apprentiae^ip  any  el^  who  had  not  a  eertifioala 
either  of  departure  or  of  attendance. 

4.  The  annoil  reports  of  the  ecytledsidotl  inspecttir  and  tba  offioer  of  the  cbar- 
Ky  board  will  serve  to  moaaiire  the  progresa  of  tlM  schoob.  Tbej  shall  treat  of 
the  iDteCDa]  stale  of  the  eohool ;  of  the  iaatmotion  sod  diacipline,  as  well  M  the 
hoDsehotd  axpenaea  ;  and  shall  point  ont  hnperfeotlMis,  to  tbs  raiaedy  of  which 
the  poor's  adiuinistntian  and  the  acbool  board  studi  direot  their  dfbrta. 

Dr.  Boehe  makes  the  rollonmitr  remariu  on  thia  clasa  ofachooU  in  1833: 
There  are  at  praent  nine  pnblie  elementary  aehools  in  Ihe  otr,  hot  if  the  elann 
were  oonfined  to  soenty-Gve  papili  each,  as  □rlgiDally  intended,  fborteen  aidmala 
1,  according  to  the  celeDlatione  of  Mr.  Rnobelen.    The  nomber 
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of  pupils,  hawever,  in  eharge  of  a 
thereby  impairing  easentially  the  el 

The  mastera  rec«Te  fixed  salaries,*  the  feee  which  they  oolleet,  being  paid  over 
to  the  aohool  committee.  Of  the  two  schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin,  whnh  I  vla- 
hed,  one  came  up  to  the  raqnirement*  of  the  law  in  the  bcanchea  vt  instmotion, 
eioept  in  the  iHniasion  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and  Datnnl 
history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  hrancbea  were :  1,  Bdigions  instmcliaa. 
S.  Rrading,  3.  German  language.  4.  The  geuRaphy  and  UMory  of  Pmisia. 
5.  Aritbmelio.  6,  Elements  ti  gocnietry.  T.  Weights  and  meaaaKa  of  the 
oonntry.  6.  Natnral  hiatorv.  S.  WritiDg.  10.  ^nging.  In  none  cf  theaa 
Bchools  k  the  phynoal  edDostion  of  the  pupils  attended  to.  In  each  there  is  a  girls* 
aetuni,  separated  from  that  of  the  boyn,  and  giring  amilar  iaatmotion,  except  that 
a  portion  of  the  time  is  ooanpied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

Acoording  to  mle,  these  sehools  should  have  two  olaaaes  for  each  sex,  tbs  head 
master  teoelung  the  lint,  and  the  assistant  the  seoood  ;  in  one,  bowev^T.  the  two 
claasee  were  sabnliYided,  forming  four.  Tbe  lowest  oIhs  Inum  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  sobool  tf  two  dasaea,  the  lower  contained 
popili  troai  MX  to  nine,  and  eroi  ten  yean  o(  age,  and  the  upper  olaia  pnpils  from 
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dgkt  tai  nhie  to  twdve  ami  tbirttfn  jetn.  Thi*  cUvwod  reqnirc*  Ih*  nnian  in 
one  titm  of  pupil*  in  very  difiereat  Mssea  of  progrcw,  aod  render*  wniulttDeoM 
kacbiDg  alauitt  unt  of  the  qaesiiaa.  Tlie  luwer  claa  hu  twenty-ni,  and  (h* 
vpper  tolrty-two  to  thirty-Gmir  hoon  of  instriralioii  per  we«k,  Uie  former  having 
ODC  honr  Ion  pvr  day  ihao  tha  laiwr,  which  ia  ■  girad  anwigemeiit.  There  ia  a 
ahort  intHrTBl  of  rtoaw  in  the  moruug  eieroiaoi.  1.  Tlie  reh|pu[is  iuilructiun  oon- 
liita,  in  all  the  schools,  of  Uiblu  hulor;,  colecluini.  and  reading  the  Bible.  The 
■eboob  are  Ibr  PruUstaola,  and  tiie  Lutheroa  catecbiim  is  uaed.  2.  The  rending 
li  tanght  fay  the  phonic  method.  In  manj  aohoolo,  the  reading  board  and  letter 
bioclu  ore  uaed  ;  in  ddb  of  thuae  whiob  I  vinled,  writing  voa  taught  with  reading. 
Bxeraiaca  of  thoughl  aiid  tpaoch  are  inlonroTed  with  the  elemento  of  reading. 
The  reading  book*  arc  tarioua,  and  combine  progreaiTe  inotmution  in  thi*  branch 
Vith  inoideutal  inturmalion  in  morals,  the  biitory  of  the  coantry,  history  of  the 
church  and  of  sect*,  biography,  geography,  natural  biatory  and  elementary 
physicH,  grtiDmor,  &o.  This  incidental  method  ii  however,  for  from  giving  suBio- 
UDt  inMTuctioD,  uolca  combined  with  Ibe  direct,  though,  by  keeping  it  in  view, 
the  exercises  Id  reading  are  prevented  from  degenerating  into  mero  lessons  of 
soonda.  Ji'rom  the  bot^Es  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  antboriljea  to 
be  Dsed,  the  oommittee  of  any  pBrtiunlar  scbod,  after  comitiiting  the  master,  adopt 
BDoh  as  they  please,  and  when  Ibe  teacher  wishes  a  cbaoge,  he  appliia  to  the  soma 
BOthorily.  llie  list  uf  approved  books  L*  always  anffioieollj  large  to  admit  of  th* 
exeroiae  of  the  mdividual  judgments  of  the  tuasler  and  cotnmiltee.  The  analyna 
of  words  and  seulence*  ia  attended  to  in  these  sebools,  and  eiereisea  of  inductint 
are  practiced,  especially  where  younger  maatei*  from  the  teachers'  aeminarks  nro 
employed.  As  the  method  of  leAching  depetida  principally  upon  the  matter,  it 
sometimes  Tories,  even  in  the  same  school.  If  the  precise  routiDe  were  laid  down, 
the  spirit  would  be  ditferent,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given  to 
tha  teaober  which  determines  the  charaoter  of  the  school.  It  may  be  slated,  how- 
ever, that  the  instrnotion  is  either  simullaneoos  or  individual.  3.  The  German 
leqaire*  no  special  remark ;  it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy is  tau^t  l^  beginning  with  on  outline  of  geucrBl  geography,  referring  to 
m^H,  and  learning  Ihini  botdca.  There  k  a  great  deficiency  in  the  inipleinenlB 
for  teaching  this  branch,  5.  Both  mental  amT written  aritbntclio  are  taught.  In 
one  of  the  schools,  the  ground  work  is  ]mi  occordilig  to  Pestalozd's  method,  and 
the  extent  of  the  eourse  ia  to  the  single  rule  of  three,  inclnaive.  Some  of  tha 
pupils  acquire  great  fadlity  in  mental  arilhme^o.  6.  The  geometry  cvnsisia  of 
the  elements  of  ibrm,  accwdiug  to  Pestakmi.  T.  The  weights  and  nieasnTea  «ra 
taH^t  aa  iu  oar  acboida,  by  oommitting  tables  to  memory,  and  not,  sa  in  HoQand, 
by  actual  rderenca  to  tbe  atandards  ihemselres.  S.  The  writing  is  tangfat  by 
copying  from  tn^nary  cop;  boards,  first  on  the  slate,  and  then  on  paper,  lie 
Uackbcaid  ia  naed  in  some  caaea.  Wrilini;  Ihim  dictation  is  resorted  10  for 
onhagraifiy.  The  profioienoy  in  this  branch  ib,  however,  only  tolerable.  9.  Vocal 
mnaic  ia  tanghl  by  note,  and  particular  attention  ia  pud  to  cbnrch  muaio.  The 
Bcliool  is  begun  and  ended  with  a  paalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with  prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporeal  punishment,  ihon^  It  is 
allowed  in  extreme  utaea.  The  individuals  of  the  ctuacs  retwn  the  same  places, 
antes  in  oaaea  of  groai  neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment.  These  places  are  in 
aomc  schools,  regi^cd  in  the  u[^r  clnssca  by  a  writing  lesson  at  the  end  of  the 
nontb,  in  which  oorrectneaa  in  apelling,  as  weil  ta  neatness  of  handwriting,  are 
takes  into  the  aceonnt 

la  addliion  to  the  elaae  of  elemenlary  achoois  above  descnbed,  there 
are  at  Berlin  many  tnore,  pobiic  and  private,  numbering  in  1850.  over 
twenty  thousand  pupils  under  the  age  oj'  fourteen  yenra.  Many  chil- 
dreD  or  this  age  are  al«o  to  be  Tound  in  the  burgher  ai^hoola,  as  well  aa 
ID  the  biver  clasaee  of  the  gymnasia  and  renl  schools.  The  burgher 
srhools  embrace  a  wide  range  or  studies  and  methods  of  teaching,  from 
which  teachers  and  cominitiees  in  our  own  country  can  derive  tnaay 
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vahiaUe  hinta.  Allhougfa  iinpreMed  vrith  oome  geoond  chnnustorittiea 
by  the  law,  they  differ  according  to  Uie  different  eircuiDBtences  of  the 
population,  whether  ia  a  large  or  a.  amall  village,  or  whether  each  ia 
complete  ia  ita  ovra  courae  or  study,  or  made  preparatory  ta  aome  of  its 
clawea,  to  eotmnce  into  a  gynmasia  or  real  achooi.  There  are  upward 
of  eighty  schoola  of  tliia  grade,  Dumbering  over  eight  Ihouaand  pupils. 
We  give  deacriptiona  at  several  of  the  moat  diatiagUMhed. 


This  it  ft  burgher  ■chad  irf'ieoent  «a<iibliihine>it,  looated  In  llie  Dorothean  qoar- 
tet  of  tha  town,  from  whkib  the  achooi  takes  ila  name.  Hie  pnpila  are  admitted 
at  ail  yean  of  ase,  and  may  remain  until  aixte«n,  when  they  are  prepared  to 
enter  a  buaineaa  life.  If  intended  for  a  profeosonal  ntreor,  they  pan  from  tha 
BMOud  claaa  to  the  third  at  a  gyimiMiani  or  ^-smiDar  achooi  at  about  fourteen. 
At  prcaant,  there  ia  no  Aral  olaaa,  but  thia  deoclenoy  ia  to  be  *uff  lied,  and  it  i* 
intended  that  s  popll  of  oapaoi^,  who  baa  pased  Ihrongli  iti  ■todiea,  ihall  be 
wepared  for  Ihe  aeooad  olaia  d  a  ^ymnaaiuni.  In  thii  caae,  private  leaaona  in 
Gteek  moat  be  token,  and  I  abould  judge  that,  vheo  eatobliahed,  thia  daa  will 
be  oompoaed  only  at  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  »  aa  lo  pdai 
to  a  "real  achooi,"  ot  to  ■oma  "teohoioal  solicxil."  Many  pnpila  are  notnally 
prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  olaaa  of  a  gymnaainic,  and  the  conraea 
bare  been  is  part  adapted  to  thia  purpois.  The  certiScato  of  the  fint  oIoh  at 
thia  achooi,  aa  of  others  of  ila  grade,  girn  the  privily  of  olaiming  bat  one  year 
of  military  aerrice,  and  qualities  tor  employnicnts  in  Iho  sovemment  bureaux, 
which,  however,  do  nut  in  general  require  a  Imowlcdge  of  Latin, 

Ihe  Bchod  oorudata  of  a&at  300  pupila,  arranged  in  five  cUoce,  of  wbtoh  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  the  loweat  two,  have  oounKs  d  one  year  each,  and  the  otheis  of 
two  jeara.  lliere  ia  a  head  matter  and  four  regular  teachcra,  besidea  four  naiiit 
snta  or  apedal  mastera,  who  sre  employed  daring  p«rt  of  the  Mihool  bonis,  or  in 
IcMlung  partianlar  anbjecta.  In  the  lower  clonea,  each  master  tenches,  in  gen- 
eral, the  whole  round  of  aubjecta  in  which  his  claaa  is  oooupied.  In  the  upper 
iiliiiai  a,  the  tesdlels  are  confined  to  a  few  anbjecta.  The  arrangement  i^  this 
nistter  is,  however,  at  the  discreUon  of  the  director  or  head  master,  who  varies 
It  as  appesrs  beat  for  the  interesta  of  the  school.  In  aonie  of  the  daaaes,  there  ia 
•  apecul  master  lor  religious  instrDOtion,  whioh,  however,  ta  not  nsnol  in 

llle  Duthoda  of  instruction  in  Ihia  achooi  ore,  in  genera],  most  eicellent,  and 

I  was  partionlsrly  strook  with  the  small  nomber  of  text-booka  employed.    Thia 

Is  not  peculiar,  however,  io  this  e^blishment,  bnt  is  a  feature  in  every  good 

school  in  Germany.    The  master  ia  expected  to  be  ao  fully  iroboed  with  hts  anh- 

and  expert  in  his  art,  as  lo  be  able  to  impart  knowledge  prindpallj  ondly  to 

,inpils,  and  in  auoh  a  way  aa  to  adapt  it  U>  each  individual)  bnioe  books  are 

ohiedy  required  for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  ia  poasible  to  an  extent 

which  no  routine  system  with  books  wonld  permit. 

Tha  following  stateinenta  give  the  oourse  oCDstrnatlon  in  detail : 


C 


The  aloriea  allnded  to  in  the  oourse  of  the  aiith  and  fifth  ckaaes,  are  the  moat 
remai^ble  biographies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  atoriea  are  ohiefly 
narrated  by  the  teacher,  tivquently  in  the  words  laed  in  the  saered  volome ;  and 
in  the  fbnrtb  olsss,  these  same  hirtoriee  are  read  in  the  Bible  ilaelC.  Tlie  nan>< 
tiona  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  varioua  eiphmstory  remarks  and  illnstrationa 
of  the  history,  the  naloral  history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  Bnbjeet  of 
tha  narrative  being  tbns&miliartu  tha  pupil,  he  ia  interested  by  the  besntilU  •!»• 
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flkiXf  cf  tbe  kogo^  of  the  Bibta,  whjoh  otbcrwiM  he  night  fiul  to  peroefn, 

■iiuM  his  attention  would  be  engaged  with  the  inoidenta  about  vhich  he  wai  read- 
ing, rather  than  vith  the  atyTo.  Tlie  iCgdj  of  the  Eiidencea  trf  Chrintianity 
would,  H  awma  to  me,  be  man  toitMa  lo  the  age  of  the  fint  than  of  the  aaemd 


Jmporuat  put!  or  cTTnolou  nplalPHl  bj „^ 

Claie  IV.  BiereiKi oTelrmoJofj.    ReedlDf  froma  Eexl-book.   Biortaa Hunted fonrriUen 
eirrctM*.    OnlHfnpbleil  EzircTaH. 
Claa  III.  OnmniuleiJ  uttjiU  of  •nlniece. 
Clui  II.  Tba  luiiB  eontlnocd.    Orltlwl  irrUHa  u*nlMi  and  dMiniplloni. 

The  exereieea  at  apeeoh  and  thought  are  admiraU;  omdneted.    In  tuaohii^  to 
read,  the  letter-box  and  oompositum-baard,  are  iiaed.    The  loweal  olon  ia  dinded 


•efix^ 


hiohided  under  the  title  of  "  Qennan."    Dieaterweg's  read- 


MlV.  Rafolir  ttriM  ud  other  paiu  dI  ipMcli.    nvndilUm  of  Qedlcke'i  icHllal 


Althongh  tbe  JjUin  ia  began  vlih  the  (bnrth  tiam,  it  wlU  be  aeen  bereifter, 


■mall  praiion  of  the  tuna  of  eaoh  week,  and  aa  braa  m 
id  to  thoae  who  '  ~  " ' 


tal  onltnre  ia  oonoemed  to  thoae  who  leaTe  off  thla  itudy  at  fbnrteen,  I  can  not  aaf 
that  obeervation  indioated  ita  DtQitf.  On  the  oontrvy,  an  imperfeot  knowledge 
i«  aeqiiired,  wUoh  eui  prodooe  no  good  cfiect. 


Cuea  V.  KuRiHe  Id  rtadlnc  iDd  Inni 

CImjb  tV.  Aiulliarj  «Di1  trfa\Mr  Ttrba. 

ClmllT.  IrtTfuEv  tvrtH  »Dd  FuJeian  ibfliifwA[  prflaniui.    numa  nnnpiirDiiitfaa, 

Cfm  a.  Hon  diOkiUi  pirti  of  ibe  Fnneli  tniomir.    Miuw  FampUliu  compWed. 

CIamVT.  The  four  fronfid  niLea,  with  nDDiNnup  loonethoDiaDd. 

Clan  V.  DenomltiWa  munlxn,  and  prepanlaTT  uerclaca  ia  fracUona. 

CIhb  IV  Fnatoo*. 

ClaaallL  Pn^nloaa,  *<Ih  Ihelr ■pplieatlona. 

Clua  Q.  Eleneeta  of  alfebra,  iDToTulJoD,  and  erolotfoit. 

CI*M  V.  Kefolar  SfHrea,  Ac.  fron  ttie  elenuDta  of  (eomelr;. 

CImmIV.  Lines,  ufief.iDdiiiuwIet. 

Claialll.  (^nleauid  Folffoiia.    Manannlkni  of  plana  llferia. 

OMalL  amlluiijraf  atnnai*e- 

The  geometry  ia  here  introdnoed  earlier  than  in  the  aeminarir  eohool,  ana,  in 
gcDerd,  the  itiidiea  of  the  fifth  <daaa  qipeor  to  roe  tatlier  too  mooh  diTsrHfiad  tar 
their  age. 


CbMV.  Eaewledfe  of  borne.    Tbedlairlet.    TtiepnTlDe*.    TlHlcla(do 

Olaa  IV.  Oeeant  nofraplv' 

Vlaaa  Dl.  PrIiuipaJ  couurlea  or  Enrepg. 

Claaa  II.  Eunp*  man  la  pamcular. 

Ike  knowledge  of  bove  inolodea  an  aaeonnt  of  it*  hiatoiy,  ita  m 
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u  gMgraphy  Ibllowi  the  plan  •Irasdy  deMribed  b  die  bni^ier 

nl  Tl«r  of  (hi  onnlBiponui  UMoitEtl  «T«nti,  wUh  Ihi  «nd7  of  pntlCB- 


the  genenl  hbtwy  n  Tstlwr  ■ 


Snwina  of  bodies  In  ekruiaD. 
Sottdi  boBDded  by  pkne  Hmm  (Bd  «nt|)it  llnat. 


SlNoiNQ  »  tensht  by  MT  Id  the  two  loirer  oluMa,  and  by  note  in  tha  upper- 
he  excoatjon  bj  the  leaind  oIim,  whicb  I  heanl,  wm  esMlknt.    The;  iang  in 


part!  and  by  d(.-. 

The  ibilowiog  table  ahowa  Ihe  time  deroted,  in  ichnd,  during  die  week  b]t 
each  otaaa  to  the  KvenJ  Hibjecta  oT  inatraction  : 


Keligiona  Inatraction,    . 
German  huogimge,   . 

Freooh, 

Arithmetio, 

GeometiT,         .        •        •        . 
Natonl  Hiatory,  .... 
Googrtphy,       .... 

Writing, 

Drawing,      ..... 
Sieging,    ..... 

Total, 


*  The  book  (Dibwlflnf  Sehmkll'i  i 
bj  E.  p.  PnbodT,  BoUdd. 
I  Six  Iwun  orih>  iDSructroD  callo 


to  ma.  End  bur 


[lonlii|rl.>nt<. 
ij'.ndbiBorji 


id  erdn«lBt,hubMD  iruulMcd  isd  pabllibsd 

cm»n,'-irr  (levtilflliallieililh  cku  to  laniii« 

lacd  nnder  rbe  tltla  of  "Knowledg*  at 
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KEHINARV  SCHOOL  Of  DEiRLIN.  i4Q 

The  three  higher  olanH  hitt,  as  ihown  by  thp  tjible  jnst  giren,  eix  honfs  of 
rccJlolioo  pvury  day,  exofpt  Wi;c!ncS[l«y  luiJ  Salurdny,  which  are  lulf-holidflji, 
and  (ID  which  llic;  have  but  four  Iniun.  Thu  lowget  cUus  hua  bat  fivi^  hours  for  I'uur 
daya  in  the  wetk,  and  three  the  other  two.  ITib  inureoaa  of  Bchwl  houra  in  the 
upper  olanes,  ii  manifivtly  a  proper  amuigement. 

Thiit  dIMribatJOD  of  time  iinigns  to  laugnage,  inoludlDg  German,  Latin,  and 
Fritich,  oinety-eiglit  honn;  to  Kienoca  and  the  kindred  braochea,  nundf, 
aritUmctic,  geomctr;,  natnrsl  hiitory,  Keognipb}'  and  biatwy,  «^ty-two ;  to  the 
branchc*  whidi  specially  edooate  a  part  of  the  kdk*,  while  they  have  important 
nppli<»tioa>  in  allci^lilb,  ai  writinf;,  drawing,  and  ajnging,  fbrty-«ght  hours,  and 
to  DHirali  and  reUgion,  eighteen  boon. 

The  burgher  achool  connected  with  the  teachers'  cerainary,  recently 
established  t?  educate  teachera  for  the  city  •chools,  preoeol  several 
modiiiraiHins  oC  ihQ  above  course,  both  in  the  onler,  and  extent  to  wlijuti 
the  atudies  are  punned. 


This  u  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  ISii,  and  attached  to  the 
Tuiclicrs'  SeminniT  of  Berlin,*  taking  ita  nHtne  from  tbia  connection.  Iho  school 
Lifurboja  only,  and,  like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  tu  prepare  for  the 
thb-d  cUes  of  ■  gymuoaium,  aa  well  oa  for  entrance  into  nctivo  life.  The  sanis 
teacliera  give  ioatmcLion  in  this  adjool  and  in  the  acminnry,  being  assisted  here 
by  the  pupila  of  the  anminary,  to  whom  Uiis  aervoa  aa  a  achooi  of  practico. 
Tlicre  ore  loai  r^ular  t«acher«,  besides  the  director,  and  alao  mooters  for  draw- 
ing and  sininng.  , 

Tlie  pupils  ore  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  eiz  years  of  age.  The  time  of 
year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are  six  clssses  in  the  erhool,  the 
lower  four  of  which  each  retain  the  p^ili  if  industriuua  and  tntulligunt,  a  year. 
and  Ihe  two  upper,  each  two  yenra.  Tlio  whole  eourso  thus  lasts  eiglit  years. 
Fifteeu  ia,  however,  tlie  usual  age  at  which  tlicwe  who  do  not  pass  to  the  gym- 
e  the  ecbonl.    The  average  uamber  of  pupils  in  each  clasa  ia  tbirty.f 


Every  month  there  is  a  private  oirunhi.ition.  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers. 
it  winch  the  parents  may  attend.  Every  three  moDtlis  the  pupil  receives  a  nule 
of  prugress  and  conduct,  to  be  handed  to  liis  parent*.     Formerly  a  printed  circu- 


lar was  sent,  containing  iiilorniatiim  in  tbc  form  of  on  nlwlract  from  tliB 
kept  of  recitBti<nis  and  conduct.  It  haa  been  found,  however,  much  mw«  effect- 
ual to  give  a  written  atatomcnt  of  the  character  of  the  pupil,  deriveil  from  the 
scliool  journal  inasmuch  n*  it  iiiaures  more  certainlv  the  attentioa  of  parents.  At 
Eii^ter,  a  public  exumination  is  held,  and  those  wlio  have  made  a  proper  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a  liiglier  claas. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whree  parents  desire  It,  may  stndy 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  teoclier,!  during  the  time  cmvidered  necesaary  for 
the  proparation  of  the  leseona  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  tho 
studies  of  the  school  ia  made  by  the  director. 

1.  RiLioioii  IniTaecTKii^BlUe  hldecr.  UMorr  of  lbs  Cfanreh  and  of  tfas  BebmaUiiD. 
PnilHiaiii  i;ui]cliiani. 

Capiblllly  or  ,  -  -      ,-  -       ,    -     . 

I^Un.  DrtAoRmpliT^  t^ywo^ofj,  and  Ihe  elentRila  of  iynlsx.  TrvaalnUoa  d  ■»  iiirj  i^im 
Buihor  (CijmplluA  >Vpo«>  Inlo  ijcrHian,  or  oT  ao  ettf  Cenuaa  author  ttilu  tjalln.  It)  Frynctt. 
t, — ._._.  _... !.__,.,._  ._  .L ._..  _  _. ^  !»,  Mill  la  wiiU^ cumpaai- 

,    PiHlIln  and  HoaUve  qnnUtlci.    Iiini- 

..  ...... .^_,  ^pUcMtma.    (c|  Nmiiml 

IB  DciBtkburboDd.    Gviufal 


ami  tor  li\v  Iwu  hufKer  c1'(a4ci  Tour  iluilan  viJ  nny  ce 
Isr  LWdiiTD  and  a  haifnpls  Tiir  Tuel  dtirljuj  Itis  wml^r. 
t  Tbo  lee  Rw  privalB  sudj  l>  fijur  doUan  ami  fiftjr  e 


ri,5,t,7rjM,G00glc 


W  Hhto.7. 

DnngtiM  at 

It  will  be  foqixl,  autweqaenllj.  th&t  T  have  token  reading  out  of  thi*  eliM,  and 
placed  it  be^e  the  Oennao  language,  to  vhieh  it  u  aubaidtarf,  and  where  it  it 
_i 1  !_  ,t^  preceding  ediouL 


Id  regard  to  the  methoda  of  aoTTjiag  out  thU  eoune,  the  foHowing  rule*  are  ' 
laid  down,  and  after  eareftillj  rMing  the  leboal,  I  can  teatifj  tha>  ttiej  are  AiUt 
obaoTTed.    Indeed,  Chia  ia  one  of  the  moat  interesting  eataUislunenta  which  X 


•Bw,  from  the  livaliDSM  and  «ctiritj  wbicli  \ 

The  pHnciple  of  induction  i*  uud,  aa  far  aa  practicable,  in  all  In'anchei ;  tbu^  in 
the  earlier  eiercisei,  an  object  ii  presetated  to  the  pupil,  who  ia  led  to  notice  it* 
peculiaritiei,  and  to  eiprew  hia  canccptioni  of  them.  Ha  pasiei  Ironi  otgecta 
which  are  known,  and  eren  iuailiar,  to  th«  unlmowa.  DokDown  objects  ar« 
illustrated,  if  possible,  bj  DlO(lel^  and  the  nunea  of  the  parts  are  taught,  and 
^eir  uiea  or  propertiea  ezaroined.  The  pnpil  pmceeds  fint  from  particnlara  t« 
g«nera1a.  Subsequently,  the  order  ia  reversed.  He  ii  made  to  understand 
vhsteTsr  he  is  required  to  remmnber ;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  pcesiUe,  ratbet 
than  to  be  taught  direetlj. 

Historical  and  similar  subj 
Hie  pupil  ia  led  to  express  hi 

mere,  tberefcre,  than  is  abaolutelj  necessary  for  eiplanation,  or  to  induce  st 
ble  answers.  Self'SZertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  oonatantly  encouraged. 
He  ia  taught  to  observe  whatever  ia  bterestins.  Imitation  of  what  ia  Been,  and 
r«petition  of  what  is  beard,  lead  to  origiua]  tbooght.  Thia,  however,  is  to  ba 
expected  only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  beoce  the  teacher  mnat  be  aatlsficd  to 
allow  soma  to  learn  what  Uhers  have  found  out.  The  common  mistakes  of  over- 
burdt<ninx  the  mind  with  positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teach- 
ing, are  lo  be  avoided,  aa  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development.  Hie  teacher 
muat  be  able  to  ninke  his  aubject  interesting,  and.  therefore,  should  know  how  to 
Communicate  it  without  a  book,aod  to  elicit  the  knowledge  T>f  hia  pupil  by  proper 
questions.  It  is  the  mental  actiTitjof  the  pupil  which  will  detenuiue  the  meaa- 
ore  of  his  success  in  afler  life  ;  and  hence  this  activity,  rather  than  positive 
knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  aa  the  object  of  the  iiutrucfiun  at  sdiooL 

In  regard  tu  thia  hut-named  principle,  although  I  consider  it  applicable,  in  ■ 

EE'at  degree,  in  elementary  edacatiou,  yet  it  appoara  to  me  that  exception  must 
made  of  the  cases  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the 
•chool,  and  to  whom,  theretwe,  the  kttowleilge  which  they  will  have  immediate 
occisiou  to  use.  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  education  effFCtive.  Ik 
general,  where  tbe  mind  may  be  cultivated  by  different  studie^  choice  diould  be 
made  of  those  most  L'kely  to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career, 
espedally  if  hi*  edncaticai  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have  time  lo 
DMsCer  the  complete  circle. 


OsB IT.  Tbna horn.   TtwOklTsBlaiaenllna  awnsconMledbna.    Hhidi 


r  Christ,  lo  Ihe  psftod  of  bla  inprisoniiMBl. 
■part  far  luanlng  Has  gsographr  of  PalMkiu. 
imniUed  lo  menorj  aad  eipldasd.    Gaartfh 

bWuiT  oTUm  ChrMlu  Gburcb.  UHtteiilariT  a 

" ■--     "   rtow  or  UiB  fllblo.    ConiiBl 


'I.  Fmrhooia,    EtHtlH  of  apMdi.    Slnrla  Bomled  to  tba  chlldmi  sbiI  npealMl  to 

lAsm.    Afler  leanilna  to  wrUa,  Ihese  stortsa  *ra  wrfUnn  upon  ihs  alil*. 
i.  Four  bouia.    £xerclsH  a  orthograpbT,    Eiymuloffy  beguo. 
V,  Fonrbnun.    gwclM  ta  mihwa^ii snd aqle,    Emrji irsek  a  tton co^potftM k 


nmNABT  8CB0OL  or  ^BLUr.  4ei 

mtlmnl. 
(Mgteal  ampoitllM.  whkb  t  tomitii  daring  lb«  wdUUmn.    Hj^ti 

.    CooipailUoa  <n  bWerici]  tDMcM.    Bmvi  wriUa  M  bum)  ud  («• 

DTI,     DadanknB  of  docuib,  wlfBotlrat  md  prmoQiii  leanied.    Enmpla 
bf  bdut,  And  oUion  wrliMd  ■«  ut  «ii«rd«A  •!  borne.    AEuilttwf  v tfta  oofr 


ChB  m.  Four  keuni    Oiiid|ib1nb  of  idjaellm.    Baiglir  nrta  (Dujngilad. 

Uia  IL  Fuur  huiira.    Imigulv  Tsita.    Hynlu  begun.    TnoUUoa  (Tom  LuLo  I 

Cnir  vcrkPui  enampon  gienlH  )•  wrlaan,  wtakfe  Iha  HMtan  ccr 
bOHUb    CmgHH  Nspos  nod  anl  ganunnl. 


Ow  L  Tgur  boura.  Whuni  eisKiH*  or  Lamml  dUBnllT.  Titita*  dkUMd  wd  Inrasd  br 
hivi.    Vonun'i  GhiriM  Zll.  r»d. 

OibTL  Four  bonn.  PncUod  irilhiHUe.  Ttaa  ttandmHotd  opintkiai  tusU  with  mmtan 
(Wn  ODB  lo  OH  bandrndt  Inl  ncDMOn  ibn  «[ili  blocki,  uid  itlcnrud  vUk 
Oiruiw.    EnrdaM  pc^Mrad  U  feooH  Iwke  ■  wosk. 


Dnnben  W^M  and  m—uiw  nndilnid. 

ClM  tlL  row  boon.  Tka  l!w  tisiBd  Mtai,  wUh  taakH 

Ctaaa  11.  Thraa  boiin.  Barlidoa  of  Ui«  aboiw.    ButoodlmN 

tlan  L    Ibtm  bom.  In  iba  Hnt  lur  pndloil  aritbinMH 

tacUosa.  Etanaaia  o/algBbn.    HnMilsebn. 

GlOlimT. 

CbH  IV.  Two  boon.    Tka  aaaanllal  pnpanlDiy  exardaaa  la  ten,  Id  eooaseUon  wUh  dirnvtn^ 

RudlloeuLt  Mplllmiil. 
CIh>  in.  Two  houn.    Pnoks  In  Ibe  poatUoBof  polDla,dnwiBg«f  llnaa.iii0ea,  fJatMlcnnat 

Claaa II,  TwobDWr.    l9aiDgMa of  faonoliT pnv<r, lb*  poliil, llae, aaclaa,  bia^laa,  tad  mai» 
ur«  of  Mnlirlit  Ikoca*  aoribeea.  and  oonloDla. 
-    -     -      ~  - ■  ■  - "-■ '— .    Etwt  BManaMib 


CiMi  DL  Two  houn.     Knowledge  of  boon.    BerUn  ud  lla  eoTlnn    *«S«i7  of  FtoMno. 
PisTlnreofBnndanbui;^.    WuBinarr  ncbnkal  tMiM  pplaliiad,  aa  bi»lionM,Tar- 

Om*  D.  Two  bonra.    Qoogmibj  or  Pnaita  and  Ramuj. 

Claal.  Twuboun.    (iciiisnl  (oc;gnpb|r,  puDsnlarljr  Unnipa  nod  Anxrlea.    A^nKavganatillf, 
ADia  and  AuinlU  ntj  brieAy. 

a>«  IL  Two  faoun.    T1«wofimlTinalbli>An,bloBnpfalia)nlliarlbBiciininnlaflaL 
Uaaat.  Twahonn.    Flm  iw  aalTena)  bJaiofr  coiaplEtad.    fSnoa^JfraBiiHiirfetatmiiJ, 
ud  puUenlBrij  of  Fnwla.    Tbe  moat  InpaRani  InTBottoa  and  dtwturtaa  an 


wotda^    na  papUa  i 
■^-Inakini  i« 

lU  being  I 

naJU.  Twohonn.    I^nlca)  laading  bc(nn. 

ruled  brthe  poplk  In  Uiolrawii  wonh 

wILTwoboim.    IMbiakial " " ' 

MLTwobom.    Se^l^of 


„ogl. 


gunitARr  bcboul  or  behur. 


■  VL  HTsbaqn.    1 


CIihT.  FIVBhoun.    WriUngurGemui  chinOm  oootliiiinl.    KoouMtei* begun.    COpTlDf 

ftwo«bootnuboo».— '■■■ '-'  —' ■ " ■— 

OtawIV.  FBurkoara    WiUU^to „ ... 

!■■  Dutn  oow^ttp*.   Two  bgon  vflUH  ttoai  dieWlgB. 
GlHiiannghoiin  l&nnlHorC^lV.anilineil.    Puplk  who  witte  wtU  an  i 

writs  wUIkhU  Hnaa.    Wriilnf  wlihuiu  iii^tw,  ■eeartlng  to  pwifriw 
ChB  IL  Two  bom.    Emdn  owUnOBd.    MuM  ot  lb*  jMplk  MH  woboU  IIm^  « 

OmtL  Tb*wilUeaK»naH>kaDUi«ril«nrUg*nt*H«  aui>lD*d,M  hohIiIb  tta  cb 
Itaa  budwriUm.    No  ipseul  kwn  ire  giTU.  * 

Duwiiia. 
ClHilV.  TwDhooa    Dnwli«ilnt«btUm  lo  TVlndlncUomudof  ni 

loadiflniU!        ■         "    ■ 

III.  Tirobuiin.    I 


Once  durii^  the  monung  there  u  an  intervi]  for  ^ 
oT  tlte  school,  and  the  pupiU  are  directed  in  tbeir  e 
cuunter-Dutrchiiig,  uid  the  like,  by  one  of  the  teitcbem 

The  couTM  nDU-ked  out  in  the  RiregoinK  pnsnunme,  w  nr  m  ii  aziencu,  eeems 
to  ma  veil  adapted  to  educate  the  mord  and  InteUactual  faculties,  aa  well  u 
the  acrwes ;  to  uire  mental  yigot,  wliile  it  fumi^ei  informatioa  UMful  to  the 
in  after  life. 

Iliere  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  reli^oua  butraction,  eren  aa  int^idad 
ir  Protestanta,  iihich  may  be  remarlied  in  the  Sfth  and  third  cla»e%  the  object 
of  wliich  I  do  not  understaad.  In  other  respect*,  Then  sectarian  instructkni 
taa,j  be  given,  as  in  this  scboul,  irhere  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denraninatiou,  the 
course  appeara  to  ba  gnod.  The  manner  of  communicating  the  instruction  bj 
'—a  and  lectures,  renders  it  verjp  effbctive.    There  are  in  all  the  classes 


■■« 


J  explained  in  the  programma,  and  it 

-writing.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  thej  should,  tfarou(^  all 
the  danes. 

The  l^tio  Itingunge  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  gyninaeium, 
in  the  noaiencluture  of  natural  biatory,  the  businesa  of  the  diemiet  and  dniwis^ 
■ud  perhaps  to  use  the  language  of  on  occompliBbed  teacher  in  one  of  the  hi^ier 
tovn  schools,  "  because  such  always  has  been  the  Custom.'  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  course  of  this  achool  over  that  of  the  other,  consideraig  the 
time  of  twenty-seren  hours  deroted  to  It  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in 
tile  other. 

The  French,  bosidea,  combining  with  tbe  Qennan  and  latin  to  give  the  doe 
proportion  of  inCelleclunl  culture  from  language,  is  introductmy  to  the  courses 
in  the  rool  scboolj,  which  are  parallel  with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the 
polytechoic  or  other  special  sclioola,  as  Ihu  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  is 
prncticnlly  useful,  too.  to  the  sbiipkeeper  and  tradeaman  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,andwa\  probably,  Amnerly  mure  so  than  at  present.  IIh  I^tin  language 
{a  begun  in  the  Tourth  cbiss,  or  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  tbe  FreiKS  lan- 
guage ill  the  third  class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hour*  ■  week,  until 
1  year  afterward.  Those  language*  occupy  torty^even  hours  per  w>ek,  dnring 
the  entire  period  through  which  tber  are  biught, 

Hotbing  can  ba  belter  than  the  fuundatiou  hud  for  arithmetic    The  pnpb  *ra 
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«ig*g«d  a  year  in  practical  ariUunetio  bolbre  Otvj  art  iotroduced  to  a  ioawl- 
fld^  of  abBtroct  Duiubert.  HabiU  of  thought  are  giraa  b;  limple  eierciMS  ia 
meatal  arithmotic.  The  ejo  a  eolistcdto  aid  the  mind  by  computing  vithcubei^ 
•ooording  to  the  msthod  in  tlN  achools  of  UoUaod.  Wntton  Biithmette  relierM 
th«  mmital  azertion.  aids  the  memory,  and  traim  the  band,  lbs  Eourae  ii  then 
earned  do,  combining  mental  and  wiitteu  arithmetii^  and  reaching  algebra,  whidi 
b  atu,  ID  part,  tttugEt  mantalljr. 

llieoounaafgMmetrjbwn*  withideaaof  fonn,  inecnneetioo  with  drawings 
according  to  Peataloiir*  metihod,  whjcb  h  Mlovi  in  geoeraL  It  19  thus  a  poir- 
erfnl  means  of  etimolating  the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  ereatar 
than  if  the  luUect  vero  tangfat  in  Uie  ordinaiy  vaj.  the  results  are  much  more 
mtit&ittarf.  If  ther«  ii  htant  matbamatical  talent  in  a  pupil,  hi*  powui  of 
inTOotion  cannot  bH  ta  be  drawn  out  by  tfaia  matbod. 

Natural  M>t«ry  ia  not  left  to  inddental  initnictiad,  to  be  derired  from  the 
reading-bnok.  but  ia  directly  taught  in  the  but  tvo  Teara.  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunit;  of  judging  of  the  &uita  of  this  instractico  in  the  aenunary  adiool  itwit  bat 
the  pDpila  of  the  wminary  «era  purauing  the  subject  vith  leaL  Id  compaiiiig 
this  course  with  that  of  the  otber  achool.  I  think  it  [nvfgrable,  except  U  tbt 
omission,  at  the  beginning,  <rf  an  account  of  the  domestic  animals^  lliere  will  bo, 
I  doubt  not,  great  im|HX>Temente  m  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  daj.  At 
present,  the  plan  is  hardly  fbnned,  and  the  collactions  for  iUostration,  where  thej 
exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  ijnita  snialL  TitBte  ii,  belido^  a  tandency  to  mab 
the  oourae  toe  atrietly  aoientiflc 

Tbe  aystem  of  inatnietino  in  geography  ii  b^nn  in  the  third  class,  or  at  niiM 
vear*  otage,  with  a  de*cripti«a  of  honiB.  Htstory,  whidi  in  its  elements  is  com- 
Iiinad  with  gaographr,  take*  a  sepatate  place  in  the  seeond  class,  lie  practioa 
of  giving  biqiirsphical  sketdies  inetaad  lu  mere  rhronological  details,  cannot  ha 
too  much  eommended.    lie  pupil  learns  with  interest  the  event*  of  tbe  live*  of 


■o  show  the  tnllDeace  of  genius  exerted  in  avil  life^ 
1  read,  wants  ool  r  the  u 

lobe  nearly  perfect    B ^  ..  ._.    .  .^ 

t  o^  the  words,  but  their  ccDDectioo,  mmI 
Taa  haUt  of  tlms  girins  raraphraMs  of 
~  lining  t&is  wit£  oopying  frcsn 
le  of  reading  of  um  higfaert 
Introdnetory  eierdaaa  in 
drawing  precede  the  inatruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  hare  no  doubt,  be 
mw^  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  huidwriting  is  produced  by 
the  ■ncceasim  of  eierciaes  described  in  the  programme.  Hie  oonise  of  drawing, 
which  is  OKnmeoaed  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable 
tlie  pupl  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  bcility,  such  otgect*  of  furniture,  ma- 
cfaiuery,  itc,  as  he  may  liave  oeoasion  to  represent  in  his  ooenpatioas  in  after  life. 
The  additiun  of  two  boors  air  dnwii«  in  the  fifth  class,  would  aeeni  to  me  not  to 
overburden  the  class  with  work,  while  it  wonld  add  materially  to  then'  jvoft- 
ciency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Sifwing  it  sneo«**fully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  ia  consideTed  ta  indispenaable 
btanefi  <ff  tiMlriiotioa.  and  all  my  oosmetinsi*  are  in  it*  fkTor,  irtketber  m  a  muMW 
of  deTelapiagi  metal  •eotiment,  or  of  phTsleal  edneatioD.    Singing  by  ear  itMit, 

I 11  i_j_  !_  .1. . .t  .    .  .  ,  jy^  porpoee  thsanoiber 

^__  .  ___  „-„— j«n  twe<i(T-fbur  to 

ID  the  lowest,  and  twenty.eight  in  the  fifth  class. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  different  studies  will  appear  bettn  by  the  annexed 

tabl&    In  regard  to  the  agesof  the  popila,  inserted  mtlM  heading  of  the  coluain^ 

it  is  to  be  ondentood  that  they  are  those  itf  iuMlligent  and  mdustrious  bi^ 

entering  at  six  years,  and  going  regtUaiiy  through  the  nlsans     The  subjects  of 


4U  ■EHINART  SCHOOL  OP  BEBUR. 

fciatnietkD  mre  pUcail  m  the  first  column,  tha  Dumber  of  Loan  per  week  occnjuad 
bj  the  taveral  cUwei  iu  the  fbllowiiie  ones,  and  tbe  total  aumber  af  houn  ds- 
voted  ti>  each  sutyert,  vhile  id  tbe  scboul,  in  the  lust  colamo.  Id  fonaing  this 
total,  tlu  number  of  hours  oocDjned  b;  the  four  lower  cl»Me^  the  oouraa  m  each 
of  which  ii  of  una  year,  ia  reckcned  ODca ;  aad  tbe  number  of  houn  of  the  two 
ii[par  claaso«,  each  oourw  oocupyii^  two  jeara,  is  doubled. 

TiMt  ^  ifialnh'tHHi  of  ltm(  t*  Iht  ifcjnJ  SemituiTy  Sekool  of  BeHin. 
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FroDt  this  taUe  it  appear*  that  language  occupies  one  liundred  and  fire  hours, 
Wtimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that  for  German,  Latin,  and  Freoch, 
■tiaDoe  sixtj-fbur  bours,  and  the  mediuucal  branches,  inchidjng  writing,  drawing, 
and  anging,  fortj-threa.  It  would  be  errooeaus.  huwever,  to  Buppose  that  the 
FMulta  are  iu  these  proportimu.    The  kuut  ctmsidernticHi  will  show  that  the  pro- 

Ireai  in  diSerant  tranchei  in  the  wme  school  cannot  be  eatimsted  by  the  time 
BToted  1«  them ;  tbe  intrinaio  difficulties  of  acquinitioD,  tbe  different  periodB  of 
tbe  course  at  which  tli^  are  introduced,  and  varioiu  other  causei,  prerent  cont- 
parisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  oooajned  in  tbe  Mine  aubieolB  in 
different  ■ohooli,  whkih  might  be  thought  to  aSurd  an  aoourote  lest  of  compara- 
tice  progren  in  them,  oui  not,  Id  reality,  be  employed  Sir  thia  pntpoee,  without  at 


B  lime  carcAilly  studying  the  pmsrai 
■l^ed  in  each  cloia,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dislribuled  among  Ihe  i 


The  two  higher  city  ■oba^  juat  d^itcribed,  affiled  conclusive  evidence 
of  llus  bet.  There  oao  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorutbean  achool  ia  tlis 
atronger  in  language,  and  the  aeminary  aohonl  in  science.  Buub  ii  tike  general 
repniatjon  oC  the  two,  wd  such  ia  tbe  lone  which  tbe  director  of  eaeh  would  be 
likely  to  give  to  the  school  under  his  charne.  The  impreaaion  which  I  derived 
ttom  viaiting  the  two  establiahmenta  wia  to  tbe  aame  effect.  Tbe  Dumber  of  boors 
per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  olassca  of  the  two  sohoots  Is,  however, 
ninety-eight  tot  tbe  first,  and  one  hundred  and  live  ibr  the  aeoond,  and  to  gcienije, 
ogbty-two  for  the  former  and  uity-lbar  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  nnnri,  to 
tiie  reverse  of  the  oooolunoa  jost  stated.  If  diSerenoes  in  the  irrangement  of 
■tndiee,  in  the  power  of  tbe  t^chws,  in  the  methods  and  implements  of  inatrlM- 
tion,  and  even  in  the  pupOa  themselvea,  may  lead  to  ancji  results,  small  dlSerenoea 
hi  the  proparti«i  of  lima  allotted  (o  different  branches  ahoold  not,  without  oare- 
hlly  cheeking  their  results  by  other  comparisoni,  be  aanimed  to  indicate  oorrea- 
{Kxidins  dificrenoes  in  the  value  of  the  courai 


fooana  dJifere 
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the  oouiae  of  studica  of  these  two  schools,  it  mil  be  k 


ts  prtpataloij  fiODHtrics]  enrelaa*. 
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of  the  Itnrart  olan,  In  eMh,  are  almoM  idcntioal.  In  the  next,  the  ■emtDary  aehool 
hu  grotly  the  ulnuitage  in  the  cornpaotneH  of  arrsn^eiDHit,  by  whjoh  the  etten- 
tioD  of  the  pufril  ia  ounlined  to  fewer  BUbjects.  No  leM  than  ten  braoohei  aro 
introduced  into  the  progr&mma  of  tb'u  dius  ia  the  BoralhsHn  achod,  while  there 
tn  bat  five  in  the  ■emloaiy  KhoiJ.  The  eoientific  bnuichee,  except  those  trhlcfa 
run  through  bH  the  yean,  are  lotroduoed  later  in  the  latter  aehuol,  which  is  in 
acoardsnee  with  the  principle  of  ooneeotrBling  the  otteation  on  a  few  rabjecti, 
where  It  i«  pomUe.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  tteneral,it  isnot  proper  to  iDtrodnoe 
these  btanchei  early,  exoept  as  matten  ot  incidentaJ  iOBtrDctioD.  Ihe  sepnratioa 
of  (he  pragtamnKa  at  the  two  •obooU,  produced  ai  jut  stated,  rand^i  it  dJIKoult 
briefly  to  outnpara  the  ooursca  of. the  same  elan  is  each.  A  general  oompariion 
of  the  sabjeols  shows  that  the  German  language  is  tao^t  aoeording  to  the  nine 
plan  In  asob,  and  that  the  higbeat  oIbm  attain*  the  aanie  levd  in  eaoh,  as  <kr  as 
the  gcammat  is  oonoemed  j  mniA  mora  attention,  howerer,  is  paid  in  tile  ■emiiuuy 
■diwil  ta  the  reeding  ooorua,  as  well  Kir  llie  aoanlrition  of  lading  ai  an  art,  and 
b>  onltirate  a  taste  Ibr  it,  ■■  fix-  tlu  Imndantal  knowledge  to  be  caniinuoioaled. 
Nearly  one  fonrth  of  the  pupil's  time,  in  tk«  aebool  jnst  named,  is  davMad  10  tlie 
vernacular.  Tba  Latin  i*  b^gnn  in  the  same  dasi  in  both  ■ohools,  but  the  oonne 
in  the  llravltKaa  sohool  at  once  lalies  the  lead  of  the  other,  and  heqw  it  throi^h- 
out.  The  Oenoh  begins  in  the  iilUi  cIbb  in  one  sohool,  and  in  the  third  in  the 
other;  and.lhon^  the  progrwninea  larmiDate  at  abont  the  laow  point,  there  is  a 
greater  pronoiency  made  in  the  Dorotbean  sohool.  One  object,  if  not  the  princi' 
pal  one,  of  leoming  this  language  being  to  speak  it,  the  early  oc ' 


•n  adTanlage.    In  •  gmtni  comparison  of  progress  in  laogiiage,  the  Dcvoihean 
■ohool,  as  already  stated,  ranks  hisiier  than  the  other. 

The  ooorsea  of  arilhmetio  are  dilfttent,  tut  te 
alreudf  mentioaed  my  [ffeferenae  fbr  die  eoarse  of  the  seminaiy.    Geometry  i« 
b^nn  in  thefiftlt  dasiiiiUieDoroth(Sn,and  tnlbefMnthlo  tbesemhiarysohi:  ' 
the  ooorsea  go  on  togedur  Sir  Ihrea  alaasw,  and  extend  liirther  in  the  latter  in 
tution.    The  difieceooss  in  the  ootiraes  of  natural  Mstor;  have  •i'V'dy  beer 


•nbieot  of  remark.  The  course  of  geognphy  b  esaentially  the  nine,  differing  Dalji 
in  the  age  of  the  pti[ri1  at  be^Doing.  Historf  Is  begim  in  the  tbarlh  dass  of  the 
Dorotheln,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary  school;  it  i*  more  syswmalio  in 


former,  and  asgamee  more  the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter ;  the  l*nga  lA  the 
two  conrsea  does  not  differ  feBeDtiall;.  Titking  these  braniAea,  iiliiMiiil  aa  aclen- 
tifio,  tc^lher,  the  snpeiioriw  is  irith  the  semiuary  school,  and  thn,  in  both  this 
and  the  li>rmer  cose,  the  judgment  wliioh  wodd  have  been  prononnoed  by  refior- 
tii^  (o  tlie  nnmlKn  merdy,  la  rereraed. 


Tbe  Dorotbean  and  Seminary  school  are  described  hy  Dr.  Badie  em 
chnmelerietic  »peeimetn  of  the  higher  burgher  achool  of  Pniagia.  In 
the  same  connection  he  introduces  the  two  Ibllowing  achools,  the  Sem- 
inary achool  at  Weisaenfela  Eia  repreaenting,  not  a  burgher  school  a*  it 
n  denominated,  but  M  covering  the  gronnd  of  a  well  organized  ele- 
mentary school  For  a  village,  and  the  higher  burgher  Khool  of  Pols- 
dam,  a«  oarrying  elementary  inalruction  into  the  domain  of  secondary 
education. 


if  theory  in  the 
tesching,  which  forma  an  important  part  of  the  eonree  of  the  seminary. 

The  sclioot  haa  four  hundred  pupin,  male  and  female.    They  are  divided  into 
five  olasaca,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the  two  sexes  reoeive  instniction  in  com- 


4«a  BumiAH  aoaooL  at  n 

Jka  kOamlag  table  ihom  the  lobifoti  of 
d**icit«d  (0  Moh.    Tlu  whole  eminB  wul 


OeonHtlT 

G«ogiaplij,  Hiiloij,  Natural  HiKory,  ice.,. 

WHtii^, 

Dnwiilg, 

Sngngi 


Total, 


Tha  rel^finu  uutntelitii  aoonati  in  the  namtwQ  of  Bibl«  ilorin,  and  in 
poiDting  ont  the  appropriate  mcaal ;  in  Bible  bJatoty  in  a  mtre  Mimeoted  form ; 
m  ieamiug  Lother'a  caleatusn,  and  ooomiitting  paria  of  the  Bible  to  memory. 
Tlis  pupils  ara  >1»  expected  to  gire  an  aooomit  o(  the  Snttdny'ii  lennon.  Tn« 
alndy  of  Otrman  inoliidn  the  i^nmmar.    There  are  eaarciaa  ipeciall;  of  oKhog- 


Han^xdi^  method.^  In  the  qiper  titmta,  the  rc^inv  fgaaona  are  intended  not 
otll;  to  aire  fluency  in  the  art  at  reading,  bat  alao  ineidental  inftmction  in  gram- 
inar  aad  general  biovledge. 

DireM  exeraiaea  of  indneiiva  are  in  nae  only'in  the  knreat  cilia. 

The  inatractiou  In  aritkmtlie,  eitenda  thnngfa  tawtitni*;  mental  orithmetJo 
preoeding  inrttni  throngh  all  the  miea.  That  of  gtomtlrj,  oonriata  merely  of 
tike  etementa  of  tbnn,  aooardiug  to  Peataloni. 

Under  gtograpky  and  luaton/  are  inohided  both  pbyaoal  and  political  geogm- 
pb;  and  biography.  With  the  phyiioal  Keognphj  ia  interwoven  an  aoommt  of 
the  prodnctjona  of  nature  and  art  of  diiRrent  ooontriea.  In  the  awmner,  the 
niplkare  made  BcaDaiDted  with  the  bolanj  of  the  enTinma,  and  in  winder  reo«*« 
leaeona  upon  anfanau,  &e. 

Writiif  CO  p»er  ia  a  mattw  of  ptirOen  attainable  by  thoaa  who  hnpnm  aof- 
flcieDttj.  The  ouen  write  on  ilalea.  The  firrt  ivmam  in  dtsiring  an  intnidno- 
torjr  to  writing]  afterwarda  it  la  made  a  lepanite  branch. 

'jlie  higher  alawca  learn  nnwie  by  note,  and  aing  t-" ■"  "'~ 

with  the  pofrila  of  the  nomal  adiool.    Hie  TioUn  m  a 


tinging  eio'maes. 
Tie  diMlipline  and 


fhe  dlaoipline  and  hutraotioD  are  admiistde.  lie  teaohere  hate  little  ooaa> 
noo  to  l>e  pmUiment.  The  inttnislim  ia  diiefly  giren  vhm  wet,  and  the 
pnpili  in  eeneral  tppeir  Interested  in  their  atodiea.  A  book  ie  kept  far  the 
record  of  delinqnenoea,  wbieh  ia  examined  by  one  of  the  inperior  mMteii  onoe  a 
week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faalts  recorded.  The  director  examinee  it  once  • 
month,  and  admoniihea  Ihoae  who  need  it  CorpMol  ponlahment  k  raaorted  to 
cnlf  ia  extreme  caaea. 


■Ix  anlll  Italntea  jmn  at  ft,  pMriag  tlunxifli  Uu  lowe 
(KlKn  In  li>o  jttn. 

•  Ai  the  InsrucUon  In  wrlUnf  UK)  mdlDf  li  combhitd,  I  h»B  dIkmI  tulT  of  (he  na 
of  Iwun  under  nch  btuj, 
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"na  two  idioola  Gnt  denrib^,  will  Iw  fcnnd  to  nrr  yerj  ocuHidwihh 
M  (hxn  Ibb  ma,  fomiiiig  the  opuwita  extreme  m  it  werv,  of  I 

^-     '"■- '  "jytiie  boreber  i  "^    '    -  "  -  ' 

Id  bj  both  dlrini 


will  be  aq^Jiad  b;  uie  boiKber  aobool  <rf  Fotidaig, 


orreapondiDg  to,  the  lower  tradea,  and  boya  ftr  tte  blgber 


first,  elemealory  inatruolioli  of  a  higher  kind  ;  aecond,  tlul  naaallj  giTen  in  the 
"  red  kUooIi"  of  Pruaia,  and  thiH,  that  neoeaarr  lor  entnnoe  into  the  higher 
daaaa  of  a  gTDiaaaiiini,  ot  grammar  aohod.  Hence  ha  aindlea  enibnce  many 
BDbjeots  and  atagea  of  progreM  whioh  propirir  bdong  to  aeoondarj  inatmctitKi, 
and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  hlglMr  burgher  achot^ 

The  pnpila  ponree  a  ooqiae  oommoa  to  aU  In  tin  three  knTcr  ol—ea,  or  from 
about  ail  to  eleren  or  twelre  jeara  of  age,  when  a  aapanttloa  takea  place.  ThoM 
who  are  lu  kare  aoboo)  at  lUrtaen  or  fbotteta,  paia  tnto  the  "  middle  barghro 
Rcbool  olaaa,"  in  which  (be  atndy  at  Isiia  and  Frendi  ia  dropped,  and  the  time  la 
devilled  to  reli^ooa  inatmction,  Gaman,  malhematiM,  geography  and  luMor;,  the 
elemsDH  of  natoral  luatary,  teobnokigy  and  phfrioa,  writing,  dnwing,  and  rocal 
minio.  Thoae  papila  who  are  preparing  for  a  higoer  olaaa  of  a  gymnsHum,  or 
who  intend  to  panne  the  entire  ooone  hare,  paa  fnm  tho  third  cIah  to  the 
"•coond  hargheir  aohool  olaaa."  Theae  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wanta 
of  the  oitiuna  of  Potadam,  tar,  in  1837,  forty-two  piqala  MHad  from  (he  third 
cUaa  to  the  middle  bui^ber  aohoci  daaa,  and  for^-one  to  the  aeoond  clan  of  the 
higher  nbooL 

Puptb  preparing  for  the  ntth  olw*  of  a  gymnarfoni  iMTe  lUa  achoo]  in  (he 
"aecond  elemenlaiy  tdaaa,"  or  at  abmit  nine  or  ten  yean  of  age,  and  those  who 
aim  at  tba  third  oIm  of  agynmaBom,  nanally  pan  from  thia  at  the  otoae  uf  the 
ooarae  of  the  aeoond  olaaa  in  the  higbw  aohool.  The  firet,  c*  upper  clan,  ihna 
oontajn  only  thoae  popilt  who  intend  to  Miler  into  active  boaineaa  life  on  leaving 
the  aoluaj,  or  to  enter  a  ap«M^  aehool  trf  arts  and  trades,  On  thia  aooount,  the 
branohei  of  adence  which  are  immedittdj  appUcahle  to  aoch  objecta,  are  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  ooarae.  Ilisclan  OMMBled,  in  1337,  of  ten  popita.  lite  com  pleta 
ouuna  ■■  iBDally  gone  throogh  at  or  befbre  aileen  yeaia  of  agt,  and  enlitlea  the 
pBpl  to  daim  one  yew  of  Tolontarj  military  awriee,  inatead  ot  the  three  regotar 
yeara,  and  qnaliBra  him  far  appointmcot  in  uie  gore 

The  '    ■       •      ' 

o  aU  the  aabjeota  aa  In  Ow  other  aehoob  already  deacribed.  The 
total  Dnmber  of  pnirili  waa,  in  IB37,  bur  hnndred  and  fiHy-nx,  of  whom  three 
hnndred  and  tWMity-three  «(n«  bon. 

The  nanalayatwnof  Aangeef  plate  (n  the  alawta  ia  aenployed  to  eaoite  emala- 
tioii.  and  diaeipUM  ia  umk^  ttndaoted  by  meaia.of  a  UMd[-boi4(  in  whioh  a 
papil'a  name  ia  entered  at  the  end  of  dte  waA  or  month,  when  he  Ikaa  had  a  oer- 
tainnnmberofballapn  we^  or  per  ONUh,  marked  aj^onat  him  by  the  teaoher. 
Mariu  of  EMiit  •!«  aHnwed  to  caooel  tkoaa  of  danedt.  Hm  entry  ia  oommnni- 
cated  to  the  popfl'a  oomradea,  and  alao  to  hia  paraHa.  Am  hi  ml  bate  been  aUe 
to  jtHlge  of  theae  a»d  uular  ^ataoia  of  diaoi[«Ba  Id  day  aobDol*,  1  bare  not  frand 
any  marked  BDod  eCeota  fivm  them.  If  a  teaohar  laoompe(ent,bekeepa  npsood 
diaoiidine  wiuioat  them,  and  If  he  ia  net,  they  are  of  little  or  no  aerTioe  to  him. 
In  thie  ramark  I  do  not  mean  to  tndode  oommaniMlloBa  to  parenia,  whioh  ara 
firequenthr  of  the  gre«UM  nlfllly.  Hie  fidlowing  pian,  wUoh  ap^aroitl^  bean 
aome  anuogy  to  thia,  but  whioh  owea  ila  efficaoy  to  a  diltoreot  prinoipte,  ia  in  ann- 
onaTnl  oparalian  fai  Dr.  Mayo'i  cxodlent  boarding  aohool  tt  Cbeun,  in  Snrrey, 
Enj^uid.     When  a  pupil  proraa  inaenaiUa  to  the  adinanitiona  of  Ibe  teaoher,  and 
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li  freqoendj  nportcd  Ibr  oftuw  or  Degfigsiee,  b*  la  leqnind  to  Anr  to  the 
BfiDoip*!  a  written  Hitam«nt  of  obuaoter  frDm  each  auMta  lAer  erery  Iumu.  Ua 
m  tkni  mbJMtcd  to  admoDhlon  or  other  pooiiliniant  from  the  principal  inUMdl- 
Melf  after  oommiDiDg  an  oAnae.  For  ^ia  icry  atrict  nperriaioa,  ooe  extending 
ont  a  d^r  or  week  ia  inbatitBted  when  imfHOTaoKnt  ■"■"■''—'■  itaelf,  or  whao  the 
«Me  docB  not  reqnira  a»  great  aarcritf . 

1  propoae  now  to  giro  a  atatoDeat  of  the  oo*»«b  ct  the  bni^ur  aehool  at  Pola-  * 
dam,aiiidorihe  time  reqoiredftiT  their  oompletioD,  with  reniaAa  and  oampariKNM 
with  the  aehoola  alread;  deactibed. 

The  aDoeied  plan  of  IkediabibulionottiniagiTaaBlKisliatof  the  aalnectaaf 
batrnelioii :  it  Ja  amuged  eiaetl;  Uk«  the  mmSu  <«eB  already  praanted.  The 
BcM  two  oolnmna  <rf  6^rea  on  the  left  hand  refer  to  lfa«  ntunbar  of  hoan  ofatndj 
par  week  in  the  two  olaaea  oT  the  bigher  aebod.  The  third  oontaina  thoae  of 
the  middle  bnrgher  aohool  olaaa,  the  pnpila  in  which  taminala  their  oonrae  hert 
Tite  Bsxt  three  contain  the  honra  of  itiidy  of  the  elementaiy  elliiFa,  which  are 


ReNgiooB  inalnietton, 
German  LangMge,. . 

Reading, 

Latin, 

French, 

Arithmelio, 

Natnal  Uktoty,..., 

Oeogi^thy 

HiUory, .*, 

Techn^ogy,  
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Bovdea  the  bianehea  tanght  hi  the  burgher  adMxitt  alnady  deaerihed,  we  havo 
in  Ihii  one  leohnology^  pl>yai<w,  and  obemiatry,  and  the  naraber  of  boon  attached 
to  tbem  In  the  fer^oiDg  table  abawa  that  tbey  are  aotually  taoght  to  a  oooaideta- 
ble  extent.  Theae  anbjeota  are  introdneed,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  amonnt  </ 
atody  in  the  lananagea  ii  inoreaaed,  requiring  an  undue  degree  of  Ubor  of  the 

eloaaea,  Bod  divicUng  their  attention  I "      "      "'  "" 

of  attendanee  on  acJiool  per  week  ia 


■  tnaladta  orthofnpkT,  9  he 
t  InEloda  ciereka  armtmi 


re  firta  Ru  Um  ihm  d 


ogle 
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the  next  aim.    Thtne  who  ineeQd  to  leare  the  ichoal  In  th«  middk  bn^jlier  Mhotd 
ninw,  majr  be  exauaed  frotn  slteDditig  the  LatJn  levona  in  the  flnt. 

The  MGimd  daa  of  the  blf^er  Khool  read  CorneUiu  Ncpoa,  ind  the  fint  Cbmt 
•ad  Orid.  Thrir  profioiency  did  not,  howerer,  aeem  to  me  to  oorRapond  at  alt 
with  the  nnmber  of  hoan  devoted  to  thta  braooh,  vk.,  txtj.  He  olqeot  of  l}ua 
fautrnotioD,  lot  thnaa  who  do  not  go  to  the  mnnauam,  'a  atated  to  be  to  enaUa 
them  to  pnnue  the  ioienoe  ncooaarf  to  their  oaDinn,  withovt  amhamMment 
from  the  lerma.  I  am  of  opinloa  tfc*t,  Sn  aorti  s  ease,  the  BTalem  paraoed  in  Mr. 
Wood**  athool,  applied  to  learning  the  e^rnKJogytfeompmind  utin  mnda,  and 
of  the  Oernian  wn^  derired  fWm  the  Latin,  mndd  aumrer  the  end  better,  with 
■  l«a>  oonnimptioQ  of  time;  mii  if  LMm  la  to  be  retuned,  the  number  of  houra 
deroted  to  it  hi  the  Domlhean  adiool,  (tUr^)  or  in  the  seminary  lohaol,  (twenty- 
■ereo)  letai  mooh  better  aoitad  to  the  objvoi  tn  mew.  I  am  indaoed  to  what  may 
aeem  a  tediooa  dianuiian  of  theaa  programmea,  becaoae  they  affiird  di^^nt  exam- 
plea  of  primaiy  inatmotion,  tha  grade  with  whioh  our  ooU^  muat  tiegin,  and  w« 
ean  thA  examine  too  oanMhr  the  nljecil)  whidt  abotild  eompoae  It,  nor  dntw  too 
lar^y  opon  sxperiaoe*  in  the  detaila  of  arrannment 

ntnek.  lUi  MOfaadoea  not  differ  nMteridly  from  Ihoae  already  giren.  Tda- 
auohtia  ia  laed  aa  a  text-book.  Hie  time  appropritted  to  tbs  tannage  appeaia 
Buffideiit,  withont  Uixig  bnnbenaanM.  B<^  the  Latin  and  I>en«h  being  com' 
menoedin  the  aeoond  dementarr  olaaa,  whioh  eontainapapib  who  intend  taleare 
aohool  at  the  end  of  the  "  nddua  burgher  aolKid  obai  year,"  it  may  be  anppoeed 
that  thia  time  ia  thrown  away,  at  very  little  proMeney  mu  be  made  in  ao  abort  a 
pviod )  the  fiiroe  of  Ihia  abjection  la,  howerer,  aomewbat  diminielied  by  the  fiut, 
that  the  ammgemenl  giret  an  opportiuiily  fbr  the  derelopment  of  a  djapoailion  IliY 
langoage  which  m»y  warrant  a  change  in  the  deatination  of  the  pnpil. 

In  arilknutie,  the  loweat  olaaa  m  «nployed  munly  in  the  mental  exerelBea. 
Alter  they  hare  learned  to  m^e  f^nrea,  they  prepwe  written  exampiee  at  home. 
In  tlie  next  ehia,  written  arithmetio  ia  eombiDcd  with  mentaL  Hie  (bur  ground 
ruka  are  l«Mned  with  abatraot  and  ooncrelA  ntunbera.  Preparatory  axerwaea  in 
fraetiona  are  taught.  The  Srat  dementary  olaae  ^ooeed  M  far  «■  to  bdude  ft»e- 
tio<B,andap«naf  the  diaaatndy  proportion*.  The  middle  bi^gher  aohael  daa 
pan  on  to  decimal  fraotloua  and  lh«  aqnare  uid  onbe  fcxiL  llie  aeooad  bnrgha 
aohool  alaa  hare  their  attention  in  theae  aame  parte  of  arithmetie  Greeted  to  the 
technical  Bptdioationa,  and  IwBda,  begin  algebra,  and  proceed  aa  far  aa  rimplc 
eqnationa.  The  Snt  burgher  achoot  dam  extend  tbdr  oontae  of  algebra  Ihrongh 
equations  of  the  aeoond  and  third  degreea,  pmgreauoa^  and  logsrlthina.  Her- 
oantile  arithmetic  alao  fbrma  part  of  their  coune.  Ilieae  laMer  ma^oeU,  however, 
uan  in  nowjae  t>e  MiuiderBd  M  betanging  to  primaty  iBAvdion. 

Otomatry,  FrepaMtoiy  cierciaM  of  torra,  eflv  the  method  of  Peataload,  are 
tani^t  in  the  dementarj  claaaea,  and  th*  Uglier  onea  pcooeed  through  the  ele- 
uMnla  of  geometry,  and  inalnde  menanration  and  [dane  trigooometry.  Tim  head 
maattir  haa  arranged,  fbr  the  benefit  of  hia  puerile,  a  conrae  containing  the  moat 
important  elanento,  and  teachea  aba  by  lectures,  whish  the  pupik  are  required 
to  write  ooL  "Hie  time  allotted  to  this  anbjeot  ia  nearlj'  doable  that  of  the  aemi- 
BMy  achool,  and  I  aaw  aonw  reeaim  to  dottbt  the  proprie^  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exeroiaee  ao  early, 

KnoaiUdgt  of  natuTt  and  art.  The  introdootiontolhla  aabjent,  taofiht  in  the 
loweet  two  claaaea,  ia  drawn  frtan  nator^  hiatory,^y<ioal  geogisphy,  and  phyaica, 
and  ia  made  the  meana  of  indnotiTe  eiereiae.  The  reitilatioiu  and  oonveration 
leotnrea  whiah  I  heard,  eridently  intereated  the  po[ri1*,  while  they  cnlliTaled 
hahita  of  reflection  and  cbeerralioD.  They  are  panlld  with  the  lencaia  ca 
ol^ectB  of  the  Engliah  aohoola,  beinc,  howerer,  man  eilMlded.  The  more  ^a- 
temalic  eourae  of  urttml  UMm7  of  Uia  higher  claaaea,  ia  like  that  of  Ae  aendnary 
m^KxA.  In  «UBB*r  Ote  p^ala  mak*  ooBaakoal  axomaioaa  faito  the  oomBy,  tor 
p*otiaaI  eieroiae  in  thia  braiiah,  under  charge  of  a  teaetwr ;  theae  exoufaioiw,  if 
rightly  inmrored,  m^  be  made  alao  the  n  '      '"  '"''" 

tea  uie  pajMl  and  teacher,  but  they  an  . . 
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toOaotioo  of  pbto*  of  naturtJ  liMtor; ,■  Md  hM  the  tp«  of  Ifca  miMmii  of  the  tnd* 
Hhoal,  iivhi«li  is  under  iu  roat 

Tbe  ooune  of  (fctwlefy,  intended  to  giTe  ■  knowledge  <£  the  jvinei]*!  uti 
■nd  their  prooeaaes,  liei  open  to  the  otqeotioa  alreed;  nrged,  ua  the  wore  of  orar- 
biinheaiii|[  the  pnpik  with  watk.  Bndi  knowledfn,  ■■  w«Il  m  that  of  phjwoa 
■ad  chemiit^,  woold  be  of  aarrioa  in  after-life,  but  I  do  not  bm  the  ponUiiU^  of 
teaohiog  it,  «iaept  in  k  mere  oatline,  in  a  ^ott  oouae,  and  the  tune  allottnl 
•ppean  to  oonlerailale  aomethingmore. 

Omgn^if.  Iliia  eoataa  ia  began  with  phjMoal  gaufptfbt.  Thv  natural  and 
artifkiial  diTiaioDB  of  the  world  U^,  Tb«>  the  pt^Mcalsnd  pcditiaal  Mgnqdij 
of  Europe  ia  token  iqi.  Iho  oooras  of  the  upfat  nt  middle  bulkier  aobool  olaa 
terminstM  with  that  of  Genqany,  and  aqieoiaUr  of  &»  Ibvk  of  Brandenbal^ 
and  with  a  review  of  the  whi^    Tlie  aeoond  burgher  adwol  olaaa  baa  the  aame 

nwith  the  middle  diai.    The  fint  takM up mathMMliod  geunplij,   -' 

^-'-'        -    '  ■-..-.-        ■-     ■■„rf£,«UB 


.__.  lUa  geogiaphical  .. 
other  part  of  the  infcnMliM  to  ^ijtioal  gawp^;, 
anooeM  to  the  indnotiTe  plan  already  deaorued.  It  k 
of  niwd  m^a^on  whioAtlu  natural  featurea  of  thee 
£>roitile  lhanona«onMUininMp,wheie,if  the  |diymaldetailaaregiTea,tlwnBmaa 
and  poaiHaaa  cf  the  pbocs,  die  boondariea,  dko^  an  obaoond  by  then. 

The  ooMae  <t  UiUrf,  b  Ae  lower  tlaww,  ia  like  lint  ia  the  otiiw  aohook. 
In  the  middlo  daa  the  nlgeot  ia  reriewed,  and  the  hialcn  ti  Gennauy,  and 
eqwoiaU^r  that  of  Frnaaia,  and  «r  the  VmA  <d  BraMkabaigh  ia  atudied.  The 
aeeond  hi^ier  buf^tet  aeaooj  ebm  it  tanght  an  otdliiM  of  aneient  hiatory,  of  that 
of  the  middle  age*,  and  of  later  thuea,  aad  then  prooeeda  to  the  hiitaty  «f  Ger- 
many and  of  Brandenbnrsh.  In  the  Brat  olaaa,  Uie  hiatoiy  of  Cieimany,  and  (f 
BMdera  Sniopv  in  gener^  ia  oontinned. 

In  the  iMelasteai  traaeif,  the  diatrifantiDii  of  time  agreea  with  that  In  the 
other  aohoola,  eioept  in  the  uninbet  id  honn  allottad  to  wiitiiis,  which  i*  here 
twen^-elf^andin  the  Dorothean  aoboid  bat  aiiteeo.  Vacai  ■■■ic  ia  tai^ht 
by  ear  in  the  lower  olaaea,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Pkytical  tdiKatio*.  There  ia  an  interval  of  a  qnarler  of  an  boor  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning,  daring  which  the  pupili  are  fne  to  take  axenwe,  but  there  ia  no 
regular  gymnoitic  or  other  exerolaa  imder  the  mperinlendenoe  of  the  teeohen. 

It  ia  obvioo*  ftwa  what  faaa  been  jweaenlad,  thai  the  detuetitary  tnabwttiMii 
Mqoirca  taiHiK  to  a  luoher  levd  than  at  prcaent,  Mmely,  ta  tliat  of  which  an 
in  the  higbae  elenenlary  adMol  of  WeiwcBfak.    Tliat 


a  kind  dcpendii^  npon  their  dealinaticai  in 
imij«imn«  of  tbuT  paMila  and  thnr  own 
talenta.  The  tone  of  theee  higher  aduKria  would,  it  appnn,  require  to  be  varied 
aooordinR  to  the  want*  of  the  p(^>alatk)n  among  which  they  are  placed,  whether 
that  of  the  oountiy,  of  amall  towna,  or  ct  oiliea.  In  the  citlaa,  it  haa  been  seen 
that  COB  cbaa  of  barg^aduxda  required  ia  prcrrided,  and  othen  will  be  deacribed 
bdooging  more  prmr^  to  a  higher  grade  «f  inrtroaliaa,  ap«m  the  jaovinoe 
of  whMi,  however,  tMie  latter  dMdedly  trenoh.  Aa  emnplc  of  a  natematle 
arrangeiiKftt  anr^n'iate  to  a  ci^  ia  aSbrded  by  the  bargher  aohool  <a  huftie, 
prcoently  to  be  naaaribed.    Brnc^  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inaj^iropriate  to  a 


ela«aM  or  pouh, 

_    ._..  , „.    .^ liofatndy.    TTie 

le  toadiwi  ahoold  give  iDrtmotion  in  the  different  deportaient*  of  the  aidKioL 
(h  the  aame  ot  Kndred  anbjente,  rather  than  to  unite  diflbrent  daaaoa.  llie  pupil 
prqiaiing  far  the  gjnmaium  ahould  not  be  oalled  upon  to  itady  the  natural 
aoienooi  or  mathematiM  wUdi  ha  will  pume  there,  and  of  whiii  be  data  not 
feel  the  want  tr  adndariw,  nwr  the  ataident  who  ia  to  enter  an  architeetaral, 
oummereial,  or  trade  aahod,  the  olamioa  which  the  gymnanal  atailntt  reqnina  far 
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TH0KA8  SHERWIN. 


Thomar  Shbrwih,  for  nearly  thirty  yean  bead  muter  of  the  Eng- 
liili  High  School  of  Boston,  wu  bom  at  Weatmoielond,  a  totrn  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  in  New  HampEhire,  on  the  26th  of 
Uarch,  1 799.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  this  sad  event  in  his  early  life,  he  was  placed  in  the  tamily 
of  a  respectable  pbyucian,  in  the  town  of  Temple,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  This  proved  to  be  a  good  home  for  him.  His  ad' 
vantages  for  schooling,  however,  were  limited,  being  only  such  as  the 
common  "district  school  u  it  was"  afforded  dnriog  the  winter 
months,  if  wa  except  a  few  weeks'  of  attendance  at  a  private  school  , 
kept  by  Solomon  P.  Mills,  then  a  member  of  &e  Dartmouth  College, 
but  at  a  subsequent  period,  principal  of  the  institution  over  which 
Mr.  Sherwin  now  presides. 

But  technical  schooling  is  not  the  only  means  of  education.  A 
&rm  IB  an  excellent  school  for  a  boy,  if  he  is  not  kept  too  closely  con- 
fined to  iu  severe  lessons  in  hard  work.  Fortunately  for  yoang 
Sherwin,  the  kind  physidan  with  whom  he  lived,  cultivated  a  small 
Urm,  in  connection  with  his  profeauonal  practice,  when  his  poorer 
paUenU  often  paid  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  lancet,  by 
wielding  the  hoe  and  scythe.  Such  a  place  afibrded  no  mean  advan- 
tages for  laying  the  fonndation  of  a  sound  practical  education.  The 
boy  of  all  work,  now  in  the  medical  office,  now  In  the  field,  and  now 
in  the  saddle  scouring  the  town  to  collect  the  doctor's  bills,  is  not  nn- 
favorably  situated  for  obtaining  that  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  life,  and  the  habit  of  manly  self-reliance  which  constitutes  t3ie 
essential  basis  of  a  right  education. 

Having  enjoyed  the  training,  and  performed  with  fidelity.the  duties 
of  this  first  sphere  of  activity,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  felt  that  it 
was  time  to  begin  to  look  about  himself  for  something  to  do  as  a  per- 
manent occapation.  To  the  boy  who  means  to  make  something  in 
the  world,  and  who  feels  that  he  baa  every  thing  to  do  for  himael^ 
this  is  nsually  an  anxious,  and  alwajm  a  critical,  period.  The  ques- 
tion was^not  decided  at  once.  In  the  meantime  he  sojourns  for  a  few 
months,  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  father,  at  New  Ipswich,  N- 
H.,  near  the  Academy,  since  amply  endowed  by  the  Appleton  fiunily 
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ud  known  by  ito  namo.  We  Me  now  how  the  boy  wu  &tlior  to  the 
man,  for  he  does  not  wait  a  day  in  idlencea  for  wmethiog  to  turn  np. 
At  oDce  be  take*  ht>  eeat  in  the  academy,  and  appliet  himaelf  to  the 
problenu  in  Adama'  ArithtDOtic  and  the  rulee  in  Murray's  Orammar. 
Though  deairoos  of  improving  every  c^qKirtimity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  his  taste  for  learning  wai  bid  partially  developed,  and 
the  bright  hoft  of  one  day  rising  to  an  intellectual  pnreuit,  had  not 
yet  dawned  npon  his  youthful  viuon.  Nor  was  the  formal,  routine 
instruction  which  he  there  received,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  s 
love  of  study.  But  the  question — to  him  the  all-important  ques- 
tion— OS  to  what  he  is  to  do  was  soon  dedded.  The  work  of  the 
head  gave  place  to  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  he  was  a|^renti<»d  to 
the  clothier's  trade,  in  Oroton,  Uaia.  This  trade  of  fulling,  dyeing 
and  drtasing  the  products  of  the  domestic  loom,  has  now  alrooat 
ceased  to  exist  among  us ;  but  at  that  time,  the  country  being  at  wai 
with  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of 
foreign  cloths,  and  while  the  woolen  mill  was  unknown  on  this  ude 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  important  and  remunerating. 

The  "  ten  hour  Bystem"  had  not  been  heard  ot,  and  the  pressure 
of  business  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  long  days.  He  had 
few  leisure  houre,  but  those  were  welt  employed.  His  indenture  pro- 
vided that  he  should  have  eight  weeks  of  sdiooling  in  each  winter, 
and  his  growing  desire  for  improvement,  prompted  him  to  exact  every 
hour  "  nominated  in  the  bond."  As  the  germs  of  his  character  be- 
gan to  unfold  thenuelvea,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  his  instructon 
discovered  in  the  courteoos,  conscieucious,  clear-beaded  young  appren- 
tice, the  elements  of  a  superior  man,  and  encouraged  him  to  seek  a 
higher  education  than  the  common  school  afforded.  Three  of  the 
district  school  teachers  who  taught  in  the  school  when  be  attended, 
were  men  of  some  capadty,  and  subsequently  rose  to  considerable 
eminence.  Bev.  Levi  Leonard,  D.D.,  late  of  Dublin,  N.  IL,  was  one 
of  them.  This  teacher  led  him  to  see  with  delight  that  arithmetic 
was  a  sdence  ai  well  as  an  art.  Being  already  the  best  scholar  in 
the  school,  he  was,  of  course,  highly  commended  by  these  teachers. 
Thus  a  school  district  reputation  is  achieved, — a  small  thing  in  itself, 
but  important  in  ita  consequences.  It  greatly  stimulated  hb  youthful 
ambidon,  and  we  see  plainly  bow  in  this  case, 

"  Fame  i*  the  fat  Ibst  the  elesr  ifuit  ioQi  nise." 
Under  snch  influences  the  apprentice  gradually  awoke  to  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  the  aspiration  for  a  ooll^ate  education  became  a 
controlling  motive.  Some  old  LaUn  books  were  procured  and  studied 
without  a  teacher.  The  Latin  Grammar  was  learned  while  tending  the 
dreasing  machiue,as  Bnrritt  learned  his  Greek  Grammar  at  the  foige. 
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Thou^  tben  and  liirttjt  loving  Mid  Tcepeoting  mmnoal  labor,  he 
came  at  length  to  feel  that  the  handioraft  which  h&d  been  choeen  in 
boyhood,  wai  not  to  be  his  vocatioD.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  his 
appreuticeship  terminated,  after  a  setrice  of  nearly  wren  years,  than 
he  entere  as  an  apprentice  upon  another  work  which  is  to  be  the  great 
task  of  his  life.  He  is  now  near  hie  majority.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
close  applicadon,  in  teaching  district  schools  in  Harvard,  Maia^  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  stadying  at  the  aeademlee  in  New  Ipswich  and  Qro- 
ton,  are  passed,  and  he  entera  Harvard  College  in  1621,  whence  he 
was  graduated  among  the  first  scholan  <^  his  class  in  1825. 

Wholly  dependent  upon  hia  own  exertions  for  support,  he  found  it 
necessary  lo  teach  a  winter  school  each  year  of  his  college  coune. 
Not  only  the  vacation,  but  a  part  of  term  time  was  thus  occupied. 
By  this  means  he  was  kept  in  training  for  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  nnconscioiuly  tending.  From  the  ontset,hissucoess  in  the  school- 
room was  unquesUonable.  Even  in  this  firet  period  of  his  experience, 
he  exhibited  the  rudiments  of  all  those  excellencies  as  an  instructor 
by  which  he  is  now  distjngnished.  He  taught  his  pupils  to  think, 
and  he  was  never  satisfied  unless  they  understood  what  they  under- 
took to  learn.  At  one  time,  having  a  class  in  astronomy,  he  con- 
structed a  globe  for  their  use,  and  thus  while  teaching  a  branch  of 
science,  teaching  also  the  greater  lesaoD  of  conquering  all  difficulties. 

It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Sharwin's  credit,  that  notwithstanding  the  dia- 
advantages  under  which  he  labored,  he  came  cut  of  college  with  an 
excelleut  standing  as  a  scholar.  Having  taught  the  Lexington  Acad- 
emy for  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  received  a  gratifying  teattmo- 
nial  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  government 
of  the  college,  in  an  invitaUon  to  take  a  tutorship  in  mathematics, 
which  was  accepted.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  aty 
oeptAbly  for  a  year,  he  resigned  it,  though  solicited  to  retain  it.  For 
two  years  he  had  beeu  favorably  situated  for  improvement  While 
Wgaged  in  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  higher  branches,  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  in  advancing  his  own  schotarsbip.  The  culti- 
vated circle  In  which  he  moved  while  tutor,  no  doubt,  inoreaied  his 
love  for  intellectual  pursuits.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  had  no  clear 
aim  as  to  a  profeasion.  He  had  given  some  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  doubtless,  did  something  "to  quicken  and  invigorate 
his  understanding,"  but  though  pleased  with  its  theory,  as  a  mind  of  a 
jndidal  cast  like  his  oould  not  fail  to  be,  its  practice  did  not  seem  in* 
ritiug  enough  to  fix  hia  choice  upon  it.  At  that  time,  in  conaequenoe 
of  the  great  rulway  epoch  which  had  just  begun,  the  bnsineas  of  eo- 
gineering  was  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  His  thorough  ao- 
qoaintanoe  with  mathematical  science,  and  hia  praotieal  tutu  of  mind. 
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were  well  calculated  to  insure  tncceaa  in  thia  pantrit,  and  be  entered 
npon  it  with  leal.  Hia  firet  practice  was  under  Col.  I^umi  Baldwin, 
at  the  Nav;  Yard  in  Portamouth  and  Charleetowo.  He  then  com- 
manced  the  fint  survey  for  the  Providence  railroad,  in  connection 
with  James  Haywood.  But  after  a  few  months'  aucceaaful  practice 
which  aeemed  to  give  promise  of  rapid  advancemwt  to  eminence  in 
the  profeasion,  a  serere  illneaa,  induced  by  exposures  and  hardships 
in  the  bnsineas,  compiled  him  to  relinquish  it. 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  In  the  hi^eat  and  beet 
tenae  of  the  word,  his  life  had  been  a  success.  Every  thing  he  had 
undertaken,  he  had  done  well.  A  masterly  thoronghness  marked 
every  work  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  Fidelity  to  duty  waa  his  guid- 
ing principle.  By  patient  perseverance,  he  had  achieved  a  liberal 
culture  of  mind  and  character.  He  had  made  himself  a  man  of  the 
boat  type,  intellectually  and  morally.  He  bad  laboriously  prepared 
himself  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  just  as  he  had  begun  to  feel  that 
he  had  found  hia  aphere  of  activity,  his  expectations  were  cut  cO. 
The  pulmonary  symptoms  which  followed  the  acute  attack,  were  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  eipect  an  early  termination  of  hia  life.  Bat  he 
could  not  be  idle.  He  reaolved  to  devote  the  portion  of  life  which 
might  be  spared  to  him,  to  the  buuneas  of  teaching.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  opened  a  private  school  io  Boston.  He  thos  patiently 
and  courageously  put  on  the  hamesa  in  which  he  expected  soon  to 
fell.  How  little  did  he  then  dream,  when  commencing  that  achovA 
with  but  one  pupil,  that  be  was  entering  upon  the  career  for  which 
all  bis  antecedents  had  been  a  fit  preparation,  and  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  fdrniah  the  noblest  example  of  bis  day !  Scarcely  a  year 
had  been  occupied  in  this  private  academy,  which  soon  became  re- 
munerative, when  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  post  of  snb-master  in 
the  Beaten  Engltah  High  School,  which  waa  then  under  the  master- 
ship of  Mr.  Mills,  a  teacher  of  riagular  accomplishments,  who  had 
been  his  instructor  in  childhood,  and  aubeequently  his  tutor  in  col- 
lege.   This  place  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1828. 

Here  he  had  atill  afiother  apprenticeahip  to  serve — a  fortunate  one, 
too,  as  each  of  the  preceding  had  been — often  yeata  under  one  of  the 
moat  extraordinary  teachers  that  America  has  produced.  On  the  re- 
signation of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Sherwin  was  elected  to  the 
plaoe  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  ha  baa  held  It  to  the  present  time, 
with  constantly  increasing  reputation,  and  constantly  increasii^  meriL 
His  official  title  ia  Master,  and  in  this  case  the  title  has  a  meaning. 
He  if  a  master,  not  indeed  in  the  aensa  of  tyrant  or  despot,  nor  merely 
in  that  of  chief  or  head  of  an  institution,  but  he  is  a  master  in  the 
aenae  t£  one  eminently  skilled  in  his  profession — a  master  of  bis  bus- 
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iness.  Let  tlie  yonng  aofl  Mpiring  teacher  rememW  that-tliis  trw 
maiter  ttrted  up  to  hb  mMlcrthip. 

The  EBglish  High  Sebool  in  Boston,  wm  establuhed  by  the  town, 
in  1B21,  for  the  purpo«e  of  furniihing  youn^  men,  not  intonded  for  ■ 
eoll^  cooTM,  with  tiie  mentis  trf  obtsining  Buch  an  education  in  tb« 
higher  English  branches,  and  in  some  of  tiie  modem  Ungnagee,  m 
abould  fit  them  for  higher  departments  of  commercial,  nutnu&otnring, 
and  mechanical  bnaineN.  Hie  prescribed  conrae  of  atady  is  arranged 
for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  adranced  course  of  one  year, 
embracing  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  phyeics,  mathematici, 
pure  and  applied,  mental  and  moral  science,  rhetoric,  general  history, 
and  ancient  geography.  For  yonths  not  destined  for  learned  profes- 
sions, the  training  imparted  hera  is,  probably,  quite  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  any  of  our  colleges,  and  the  tuition  being  free  to  all  r«N- 
denti  of  the  city,  it  is  emphatically  the  people's  college. 

This  is  the  institution  to  which  Hr.  Sherwin  has  already  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years  of  bis  life,  having  occupied  the  post  of  princt* 
pal  for  twenty-two  year*.  His  evident  fitness  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
place  drew  him  into  it;  and  from  the  beginning  of  hisservioa  in  it,  fait 
infiuence  and  his  reputation  have  steadily  risen  together.  His  ex- 
treme modesty  has  claimed  no  credit  He  has  beev  eontoot  to  do  hia 
duty,  caring  only  for  that  &me  which  follows,  not  for  that  which  is 
sought  Such  a  man  is  rarely  appredatad  fully  in  hia  own  day.  The 
life  of  such  a  man  is  a  study  which  will  richly  reward  any  one, 
especially  the  teacher. 

The  writer  of  Uiis  sketch  has  had  ample  opportunidea  for  obeerv- 
tng  his  profeseiond  life,  and  he  has  found  him  thorough  and  practical 
in  all  hi*  methods;  paternal,  yet  firm  in  hts  discipline ;  placing  the 
development  of  character  aboi'e  mere  scholarship,  and  yet  demand- 
ing high  scholarship,  in  both  respects  fomi^ing  in  himself  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation ;  tieglecting  no  essential  branch,  and  pushing 
none  into  undue  proiuinence ;  while  imparting  knowledge  from  hia 
copious  atorehouee  of  teaming,  so  imparting  it  as  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire for  more,  and  lead  hi*  pupil*  into  the  path  of  *elf-caltnre ;  and  ad- 
ministoring  the  afllaira  of  the  school  with  such  justice,  such  kindness 
and  such  courtesy,  as  to  win  the  afiection  of  hi*  pu[nl*  and  co-laboren. 
These,  in  general  term*,  are  some  of  ihe  characteristics  by  which  he 
has  at  length  risen  to  his  present  eroinenoe,  and  come  to  merit  the 
title  of  the  representative  American  public  school  teacher. 

Iliere  is  no  room  here  for  details,  bat  there  is  one  dement  in  his 
theory  of  education  which  is  too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted.  It 
ia  hi*  thorough  conviction  of  the  superior  ntility  of  a  few  branches 
thoroughly  mastored,  over  an  extended  course  mperfidally  studied. 


'H«tioo,  ia  hii  prMtiee  Im  bt  ulwl  ia  Uw  tjiniot  the  tnsiiiii,  "  ir•(^ 
turn  Mon  mvlta."  He  hiu  steadily  wt  fan  fiice  against  the  tendescy 
which  hu  been  too  prevaknt,  to  iDtrodnce  into  Mhoola  for  )'onth,  ■ 
mal^tndiDoae  Atr&y  of  thoae  stadiea  which  have  been  called  tb« 
osophiM  a»d  ologiei.  He  has  aimed  at  tfaorot^hneae  and  depth  <X 
MiltjDre,  rather  than  an  eitAnnve  ifaow  of  top  dfcaaing.  The  reiulti 
«f  hie  sjatem  fully  jnatify  ita  wiadom.  He  Hi^  School  pnpUs  who 
hare  eoupletad  the  coarse,  are  atnoog  the  brightest  onuments  of  the 
mtj.  It  waa  in  reference  to  the  thoron^neea  of  the  teodiing  in  the 
21igh  Schod,  that  Tillinghaat  aaid  Weet  Point  waa  die  beet  place  in 
the  ooiiDtry  to  get  an  edncation,  and  the  High  School  in  Boston  the 
BexL 

.  Beetdes  hit  direct  labor*  as  a  teacher,  he  has  rendered  much  ralD- 
aUe  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  of  science.  In  1630,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instrnction  was  eetablished  by  teaobers  and 
ftiands  d  education,  to  promote  the  canae  of  .popular  education 
hj  diffusing  iiaefol  knowledge  coDcerning  it.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  one 
of  the  onginaton  of  this  parent  eduoational  association,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  baa  been  one  of  its  working  ofBcers,  and  was  its  pren- 
4ent  ior  (be  years  1663  and  18fi4.  In  1634,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
.before  it  on  "Teadung  matberaatics ;"  and  in  1846,  on  "Example 
in  Teaching,"  a  snbject  which  his  own  professional  life  sdmiraUy 
jllastratos.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1866,  he  presented  an  able  and 
jelaborate  paper  on  the  "  Balative  advantages  of  Smentilia  sod  Classi- 
cal Studies,"  which  was  published  in  the  Institute  volume  for  the  year. 
'  Hr.  Sherwin  was  one  (^the  foremost  in  the  work  i^  organizing  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1845.  He  was  its  first 
Tioe-preeident,  and  third  president.  He  has  delivered  several  valua- 
ble lectures  before  it,  and  he  has  never  shrunk  from  any  labor  which 
its  interests  have  demanded. 

In  1847,  this  assodation  undertook  to  establish  a  purely  educational 
jonmal  as  its  organ,  the  first  project  of  the  kind  attempted  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  publication  of  the 
"  MoMaeiiMmtl*  Teaehtr"  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  vol- 
ume,  and  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  the  promotioB 
of  sonnd  education,  not  only  in  the  state  of  Maasachosetts,  but  else- 
where, as  it  is  read,  more  or  less  in  nearly  every  state  in  die  Union. 
As  one  of  the  original  editors,  and  a  member  of  the  publishing  com- 
mittee who  had  in  chaige  its  bnaineet  affairs,  Mr.  Sherwin  oontrtbvted 
very  materially  to  its  euecess,  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging  obsta- 
cles. For  a  nnmber  of  years,  at  iDterrals,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  corps.  For  several  yean  past,  he  has  had  charge  of 
the  mathematical  department. 
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He  WM  Mtlj  tlMted  &  iwmW  of  the  AmariMa  AoHdemr  of  Afto 
M)d  SoteOMB.  He  has  wiitteo  two  orighial  nuitiieinatical  works,  his 
"HUmmii  i^Alffebn,"  utd  his  "  Conuno*  iSehool  A^ebn,"  both 
excetleot  works  of  Uwir  dan ;  aad  in  oonoection  with  Mr.  Mills,  h« 
prepared  for  publication  a  valuable  volume  of  mathemstical  tables. 

Nothing  whidi  wa  caa  write  would  afibrd  the  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  motirei  and  aims,  and  of  the  earnettoesa  of  purpose  which 
have  characterized  bis  profeuioDal  career,  as  a  brief  article  from  his 
pen,  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Jfattaehuteltt  Teaeker''  which  he 
edited,  and  which  we  quote  entire. 


Amidct  all  the  djfficaltiei  with  whiofa  the  iutntotor  hn  to  otaileDd,  tbsrs  il 
nnch  to  sUcTiate  hb  borJent,  mneh  to  cheer  him  In  hii  tnmblM  snd  psrplaiitie^ 
WMh  to  «OMM^^  bia  in  hi*  ngrtioM.  Traa,  bs  b  MbjeM  to  tha  ooalmiiit  of 
the  igoonot  sriMoarat,  the  aotttoawly  of  the  wwpniBd  niilliomire,  and  (he  aeg- 
taut  of  the  smbitimii  politidao.  He  can  ram;  aajHre  to  the  honora  of  office,  or  to 
the  Mae  sod  Iwnriea  of  wealth.  But,  at  waA  apparenily  diahearlenliu;  drcnm- 
MsDMi,  raiDd  phileaophj  aad  gentfoe  philanthrop;  only  amile. — TK«a  b  a 
Inxniy  io  doiog  good,  whioh  Bboadsiit];  oompeowitH  for  many  dcpHvaUona. 

Ilie  priDoiul  enemiM  (gBioat  which  the  iutraotor  Kh  to  combat,  era  tIob  aad 
Igmvanea.  He  k,  thsretbra,  neTer  called  apm  to  battle  is  an  nqjnM  oaoat.  He 
eerar  hw  to  defend  the  wrong  in  oppoailion  Io  the  right,  and  hi*  moat  effioieot 
weapon  sra  UoodleM  arrow*.  Alocf  fhxn  the  tamoili  of  potittoal  itrffe,  beronl 
the  InBnenoa  d(  that  moat  bewiUbJag  snd  nwM  deoeitfiri  of  man*,  ambition  fcc  p0- 
lillon)  diMlnction,  and  rardy  janndioed  by  inordinate  thirat  for  gold,  he  ia  wmpsr- 
aiiTcly  remoted  from  the  teoptaliooa  to  which  loiBe  other  olaMw  tt  men  an 
Mpoaed.  TbeleglrinMteobiaetaf  bbaiattitaa,  theaodof  bkproiMVaBpiraticaai 
b,  to  Impart  and  derelope  tbesood  and  (ha  trae,  to  repm*  and  oorrert  tha  evil 
and  tha  Use,  to  make  Btanklnd  wiacr,  porer,  tmer,  holier.  What  a  glorioa*  god 
lor  ambilioii,  puiBed  from  ila  gma  aad  pobanaaa  elamenta  t 

^le  materia)*,  too,  plaoed  ia  the  leaober'*  band*— what  are  they  T  Immortri 
mind*.  In  their  iMMoent  and  neat  t^iant  atale,  ready  to  be  moldad  hito  Ibnna  of 
undying  beantyand  p«r<bMiaa,ordblOTtad  into  shapeacfhideoai  and  erei^Bri^ 
ogliDe**.  The  aoal|rtor  bihlooa  the  inaoimata  marble  into  the  "  oouiterMt  pr»- 
amtment"  of  a  man,  while  he  who  oonTert*  an  jgnoratil  and  Tituoa*  child  Into  a 
weO-MDrmed  tad  virtooo*  eitiani,  oroataa,  it  ntay  be  i^,  tha  raal  a 
The  loMraMion*,  •  - 
effeoliTelyapiMi  til 

eral  and  oompreb „ .,—0- 

inlalligaal.  kiDd-haarted,  and  devoted  teacher  can  adapt  hb  inatroetioaa  ti 
ComprebenaioD  and  afleotiooi  of  hb  tender  and  flexible  oharife.    Here,  then,  ■  a 
field  worthy  of  the  hlgheateflbrta  of  the  vbeat  and  moat  AiUfnl  bB*bMidman. 

Barides,  bow  oboering  to  the  teaoher  are  the  ■obaequenl  ntcoea*  and  raapeola- 

bility  of  hb  popili.     Tc  po**e*a  aenaible  evidenoe  that  we  hai*  been  ioatnimeDUl 

*' ig  oot  Into  the  world  men  and  women  who  are  an  or  


ted  bear*  of  the  sdoit,  Hid  not  luil^ncnllyan  toognt- 
reaeblhefecblODadanaandiagotlbayoa^.    Batiho 


JO  we  may  have  exer<i*ed.    To  feel  that  we  haTertKoed  eren  ana  indl- 

lidaal  from  a  life  of  ignoranoe  and  vice,  or  Iram  an  tgnominiooa  or  prematara 
death,  b  more  tme  and  laatjns  glory  than  to  have  won  a  orown.  And  then  tba 
gt^tadeeberbbedt^bbpapibthroMheBt  life,  toward  a  feMUU  aad  sapabUhf 
atoaotar,  coniea  to  bb  baart  lilie  refrMiag  d«w-drap«. 

Fiaally,  tha  teacher^  Tocadoa  E*  baoomiag  mora  and  more  highly  appredaled  t 
and  ha  himaelf,  a*  he  iroptotea  Id  ebaracter  and  knowledge,  and  hmlb  taero 
feltU^  and  eOeiently  the  aaered  charge  iotrnatad  to  him,  attain*  to  InariMiJ 
RapMt,  and  a  higher  rcmnneralion  t6r  hb  aerricea, 

mih  aaeh  motirea  to  cheerfelneaa  sad  energetfe  mmrtlon,  let  im  iMBfatf  da- 


•  tepiwor  iJtglit  hi*  odling;  br  •rcn  Ibe  liamUa  iid  ohwnw 


Mr.  SherviD  vroU  aa  admirnble  article  for  tbe  first  volume  of  tho 
'^ Mattaekuttllt  Teaehtr^  entitled  "How  shall  a  Teadter  keep  him- 
lelf  YoQDg?"  We  can  nowiee  plainly  the  significance  of  that  paper. 
We  can  put  full  confidence  in  its  views;  mnoe  the  writer  has  now 
pioTed  that  he  knows  how  to  keep  himself  young.  His  sympathiea 
with  the  young  are  still  fresh.  Then  is  nothing  antiquated  about 
him.  He  exhibits  (he  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  who  oomUnes  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age, 
the  bu<^aDcy  and  vigor  of  youth,  like  the  tro[ucal  frvit-tree  bearing 
npon  ila  bratichea  at  the  same  time  the  ripened  fruit  nd  the  (q>eiUBg 
Uouomt, 

Thus  he  has  labored,  manfully  making  the  laort  and  the  best  of 
everything,  steadily  cultivating  and  improfiug  his  own  mind  and 
diaracter,  and  doing  what  he  could  for  the  imptovament  of  tho  lot 
of  others.  In  his  whole  career  he  has  served  and  adorned  the  cause 
of  U>e  public  school  teacher,  of  which  class,  more  than  any  living 
man,  in  active  service,  he  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  representative 
and  head. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  nothing  more  than  his  life  as  a  teach- 
«,  bat  in  conclnsion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  his  life  has  been  equally 
pruaeworthy  in  all  the  other  relations  he  has  sustained,  as  son, 
brother,  hnsUnd,  tether,  dtiun,  aod  friend. 
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TIL   THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER  IN  UTEBATUBE. 


tnLLUu  cowFZB.  1T31— ItSS. 
WiLUAK  CowPXB,*  tha  most  popular  poet  of  his  gener^on  and 
the  beat  of  English  btter-writen  was  tho  son  of  Rev,  John  Cowper, 
DJ>^  rector  of  GreAt  BarUiampstaad,  Herts,  and  was  born  at  the 
paisoni^  honae  ia  1781.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  jtut 
old,  and  her  aweet  preaence,  and  his  happy  cbitdhood,  he  has  em- 
balmed tonva  in  the  "  Lints"  inggeated  by  his  modter'a  [detam,  a 
gift  from  his  consta  later  in  lifci 

"OhibutboH 

Wim  nu  but  n 

Tbo«  Kpiaralhlnt—llifoii 


H/BuDKr!  wbcollaim'iltlut  ihoa  wutdnd, 
Bajr,  Irul  Ihau  udkIoiu  or  the  lean  I  diedt 
I  btwd  tlM  b«U  tall'd  « Ibj  Imrtkl  d>T, 

And.  lurnini  Irom  1117  nuntr;  vindow,  ditw 
A  lone,  kBf  ri(b,  tad  wipt  m  lul  adkn  1 
Bnl  WM  It  Kieli  t— II  «H^~Whin  ihoa  (MfOH, 

lUt  I  b<U  DO**  ''w*  OB  '<i^  ptKtAil  Aore, 
The  putlog  word  ihall  ]mu  n  j  lipi  do  botb  1 
Thj  mildeuB,  frlered  themielTa  tl  mj  coDcem, 
<M  ■■**  tin  pnmlH  of  \hj  qnkk  ntnin. 
Vnal  tnhalJj  I  wiah'il,  1  loni  iMllcnd, 
Ad^  dlMppolnttd  MiU.  «u  mU  drednd. 
Br  txpmaitoii  wnxj  i'J  briutlnt, 
Dapa  of  U-morTow  neo  fron  &  child. 

Till,  *ii  107  •t«k  ot  inbui  womin  ipna, 

I  l«ni'd  ■(  lut  aubinlMlDD  Ic  mj  kii. 

Bat,  IboDfti  I  lis  d'ploml  Um,  Bt'a  fcrfot. 

Clilklmi  HOC  thlni  Iiit*  (rod  bit  mnrrj  toot. 
Aod  when  thg  (vdeiMrlUtbiB,  ihj  hr  d^. 
Drew  me  lo  Bbool  itoni  till  pnMIe  waf , 


Id  Btrlet  ■aanlle  wum,  ud  Tglm-u 
T)*  now  btcsnn  1  bMni7  liUle  know 
Hut  oae«  w<  oall'd  thf  jMWnl  bona 
Sbon^Uved  piwlaa  1  bol  Iha  rceonl 
Thai  Dicmoiy  kecpi  at  all  Ihj  klDdon 


t>  MbrtwHtallr  rcon  llnb-a  "  Sdadf^f  ffi^lf^^"^ 


WILUAII  COWPBB. 

Thr  momlnf  boantlM  ere  I  kit  Df  bans, 

The  bliMili,  or  onltaaaBirj  plgn  ; 

Tt»  rncrui  «*<en  oa  m;  cheeki  beUow'd 

Bf  Ibr  own  bwMl,  IIU  (reah  Ihtj  ehone  >od  flov'd : 

All  ihli.  Nid  mor*  (BdMrlai  MU  dwt  (Ik 

Tlv  cooMtm  Ipw  or  kne,  Unt  kiew  no  Ml, 

Ne'er  nia(bea'd  ttl  IboH  cituraela  Htd  breilu, 

llMt  boaur  IdUrpoaed  Un  afln  Baket; 

All  thia  itm  leflbl*  In  mi^indrT'i  ptft. 


In  the  fear  of  his  mottier's  death,  he  was,  aa  he  hiiDself  dwcribet 
Jl,  "taken  from  the  nareery,  snd  from  the  immediate  care  of  a  mart 
indalgeot  modier,"  and  tent  oat  of  his  hther's  houw  to  a  couidentble 
•cbool  kept  \>y  a  Dr.  Pittnan,  at  Market-streeL  Here  for  two  yean 
he  BU&red  much  from  ill-treatment  by  hia  roa^  compaDions :  hia 
■enaibilitf  and  delicate  health  were  the  objects  of  their  cruelty  and 
ridicule;  and  one  boy  to  relentlessly  penecnted  him  that  he  was 
expelled,  and  Cowper  was  removed  from  the  school.  Cowper  retuned 
in  late  years  a  painful  recolJectioa  of  the  terror  with  which  this  boy 
inspired  ban.  "Hie  savage  treatment  to  me,"  he  says,  "impressed 
such  a  dread  of  his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember  being 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyee  upon  him  higher  than  bis  knees;  and  that  I 
knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckle  llian  by  any  other  part  of  his 
drees."  To  4he  bmtaltty  of  this  boy's  character,  and  the  general 
impresMon  left  upon  Cowper's  luiud  by  the  tyranny  he  had  under- 
gone at  Dr.  Pitman's,  may  be  traced  Cowper's  prejudice  against  the 
whole  system  of  public  education,  ao  forcibly  expressed  in  his  poem 
called  "Tirocinium  ;  or,  a  Rtvievi  of  Sehoolt." 

About  this  time  Cowper  was  att&cked  with  an  inflammation  in  tlie 
eyee,  and  was  placed  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  was  hut  uiperf^y  cured. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  removed  to 
Westminster  School.  The  sudden  change  from  the  isolation  of  tlie 
oculist's  house  to  the  activity  of  a  Urge  public  school,  and  the  collis- 
ien  with  ils  variety  of  charaetem  and  tempers,  helped  to  feed  and 
iseter  the  moods  of  dejection  to  lAich  Cowper  was  subject  His  - 
«onstitutioDa1  despondency  was  deepened  b;  his  sense  of  solitude  in 
beiog  surrounded  by  strtuigera;  and  thus,  thrown  in  upon  himself 
be  took  refuge  in  brooding  over  his  spiritual  coudition.  This  tendeo- 
^  had  first  manifested  itself  at  Dr.  Pitman's  school,  and  next  at 
Westminster.  Passing  one  evening  through  St.  Margaret's  ohurch- 
yard,  he  saw  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  from  the  lantern  of  a 
'  cnM-di{^^,  who,  as  Cowper  approached,  lliMW  up  a  skull  tJut  abrnA 
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him  on  the  leg.  "This  little  iDoideDt,"  he  observes,  "was  an  aImid 
to  my  conscieuce;  for  the  event  may  be  remembered  among  the  beet 
religtouB  docanents  I  received  at  Westminster. "  He  touglit  hope 
in  rel^iioiiii  cotnolationa,  Jtnd  then  hopelessly  abttDdoDed  them ;  and 
he  was  struck  with  lonnesa  of  spirits,  and  intimations  of  a  consump- 
tive habit,  which  the  w&tchfiil  sympathies  of  home  might  possibly 
have  averted  or  subdued. 

Nevertheless,  Cowper  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  and 
healthy  to  excel  at  cricket  and  Ibotball;  and  he  persevered  so  suc- 
cessfully in  bis  studies,  that  he  stood  in  high  &vor  with  the  master 
for  his  scholarship.  Looking  back  many  years  afterward  on  this 
part  of  hie  life,  he  only  regretted  the  lack  of  hii  religious  instruction. 
I<atia  and  Greek,  he  complains,  were  all  that  he  acquired.  The  duty 
of  the  «chool-boy  absorbed  every  other,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  periodical  preparations  for  confirmation,  to  which  we  find  this 
interesting;  testimony  in  his  Letters: 

"  TiM  I  may  da  juttioe  to  tbe  plaoe  d  my  educalioD,  I  moat  relate  one  mark 
vt  religiOM  dwdpline,  whiah,  in  my  tins,  wn  obierTod  at  Weauniuter ;  I  mean 
the  pain*  wbkih  Dr.  Ntoholi  Umk  to  prapAre  lu  tor  oonfirmatioD.  The  old  man 
■cqaiUad  himadf  of  this  dity  lika  one  wba  bad  a  deep  senae  of  it*  iaipartSDoe ; 
and  I  beliere  onal  of  m  were  itniek  by  bb  maimer,  aod  affixted  by  his  ez- 


Cowper  translated  twentjr  of  Vtnny  Bourne's  poems  into  English, 
and  his  allufions  to  his  old  favorite  osher  of  the  fifth  form  at  West- 
minster are  frequent.* 

"  I  remember  (nji  Cowper)  neing  tbe  Duke  of  fiichmoDd  set  Gre  to  VinDy's 
greaty  locks,  and  box  hia  ear*  to  pat  it  oat  agun."  And  again  writing  to  Mr. 
Rcae,  Cowper  my* :  "  I  shall  hare  great  pleaeare  u  taking  now  and  then  ■  peep 
at  my  old  friviid,  VioecDt  Boome  ;  the  neaUat  of  all  men  in  hU  veniAcation, 
thoDgh,  when  I  wa*  ooder  hi*  mbenbip  at  Wesuninster,  the  mart  aloreDly  in 
hii  person.  He  wa*  »  inatlentjve  to  hi*  buy*,  and  ao  indiffumit  whether  they 
brought  good  or  bed  exer«i*e*,  or  dodo  at  al[,  that  he  Brcmed  determiaed,  a* 
be  ws*  lh«  be^  *a  be  Bbould  be  the  la*t,  Latin  poet  cf  the  WeatmiDst«  line ; 
a  plot,  whieh  I  believe  he  eiercieed  very  woceaifiilly ;  for  I  have  not  htiard  of 
any  one  who  bat  at  all  deserved  to  be  eempared  with  bJm."  Even  in  the  lima 
oT  hi*  la*t  lllneH,  we  find  that  Cowper'*  dreary  thooght*  were,  for  tbe  moment, 
obarmed  away  by  the  poema  of  hi*  old  bvorile,  Vinoenl  Bourne. 
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Binngth  jojii'd  with  bnatj,  digniiT  wilb  grace, 
Tltal  oiui,  tha  mHter  of  tha  glDbe,  deriro, 
Hii  light  of  empin  orcr  all  that  li'aa. 
That  form,  indnd,  the  anociats  al  a  mind 
Tial  in  it*  pourn*.  (tbarcal  in  ita  lirxl, 
That  rorm,  tbt  bboor  of  AlmifhtT  akil), 
Fnned  fbr  the  aerriee  oT  a  fnabcirn  wilt, 
AuMrt*  piaeedaaca,  *ad  btapeaka  caiirol. 
But  hortBwa  all  in  frandMr  Tron  tha  aool. 
H«n  i*  the  tlaw,  the  aplendout,  and  lb>  ihrane. 
An  inMllntoal  kiogdoin,  all  her  mm. 
For  her  tha  memory  Alia  her  aaiple  page 
With  tnuki  pMtr'd  down  Irnm  ererf  diMml  age; 
For  bar  amaaaei  an  DnboDiMfed  atore, 
Tha  witdom  of  great  nation*,  now  do  mora ; 
lluHiffa  laden,  not  encanbar'd  with  htr  apoi) } 
Laboriooi,  yet  nncoriKisoa  of  her  toil ; 
When  ovpjmil]'  nipp)wd,rti»D  imnl  rnlai^ad  i 
£till  (o  be  fed,  and  not  la  ba  anicharged. 
Eor  her  the  Fancy,  loring  uneoifioed, 
ne  preaenl  miue  of  erctr  panaiTe  mind. 
Wotk*  magic  wondera,  add*  a  brighter  hue 
To  MAire'a  acenea  than  Nalan  erer  knew. 


With  Bower  *nd  frail  the  wildemeaa  aoppHe*, 

Or  Indi  the  mcka  In  nuhr  ponp  ■rtte. 

For  her  tht  JadgmtM,  iim[«re  in  the  atiifa 

That  OniM  and  Nalnii*  hav*  to  wage  thiongh  life, 

Qoick-aighled  irbtut  otfoimi  ill. 

Appointed  aage  preeepior  to  (he  Will. 

-  Ib  thi*  p«B  the  uilbor  would  be  vrr;  tony  to  Hand  mupiMita  of  ba 

rlngi 

lined  hia  can- 

■nre  al  anj  paRitular  acbool.    Hii  objeelloDiira  Bich  a>  nmXenUj  t 
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iranli,  DwurDlnt  nndn  iha  Mliereat  ot  all  dluppnlnmHmii,  iiUait  Lha  truth  of  iho  allifailm. 
la  quurel,  ibeitlbre,  la  wUb  ihe  BlachleTat  Uif*.  tod  Dot  with  aaypanlealar  iMtanae 


ogle 


oowpiR-s  nxocmiuMj  oa,  a  kbvuw  op  acmoMM. 

Coodmna,  appraio,  umI  vitb  ■  riithTul  niat 
Oaiim  tha  daajwoa  of  ■doobtTal  thoio*. 

Wb;  did  lb*  (iu  of  m  God  pn  Uith 
To  TOO  hir  Sua  ud  hit  uwndu)!  EuthT 
And,  wb«a  dcaetndiac  b*  naifu  tba  akiw. 
Why  Uk«a  tba  gantlcr  Horn  ba  lurn  lo  rua, 
Wbam  Ocno  tM*  thnoch  aD  hn  coanilM*  wan* 
And  owna  bar  pmrar  on  erarf  abors  ha  U*ial 
Whjr  do  Iba  aaaaona  atill  nrkb  the  jraar, 
nniUul  aad  Tooiif  aa  ia  their  fini  caraart 
Bprinf  haiiia  brr  inraiit  bloaaoma  on  Ilw  Iraea,. 
Kock'd  in  Iba  cndla  o!  tba  oeatem  bnaia ; 
Sununer  is  baata  the  thriring  oharja  rtctiraa 
Bcnaatb  iha  ahada  of  her  eipandad  laaiaa. 
Till  AmoBui'a  fiercar  baata  and  ^nlaooa  da*a 
Dra  tben  at  iaM  in  all  Ibair  itowing  baaa.— 
Twera  wild  praTuaiaa  all,  and  boMlaaa  waata, 
Powar  miaanploT'd,  BDaiSeanea  miapUaad, 
Had  not  ita  AsUkk  dipiifiad  ih*  plan. 
And  ciQwn'd  it  nith  Iba  majaatf  of  nas. 
His*  hrca'd,  tboa  plaead,  iot«tli(«al,  and  ta^hl, 
Look  where  ha  wiU,  the  wondara  Ogd  baa  wiooght, 
Hie  wiUeat  aoonar  of  Ui  Uakai'*  Una 
Finda  in  a  igber  moBient  tim  to  Muaa, 


"Wby  rono'datall,  and  wbeieiiira  aa  thou  aitT" 
If  man  be  what  ha  nam,  Ihia  bear  a  aUre. 
The  next  mere  dnat  and  aahaa  in  the  crare ; 


There 

And  ifi  aoon  after  tia>iD|  burM,  by  tnnia. 
With  eierT  loat  vilh  wbidi  Tiail  Natnra  buna, 
Hii  baJB|  and  when  death  diaaoliea  the  bond. 
The  tomb  lake  all,  and  all  be  blank  bajoad; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Natuia  bai  bnwfht  Imtb, 
Slanda  aalf-iaipeach'd  tha  oraatnre  6t  laaat  wottb, 
And,  oaaleaa  while  ha  li'aa,  and  whan  ha  diaa, 
Brinp  ints  doubt  the  wiadon  e(  the  iktaa. 

Tniiha  that  the  leam'd  puiaue  with  aa|ar  thon^ 
Are  not  inqwctanl  alwaya  ai  daai-bonibl, 
Fraring  at  leal,  thoa|h  lold  in  ponpoua  ainuaa, 
A  dnldiab  waate  of  philoaophio  paina ; 
But  tnitha  sa  which  dependa  onr  OHun  ooocaiBi 
Thai  Hii  ou  ahanw  and  nuaar;  nal  tn  Itiara. 
Bbine  hgr  the  aid*  of  anir  path  wa  traid 
With  aaeh  a  luiler,  ha  that  niaa  owj  laad. 
■Tia  ima  that,  if  to  trifle  lifs  iwaf 
Down  to  the  nnaet  of  iheir  lateal  daj, 
Then  periih  on  futatitT's  wide  ebon 
Lika  Seatini  exhalatiooa,  fonnd  no  Bora, 
Wan  all  that  beaTon  required  of  haoan  kind. 
And  all  tha  plan  Iheic  daaiiay  deeipi'd. 
What  noaa  eonld  rererenca  all  nighl  JBatljr  bt^M, 
And  Bian  woold  breathe  but  for  hia  Uakai^  abaMt. 
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At  once  Ib(  drawnmg  niod  ■■  dinlnMd. 
If  *U  wB  find  ft  Ming  «aith.  Ma.  lir, 
EeOect  hii  mnribotM  wha  plmewl  Itma  Ibai^ 
FulUil  tb*  parpma,  tai  ipPMi  daiia^ 
PtiwFa  of  iha  wiidoB  of  lh«  lU-MeiDg  mimi. 
TU  plain  tb«  cnatura,  whoni  be  choM  »  Inmt 
Wilh  kin(ihip  and  doainion  o'er  tlia  ran, 
RaceiTcd  bi«  tiaUw  natiir*,  iitd  n  mad* 
Fit  for  tb«  pawn  in  wbich  he  atand*  anvjrad ; 
That  firat,  or  laM,  hemafter,  ir  not  ben. 
He  loo  might  maks  hij  anthar'a  wtadoai  otair, 
Prtiae  him  on  earth,  or  ohatinatels'  dumb. 
Suffer  hit  joMiee  in  a  woiM  to  nooie. 
lliii  ono*  bclierad,  twna  kigie  ninpplMd 
To  piore  a  oonMquenoe  tij  wne  denied, 
Thai  m  ar«  tnund  toeaittb*  mindiof  jpovlli 
BeliuMa  inia  the  moald  of  beannlj  UWk, 
Thai  laoghl  of  God  Ibey  may  indeed  bo  wiae, 
Nor  ignoranttr  nndering  raiu  Iba  aluee. 

In  earl;  iliyalbe  conacLeaot  hia  in  bmmI 
A  quiekneei.  which  in  btor  life  ii  loat; 
Pieeerred  frani  guilt  by  ■alalary  ban. 
Or  gnill]!  aoon  relenting  iaio  lenn. 
Too  oartleaa  nfken,  ai  onr  yeare  pneaed, 
What  friend*  ve  eon  with,  or  wUt  booka  wa  ttad. 
Our  pamota  yet  eiert  a  prudanl  oara 
To  feed  oai  jdCuiI  minda  with  proper  ijuo; 
And  wiaely  alare  the  nuraery  by  defreea 
With  wholaaocM  teamini,  yet  aoqnirad  w'Oh  eaM. 
Keatly  aaenred  from  being  aoii'd  or  tan 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  iraariucaDt  ban, 
A  booli  (to  pleaae  ui  at  a  lender  age 
Til  oall'd  a  book,  though  but  a  tingle  page) 
Pieeenla  the  prayer  the  Savionr  deignM  to  leaah, 
Which  children  nae,  and  peraona— when  they  preacb. 
Liaping  our  ayllablaa,  are  •enable  nan 
Through  awnl  narralin,  or  aierad  text ; 
And  leeni  wilb  wonder  how  Ihii  aroiM  began, 


Who  made,  who  mair'd,  and  who  haa  laniom'd 

Point*  which,  unleia  the  SeriplniB  made  thua  | 

The  wUeat  head*  nigbt  agitate  in  lain. 

O  thou,  ffborn,  boma  on  Faney'a  segei  wini 

Back  la  the  aewm  of  life'a  happy  ^ring. 

Holda  iMt  tun  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 

iDgniou*  dreamer,  in  whoa*  well-told  tale 

Sweet  fiction  end  (veat  imih  alike  prevail ; 

Whow  humoTWi*  Tein,  ationg  aenu,  end  rt>p)< 

Hay  leach  ib*  geyeat,  make  the  grareat  amile; 

Witty,  and  well  emptoyy,  and,  Uke  tby  Loid, 

Spaaking  in  paiablee  hia  alibied  word ; 

BbouM  uHTe  a  aneer  at  tiiy  deterred  faine ; 

Tet  e'en  in  Iranaitory  life'e  late  day, 

That  mingiea  all  my  Inown  with  aobar  giar, 
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Keren  the  ma  vfawe  Ptwiia  nukt  the  nad, 
And  guide*  the  PeoMtae*  of  ik*  knI  m  God. 
Tweie  well  with  aotf,  if  tmoka  that  eooM  esM* 
Tbeir  ckildhml  pleued  Iktm  al  ■  ripci  ■(* ) 
The  Bee,  ^pnmng  whet  ii«d  ebum'd  llw  bey. 
Would  die  u  leK  in  eomlbn,  pHOe.  end  jar> 
And  K>  wilb  «nM  oa  hit  bewt,  wbe  iMle 
Tlw  Eem  of  InUh  fioa  bii  Daciunfed  •uuL 
The  lUoip  a(  nrll—  piM;,  impma'd 
Bj  kiad  tailina  oi  hii  jieldiBg  breeM, 
The  youth,  BOW  bearded  end  tM  peit  ud  ■»> 
Regudi  with  aaorn,  Uuofh  em  leoeired  with  ■«« ; 
And  wwpU  inlo  the  lebriiulh  of  lias. 
That  hobblata,  oail'd  philoeophen,  di*iM, 


INhdI  ta  the  • 
Ai  Goil'a  eipediant  la  nlliaTe  hia  loea. 
The  young  ipoatile  (iehena  at  the  Tiew, 
And  haua  it  with  the  malice  of  ■  Jew. 

How  weak  the  bairierof  mere  ntlDra  pisfea, 
Oppoeed  againit  the  pleaenm  Nettm  loraa! 
While  aelf-batnyM,  and  willfully  andone, 
Bhe  longa  to  yield,  no  eooiier  wooM  ihan  woo. 
Tiy  BOW  Ihe  marila  of  Ihia  bleat  exchange 
or  madeat  titilh  lor  wH'a  eecentrie  reDge. 
Time  wai,  be  eloaed  a*  be  befu  ihs  day, 
Wilh  decent  duty,  aot  aehaniad  to  pray ; 
The  practice  waa  a  hood  open  bii  heart, 
A  pledge  he  garg  tot  ■  conabianl  part ; 
Nor  ODuld  he  date  preenrnptaonily  diaplaaaa 
A  power,  confeaaV  ao  lately  on  bit  koeea. 
Bui  now  &re<rell  all  legdMlary  Idea, 
The  (btdowt  fly.  philoaophy  pTerail*  ; 
Prayer  to  the  winda,  and  camion  to  tha  wtTe* ; 
Religion  nnk«  the  TKcby  nature  tlareB. 
Prieaia  hare  inTetiied,  «nd  the  world  admtied 
What  hnaTiah  prieata  pronmlgato  la  inapired, 
Till  Reaton,  now  no  longer  oreiawed, 
Reeomea  her  powert,  and  ipume  Iheeloaiay  fraud) 
And,  common  aenae  diSiialng  real  day, 
Tha  neteor  of  Iba  Qoepel  diea  iway. 
8aeh  ihapeodiea  oar  ahrewd  diaceraing  jooth 
Learn  fiom  expert  inqnireia  alter  truth; 
Whoee  only  eaie,  might  truth  pretume  to  ipoak, 
la  not  to  find  what  they  profea*  to  teek. 
And  thtu,  well  tutor'd  only  while  we  ihan 
A  mother'*  leclarea  and  a  nunc'*  care ; 
And  uught  al  •ebeola  mach  nyibologio  ttaff.t 
But  Bosnd  raligion  daringly  eooogh  ; 


I.  !«. 


ITh*  aatbor  beg*  let'*  I*  «plaln.-8tiialtda  thai,  wlthoul  Badi)|m>wlwttyDftt^;f»,^ 


Oor  rariT  Botiew  af  tnth,  aiiRnaW, 
BaoD  kuac  Uwir  cndit,  and  ■»  mil  dih 
WoaU  ytn  yttu  coa  ahiwld  b*  ■  aot  or  i 


That  in  fond  lUM  th(  KnpUag'i  1 
Fn  laomaxpanai 


Tnin  tun  io  |wblia  witb  ■  nob  of  baya, 
ChildiA  in  mitehief  onlj  and  id  aoi**, 
EIh  of  ■  munuh  gnwth,  and  iie  in  Ma 
In  inSdalitf  and  LawiUnai  nan. 
Than  (ball  ba  laarn,  era  lixlMn  ninun  old, 
Thai  anlbon  an  aott  OMiul  pwra<d  M  Mid  i 
Thit  pedaalrj  ia  all  tbat  ■abaab  inpait. 
But  lataiM  taach  tta*  iwowMga  of  Ik*  hMit  | 
Than  wailar  Didi,  with  lianrta  1111811 1*  ja. 


Tha  nunagaoHnt  of  lina  of  argtitrrn 
la  diScull,  tbaii  puniibwaat  obaoaM. 
The  alout  IiU  aptiin,  wboa*  •apariar  (iia 

Becomea  Ibcir  paUani,  apon  xbom  thay  Gi 

Tbeir  wbida  attanlioo,  asd  apa  all  Ua  thak*. 

Hia  prida,  thai  acana  to  obe)  or  Id  aiitaail. 

Witb  Ibaoi  ii  oounta;  hia  mtCtaUij  sk. 

Hia  wild  aieunioaa,  window-bnaidni  faati, 

Bobbeif  ot  gaidaaa,  qoanata  in  Iba  alfaata, 

Hit  hairbnadth  'aoapaa.  and  all  hia  dafini  Mbadwa, 

Tranaport  Ibain,  and  an  mada  tbair  fuvuiila  Iliaaa»i 

In  liule  boaoma  anch  wduBTBwala  atriha 

A  kindnd  apack :  thay  bum  to  da  iha  Uka. 

Thoa,  bair  aooompliah'd  en  ha  Jat  bagia 

To  ihow  tha  paapioi  down  upon  bia  akin ) 

And,  aa  maturitj  of  faan  oosMt  on, 

Hada  jiut  iba  adapt  Ikat  jroa  daaipi'd  four  aou  i 

To  anann  ike  panarennoa  of  hia  eonna. 

And  (iiB  jour  axuiainiua  fmjtel  all  ita  (ana, 

Bead  bim  to  cal1«|e.    IT  ha  than  ba  Ima^ 

Or  in  una  inide  of  rica  ndaim'd. 

Wban  DO  regard  or  oidinanoei  ia  abown 

Or  hJok'd  Tor  now,  the  fault  muat  ba  bia  own. 

Boom  aneaking  Tiitua  lurka  in  him  no  dovbl. 

Whan  neither  alnioipela'cbanDa,  noi  drinkini  boot. 

Nor  gambling  praolicea  can  find  it  out. 

Soch  jouthi  of  apiril,  and  [hat  apiril  too. 

Ye  nnraetiea  of  out  boya,  we  owe  to  7011 : 

Thougb  from  ounelTea  tba  miatbief  mon  pnoeed^ 

For  public  achoola  'lia  public  folly  feeda. 
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Tha  aUin  of  vntoa 

With  paokboiBB  oddmbscj  m  ksep  the  Toad, 

Ctookad  «  Mnigfar,  thmoj^  <]<>>v  *  >b«iiT  dtUi, 

True  to  ik*  jlagliag  of  ddi  tradgT**  Ml*. 

To  IbUaw  boli^  precadsnn,  mi  -wink 

With  bolh  cMr  arra,  11  auiar  dan  ID  thmk ; 

And  *Dch  aa  ag*  aa  odi^  balka  do  atpnae. 

Except  or  antioD  lad  of  oommon  aanae ) 

Elaa  tan  iimaiiepa  fan,  and  pmof  ao  pUa, 

Woald  lora  oar  M«pa  into  wiaor  mm. 

I  bluDa  AM  ihoaa  who,  with  what  ear*  Iba;  oan, 

0*erwildi  tb*  Btuwrao*  and  tunilj  dan  i 

Or,  ir  I  fabna,  ^tia  oal;  thai  Ibe;  data 

PnHniM  a  woik  af  •hiefa  Ihey  noM  Atufrnx. 

Haia  ;•,  j»  nga  iaModanM  of  lb*  whola, 

A  abiquarian  prtoanea  and  ttntnil, 

EliAa*!  tf*,  that,  whan  0*U»i  Mn^'d, 

Went  with  him,  and  aaw  ill  the  siDM  h*  pl*T'dt 

Ym — J*  tn  oonwiotis ;  and  on  ill  the  aheliaa 

Your  pnpit*  atrika  apan  hare  (tnwk  jpooraelroa. 

Or  i[,  b]P  naluia  lolKr,  ts  had  then, 

Boja  M  JO  wero,  th«  grarity  or  mea, 

Y«  luMiT  al  laaM,  by  eoiMant  pnoh  addnti'd 

To  can  n>d  eju,  Iha  Tieea  of  iho  r«at. 

But  jt  o*ani*a  at  what  jo  cannot  Dnre, 

And  erill  not  to  be  endurad  endure, 

LaM  power  tianad,  bat  whhout  nroen. 

Should  iMhe  Ibe  little  je  reUin  alill  leaa. 

Ye  once  wai*  jaatlj  fanml  Tor  briaging  Ibflli 

DndoubCed  aoholaiabip  and  genaiiM  wmtb ; 

And  in  tbe  Inaainent  of  hma  atill  ahiaea 

A  ffary,  bright  aa  that  of  ill  tba  ligna, 

Of  poeta  nieed  b;  yoa,  and  atat«nwn,  and  dirine*. 

Peace  lo  them  all !  tboM  brilliant  ttmei  are  fled, 

And  DO  loeh  li(htB  are  kimlling  in  their  ateid. 

Onr  airiplingi  ahine  indeed,  but  with  atich  taya 

Aa  aat  tba  midiiirht  rtol  in  a  bliie ; 

And  aeam,  if  jvdged  by  their  eipreaiin  loc^ 

Deeper  in  none  than  in  ibeit  mrgeont'  booka. 

8^,  mnae,  (for  eilncition  made  tbe  aoDg, 
No  note  can  hrritale,  or  linger  hmg,) 
What  eaoaei  more  oa,  knowing,  at  we  mut, 
That  theae  nJai^en'n  ell  fail  Iheir  Iiual. 


While  colta  and  puppiea  noet  na  lo  mnch  care  f 

Be  it  a  weakneei,  it  deanret  aonie  praiie, 
We  lore  ih»  plaj-plice  of  oar  eiriy  daye ; 
Tin  acene  ii  toaefaing,  and  the  heirt  in  atone 
flat  feele  not  at  (hat  light,  and  feeli  at  Dona. 
The  wall  on  wluoh  we  tried  our  graring  akjil, 
ne  TCr;  oinie  wa  caned  aubaiaiing  atiti ; 
Tbe  bench  on  iriiirh  we  cat  while  deep  employ^ 
Though  nangled,  haek'd,  ud  hew'd,  not  jet  daatray'di 
Tba  little  cnea,  anbatton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Pta^ng  oui  gaiDai,  and  oa  die  nrj  ipol ; 
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t»\iMfVI  uwaoiM,  lokMoluddnw 

Tba  chalkir  na|,  ud  kniwU*  dowa  u  law ; 

To  pUeli  lb*  ball  inUt  lb*  gnnDdBd  iMt, 

Oi  driTc  it  dtnout  vilh  ■  deiWixH  pat ; 

llw  plctting  (pteiMila  M  once  saeilaa 

Such  racotlaMioDS  of  ooi  own  dotifbto, 

That,  Tiaviog  it,  we  iohb  alauM  to  obtaiB 

Our  iaiwe«nl  ivm*  timpl*  jaan  *(ud. 

Thi(  (bud  ittHfaiDinil  to  the  wU-kNin  pluo, 

Whenn  fini  w*  itaited  ialo  Ub'i  lsB(  not, 

Huntaina  ili  hold  wiih  ineh  luhitini  awtr, 

Wa  TmI  it  a'cn  in  aga.  ud  A  oar  lataM  day. 

Haifc !  how  Iha  *in  of  chita,  whoM  futoia  rion 

Of  sltNui  Ibod  bogina  to  ba  hi>  tmn. 

With  hia  own  likencai  plaoed  oa  ailbar  kcaa, 

Indulga*  all  ■  falber'a  haartfelt  glae ; 

And  (clla  iham,  a*  ha  atrakaa  ibair  ailToi  looki^ 

That  tbmj  moat  aoon  laun  Latin,  and  to  box  i 

Tbtn  larnini.  ba  regalea  hi*  lialaniog  wila 

With  all  (ba  advanlBna  of  hia  aari;  lib ; 

Hia  aVilt  in  cDBchmaMbip,  or  dming  ohaiat, 

In  bilking  taTern^billa,  and  apooting  pla^a ; 

What  abiDa  he  uacd,  delaclcd  in  a  Miape, 

How  ba  waa  flogg'd,  or  bad  tba  iuek  to  eaoapa ; 

What  anna  b«  loat  at  (Jar,  and  bow  ba  aoU 

Wateb,  acala,  aod  all— (ill  all  hia  pnmkaaia  lold. 

Batracing  ibua  hia  fiolica,  ("tia  a  nama 

That  palliate!  d«di  of  folly  mA  of  abaa*,) 

He  givea  iba  local  biaa  all  ita  away ; 

RaaolTn  Ibat  whan  he  pUy'd,  hit  aou  aball  pl^, 

And  deiiioca  their  bright  genioa  to  ba  tbowa 

Jut  in  the  acena  wlure  ha  di>ptay'd  bit  own. 

Tba  meek  and  baahful  boy  will  aoon  ba  tangbl 

To  ba  at  bold  and  forward  at  be  oogbt ; 

"Hie  rode  will  acuffle  Ibougb  with  eaae  anoughr 

Oreattchooli  toil  beat  Ibaatnrdytod  the  nwgL 

Ab,  happy  dttignalioa,  prudent  eboica. 

The  arent  ia  aure )  eipeot  it,  and  rajoioa  ! 

Soon  w«  yoot  with  fulGU'd  in  aitlwr  ohild, 

Tba  pen  made  peiler,  and  tba  lama  Biada  wild. 

Tba  graat  iadted,  b;  tiUca,  riabam  biitb, 
Eieoaad  (be  eneambiaDCa  of  mora  toidid  wottb. 
Ate  beat  diaiioaad  of  wbem  with  moat  tuqcoaa 
They  may  aoquin  that  confident  addraaa, 
Tboae  htbitt  of  profnta  and  lewd  eipenaai 
That  ioomof  all  deligbu  bat  thoaa  of  aaatB, 
Which.  Ibongh  in  |dain  plebiana  we  oondamn. 
With  ao  nooh  tataon.  ti\  etpeot  from  Ibcm. 
Bot  familial  of  lata  illuatnoua  fame, 
Wbnte  <diief  diitinotion  ia  their  apntlaw  name, 
Wboee  beira,  their  bonoora  nam,  Ibof  iaooaa  anall, 
If  DM  abine  it)  traa  deaeit,  «-  not  at  lU, 
What  dream  Ihey  of,  Ibat,  with  ao  little  oaro 
Tbey  liik  their  hopm,  itaairdeamltmaaura,  then? 
They  dieam  of  liuia  Cbariet  or  William  gnoed 
With  wig  pnilii:,dawn  flowing  to  bit  waiali 
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omuMMfm  TnooiKioi :  qb,  a.  tMnmm  or  kboqu. 

HwT  IBS  iha  uwiUTBarawd*  bii  mUdU  dnw. 
They  hsu  him  *p«li— tba  oath  of  Uw. 
Tha  Uitwr.  wIm  <**igni  hi*  teb*  ■  piieH, 
Dnun  Kim  cpiwopillTaiich  ■!  leMt; 
And,  *bils  Ihe  pUyAil  jockey  Moui*  tha  nicm 
Biiiklf,  utitda  upon  Iha  |HtUnir  broaai. 

In  coach  with  piupl*  lincdi  and  mitrM  oa  Ita  aidii 


Whicb  oolj  •  panDUl  tjt  fonttt, 

A  puUlio  achool  ahall  laiag  lo  paaa  wilb  BtM. 

But  howT  ratidM  aaeb  viitut  in  tfaal  air. 

A>  BUM  oraale  aa  appsliia  far  pnya  I 

And  vUl  it  brralh*  inlo  hjia  all  ihg  uil 

Thai  eaDdidaiei  for  auch  a  piJM  abould  Teel, 

To  Uka  Iha  lead  and  bs  ths  lonatoKt  alill 

In  sU  tnu  Hoith  and  liLenry  akill  t 

"Ah,  Uisd  Id  brighl  fauuilj,  uplwight 

Tba  knoaUdg*  ol  Ih*  World,  and  doll  of  tbmi^  I 

Chun:h-laiid(ia  an  not  alwaya  monnlBd  baH 

Bjr  learned  clerk*  and  l«luiiMa  pnlMa'd. 

The  Milled  prize  demanda  an  Dpwaid  look. 

Not  u  be  found  tij  poruf  oa  a  book. 

Small  iklli  in  Ulio,  and  Hill  le**  in  Greek. 

li  more  Ibaa  idequale  to  all  I  aeak. 

Lei  eniditiiOB  fr»ce  kin,  or  not jrace 

.1  |i>e  Ibe  bauble  bul  Ike  aacaad  place  ; 

Hia  Health,  &iiia,  boniun,  all  Ibat  I  inteH 

Subaiat  and  eenler  in  ooe  point— a  fneod. 

A  friend,  wlHla'er  he  Mudiaa  or  ne^ecla. 

Shall  pfe  him  oooaaqueoea,  heal  all  defect*. 

tlii  inlercoun*  irilh  peeia  and  aona  of  pear*— 

Tbers  dawni  the  efdeodour  of  hia  future  yean ; 

In  that  bright  <inaiter  hi*  pragHtiaiie  akim 

Hull  Uuah  betiniea,  and  ihere  hia  ikHj  li^ 

Your  Lordahlp,  and  Ymii  Graaa  !  what  eehool  eag  tenoh 

A  riialorio  equal  to  iboaa  part*  of  epeeeht 

What  Deed  of  Hoaer'a  *«r>*  or  Ttdlj'*  piMa. 

Sweet  inteijeoiiaaa  I  IT  he  lean  tal  tboaa  I 

Let  mrereDd  chud*  hi*  igBonnae  rebake. 

Who  aune  upon  a  dog^ar'd  Fatalaaoh. 

The  palWD  know*  enough  who  know*  a  dnk*." 

Efngioa*  porpo**  !  woMhilr  bafnn 

IntarbamaapnMilMifmar  funr  Hw; 

Pn**'d  an  hi*  pan  br  awan*  ihit  woold  diifno* 

A  leiiienei'e  detk,  or  footnan  out  of  place. 

And  ending  if  U  la*t  iia  end  be  gwn'd. 
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CXIWPIR-S  TIBOCIKIUK;  OR,  A  KKVIEW  OF  HCBOOL* 

Aad  d«ni,  BO  doubt,  tad  duptera,  with  om  Toica, 

A*  bonui  Lu  dalj,  wmld  eonErm  Iba  eboica. 

Babak)  jcwr  Blihop !  wall  ha  pUT>  taia  put, 

CbliMiui  ID  lUDU,  ind  iafidsl  in  beart, 

Ohoallr  in  office,  mthlj  ia  bit  ptu, 

A  tbra  at  oonit,  alaenbare  a  \u\jtt  ibmi. 

Dumb  a>  k  Maator,  and  aa  a  prisit 

A  pi*c«  of  inera  chunh  Ainimn  at  Icil ; 

To  lita  Mtnaged  Trnu  God  hia  total  (copa, 

And  hia  eaj  aura,  wiihonl  one  t^inpM  of  lwp& 

But,  Siir  allboogh  and  fsaaiblg  it  aeam, 

Dapand  not  much  upon  jouc  goklaa  dnam ; 

For  PiDTidancs,  tbat  •wmi  ooncara'd  to  eumpt 

Tba  halloir'd  baocti  fnm  abaoluta  coatcmpt. 

In  apiM  of  all  Ib«  wiitglert  inlo  place. 

Still  keapa  a  Mat  or  liro  Ibi  woitb  and  grwa ; 

And  Ibanron  "tii,  tbat,  Ihou^  the  aight  be  rare, 

Wi  nmetimn  aee  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  then. 

Beaidei,  ichool  friendabipi  an  not  almji  fouDd. 

Tboo^  Tair  in  ptomite,  penaaDent  and  aoand ; 

The  owal  diiintareated  nd  Tinuona  minila, 

In  eati;  Jaar*  eonaected,  lime  unbinda; 

New  ailualiaDi  fira  a  dilTeraiil  caM 

Of  babit,  inclination,  tempar,  taate; 

Aad  be,  tbat  teem'd  our  oounteTpart  at  Brat, 

Soon  ahowa  tba  alroDg  aimilituda  nreianL 

YouDS  baada  an  fidd;,  and  jonng  beaiti  are  wami. 

And  make  miatakea  for  maohood  to  raronn. 

Bo^a  are,  at  belt,  bat  piettj  buda  unblown, 

Whoaa  acent  and  hue*  are  rather  gueai'd  than  konrai 

Each  dreami  that  each  ia  juat  what  be  appeva, 

Bat  latm*  hit  trtm  in  maturer  ja»n. 

Whan  diapoailion,  like  t,  aail  uofuri'd. 

Bbowa  all  ita  rent*  and  patchea  lo  the  world. . 

If,  tberafare  e'en  when  hooeat  in  deaign, 

A  bofieb  rrieadibip  ma)  ao  aoon  decline, 

Twaro  wiaar  aura  to  uupira  >  liltla  heart 

With  juat  abbonenea  of  ao  mean  >  part. 

Than  aet  jroor  nn  to  work  at  a  tila  trad* 

For  wagee  ao  Dnlikelj  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  birea  of  poarila  reeoil, 
Tbat  an  of  ehief  and  moal  appnnd  nport, 
To  tuoh  ba*e  bopaa,  in  minjr  a  aoidid  aoul. 
Owe  their  repute  in  part  but  not  tba  whola 
A  principle,  whoae  pnud  pretensiona  paaa 
Unqnettion'd  though  the  }ewel  be  but  gkn — 
That  with  ■  world,  often  not  orer-oiee. 
Rank)  u  a  virtue,  and  ii  yet  a  tic*  ; 
Or  ntber  a  froaa  campoand,  juatly  iHed, 
Or  env;,  hatred,  jealoDaj,  and  pride — 
CoMribuUM  moat  perfaapa  to  enhanoe  thaii  fuM 


FmI  all  ih«  nge  that  female  tinla  feel ; 
Tba  priw  of  beinly  in  a  woman'a  ajee 
Not  brighter  than  in  ibaiia  the  aofaoltrra  pi 
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oowmt  TOOcnntHt  am.  a  uvnw  of  schools. 

The  (pirit  of  Uui  oonpetitioii  bunu 
Wiih  all  TuiaiLu  of  ill  l>)  turn*  ; 
Each  viini;  raagaifie)  bia  onp  ■uccsu, 
RcHnla  hi>  TfllDw'a,  withai  it  ware  lui, 
Eiolti  in  fail  muearti*^  if  ha  Tail, 
Dena  bia  raward  too  treat  if  he  prevail. 
And  laboun  to  luqia**  bin  daj  and  nithl. 
Lew  for  inproniDsiit  Ihaa  to  tickle  (pile. 
Tha  apur  ia  pwaerCul,  aod  1  gnM  ill  foroe  i 
It  pricki  ibe  SBoiiia  rnrward  io  it*  eouraa. 
Allowa  aboft  time  Iw  play,  and  ihuw  for  aloth ; 
And  fek  alike  bjr  eaeb,  tdrancM  botb  : 
Bui  judge,  wbera  ao  much  aril  intarraua. 
The  end,  Ikou|h  plauaible,  not  wortb  tbt  mauia. 
Weigb,  for  a  maawat,  eUaaioal  daaart 
Againat  •  heart  depriTsd  and  tpmper  hurt  ; 
Hurt  tsD  paifaafia  foi  life  ;  iiir  aarlj  wrong 
Done  la  Ibe  nobleT  part  bObcU  it  long ; 
And  Jon  we  atandi  indead  id  learning'a  canaa 
If  yoo  can  €ui>n  a  diaciptiue,  that  drawa 
Buch  miadiieli  afler  il  with  nach  ■pplaue. 

ConneUDn  fona'd  for  inteiea),  and  eudear'd 
Bj  aelEah  nswa,  Ihut  eaotured  and  ewluei'd; 
And  eaulatioa,  u  eagsadariog  bale. 
Doom'd  to  a  DO  leai  ignominioua  fata  : 
The  piop*  of  aueb  pioud  aaminaiiea  fall. 
The  Jachin  and  the  Sou  of  ibem  lU. 
Gnat  idIwoU  rejected  then  aa  thoaa  Ibal  awall 
Beyond  a  aiae  that  can  be  muaged  well, 
Shall  royal  initiiBtioDa  niaa  Ihe  beya. 
And  •mall  aoademiea  win  all  tha  praiaa  * 
Force  Bol  ay  drill  beyeod  Ita  jual  ialent, 
I  praiae  a  aoboal  aa  Fape  a  goTeinment; 
80  l^e  my  jadgmenl  ia  hia  taiigaajc  dreaa'di 
"Whale'ai  ia  beat  ■dffiiniater'd  ii  belt." 
Few  boya  are  born  oiih  lalenla  that  eicel. 
Bui  all  an  capable  of  liriof  well ; 
Then  aik  atH  wbelbei  limited  ar  Ui|et 
But,  watch  ibay  atiicUy,  or  acclecl  their  cbarfc  t 
ir  aaxiow  only  tbtl  their  boya  may  leani, 
While  morale  Unfuiah,  a  daapited  concern. 
The  peat  and  email  deaem  dbg  oommon  bUma, 
Diffarent  in  aiae,  but  in  effect  the  awne. 
Iluch  u>a  in  lirtue'a  caaae  all  leacben  bout, 
Thouf  b  EUtiTsa  of  mere  loan  away  tti*  moat  i 
Theiefoce  ia  lownt  aod  eitiaa  they  abound, 
For  there  tha  fame  ikey  aaek  ia  eaaieit  found, 
ThoUfh  there,  in  epilB  of  all  that  care  can  do, 
Trap*  to  rateh  yoolh  are  moet  abuodanl  too. 
If  ahrewd,  and  of  ■  waU^cooatnicted  brain, 
Ke«D  in  puTaoit,  and  Tiforotx  M  retain. 
Your  aoD  cone  forth  ■  prodify  of  (kill ; 
Ae,  whertaoeTer  laughl,  aa  forrn'd  he  will ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  Klf.«amplaeeiit  air, 
Cliimi  mDrc  Ihao  half  the  preiae  aa  hia  due  ahii*. 
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Bal  ir,  Willi  mil  hi*  (■ain*;  b*  btUwj, 
Nm  nun  inlelligMit  thim  lo»a  uh]  py. 
Such  lieiout  bibits  u  diignn  hii  num, 
TbrMlan  bii  hnllh,  hit  fortune,  ud  hit  huna; 
Though  irmnl  of  due  nalnint  >li>n«  hire  brad 
Tb«  ajuptoiDi  thit  )rou  »•  wilb  m>  nnnh  diMd ; 
UnenTied  Ibsn,  hs  ma;  auMun  kkne 
Tba  whole  repitttch,  tb*  faall  wm  til  hii  own. 

Ob  !  tia  ■  liilil  lo  ba  with  jof  penued, 
By  ill  wbom  MntiiMiit  baa  not  tboiad ; 
Naw-baglHl  wmtunaDt,  the  boaUad  graae 
Of  tboaa  who  Baier  feel  id  tba  ri|fal  plaoa ; 
A  aighl  aoipaia'd  hj  dodc  that  we  can  ri>oir, 
TlnD|hT«tnioDaiialagatill  alimabalowi 
A  father  blAt  with  an  incaniout  aon, 
Father,  and  friend,  and  mtor,  all  in  one. 
Row  ! — lam  again  lo  talea  loog  tinee  forgot, 
.iGaop,  and  Pbadrua,  and  the  real  f— Why  notT 
He  will  not  Uuah,  that  Laa  1  fatbar'a  heart, 
To  lake  in  ehildiah  plaja  a  ehildiah  part; 
But  bandt  bii  alaidr  back  lo  an;  toy 
That  jouth  takaa  pleaaara  in,  to  pleiae  hii  bay : 
Then  wb;  reaign  inlo  a  atiangar'i  band 
A  leak  aa  much  within  jnnt  own  commaDd, 
Tbat  Ood  tod  natura,  and  joar  inureal  too. 
Seem  with  one  nice  lo  delegate  to  you  t 
Why  bin  a  lodging  in  a  home  nnkDown 
For  ooa  wboae  lendereat  ihonghta  all  boier  round  jooi  ow; 
•         Thia  aecond  weaning,  needleaa  aa  il  ia, 

How  doea  il  laeeiale  hoih  your  heart  arul  hia ! 
The  indented  aiick,  that  loae*  day  by  day 
Notch  after  noloh,  till  all  are  amoolh'd  away, 
Bears  witneaa,  lonf  nv  hia  dianiaaioa  come, 
With  vhat  inlenla  deaire  he  wanta  hia  home. 
Bui  though  the  joyt  he  taopea  beneath  your  nof 
Bid  fair  enough  lo  anawei  in  ibe  proof, 
Hannleaa,  and  aafe,  and  nataral,  aa  they  are, 

Arrind,  he  feela  an  nneipeeted  change  1 

He  btoahea,  hasp  hia  haad,  ia  ahy  and  atrange. 

No  longer  takea,  aa  once,  with  feaileai  ease, 

Hia  faroorita  aland  between  hia  father^  kneaa. 

But  laeki  the  earner  of  aoau  diatanl  aaat, 

And  eyea  the  door,  and  watchea  a  retreat, 

And.  leaal  faiailiar,  where  he  ahould  ba  nioat, 

Feala  all  bia  happieit  priTJlagaa  loat. 

Alaa,  poor  boy '. — the  nelural  effect 

Of  lore  by  abaeaea  cbill'd  into  raapeot. 

Bay,  what  BCCompiiabmenta,  at  eobool  aoqniiad, 

Bringa  be,  lo  awrelan  fmita  ao  nniinired  T 

Tbou  veil  deeeri'at  an  alienated  aon, 

Unleaa  ihy  oonaeioua  heart  acknowledge— Dooe  j 

None  that,  in  thy  doniealu:  anug  receaa, 

Ha  bad  not  made  hia  own  with  oton  eddrai^ 
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Tboogh  KHiw,  pcrtiaps,  that  iboek  tbf  (Mlinf  aiad, 

Aitd  belter  vater  Inni'd,  or  left  behind. 

Add  too,  that  ihm  eatnnged,  thoa  ewut  obtaia 

By  00  kind  art*  hit  eonfidance  again ; 

That  heie  begiDi  wiih  moal  Ihal  loof  eomplaiat 

0{  filial  fnnkiwai  loat,  and  lore  itdwd  laiut, 

Wfatoh,  oft  Defleoted,  in  lih'a  wuiog  jaai* 

A  parent  pouia  into  regaidleat  aan. 

lake  ealarpillin,  dangling  under  tree* 
Bj  (landBT  Ihreada,  and  awinging  in  Iha  hnme, 
Whioh  Glthllir  beim;  and  aote  diagiaee 
ThiB  bought  in  whieh  are  bred  the  unteemly  nee  ; 
Vbile  erarr  mnn  indnatriaiul;  naToa 
And^indt  hit  *eb  about  the  rivell'd  laaTei ; 
So  niuneniat  are  the  fbUie*  ikat  annoir 
The  mind  and  heut  of  eierr  eprighllj  her  ; 
ImagiDalioni  noiiout  and  perreree, 
Which  tdmonitioa  can  alone  dii  peine. 
The  eneroacbing  Daieanee  mIu  a  faithlol  band. 
Patient,  (fTectionate,  of  high  oommand. 
To  diaclt  the  procreatioo  of  a  breed 
Sure  Id  exheuit  the  plant  on  which  Ihejt  feed. 
Tit  not  enou^  that  Graek  or  Roman  peg*! 
Aietaltd  boon,  hiafreakiah  lluaghia  angage; 
E'en  in  hti  paalimea  he  lequiie*  a  Triand 
To  warn,  and  leach  him  tafelf  to  nnbend ; 
O'er  all  hit  pleMuraa  gentlf  to  preaida, 
Watch  hia  emotiont,  and  eoalrtd  their  tide ; 
And  lerjing  ihtu,  tnd  with  an  mj  awij, 
A  lax  of  profit  from  bit  Ttnr  play, 
To  impreaa  a  ralae  not  to  be  eraaad, 
Ob  momenlB  Bqnandar*d  elan,  and  running  alt  10  wula. 
And  aeemt  il  iMhing  in  a  lalher't  e3'B 
That  unimprDTed  tboaemanjmaaiBnlafljrl 
And  it  he  well  contenl  bia  aon  abooM  find 
No  noonahnwnt  lo  feed  hia  powing  mind. 
Bat  oonjogtted  *erbe  tad  noani  declined  t 
Tin  tnnh  ia  all  the  menial  food  purrafM 
B;  public  haeknejn  in  the  tchooling  Irtda ; 
Who  feed)  a  papil'e  intelleol  with  etora 
Of  arntai,  traly,  but  with  liltle  more  ; 
Diamiaa  theii  carea  whan  iher  dimiaa  ibair  toA, 
Hachjaet  ihemielTea,  and  gonni'd  \if  a  doek. 
Peihapa  a  falhar,  Meat  with  any  bnint, 
Would  deem  it  do  tbuie,  or  waata  of  pniia, 
To  iinpiQTe  thin  diet,  at  no  graat  eipeoaa, 
Wiib  aaroair  troth  and  wboleeome  enoiBWB  nenti ; 
To  lead  hit  ton,  (at  pretpaeti  of  daligbt. 
To  eooa  not  iteep,  duufh  philoeopbie,  hd^ 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  hit  woiidariiq  a)>a«. 
Yon  eirding  worida,  ibeir  diattaoe,  and  thstr  dwi 
The  moona  of  Jotb,  and  Satura'e  belMd  bdt, 
And  the  harmonioot  oiderof  (heia  all; 
To  aha*  hiiD  in  an  inaect  ot  a  flower 
Booh  iniciawiapio  proof  of  akill  and  power. 
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All  bid  fnxB  mget  put,  Ood  bow  d»pl«yi 

To  ctHobit  UheiM*  with  ia  modem  di^  i 

To  iprud  ih*  rarlli  baton  biDi,  utd  comauDd, 

With  dni(i»lioD  or  tbs  Gngcr'i  end, 

ItoTuiow  paKi  to  hi*  atUDlin  nola, 

Tkoi  brincing  hone  to  him  tha  moM  nmoU ; 

To  ICBch  bii  bent  to  glow  with  fcnenoi  fluM, 

Can^t  from  th«  d«eda  of  hmd  of  incwnt  f*m< ; 

And,  mora  than  kU,  wilb  nKnmendalJon  duOa 

To  Mt  tOB*  lifiog  woithj  in  hi*  vitw, 

Whsa*  fiiraxwiipla  maj  at  onca  inapira 

A  wiih  lo  cogy  what  ha  muat  idmin. 

8ach  knowlddfo,  gaia'd  bacjme*,  and  which  appau*, 

Thimgb  ac^,  not  too  weighty  for  bia  Taaim,  ^ 

SvMt  in  itself,  and  dM  P>rbidding  upon. 

Whan  haaltb  dama^  it,  of  atbletic  aorl. 

Would  make  him — what  aome  loiely  boja  haia  hniwi. 

And  mora  tban  od«  perbapa  that  I  have  a*«n — 

An  aridance  and  reprcbanaioD  both 

Of  tha  man  aehoalboj'a  lean  and  tardj  growth. 

Art  iboQ  ■  man  piDfaaaioiially  tied, 
Willi  an  thTfaouHicaelaawhan  applied. 
Too  iMUf  to  intend  a  meaner  oare 
Than  bow  to  enricb  ibjielf,  and  next  thine  heir  ; 
Or  art  Ibou  (aa,  though  rich,  peib^ii  Ihoo  art) 
Bat  poor  in  knowledge,  bansg  none  to  impart: 
BeboM  that  Sgan.  neat,  though  plainly  olad  1 
Hia  epr^tlf  niagled  with  a  ihada  of  aad } 
Not  of  ■  niobla  tongue,  Ibougfa  now  and  then 
Haard  to  aiticalale  like  other  men  j 
Nojaater,  and  jetlirelf  in  diicouna. 
Hie  phmte  well  cboten,  clear,  and  full  of  foroe ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  saae, 
Not  En^ish  stiff,  but  frank  and  farmed  lo  please ; 
Low  ia  the  world,  baeaoie  ba  aoonu  ila  srt* ; 
A  nun  of  lellaFB,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 
Uapatitkniaed,  and  tharelbro  little  known  ; 
Wise  for  bimaelf,  and  hia  few  fiieods  aloM — 
In  bim  Ihj  well4ppoiDtad  prni;  age, 
Arm'd  Air  a  work  loo  diffioDlt  for  tbee ; 
Prepared  bj  taate,  bj  learning  aiHl  true  wortb, 
Tolbra  ihr  son,  lostriks  bis  geaiui  fi^rth; 
Beneath  ibjr  mof,  banealb  thins  eja,  to  piuT* 
The  force  of  disoiplina  when  back'd  bj  lore ; 
To  doable  alt  thy  plaaaura  in  Iby  child, 
Hia  mind  infoim'd,  hia  morale  undeliled, 
Safe  ander  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  ibosr 
No  spots  contnotad  among  gruoma  below. 
Nor  taint  his  speedi  with  nManaeasas,  daeifn'd 
B]P  footman  Tots  for  winjr  and  ralined. 
There,  in  hi*  commerce  with  the  liraried  bnd, 
Lttika  tba  coatigian  chiefly  to  be  fear'd ; 
For  ainee  (so  fariiion  dictalaa)  all,  who  daim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  plobsiaa  fame, 
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Find  it  ■ipMUant,  cohm  wbal  miwshief  nwr. 

To  cataiUiD  ■  Ihwf  or  rwo  in  fOTi 

(Aod  tba3r  Ibu  cui  ■flbid  the  •ipaue  of  mon, 

SoBW  half  •  doun,  and  MMiie  half  •  toDie,} 

0»al  MDM  QCenn  to  lan  him  Smn  ■  band. 

So  lun  to  ipoil  tUB,  and  tovxmi  it  hud  i 

A  point  wchtmI,  if  oaca  h<  ba  lupplied 

With  aoma  aach  Ifsnlnr  alnja  mX  hii  aid*. 

Am  aaDh  dwd  ran  T  paitiap*  iha;  •oold  abound 

Wan  oeenpation  aaaivr  to  b«  ronod, 

Wan  •dnealion,  alaa  ao  aan  (o  fail, 

Condnctod  aa  a  nasagaabl*  leale, 

And  acboola,  ihil  haTa  outliTcd  all  jaat  aataam, 

Eidwuiged  far  Iha  aecan  dmnoalie  aobaaa.— 

Bot,  barisi  bond  him,  be  thou  duh<  at  «H, 

Show  thoa  baal  aeoM  aoouih  U>  priwi  Ih*  paari. 

And,  at  thou  ironldit  tba  adTaoaeiaaBt  of  lUoc  Mr 

In  all  good  faeiUiira  btaralb  U*  em, 

Haapect,  aa  ia  Int  rational  and  joat, 

A  man  daen'd  worthy  of  ao  dmr  ■  tnat. 

Daapiiad  bj  Ibve,  what  mora  can  he  eipact 

Fcoia  Toothful  fnllr  than  tha  aama  Dtgleett 

A  flat  and  fatal  na^iro  obtaina 

That  initaat  apon  all  hi*  fotora  paina ; 

H ia  laaaona  lira,  hi*  mild  nbuhsa  oSrad, 

And  all  tha  inattuetion*  of  ibj  aoo'i  beat  friend 

Are  a  Mream  ehokadi  or  ttiokling  to  aa  and. 

Doom  bin  not  (ban  to  aotiUry  raeala ; 

Bat  recollect  ibat  be  baa  aenaa.  and  feela, 

And  that,  poaacaaoi  of  a  aoul  refined, 

An  upiighl  heart,  and  oalliTaled  mind, 

Hia  poat  not  mean,  hia  talenta  not  nakiiowD, 

He  deem*  ii  hard  to  Tegsute  akme. 

And,  it  ailmilled  at  thj  board  he  ait. 

Account  him  no  joal  mack  for  idle  wit ; 

Offend  not  him,  whom  modeatj  reatiaiDB 

Fiom  repanat,  with  jokea  that  ha  diadaina ; 

Hooh  lea*  iraoafi)  hi*  faolinp  with  an  oalh ; 

Nor  frown,  unleai  he  raniah  with  the  chlth — 

And,  truat  me,  hia  ulility  dm)>  reach 

Tomora  than  ha  ia  hired  or  hound  to  taacb; 

Much  tnah  Dnauer'd,  and  (oma  ilia  andonc. 

Through  rererenee  of  Iha  canaor  of  th;  aon. 

BdI,  if  Ihj  table  be  indeed  nnclaan, 
Foal  with  eiceaa,  and  wiib  diaoonne  obacene. 
And  thou  a  wielch.  whan  following  bar  old  plan, 
Tha  worid  accaanU  an  honourable  man, 
Bacanaa  fotaooth  Ibj  eourage  baa  been  tried, 
And  Mood  the  Wat,  perhipa  on  Ibe  wrong  lida ; 
Though  thou  badai  nerer  grace  enonfh  to  prora 
That  an]'  thing  but  >ice  could  win  thy  lore ; — 
Or  halt  Ihoa  a  polite,  card-pUring  wife, 
Chain'd  to  the  nnili  that  tile  freqaenta  for  life ; 
Who,  joat  when  indualrj  begin*  lo  anore. 
Flic*,  wing *d  with  jojr,  lo  aome  eoaeb^iowdad  door  i 
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(wnws  ■nioenooHi  o«.  a  »m"W  or  sowoii 

And  Ihriea  is  mMy  *tDl«r  thnmt*  *tM  owa 

Wilb  hdf  UiB  chuioM  ■nd  ledwu  in  »m, 

ThjMir  mMBOhils  •'«  *ilUng  ■•  tl*«  «"T* ! 

N«  Tery  aaber  tkon^,  nor  nrj  cbMte  ; 

Or  M  Uiin*  bon»«,  tluMgli  !"•  ■"P"''  •*»  "* 

ir  Bol  1  lean*  of  ^luara,  ■  sien  btaak. 

And  than  11  ta«,  ud  ID  tlijr  lobinM  mood, 

A  iriOar  TWO,  ind  nnpV  of  lU  (ood  ;— 

TtKnch  matcj  far  Ihjwlt  Ikou  "«*  !■"  »»•■ 

H«K  N«tu™  plo^,  ihow  mmr  M  ihj  •on. 

Ba*«d  from  !>■«  hdOM,  whm»  •»try  d«j  briafi  fin* 

Saint  miMhisf  fMal  to  bia  rmute  wctth, 

f^ad  Um  ■  beOer  in  •  dbUM  apat, 

Wiihin  •■»•  pion*  pxtor^  InunMe  out. 

When  -nit  emmpto  CToa"  I  ehirfy  «n". 

Tka  mM  Mdodiig,  and  ibe  oftan«*t  «e««i) 

||h  naT«r  M>ra  ba  alunp'd  upon  bia  braaM^ 

Not  yet  perbapa  inoinblT  impreia'd. 

Wlwia  aarij  raat  makaa  aariy  liaing  aan, 

DiaeaM  or  oomea  Dot,  or  tnda  aaay  eon, 

PnTcnled  much  bf  dial  oaat  and  plain  1 

Or,  if  il  enter,  aeon  atarrad  ool  agaia : 

When  all  Iba  auestioD  or  bia  faithTuI  boat, 

Diacraeily  timilwl  to  two  at  nxiat. 

May  niae  niBfa  fraita  ■(  aball  rewaid  bii  oan, 

And  Dot  U  Uat  BTaporUa  in  air: 

Wban,  aullneu  aiding  ttody,  and  hi*  miod 

Sarana,  and  lo  hia  duiiaa  moch  inclined. 

Not  ooeupiad  in  day  draam,  aa  al  borne, 

Of  plaaauraa  paal,  or  folliea  yol  U>  oooia. 

Hi*  tirtuoua  loil  may  tomiinata  at  la* 

Id  teUlcd  hibil  tad  deeidad  taata.— 

But  wbom  do  (  adTiia !  the  faabtOD4ed, 

The  iooarrigibly  wiong.  the  deaf,  tbo  dead! 

Whom  can  and  oool  dalibeialion  aoil 

Not  batlOT  BHMh  than  apeotacUi  a  btnla ; 

Who,  if  their  aona  aome  aligbt  WLlioo  ahart, 

Deem  it  of  no  peal  momaol  whoaa,  or  where ; 

Too  peond  lo  adopt  the  thou^a  of  ooe  unkoows, 

And  DiQC-h  loo  gay  to  hate  any  of  their  oan. 

But  eooraga,  nan !  mathongbt  the  Hiue  replied, 

HaDkJnd  are  lariooa,  and  the  »orld  ia  wide : 

Tb*  oalricb,  lilliaat  of  the  fealher'd  bind, 

And  fotm'd  of  Ood  without  a  parant'i  mind, 

Comnuta  ber  egg*,  incaotiooa,  lo  the  duat, 

Fotjotful  that  iba  foot  niar  cniah  the  tniat ; 

And,  while  on  puHic  nnnaiiea  they  rely. 

Not  boewiDg,  and  too  oft  not  oaring,  why, 

Itralional  In  what  they  tbua  prefer, 

No  few,  that  wooUl  leem  wiae,  reaemble  bar. 

Bat  all  are  not  alike.     Thy  warning  Toiea 

May  here  and  there  preTent  arrooeooa  choice; 

And  aome,  perhapi,  who,  buiy  aa  they  are. 

Yet  make  their  progeny  their  demreal  care, 
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<WlMac  iMMta  oil!  wtav  «■«■  told  what  illi  rmj  reuh 
TImu  ofapfiag,  kit  upoa  m  wild  *  bnoh.) 
Will  Head  b«  atrau  <if  uiiuwiit  la  ufoic* 
Tbe  *ip«d>*ac«  oC  a  ]«m  •dieaWmu  couns : 
The  iMt  will  ilichi  Ibj  coiuml,  oi  eondemn ; 
But  tittj  hkn  buuui  fMlingi — Hun  M  lliem. 
Td  jm,  Ihos.  bnwUa  of  lifa'*  middla  MU*, 
SMonly  pUcad  batmaa  tba  tmall  mi  paat, 
WhoM  Bkuaeter,  yt  oadsbuich'd,  nWiiu 
Two-HiinU  of  all  tlw  Ttitua  tliat  noaint. 
Who,  wiaa  rannalTaa,  da«in  yodr  kim  abould  taan 
Your  wiadoai  and  yoar  waji — lo  job  I  turn. 
Look  roand  ;au  «  a  woild  prrrenalj  hliod  i 
Sea  what  onDteDipt  ii  TilW  on  knmaa  kind  ; 
fiM  malih  abond,  and  digailief  iiii(pUc«d, 
Great  title*,  effioe*,  and  uuala  liiagiaced, 
Long  luica  of  aaceatix,  TeDOwn'd  of  old. 
Their  aotile  qiuUtiu  all  queach;d  and  cold; 
Bee  Bedlam'i  ckeetcd  and  haodcuffM  ebarfa 
Saiiniw'd  in  fnniy  bj  Uie  mad  at  larfe  ; 
See  great  eommamJan  makinc  war  a  trada, 
Qrsat  lawjen,  lawfen  wiiboul  aludy  made ; 
CburehiMD,  in  whoea  aileeia  their  beat  employ 
Ii  odioni,  and  their  mfCa  all  their  joy, 
Who,  hr  enoogh  (ram  fiunithiDi  tbeii  ■heliai 
With  goapal  lore,  turn  iDGdeli  iheaiielrea  ) 
See  womanluxid  deapiaed,  and  maabood  ihunad 
With  inhaiy  luo  oaDeaowa  lo  he  named, 
Fopa  at  all  coioera,  ladylike  in  mica, 
Citetad  iaibwa,  araelt  at e  ihey  are  aeen, 
EUa  coarae  and  nide  in  manneia,  and  iheit  toofoe 
On  Gia  with  coraca,  and  with  nonaenae  bung. 
Now  fluidwd  with  dniDkenneaa,  DOW  witb  whoredom  pate. 
Their  tseath  a  aample  of  laat  Dighfa  legale 
See  Tolunleen  in  all  the  tileal  ana, 
Ken  well  endow'd  of  boDOurabla  paita, 
Deaicn'd  hy  Nature  viae,  but  aair-madB  looli ; 
All  theiB,  and  more  like  ihsia,  were  bred  at  sdiKla. 
And  it  it  chance,  aa  aometiinea  chance  it  will. 
That  though  acbool-bced  the  boy  be  (iiluoua  atill ; 
Bneh  ran  exception*,  abining  in  the  dark, 
Proir*,  rathet  than  impeacb,  ibe  juat  remark  : 
Aa  bare  and  then  a  twiokling  atat  deacried 
Serraa  but  to  ahow  bow  black  i*  *U  baiiila. 

And  aUoke  hi*  poliabed  cheek  of  pureat  red. 
And  lay  ibine  hand  upon  hia  fiuen  head, 
Aul  aay,  H}  boy,  the  nnwelcoma  hour  ia  come. 
When  thou,  tranaplanlad  from  thy  genial  home, 
Huat  find  a  colder  aoil  and  bleaker  air, 
Aad  tnui  lor  aafiny  to  a  itnuigei'*  caie  ; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  irilt  Haum* 
From  eoaaunt  coovene  with  I  know  not  wbam  i 
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Wbo  than  will  eaort  Ih;  frinxbhip,  whh  irlvt  TMm, 
And,  utiea  «  tbna  iit.  wtmn  them  wih  eboaa ; 
Tbongfa  mBoh  depaBda  on  wiM  d?  ebote*  aball  tw, 
I*  «11  ehance-madley,  and  nnkmnre  ut  nc. 
CaoM  thon,lh>  tearjint  imnUias  on  Itijr  IMa, 
And  wbila  Ika  dnadfid  luk  fbmeeR  ferbida ; 

TJnlaaa  the  awar  of  evalon  warp  di;  eoanv ; 

Laj  aaeh  a  itake  apon  tha  towng  aida, 

Uenl;  lo  ifUiff  ao  blind  a  gnid*  T 

Tboti  canal  sot !  NtMre.  polling  at  IkiM  bmt, 

CoDdatao*  Iha  nahthnlr,  Iha  Inipnidanl  part. 

Tboa  WMldM  not,  deaf  to  Natara'a  tondenat  piM, 

Turn  him  adrift  tifoa  a  Tolling  am. 

Not  aajr,  Os  Ihitbei,  eBnaeioaa  thni  Iban  lay 

A  Imwd  ef  aapa,  at  quiekawida  in  hi*  waj  ; 

Than,  only  pmm'd  br  tba  aalftarae  nila 

or  natural  pily,and  him  not  lo  adnol. 

No — guard  him  betmr.    I*  be  sM  Ibina  own, 

ThTHir  in  nhiialBn,  Ihf  ttA,  thj  (nnar 

And  hopeft  thou  not,  Ctit  erery  (alber'a  hopv.) 

llial,  ainca  thy  almigth  imiat  wHh  th;  yean  olapa. 

And  iben  wih  need  eome  emnrtnt  to  aaiaage 

Health'*  laat  farewell,  a  auff  of  thine  old  >ge, 

That  then,  in  reampeiue  of  all  ihj  carel, 

Thy  child  ihill  ahow  reipeet  la  thy  gray  faaln. 

Befriend  rim,  of  all  Mhrr  fiienda  barelt. 

And  gira  riiy  lite  it*  only  ooidial  left  T 

Awara  then  how  much  d*ngeT  interranaa, 

Td  campaaa  that  good 

Hit  heart,  now  panire,  yielde  ta  thy 

Secnre  it  thine,  rta  key  ia  in  thine  hi 

If  (hou  de*«rt  thy  chirge,  rod  throw 

Nor  heed  what  gueata  there  snler  aiu 

ComplwD  Bot  if  utachmcnl)  lewd  and  taie 

SitpplaDt  Ihev  in  it,  and  aiurp  thy  place. 

But  if  thou  guard  in  lacred  chamber*  anra 

From  Ticinoi  inmatea  and  delight*  impore, 

Eilhei  hi*  gratitade  thai]  hold  bio  Taai, 

And  keep  him  warm  and  filiid  to  the  laat ; 

Or,  if  he  prure  unkind,  (u  who  can  tay 

But,  being  man,  and  therefoiB  frail,  he  may  T) 

One  comfort  yet  ahall  cheer  ihine  aged  heart, 

Howe'er  be  (light  thee,  than  hut  done  thy  put. 

Oh,  bartnroui  I  wouldit  tboa  with  a  Oolhie  hand 
Pull  down  the  achaab— what  I— all  the  aeboola  i'th'  land  i 
Or  throw  them  np  lo  linry  naga  and  ginom*, 
Or  turn  them  into  ahopa  and  lueiion-roDma  t 
A  caption*  quaatinn,  air,  (and  youia  ia  one,} 
Deaerrei  an  answer  liniilar.  or  none.  ^ 

Would*!  ihon,  poaaraaor  of  a  tlock,  employ 
[Appriied  that  he  ii  iiieh)  a  natelen  bay. 
And  feed  him  well,  and  giie  bin  handaome  pay, 
Uercly  to  deep,  and  lei  ihem  run  ailny  7 
Suney  our  aeboola  and  college),  and  aaa 
A  eight  not  nuch  onlik*  my  aimil*.  /^-'  i 

I. ih.CoogIc 


COWPEK'B  TntOOmiVM;  OE,  A  XSVUW  OF  KHOOIA 

Fnno  edueUion,  M  tba  Irading  cum. 

Thfl  public  «liArftctftr  il>  dqIout  drawi ; 
TiMRM  ihe  prsTwling  nunncri  tokt  tbclr  out, 

And,  though  I  would  not  mdveniu  Ibem  jret. 
Nor  wriM  01  Mcb—  Tliu  BtuUaf  It  ii  Ltt, 
UdUm  tka  worid  wan  tlk  pnpuad  to  «iBbrao> 
A  pUn  mil  wortiij  to  nifipljr  lluiic  pUc* ; 
Yal,  backwud  •■  tliej  an,  sad  loai  han  Inf. 
To  cnltinu  and  kmp  th*  >Diiu  clau, 
(For^To  lb«  erioM.)  1  wiah  than,  I  oonfaaa. 
Or  bnier  managed,  oi 
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1^  t»  •aniea  iiilL  ud  nnlapali'l. 

n  hii  Ii(a  ;  and  in  hi'i  ipnch  wai  bMI 
il  i«aalH«,  dig4kj,  abd  lota. 


na  mlHl  wu  wi 


nt  liolu  of  eontml.  hii  fial)>  aja 
Onw  Mam,  and  dartad  a  mttn  labnlia 
Hia  Cram  vat  TbII  af  tanur,  aad  hl>  loleo 
Skoid  tba  Miaqanl  wilk  •Dch  M  af  awa 
Ai  hit  bin  Rot.  Un  pnll«>M  IbiI  waa 
Lod  faToc  back  (fala,  aad  clcaad  tba  hmaafc. 


(a  iba  nla  of  jaan : 


Th>ir(iBdoUM«,d;  aadUiKipllaaatltDftll, 

0-ar  laok'd 

aad  anaaplor-d. 

Ml  ikh,  aad  diad. 

TbanBUlT 

la>.fT.i.b'd.  E.I 

.lalto.  .(^.t, 

Aad  ViiUe 

Had.    Thgiebor 

lliodoltbkifte 

Wlibpanm 

dtb..ri.olu-.Fn^ 

P»«>lia(i 

du™. 

i>ni.badpl«., 

•iidKnilhir 

B«a>»<h»<et.liHl;pi«»l. 

««.«i<atnicl[. 

,«.p.M..ri. 

lapanawiaaa. 
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Tlw  carta  JHMM  Kit  >bi  ■■ 

C3i«w  Twij  bj  dkoa ;  aod  ni 

Fdff«t  Ihalr  oflkeB.  opmbif  wi 

Tin  tamm  it  hnflli  n  Icxiiid 

Tin  -m^i  nr  ul  thi  ificMa  bud  ■  jw, 

A  BHtar  «r  lb*  ««U  I    WfcdBHdi/il 


Tbfcl  il  it  diBferDiB  tpdrtiof  vMfa 
Wkb  tfiixfi  H  Hoad  u  >  uttoo'i  IM, 
Tbi  BBitgn  of  b«  joalb,  bv  daaiot  pMfi. 


Of  what  It  tieriknl  In  mu.  Ilwj  Uiint 
W<tb  HKb  ■  sal  Is  ba  vbat  Ibtf  tti|im*a, 
Hut »  namlatt  ota  elRnaiaiiilba  Ihon  Den 
Tku  tbt]>  IhaiBitlTai  b;  eboisa,  fbc  wMom'i  ttka. 
Niiroaiiauiiipbh«IU»n;  vbtttbariaa 
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Ynr.   PUBLIC  IHBTBUCTIOK  IN  BATAEU. 


IL  Bmoosdibt  SoHOOLfl. 
I.  Siff^  SeKooU  for  Girlt-^-TittM,  in  Btnrii,  comspond  to  the  Real 
BcboolB  iw  bojB.  Heretofore  the  nobili^  have  endeBTom],  u  flw  u  poed- 
ble,  to  eapplf  the  need  of  ■  higher  education  of  girls  by  means  of  goT- 
ernesses;  and  the  higher  daases  genenllj,  by  meaai  of  institutioDs  of 
higiher  grade.  Stephani  was  e^kedallj  actiTe  in  hitrodndng  these  schools 
faito  BaTaria;  vhere,  in  Augsburg,  Nnremberg,  and  Ansbach,  be  estab* 
Itshed,  or  at  leaat  orgaoiwd  anew,  higher  sdumls  fat  giris.  The  Seidel 
Private  School  has  been  in  existence  in  Nnrembeig  ever  since  the  year 
1804.  One  of  the  most  remaricable  insUtntionB  of  this  clsae  is  the  Stetten 
Girls'  Educational  Institution,  at  Augsburg ;  wboaa  especial  design  is, 
according  to  the  will  of  Its  foundress,  Anna  Barbara  Ton  Stetten,  to  re- 
place to  cMdren  early  made  orf^ns  the  loss  of  parental  love  and  pro- 
tection. In  this  connection  should  not  be  omitted  the  girls'  school  con- 
nected with  the  Deaconesses'  House  at  New  Dettelsau,  undw  the  nuuiago> 
mmt  of  Pastor  Uhe ;  partly  by  reason  of  its  ecdeaiaatical  cbaractar  (the 
oonrse  includes  Introdaction  to  the  creed,  mannal  of  French,  French 
Bible  and  hymns,  Oermsn  litenture  after  Vilmar,)  and  partiy  because  tt 
has  a  spedal  purpose  of  training  taacherB  for  bnulies,  schools,  rescue  in- 
■titutions,  and  fnstitntiong  tot  ore  of  infiiDts.  In  1818,  King  Maximilian 
founded,  in  Hnnich,  an  Institution  called  King  Huiroilian's  FonndatioD, 
to  receive  sixty  pupils.  Thirty  of  its  scholarships  are  free ;  and  are  to 
be  given  to  dsughlerv  of  officers,  persons  of  noble  ftmily,  and  the  lugher 
state  tmpIo]/(i  of  Bavaria,  (Knn  the  collegia!  council  upward.  The  !■»• 
■titntion  of  the  "EugUsh  Ladies"  for  the  Tostruction  of  Females  was 
opened  at  Bamberg  in  1839,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govemmeut  of 
Upper  FrsDconia,  and  a  branch  institntion  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
in  1854,  which  slready  contuns  one  hundred  and  ten  pnpils,  and,  tiq;ether 
with  two  other  institutiODS  for  girls,  contains  about  five  hundred  pupils 
and  thirty  teachers.  The  institutions  of  the  "English  Ladies"  are  re- 
garded with  much  bvor  by  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  the  schools  at 
Burghansen  and  Nymphenburg,  for  example,  there  are  places  endowed 
from  the  public  funds.  Some  of  the  drcle  governments  alto  afford  aid 
to  the  higher  schools  for  girls.  We  have  information,  in  all,  of  fbrty- 
•even  conventual  institutions  of  the  English  Ladies,  Poor  Sisters  of 
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Schools,  NutiR  of  SL  Francis  de  Sales,  Dotninicsn,  Frandscan,  and  Utgh- 
line  Nuns,  sad  Ladies  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,— with  374  inrtructora  and 
1TS4  pupils;  also  flftj-mz  tnstitutionB  not  conrentual,  at  Munich  and 
Hiihldorf  in  Upper  Bararia,  Fnnkenthal,  Kaiseralautem,  Speier,  and 
ZweibTilcken,  in  the  Palatinate ;  Eriangen,  Ansbach,  FiSrth,  and  Nurem- 
berg, in  Ulddls  Fraoconia;  Batiibon  and  Pielenhoaen,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate;  Wiirxhurg,  Kitiingen,  and  Schweinftirt,  in  Lower  Frftnconia; 
and  at  AugGburg,  Lautrach,  Eem^n,  amd  NOrdlingen,  In  Suabia;  with 
846  ioBtnictors  and  S473  pupils;  so  that  a  total  number  of  4190  girls  ar« 
instructed  in  the  higher  insb'tutionB.  All  these  are  subject  to  public 
Bupcrrision  and  management  as  the  public  institntiooe  are,  under  the 
city  or  district  inspecting  authorities,  and  teEtirj  to  their  progress  by  pub- 
lic examinations.  They  are  also  subject  to  a  visitation  fhim  the  circle 
goTemmenls,  by  a  commissary  of  examinations.  Wherever  a  spirit  of 
sound  piety  and  of  honorable  German  morals  prevails  in  these  institution^ 
which  train  so  large  a  number  of  the  fUtura  mothers  of  the  edncatod 
classes,  they  are  exceedingly  usefiil  members  of  the  series  of  educational 
Institutions ;  but  where  they  call  into  activity  the  avarice  and  vanf^  of 
parents  who  derire  to  rise  above  their  station  ;  where  they  destroy  in  their 
pupils  the  appropriate  domestic  feelings,  and  all  pleasure  in  those  em- 
ployments which  will  be  of  most  importance  In  their  fhture  lives ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  they  cultivate  sucb  studies  as  are  only  a  bribe  to 
Ignorance,  and  usurp  the  place  of  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  schools, 
there  they  are  a  poison  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Upon  the  prospectuses  and  annual  reports  of  (be  most  Important  edu- 
cational institutions  for  females  of  Bararia,  which  now  lie  before  as,  we 
make  the  following  remarics : — The  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instructioii 
per  week  is  forty-one;  but  the  number  In  such  institntions  as  are  organ- 
ized with  more  regard  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  body  is  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-four.  These  are  dirided  among  religion,  German 
literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  (including  mythology,)  natural 
science,  calligraphy,  French,  English,  Italian,  nnging,  drawing,  manual 
labor,  dancing.  The  largest  proportion  of  time  is  every  where  given  to 
the  French  language;  as  we  hope,  only  for  the  reason  that,  to  le«m  a 
foreign  tongue,  much  time  Is  necessary.  We  read  with  pleasure  in  one 
of  the  annual  reports  the  opinion  that  "The  native  language,  more  than 
any  other,  is  that  in  which  children  should  be  so  well  instructed  as  to  be 
able  to  express  themselves  deariy  and  with  certainty,  both  orally  and  te 
writing,  upon  all  subjects  which  will  &I1  within  their  qthere  of  activity; 
and  foreign  langu^^  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  affected 
talk  and  an  idle  show  of  foreign  habits,  but  in  order  that  their  idioms 
may  assist  to  interest  the  child  in  learning  the  structure  of  its  own 
language."  It  is  not  merely  speaking,  but  a  language,  which  is  to  be 
learned.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught 
in  the  higher  institutions  for  giris.  But  when,  besides  conversation, 
foreign  languages  absorb  from  twelve  to  flfteen  hours'  stndy  per  week, 
and  the  ordinary  language  of  the  institution  is  also  French,  such  a 
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donhMDMof  the  Ibrcign  dement  in  the  iDostiiDpctftuit  periodic  idne*- 
tioti  moBt  MUM  tbs  Qennu  elemeot  to  becoioaaabordiiiBte.  Such  edn- 
cMional  IttgtitatiDns  do  not  dgBem  to  ranuin  on  Qwrnan  soil.  "Litanr 
tore  "  ia  alao  a  general  stndj  Id  the  high v  inatitiitionB  for  girls ;  some  of 
frhieh  dncribe  it  by  the  French  litteraturt.  Others  jndicioualj  avoid 
the  names  literature  and  litarar;  history,  and  mention  the  subjects  in* 
duded  under  them  by  tbor  Oennan  names.  They  make  their  pupils 
fcmiliar  with  certain  worksof  the l>eet  authors;  as  Shakspeare's  "Jf«reAan( 
^  Timtw^'' and  "£*nf  Joftn  ;"  Qoelhe's  "Geete  Mn  £n-IieAin$>an  ;"  Schil- 
ler's "  FilUam  Tdl;  "  Herder's  ^Oid;"  Tegner'u  "R'itMqfi  Sana  ;  "  rari- 
ous  worlu  of  Platen,  Wilhdm  70d  Humboldt,  Noralis,  Schluennacher,  and 
others.  Others  use  as  text-books  some  book  of  extracts,  especially  Lilbcn'a 
or  Nacke'e.  The  principle  of  teaching  no  litenry  history  is  undoubtedly 
Uie  r^ht  one ;  but  it  is  necessary,  during  the  higher  education  of  girii^ 
to  pnrify  their  taste  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  best  literature^ 
lest  they  be  in  danger  of  foUowing  the  guidance  of  the  arcuUting  libraries 
in  that  field.  History,  in  these  institutions,  is  studied  in  a  general  man- 
ner, and  more  comprehensively  than  in  the  common  schools ;  and  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  cirilixed  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
By  the  latest  "Instruction"  on  leaching  history,  BaTarian  history  is  to 
receive  special  attention  h)  the  girls'  schoola  also.  Oeography  appeaws  in 
the  oouraes  of  study  as  eztenaively  as  bisttny ;  as  do  also  natural  history 
and  natural  science,  under  vaiioua  name*,  aometimes  too  ambitioas. 
Here  and  there  we  &il  to  find  sinpng,  which  should  be  obligatory  every 
where,  made  a  public  study.  Drawing  is  chiefly  of  flowers  and  land- 
scapes, with  the  design  of  assisting  in  nome  varietiea  <4  handiwnk.  The 
enrcises  in  manual  employments  occupy  erery  when  a  large  number  of 
honn — from  six  to  nine — and  are  every  where  made  a  means  of  conversa- 
tion in  foreign  langoagea,  reading,  and  sometimes  in  history,  but  this  last 
only  in  an  anecdotical  style.  They  indude  knitting,  sewing,  embroidery, 
various  bshionable  kinds  of  work,  ic  Here  and  there  apodal  atreaa  is 
lud  on  such  feminine  employmenta  as  are  absolutely  essential ;  and,  in 
•ome,  those  lees  important  are  studied,  in  the  period  befiM«  Christmaa. 
In  regard  to  the  teachers: — Except  in  the  institatJMis  of  the  rdigtona 
Mders,  religion,  German,  history,  natural  history,  and  German  literature, 
•re  introttod  to  male  teachere,  and  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  and 
fcrdgn  languages,  sometimee  by  males  and  sometimes  by  females ;  though 
the  latter  are  more  commonly  employed  in  the  last  named  study.  In  the 
eonT«it  schools,  a  very  Urge  m^ority  of  the  teachers  are  females ;  twenty- 
seven  of  these  institutions  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-fbur  female 
teachers  and  only  eloren  males.  Thus  these  schools  serve  to  tnun  female 
teaehera.  Those  female  teachen  not  tnunod  in  the  coDvenls  have 
oommiHily  been  educated  in  the  Swiss  boarding.who<ds,  or  have  wandered 
into  Bavaria  fhwi  the  canton  of  Neuenbm^.  The  age  fi>r  *«**"";; 
these  schools  varies  from  tix  to  ten,  and  is  sometimes  as  late  as  thU-teen 
ytars ;  although  the  Voot  Sisters  of  Schools  roceivo  pupils  as  young  a« 
three  years.    Most  of  the  pupils  remain  to  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  a  few 


bj  a  tUfd,  and  tma  a  haK  n«  pajmcnti  at  bouding-aohiMris  are  from 
•iglitT  to  fogr  hundnd  fioriaa,  not  inclndh^  cxtna ;  and  the  tuidon-fM, 
to  d^-wholan,  frcn  one  to  tea  flwiiM  a  mootti.  Too  wnaU  a  charg* 
oog^  to  be  prdiibited,  for  othanriae  the  conmum  aohooU  mi^t  caaily 
be  dq«iT«d  oTUm  bMt  of  their  buoatu. 

n.  ffiMMMtia  mmI  OtamUal  JtsAwb.— daaekal  edaoatiok  in  Bararia, 
H  ebmrhoFO,  ma,  dnriDg  the  fint  half  of  (he  Middle  Agaa,  exchiaiTelf 
athrdedbf  clerical  institatiaiiB;  hi  part  by  the  catbednl  ediooU,  of  wbi<A 
fnmag  vaa  the  eariieat,  and  Aogsboif  another  and  one  of  the  moat 
•alnent}  in  part  bj  the  nameroua  chniter  tdiooU  of  tb«  BeuedicthHa, 
MMO  of  the  eartieM  of  whkh  were  (Maaatt,  BeMdMheoem,  Weaa*- 
bniDii,a»daaoagwUch  were  afterward  eniMnt  Si  EmneraB  atAagt- 
bug,  Niedwaltcich,  Tcgeraaee,  WohcMtephaD,  and  Sdiejem.  Pnbtta 
•dMMria  of  thia  dace  firat  esistod  under  the  dnkte  of  the  House  of  Wittda* 
bach.  The  flrtt  of  theee  waa  the  dty  aehool  ot  Mnnieh,  founded  A.  D. 
IMS.  Duke  Ladwig  the  lUch  founded  the  nDiTeni^(^lDgolrtadt,14n. 
The  flrat  Jeniflswere  iuTited  tbiUwr  in  1549;  in  1660  the  acboadior  - 
Uimlch  were  cooHDittMl  te  them,  and  aU  pnUic  Oath<riio  iutitatians  of 
•dwatloB  fradnallj  pasaed  tnto  their  handa.  Thedotater  ieboobof  the 
BenedMfoM endnvored to riral  them ;  aBd,failS84,  twentf-ninaof  then 
united  Id  a  "congregation,"  whoae  purpoee  waa  learaiog  and  ioatructioa. 
Theas  monka  establlabcd  gjmnaaia  otHj  hi  Sal^nrg  (made  a  univerai^ 
In  1«88,)  and  at  Freiaing  in  1 708.  At  tbe  oonvent  of  Bttal  waa  ectabliabed, 
in  1711,  a  knights'  aetdemj,  or  eoUeeittm  tuAUivm^  Enngelial  ciaaai- 
cal  acliooli  were  eatablished  io  the  imperial  dtiea,  as  Nnromberg,  Angs- 
btng,  Batbbon,  Scbwemfart;  and  in  the  MargraTiatea  of  Ansbach  and 
Ba;i>e«h  in  Braadmbarg,  at  Aosbadi,  HeUbronn,  Hof,  and  Neustadt  oa 
tl»  Aiaeh.  At  thediasdatjon  of  tbe  Order  of  the  JegniU  in  1778,  Elector 
Maximilian  IIL  proposed  to  derote  rooet  of  their  property  to  a  fund  for  the 
•ehools;  but  Electaff  Kari  Theodore  used  it  to  eBtablisb  a  branch  of  the 
Order  of  tbe  Knights  of  Malta.  The  gymnada  were  supplied  with  teacb- 
eiafroni  tfaeconventa  until  the  diasdotKHi  of  the  latter  in  180S,  and  afiar- 
ward  from  tbe  stcidar  clergy  and  laymen.* 

Tbe  flrat  plan  of  adiool  orgaaizatioQ  for  the  provinoea  induded  in  the 
present  Kli^doai  of  Bavuis,  wbe  that  in  the  "Qeneral  Nonu^ve"  <d 
NiethauBMr,  of  1S06;  drawn  up  atrietly  npon  the  humanist  priadplc^ 
In  oppodtkm  to  (he  realist  chaneter  of  that  of  Wienuiyr,  of  1804.  The 
fomer  ot  these  classed  all  institutions  fbr  study  as  L  UiuTeraitiea-~atid, 
psralld  with  them,  the  Lyoea ;  It  (Symnsaia — and  paralld  with  Uteso  tbe 
Red  Iflstltutwi  m.  Pn^rymnasia— and  with  them  tiie  Red  Schods;  IT. 
Primary  Schools,  as  prepantory  to  both  these  dividons.  These  lattorinr 
elude,  in  two  olasnee,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fiwPteenth  year  \  tbeprogym- 
sadBM,  from  die  twelfth  to  the  fourtewth;  the  gymnadmn  Irom  the 
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IbuiiMutU  to  tbe  oshtMotb.  la  tb*  primary  Mboob  wm  nqtwred  coin- 
plate  aequalaUiiee  with  tiw  teeiuudd  pviDiiuu'  of  Lktio  and  Q«nnwi ;  ta 
ttMpngTiBnatiiuiicepeoUlatrcaawasUidoBQnakgfaiiiBar;  aodinUM 
gynaatiain  the  chief  sbidiia  w«va  tfaaee  in  the  clawicBl  kogwagas,  and 
aa  introdnotioD  to  tbe  speeolative  study  of  ideas  (deacnbed  in  1810  aa 
"  pntctkal  dMneotarj  exerciBea  in  apMHlative  ttiidung.")  In  the  threa 
npper  daaaas  of  i&atitatloiis,  tha  hoara  of  litNar;  abidy  ara  tw«atj-aiz 
par  mek-,  of  which,  Lultao  gymoaaia,  the  daaa-tcMthcrs  oecapy  aizteaiK 
Ba^M  theae,  th«re  ara  two  qtecial  gyranaaium  teacheN,  one  fcr  mathe- 
matfea,  canaogfapby,  and  physiegraphy,  and  the  other  Ibr  the  philoaopb- 
ical  BCieBew;  each  of  whom  haa  four  boon  per  wwik.  with  each  idaM. 
The  faOter  of  tbMO  tw»  teaolMn  inatmela,  in  tha  hnraat  daaa,  in  reii^oa, 
menli,  and  dntiti,  wUch  lead  to  logical  ezwdaet  aad  an  introductjeo  t» 
t^iloBophy;  and  afterward,  in  tha  higher  riemne,  to  the  introduetioo  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  connection  of  the  acienceet  orela^  If  theaaiw- 
qtrirenente  Mipear  too  high,  to  logio,  eoanology,  natant  theology, 
p^diology,  ethical  and  Joridioal  views;  and  laeily  la  a  pbiloaopbliial 
.enTclopedia.  Behgiaas  inabvoUon  was  intrusted  to  tha  teaalxrsof 
preparatofy  pbilax^thical  atndiea  until  1810,  when  it  was  for  the  flist 
tiaMeKtacidadtoaUfoaroC  thegynuiaBlamelasaes.  In  the  cowaa  of  ior 
stnietion  in  langnagn  are  studied  not  only  titt  Qreek  a»d  I*tia  aalboM, 
bnt  a  fixed  eeiies  of  Qannan  anthois.  The  Gredc  oowse  is  i^)urQd  by 
the  plaa  ued  ct  stodying,  in  the  lower  middle  olaaa,  the  Bomvic  hymn^ 
Kon,  Hoachoa,  and  the  Batiaohomyoaiachia,  belbn  the  Biad  and  Odys- 
s^,  which  are  only  reached  in  the  nppw  middle  riann  In  faiUory,  there 
is  a  first  general  course  in  the  prinHuy  school  and  progymnadnm,  iuter^ 
changing  afterward  with  geogr^by ;  in  the  gyninanam  the  first  daas 
ootnparesaBdantand  modem  geography,  and  tha  aoeoDd  ataadUa  niytbdo- 
gy  and  arehvology.    The  third  and  fourth  have  a  saooikdapedaleowBe  of 

The -probatory  j^oM^eal  stodiM  ware  diaeontiniMd  in  1810,  and 
the  tuachwa  not  only  for  the  department  (rf  phKoao^y,  bnt  tut  tbM  of 
msthBOMtica,  were  remored,  and  r«ligi«Mi  and  wathwnatka  wen  trana- 
fiured  to  the  regular  class  teachera,  to  be  taag^t,  with  aone  azcAange  tt 
•••islaBce,  wtth  tha  profanors.  The  sduM)  ortUnaaoe  ct  18U,  wUdi 
ctmsolidated  into  one  gymnasium  with  fire  daasaa  the  two  pragymnariBm 
dasMS  Mid  the  fb«r  <rf  the  gymnarimn,  and  wkidi  eatahHshed  an  oblige 
tary  lycanm  dan  between  the  gymnasiinB  and  the  nnireraify,  pat  tbe 
matbeouMcal  inslmction  of  the  three  iqiper  gyranasiiun  chynea  into  tha 
hands  of  the  lyeenm  pnrfkssor,  and  confined  all  religjeos  iactaetian  to 
clerical  teachers.  Tbe  school  ordiaance  of  18S0,  bassd  upon  that  pm> 
pared  by  Thiersch,  in  1689,  which  iras  withdrawn  and  awdifled  by  tba 
mftdatry  for  tbe  parpooe,  reatcred  a  proliasaoT  t^  loatheinaties  to  tha  gym- 
narfa,  and  put  nnder  Us  charge  the  lycanm  daaa,  whUi  waa  rliMHj.iiil 
into  an  upper  class  of  the  gymuaidum.* 


The  BMt  nfMrtaat  adiQol  lam  *a  the  sutjeet  smce  the  begjnajng  of 
the  MDtarr  en  given  in  DtUlingar'*  "  OalitoUam  nf  Ordinamim,"  ToL  IX, 
part  S.  The  hoBMniat  viMr  hu  bseu  ubend  to  in  the  aobM^-pleai 
adopted,  end  the  denga  of  the  gTmaana,  es  steted  in  IWA,  "In^wve- 
Bent  in  gnBmetioel  etodiw  and  the  whole  bodj  of  lileeaiy  (Atiaton- 
MttMU)etudiee,"andthatoflB99,  "TopniMtetfaeintdlectuelitreDctli 
and  tfaonn^  prepeiatten  of  youth  derothv  thwaaciwa  to  leMaed 
atadiee  with  a  new  to  the  iiaiTenitMB,"  is  enlinlj  in  aoooideiwe  with 
<Aat  here  fbUow^ 

Btg^lattoM  w  to  privaU  Uae&inff. — "  Aaj  peramt  ff^W  *<>  S>^ 
prirate  iartrnctioii  to  aapply  the  ^ace  of  the  achool  or  gjauaainm,  un- 
kae  he  be  a  okrgytnaB,  moat  pasa  the  ezamiiialwD  for  teacher  of  a  gjmBa- 
aivm.  Permkaion  to  eetabliih  inatttathma  for  priTate  ioitnictMKi  and 
education,  intended  ea  lobatltntee  for  the  Latin  achool  and  the  Kraaa- 
Mma,  moat  be  obtained  from  the  drcia  gorenuncnt^  The  nperriBon  of 
■oeh  iaatitationB  is  intrnited  to  the  rector  of  tite  neareat  gymnaniwiw 
(ReHaedopdinanoeof  1854.)  Thtie  are  no  private  inatitationa  of  agrade 
eonaapoHling  to  tite  gymnarinma ;  but  there  are,  oemapmding  to  the 
I^tin  acboola,  prirate  adioirie  in  HOocUierg  end  Tboraan,  and  the  Etna- 
ner  Inatitatiai  at  WSrsbiug.  The  dasaieal  ichoola  (tfeUrfetMoAwfatO 
are  ^vided  into  Latin  adtaola  and  gymnaiia.  The  iycea,  of  irtdeh  tlMn 
are  bm,  are  omitted  in  the  ibllowing  acooonla,  rinoe  ttwy  do  no^  te  did 
tiioae  of  18M-49,  fbnn  a  grade  between  the  gpnmtiiiiii  and  the  oiuTenK 
ity,  bat  are,  in  req>eet  to  aolgecta  of  iutroction,  quite  emiieident  with 
the  uoiverBtiei.  Three  of  them  Imts  a  pbiloaopbical  facwl^,  aeveo  are 
eompleta,  with  philosophical  and  theological  iKaltiea.  In  1867  they  oon- 
tained  016  candidatea ;  they  are  moetly  attended  only  by  CWlwItc  theo- 
logical etndenta.  The  primery  schools  were  in  1616  ee^aratod  front  the 
gyamt^  onder  the  naaie  of  "  Latin  preparatoiy  schoola,"  aad  wera  de- 
clared local  InMitDtioiia,  so  &rBB  auppliea  and  teachcr'a  aalariea  are  con- 
eemed ;  which  meaaure,  however,  was  carried  through,  by  the  iiaiiawlliiii 
of  tUa  prine^e  in  18M,  aa  well  as  in  1816  against  the  proleatations 
of  the  paiiihea.  The  primapala  of  Latin  achoola  in  dliea  where 
thore  waa  a  gynmaMum  were  denouinated  "aub-rectora"  in  1S80,  and 
piaoad  onder  the  supervision  of  the  rectors  of  such  umnaaia ;  and,  in 
1888,  betii  principalahipa  were  united  in  the  latter. 

With  reaped  to  tiM  fiutds  epproprialed  to  the  lAtin  achoola,  a  distinc- 
tion was  aooiht  to  be  made  in  1860  between  each  of  them  aa  were  called 
fbr  by  an  abaolnte  need  of  their  instruction  and  such  as  owed  thcdr  exist- 
enoe  to  local  or  pariah  intereata ;  but  Uie  reports  from  the  circle  gorern- 
menta  were  ao  Tstious  in  respect  to  this  aulgect  that  the  mimatiy  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  undertaldug. 

The  gymnaaia,  of  which  there  are  twen^-eight  in  ail,  may  be  cUiaed, 
aocardiog  to  title  dislinclioD  of  oonfeaaions  wbidi  was  made  in  1811,  as  a, 

■  tf  Binite  (Huakk,  UU.  >t  ito  Kuril  BeWdI  Ba^-Prin^  bOUi*- 
h.  XoU'i  wotk,  ■•  m 
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(MuUtt,  at  Unnieh  (frhera  tlnre  are  three,)  FreUBg,  LBadahut,  Pmsau, 
Stawibing,  Uetten,  Augsburg  DiUiDgen,  Eempten,  Nouburg^  Amberg, 
Bwnbw^,  EicbeUdt,  AaetMfilNibtut,  Mllrmentwlt,  W  Unburg,  sod  Speyv ; 
.  t.  ProUttant,  at  AugsborK  Ansbacb,  Briaagen,  Noreuiberg,  Bftjrmith, 
Ho^  Scbweinftirt,  and  Zwdbritdcan ;  asd  e.  Mixti,  mt  iUtiabon.  Each 
of  these  baa  nine  regular  teachers :  of  whom  four  are  dasB  teachera,  one 
the  gjmDftEium  mathematieal  teAcher,  and  foar  cUbb  teachers  in  the  Latin 
KhooL  Id  Bnne  gynuiasia,  which  are  exeeBsfveljr  crowded — at  present,  in 
BaTreulh,  St.  Stephan'g  at  Augsburg,  Uctten,  BatisboD,  and  WUraburg— 
there  are  parallel  dasies,  with  special  teachers.*  Besides  tbe«e  twenty- 
eight  gyinniima,  which  are  connected  with  Latin  schools,  to  which  should 
be  added,  as  a  special  school,  the  educational  InadtatioD  connected  with 
the  Ludwig'fl  QjmiMBinQi  in  Munich,  there  are  in  other  places  sUtj-aeren 
separate  Latin  schook,  also  divided  according  to  confesaons  in  the  same 
manner.  The  lifttin  schools  are  ia  part  complete,  with  four  classes, 
twen^-eight  of  these  being  connected  with  gjmnasia,  and  thirtj-four 
sepunte ;  and  in  part  incomplete,  with  from  one  to  three  principal  teach- 
ers— of  which  there  ai^  also  thirty-four.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
ninety-six  Latin  schools  is  given  in  "GontriiatUiu  to  lAt  SlatUtM  <tf 
Smca-ia,"  hj  Hermann,  ISG3,  at  7,40S;  of  whom  4,765  are  Oatholic,  3,^9 
Protestants,  ITT  Jews,  4  of  other  belief^ :  and  that  of  the  gymnasia  proper, 
at  8,G29  ;t  of  whom  S,fl89  are  Cathdics,  T98  Protestants,  and  43  Jews ; 
in  a  population  of  4,fi36,6G0;  of  which  more  than  8,000,000  are  CathoUca, 
more  than  l,2S0,00O  are  Protestants,  aboat  fid,000  Jews,  and  0,000  Men- 
ooniles,  Anabkptists,  aitd  Greeks.  The  graduating  ezaminationB  of  the 
gymnasia  were  passed,  in  18S3,  by  789  pupils;  in  1&S2  by  only  480. 
The  total  number  of  students  at  the  three  uolTer^tiei  is  given  by  Her- 
mann as,  in  1B32,  2,284,  in  ISSa,  3,686;  which  numbers,  in  comparison 
with  those  above  given  ot  the  gymnadum  graduate  for  those  two  years, 
indicate  a  distbct  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  pursuing  a  course  of 
study.  The  secondary  schools  furnish  most  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Palatinate;  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  furnishes  the  least  propwtion  of 
students.  The  children  of  the  higher  ranks  are  throughout  sent  to  the 
classical  schools,  and  the  larger  part  of  those  of  the  higher  class  et  dli- 
lens.  In  the  Catholic  portions  of  ^e  country,  a.  largo  part  of  the  scholars 
come  firam  the  lower  i^cultural  class.  About  one-&Ith  of  the  gynuia- 
sinm  graduates  enter  such  departments  of  the  public  employineot  as  re- 
quire no  academical  studies;  and  from  the  Latin  schools  full  one-third 

*  Tb»  nviiBd  DtdJuuHA  iniUid  of  lb*  pnvioH  nil  of  forty  pnpib  jm  twnhff.  piqvUM  tkit 
"if  on oIm  (Ml (n<r  lo  Dsn Uiai  Srtj Hki)ten,tk>  UhIk  ihill b* (llr»«<  HUMiM, gt th* 
idui  bo  diTided." 

tAceonliiii  lo  tk«">tei  ifniat  Owtte,"  tlili  lotilwu  Is  IBSTonlr  9,4I>;  ud  (ha  nunibot 

a,aW;  in  laia,  B.3»;  inlBn.Ull-  "  Ad  inonu*  is  auRibin  hu  Mk»  ptut  la  •  kr  IdMo- 
tiofK  oalj,  mtM  of  Urtiu  barinf  daero&iod,  xhdo  kj  ai  iBDoh  ai  ana  haadivd  DT  niDE* ;  aa,  fbr  ai- 
aaipla,  Aaibar^.  Bambarf,  I^ndihul,  Falaou,  Bpajar.  asd  ilill  mora  putleularly  WUraburg,  BUrnp- 
Wog.  DllHngen,  and  Eaiifboa.  irhkb  laM  baa  sn  Hbolan  itm  Ibaa  fbvr  jaara  affo."  Tha  vioataa 
■bDKiiif  thepailaatdaoiwiau*  Lonr  Baraik,  Soabia,  tba  Uhh  Palaliiala,  aad  Ur^rM*!- 
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go  iato  biuin«M.  G«»et»By  apeiktag,  there  bu  been  noticed  of  Uto 
jtKit  in  the  Catholic  inrttiilioM,  owmg  to  Ow  sre*tw  Btrictnew  obewred 
in  reelect  to  rcmonk,  »  rcBuriflMe  decreue  is  the  Dumber  of  pnpila. 

The  incODM  of  the  gjmnMam  wd  L«tin  aehooto  is,  Kcording  to  H»- 
nuurn's  tabka,  in  roond  nnmber^ 


Trom  endoffment*, . . 


.  el.OM  flortu. 


Prom  tultkni-ftei, 88.»>  " 

Prran  psriabei, *».*18  " 

From  ftnmdatkns, H,iOi  " 

Vwm  tboBtate, 219,191  " 

Totkl,  adding  three  florini  for  the  ](TeQMn,...U9,36S  " 
In  tUs  total  are  included  tho  pajrmeDts  from  the  mediatiied  priDcipalitjr 
of  I^ppenhdlli  tat  the  Lktin  school  there ;  hot  not  the  increuad  allow- 
ance to  the  gjmnaaiain  at  Hetteo  from  the  Benedictine  foundatioD  then, 
nor  the  entire  sUowance  of  tho  Latin  sefaool  at  Scheyem,  gopidied  from 
tlie  Benedictine  abbey  there.  In  BlontBchli's  "Slate  Dietionary,"  the 
Bzpcnditare  for  the  Latin  achools  is  ^ven  at  101,768  Sorins,  and  that  for 
the  gymnasia  at  19S,flSB  floriDB;  and  the  contribntion  of  the  atat«  to  the 
former  item  at  B9,209  fiorins,  to  the  latter  at  ]!0,479  florinR.  An  attempt 
waamadeinlSlfl  to  fix  aBuitabletuition-fefl  for  the  Latin  schools,  to  be  not 
more  than  four  florins  yearly;  and  in  1834  to  fix  that  of  the  gymnasia  at 
twenty  florins  a  year.  Bnt  this  uniformity  could  never  be  carried  out, 
and  at  present  the  tuition-fee  varies  from  a  minimum  of  one  florin  to  twelve 
iircniers  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen  florins  annually.  In  March,  1 BS4,  a 
decree  was  issued  that  in  order  to  freedom  from  payment  of  the  tuitiou'lbe, 
not  only  indigence  was  necessary,  but  a  place  in  the  tipper  third  of  the 
class,  as  an  evidence  of  desert;  which  was  changed  to  the  upp^  two* 
thirds  in  October,  1684.  These  enactments  have  not  been  continued; 
and  oonsequently  the  decimon  of  merit  is  left  to  the  council  of  teachers 
of  each  institution.  Allowances  of  money  for  books  exist  for  single 
individuals;  public  free-tables  are  however  found  only  in  the  form  of 
seminaries  and  Alumneen. 

With  these  public  schools  are  to  be  considered  the  following  as  being 
edncaUonal  institutioDs:  I.  Catholic — thorojnledncationalinBtitutionsiD 
Landshut,  Nenburg,  and  Amberg ;  the  bojs'  seminaries  for  those  intended 
for  the  ministry,  at  Freising,  Passau,  Aschaffbnburg,  and  Eichstfidt ;  the 
Benedictine  institntions  at  Honich,  Augsburg,  Scheyem,  and  Metlen ;  the 
^roctetorium  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Straubing;  and  the  Von  Auf- 
Gceae  Seminary  at  Bamberg :  and  TI.  Protestant— the  College  of  SL  Anna 
at  Augsburg;  theAlnmneumat  Ansbach;  and,  for  ecclewastical  purposes, 
the  Alumnea  at  Batisboa  and  Uof,  and  the  House  for  Ministers'  Otphaaa 
atWindsbadi. 

There  are  many  introductory  schools,  which  prepare  pnpils  for  the  Latin 
studies  of  the  Latio  sebool,  and  whose  German  instruction  h  ximiJar  to 
that  of  the  common  Bchools ;  but  none  except  of  a  private  character. 
Latin  sehoals  with  real  classes  are  especially  common  in  the  Palatmate, 
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where  indeed  then  w*  only  two  wltbout  tbam,  whDe  in  tH  Btraria  eut 
of  the  RhiDO  there  tn  H1I7  three  with  Mich  chnes.  The  real  schooU, 
iiutcftd  of  the  utdent  Ungmgei,  t«wik  natonl  hiatorj,  geometiy,  md 
the  elemsnta  of  pbyiioa;  tad  in  other  re^Mcts  their  course  U  HJiailar  to 
that  of  the  Latin  gcboolB.  Then  existed  an  intanmediate  dasa  between 
the  gymnaBia  and  muTeisitiaa  011I7  from  1634  to  182B;  namelj,  the 
lyceum  claaa  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  twenty-six  agricultural 
and  industrial  ichoola  was,  according  to  Hermann,  in  1862,  2,640;  being 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  number  at  the  claaeical  achools.  The  numbw 
of  male  (work-day)  pupils  in  the  German  Bcbools  waa  284,738 ;  giTing 
one  scholar  at  a  claasical  school  for  each  twenty -az  of  the  beys  at  the 
common  schoola 

The  immediate  management  of  the  iaolated  Ziatin  schools  ia  in  cbai^ 
of  the  sub-reotora ;  that  of  those  in  connection  with  gymnaaia,  in  Ou 
rectors  of  tbe  latter.  The  rector  and  sub-rector  are  among  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  two  upper  classes.  Theamngement  made  in  1608^  by 
which  two  of  the  professors  were  i^ipoin  ted  once  in  two  years  as  "  assessors" 
to  the  rector,  was  discontinued  in  1889;  and  the  "local  school-archat^" 
then  intrnduced  as  a  sort  of  cominmiuse  with  tbe  public,  was  also  dii- 
contjoaed  in  the  rerised  ordioance  of  18C4,  after  having  reosained  still 
longer,  mostly  without  efBciency.  The  drcle  commissaries,  appointed  in 
1833,  out  of  apprehensions  lelatiTe  to  political  errvrs,  sad  armed  "  with  the 
most  extensiTe  powers  in  relation  towhaterer  concerns  school  discipline," 
being  a  city  commissaij,  prewdent  of  a  subordinate  court,  or  territwial 
judge  of  the  locality,  were  also  discontinued  in  185^  The  rector  ttaa 
therefore  no  consulting  authority  except  tbe  council  of  teachers,  with 
whom  he  considera  upon  the  course  of  iostmction,  and  which  decides  an 
the  promotion  of  the  scholars  and  on  the  management  of  difBcult  cases 
of  discipline.  The  highest  punishment,  that  of  exclusion  fhim  all  educa- 
tional inBtiluCiona,  is  inflicted  by  the  circle  government  on  the  reqiu»tioB 
of  this  eounclL  The  separate  lAtin  schools  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
principal  of  tbe  nearest  gymn^um.  The  superrision  of  all  thC'lnstita- 
tiooB  in  a  circle  is  in  tbe  bands  of  the  circle  government.  The  special 
school  councils  appointed  in  connection  with  these  authorities  were  dis- 
continued in  1 82C,  and  in  1 8B2  the  "  circle  school-ardiate  "  was  introduced : 
an  office  to  which  were  appointed  rectors,  professon,  and  school  iiupactora, 
and  whose  duties  are  to  advise  with  the  circle  government  and  to  visit 
the  classical  schools.  This  has  been  carried  into  actual  practice  however 
only  in  tbe  separate  Latin  schools;  and  latteriy  tbe  office  seems  to  be 
continued  only  for  the  common  schools ;  so  that  the  "  councils  "  appointed 
for  the  clasacal  schools  in  connection  wiUk  the  drcle  government  are  no 
better  than  if  they  did  not  exist.  A  separate  ministry  for  churches  and 
schools  was  &rst  established  in  1847,  in  place  of  the  high  councils  for 
churcbee  and  schools  oi^|aniced  in  1836,  as  a  section  of  the  miniatiy  of 
the  interior.  The  portfolio  of  this  office  waa  however  transferred  aboat 
among  various  ministers,  until  in  1846  a  separate  niiniatarwaa  appointed 
to  that  department    The  partition  of  buainGn  among  the  councilors  of 
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ttiifi  miidetry  Is  not  fixed  by  any  nilo.  Hm  provMou  of  the  leooad  ap- 
pendix to  the  *econd  tddftion  to  the  constitstioii,  ttut  ProUAtut  uAoA 
■flkins  ire  to  be  in  th«  handa  of  a  f^twtBitt  bigb  council  of  atodiea,  and 
CathoIIe  of  a  CadioUe  one,  baa  been  eonatmed  to  nfer,  Dot  to  tbe  gymoa- 
^  but  to  tba  common  Beho<ris  only;  and  thoa  all  tbe  gymnasia  an  un- 
der tbe  cbarge  of  a  Catholic  mi)fiBterial  council,  as  they  were  prerioady 
under  a  Protestant  high  eoundl  of  stadUa.  The  uma  ia  troa  of  thk 
department  in  the  circle  goTernment^ 

The  regular  age  Ibr  entering  the  lowett  dast  ia  at  the  end  of  the  testh 
year;  the  time  of  remaining  in  each  claM  on«  year,  and  the  age  fcr  en- 
tering the  nniTersib^  eighteen.  From  thoie  catering  the  above  k)weat 
clan  Ib  reqaired  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  courae  in  the  Gennan 
fchools,  of  the  Ampler  procenea  of  arithmetic,  and  the  I^lin  dedensiona. 
Promotion  to  a  higher  daas  takea  place  yearly  is  the  autumn,  by  dedstoa 
of  tbe  council  of  teachers ;  and  any  one  anable  to  enter  the  next  higgler 
class  after  a  two  years'  experiment,  or  obliged  to  rep«at  one  years'  coarse 
and  abont  being  obliged  to  repeat  another,  Is  dismiswd.  Hie  ordinanoe 
made  in  1684,  but  not  carried  oot  every  where,  that  the  class-teadiera 
shdl  exchange  with  earfi  other,  so  that  each  shall  carry  his  teholars 
through  two  classel^  is  withdrawn  by  the  reriscd  ordinance  of  1BS4. 

Hie  school  hoars,  restricted  in  IS&i,  in  all  classes,  to  twenty-two  per 
week,  for  foar  of  orertasking  the  pnpils,  is  in  the  reriaed  ordinance  left 
at  the  tnnie  number  in  the  Latin  schools,  but  raised  to  twen^-lbar  for 
the  gymnasia. 

These  hours  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

LiTiH  souooL.  QTiniAannt. 

L  n.  in.  IT.         r.  iL  iiL  IV. 


Religion, 3  3  a  3.. 

Latin, ..10  10  8  8.. 

Greek —  —  6  6.. 

German, 3  8  4  S.. 

Arithmetitv 8  3  3  3.. 

UatheouttcB,  (In  the  gym,).  8  3  3  3.. 

Oeogn^hy, 3  3  11.. 

History, —  —  3  3., 

Physic* —  —  —  — .. 

WriUns 3  3  —  — .. 


Total, 23     23    33    22  31    24    34    14 

"ntese  studies  are  obligatory;  Hebrew,  singing,  drawing, gymnastics, 
and  swimming  are  optimal;  and  in  some  institutions  English,  Italian, 
stenography,  and  instrumental  music  are  tsu^t  But  these  optionals, 
if  begun,  are  not  allowed  to  be  dropped  dntii^  the  term. 

Tbe  religious  instruction  is  made  the  general  basis  with  reference  to 
which  the  numitiy  selects  the  ruioas  lequiaitea  for  instnictitm  in  rdi^ 
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icB,  the  luigmgM,  poetry  and  rhetoric,  Gennvi  litenwf  higtory,  nwtfae- 
matioB  u>d  phjsics,  Uttwy  mm!  geognifbj ;  the  neceswu'j  teit-books  Mtd 
fwdiBg-books,  books  for  trutiUtioD,  ^  i  HTeral  works  being  to  be  u&ed  for 
Mck  selection.  The  conueil  ot  tcMchers  of  e«cb  institDtion  is  obliged  to 
notify  tbe  selecttou  of  batika  msds,  sod  those  chosen  must  he  used  for  five 

rtMs. 

Keli^otis  instmction  is  to  be  giren  by  clergymen  or  by  clericsl  tesch- 
«ra;  snd  the  ecdesissticsl  suthoritiM  hsve  superrision  of  them.  The 
■tite  tskes  chnge  of  Ona  isUgions  instnictioa  of  Protestsnt  sod  Cstholio 
childTen  in  all  iastitntioDB ;  but  not  <tf  thst  of  the  Jevs.  Esch  school- 
dsyb^inswithderotioDsl  exercises:  conaiBting,  for  the  Csthotic  schcdara, 
in  Attending  msss,  br  the  ProtesUnIs,  in  s  morniag  pnyer  (without  read- 
ing in  the  Sble,)  and  in  some  inslitutianB  with  singing  An  sdditionsl 
duly  prayer  was  ordered  in  1680  for  the  Icing  and  the  goTemmenL  The 
Bsnsl  text-books  in  religion  sra,  fbr  Protestants,  Zahn's  ''BUlieat  Mit- 
torp;"  BaosdienbnBoh ;  Knrtx's  ^'Saortd  Siitorjf ;"  Tboraasius' "<>ii(- 
iuut  .• "  for  the  Cathdiea,  Christisn  Schmid's  "  BiUieal  Sittory  ;  "  "Gat4- 
Aim*  /or  Hit  Bananan  BMopriet;"  "Jfamtal  ^ BtUfitm"  for  lbs 
OatheBc  gymnssia  of  BsTsris.  Mstter  to  be  mtiniHisad  by  Protestants: 
forty  hymns  leleoted  by  the  high  conmstory,  catechism,  and  texts. 
Fapib  who  are  attending  isslraction  preparatory  to  conflrmatiim,  era  not 
obliged  toattend  the  religions  instnotion  in  the  scho(^  The  cstechieiiig 
lessons  in  the  diurch  are  not  attended  by  the  scholars.  Host  of  the 
scholsra  attend  commoniMi  together,  but  not  with  their  teachers.  PnpUs 
of  both  confessions  sre  obliged,  on  all  Sundays  sad  fesst«iUyB,  to  attend 
worship  in  their  respectire  chorches;  sod,  accordmg  to  the  revised  otdi- 
nance,  under  the  charge  of  thur  teachers  of  the  same  confessiim. 

In  r«i^»ect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  as  to  divine  servioe,  the 
principle  prevails  which  wss  estsblished  in  the  general  law  of  1810,  under 
which  it  is  expected  thst  the  teachers  shall  set  their  pupils  a  good  exam- 
ple in  attendance  at  church,  but  they  are  only  required  to  take  their  tuma 
in  saperrising  them  while  therK  This  however  is  not  all  that  is  required 
by  an  ordinance  of  ISfiO,  which  ■trictlj'  requires  that  every  teacho-  dull 
attend  divine  service  every  Sunday.  The  additional  proviuims  of  lUl 
and  1843,  by  which  every  Bchtdar,  who  does  not  come  np  to  s  certain 
standard  in  piety  as  welt  ss  in  rdigions  knowledge,  is  prohibited  from 
nsing  fa>  a  higher  class,  sre  repealed  in  the  revised  ordinsnce. 

In  LsUn,  the  Qrst  (lowest)  class  studios  the  fbnm  of  the  Isngusge, 
learning  "bmilies  of  words,  hut  not  such  as  sre  disconnected;"  the 
second  and  third,  syntax;  the  fourth  reviews  these,  and  studies  prosody 
and  (dactylic)  meter.  The  metrical  exerdses  are  confined  to  the  recon- 
struction of  diatichs  which  are  taken  to  {Neces.  In  the  gymnasinni,  the 
course  indndes  no  metrical  exercises  although  each  teacher  may  either 
continue  them  or  omit  them  altogether.  Bedtations  expressly  for  gran^ 
mar  are  not  reqnired  in  Qie  gymnasium.  The  third  class  of  the  Lstin 
school  reads  C.  Nepos  snd  Plusdrus ;  and  the  fourth,  Cssar's  War  in 
Ganl,  or  some  historical  chreetomatby.    Far  the  Ibur  daises  of  the  gym- 
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aasiuin  serenil  books  mre  directed,  Raong  irtiich  tiuAix  111)17  ^  lude,' 
with  the  provision  that  Ae  hfatorians  shall  precede  the  omtors  and  phikwo- 
phen,  and  the  epic  pocta  the  l3me  and  dramatic :  for  Claaa  t.,  Onaar  J)t 
Selh  OaRico,  Curtius,  Ctcero  De  SmtetnU  and  £)e  Atnieitia,  parte  of 
Ortd's  Metamorphoses  and  Elegies— and,  cursoril;,  Otesar's  D*  BtUo  tiW-  . 
Uoo  and  Jastin ;  for  Clasa  IL,  LItj,  SalliiBt,  Ovid's  AmCJ,  Tirgil'a  JBMtA, 
parts  of  the  Glegies — and,  eurmrfly,  Curtins ;  for  Class  IIT.,  Ciearo^  Ora- 
tions and  select  epistles,  Quintfllan,  Tirgil'a  Bucolics,  select  poems  of  lioraea 
and  Ai  PuoMm — and,  cursorilj',  Livj,  Sdlust,  and  the  foeid ;  for  Glais 
lY.,  Cicero's  Orations  and  rhetorical  and  philosophical  woriu,  Seseca's 
epistles  and  smaller  philosophical  wor^  IWtns,  the  Satires  and  Eplsttaa 
of  Horace,  and  Virgil's  Oeotgics— and,  cursorily,  lArj  and  Cioaro. 
Besides  the  course  of  reading  fbr  study,  there  is  thus  a  cursory  conne. 
Not  more  than  two  Latin  and  two  Greek  authors  are  to  be  rMd  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  former  course,  in  any  one  class.  In  1B89,  the  editioBa 
of  the  classics  from  the  Central  Bchool-Book  Printing  Establishment  at 
Htinich  were  prescribed  without  any  exception  as  the  only  onea  permit- 
ted. This  monopoly  waa  first  discontinued  in  1849,  and  other  editions 
also  allowed,  as  far  as  ttia  proper  authorities  should  recognise  them  as 
snitable,  and  parUculariy  as  correct  and  not  injurious  to  the  sight  of  the 
pnpllfl.  For  the  higher  cUsaea,  two  hours  a  week  are  commonly  used  in 
esercises  in  style,  and  four  only  for  reading.  No  rule  ia  made  fbr  tha 
gymnasia  as  to  the  apportionment  of  time  between  expontory  exeraaea 
and  those  in  eompontion.  A  rescript  of  18S6  prescribes,  for  the  lAtin 
schools,  six  house-lessons  per  month,  which  the  teacher  is  to  correct  at 
home,  on  the  language  generally.  Optional  Latin  compositions  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  school  ordinances;  so  that  each  separate  institution  is 
left  to  its  own  course  in  this  particular.  The  same  is  the  case  as  to 
speaking  Latin.  Text-books  are  the  grammars  of  Znmpt,  Bnglmann, 
Piitsche,  Hutst,  Sberti  and  Meiring,  Fddbausch,  Hiddendorf-Gpiter; 
reading-lxKiks  of  Jacobs  and  Dsring,  Englraann,  Holcer,  QrObel,  SchOn- 
bom,  SGpfle,  Eoffinann,  Feldbaasch,  Elttedt,  Schnli,  Helher,  Seyffcrt, 
Nsgclsbacb ;  in  meter,  Emmerig,  DOderlein's  Toeabuiarium,  and  Herold's 
Vadenuema. 

The  beginning  of  instruction  in  Greek  was  changed,  in  18S8,  (In  tto 
period  of  the  Abel  ministry,)  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  dass  of  the 
Latin  school  The  revised  ordinance  of  1854  re-established  the  eariler 
period ;  as  had  in  Ihct  been  the  case  before.  The  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  language  was  completed  In  the  third  and  feur^  classes ;  that  of  die 
syntax  and  the  dii^ects  was  left  to  the  gymnada.  The  instrudJon  in 
grammar  is  combined  witb  written  tnnelations  into  Greek.  The  clsfstes 
prescribed  for  selection  are,  for  Class  L,  Xenophon's  Anahtuit,  and  the 
Odyssey ;  for  Class  IT.,  Xenophon's  Cyropadia  and  ffeltatiiha,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Arrian,  the  Attica  of  Jacobs,  the  Iliad — and,  cursorily,  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey;  for  CUss  Ili.,  Isocrates,  Lysiss,  Lycurgus,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
pbon's  philosophical  works,  Euripides — and,  cursorily,  the  Ilisd ;  for  Class 
IV.,  )>emosthenea,  Plato,  (tbe  Cfritta»,  Apologia,  Laehet,  . 
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fflarMiim,  ProtagoroM,  Plutda,  Oorgiat^  Sophodra,  iBachyliu  {Pr^ 
metieut  vA  Ptna,)  kod  ThMKritna.  Huiu&li:  Battmuo'i  Gnumnkr 
and  Balm'i  Bender.    No  eicuiea  from  the  coune  are  now  aUoired. 

Hvtarew  U  cMumcnced  in  the  gymmMiun  m  «d  optiomiL  It  is  worth; 
«f  remark  that  difier«it  manuals  are  used  in  tba  Protegtaat  a&d  Catholic 
gTmnana:  the  grammar*  of  Tluwsch  and  oT  OlUer  and  Scbmitter. 

French  iras  restored  to  its  place  ae  an  obligator;  stodf  by  the  revised 
ordinaDce  of  1854^  for  ttie  first  time  since  it  held  that  place  bj  the  ar* 
nogements  of  1806  and  1619.  This  stud;,  which  is  commenced  in  the 
gymnaHtuni,  is  pursued  irith  special  reference  to  the  grtnunar  in  the  two 
lower  claaaea,  and  to  the  literature  of  the  language,  with  exercises  in 
■peaking,  in  the  two  upper  ones.  Special  teachers  are  usuall;  emplojed 
for  it.  Manuals  are  the  grammars  of  Ahn,  Eisenmaon,  CUude  and 
Lemoine,  Betlinger^  chrestomatbtes  and  readers  of  Ahn,  Se;erlen,  Silpfle, 
Gruner,  Wildomuth,  Liidecking,  Hager,  Vinet. 

Instmotion  in  Qsnnao  is  given  in  all  the  olassea  of  the  Latin  schools  : 
both  theoretic  (graounar)  and  pracUc&l  (making  sentences,  compositions — 
tiie  lerised  ordinance  espedallj  recommending,  for  classes  I.  and  II.,  (he 
emendation  of  sentences  given  out  in  a  defoctiTe  condition — and  making 
rerees,)  as  veil  as  learning  b;  rote  and  redtiog.  In  the  gifmnasium, 
exercises  in  correct  oral  and  written  egression  are  given,  b;  means  of 
compoutioQs,  Sx  which  coUecUons  of  maxims  are  recommended,  and 
aaalTtic  discussions  of  what  has  been  read,  with  attenpts  at  stating  in- 
dependent opinions  on  them ;  and,  beudca  these,  the  pupils  are  made  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  the  best  writers,  .  In  the  two  upper  classes,  a 
historical  view  is  given  of  Qennan  literature,  from  Ulphilas  to  Klopstock, 
with  an  explanation  of  selections  from  the  Nibeluogen  Lied,  Qudrun,  &c.', 
andthe  theory  of  poetr; and  orstoi;  is  studied.  Manuals;  the  grammars 
of  Heyse,  Kehrein,  Bauer,  Qoizingcr,  Wey ;  readers  of  Wackemagd, 
Doderlein,  Kehrein,  Hopf;  histories  of  literature  by  Piita,  Beilhack, 
Bamberger;  ihetorio  and  poetry  by  Schmeieser,  fiiohter,  Uschold,  Hein- 
eius,  Bone. 

History  is  studied  in  a  twofold  course ;  the  first  bdng,  in  Class  III.  of 
the  Latin  school,  a  general  chronological  view  of  the  most  important  oc- 
cUTreoces  and  those  connected  with  the  most  important  persons  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  including  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  nations ; 
and,  in  Class  IV.,  a  succinct  view  of  the  German  and  Bavarian  histor;. 
The  second  course  includes  universal  history :  in  Class  L  of  the  gyona- 
siam,  ancient,  down  to  Augustus ;  in  Classes  II.,  III.,  and  17.,  medieval 
and  modem,  especially  Bavarian;  in  relation  to  which,  however,  the 
deciu'on  of  18S1,  that  in  the  two  upper  classes  the  summer  months  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  Bavarian  history,  was  not  repeated  in  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1854,  Nor  is  the  acquirement  of  s  number  of  chronologieal 
dateM,  (twenty-four  in  the  I^tin  school,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
jn  the  gymnasiumj  as  prescribed  by  reason  of  Lorinser's  aomplainta,  in 
1687,  retained  in  the  revised  ordinance.  The  manuals  for  tiiis  stud; 
!tn  selected  accmding  to  the  confesBion  of  each  institution.    In  the  larger 
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gymnMim,  Bopuvto  blalorical  InatrnctiiiB  Is  11MUII7  ginn  to  thow  of  Um 
confession  in  the  minori^.  FuU  iofomutiMi  U  giTen  on  th*  pmkiai 
ordinance  on  thin  sabject  id  Ifutcdl's  "  Qatettt  nf  the  Qifrnfuariay" 
(2att«e&ri/t^rdaf  &VmNan(iJiHHn,>ToL  Itt.p.  BOS.Au.  HuiDala  it 
general  ProteiUnt  histories  of  Dittmar,  Dietsch,  Beck ;  Cathi^c  onat  hj 
Walter,  Uachold,  Puti,  Beitelrock;  Gernian  histories  \>j  EcAlniudt, 
Uschdd,  and  Beitolivck ;  Banrisn  histories  b;  Hlllbiller,  Bsttiger,  Heil- 
mann,  Si»i]ner,  Hdnitch. 

The  geographical  jnstnictioo  in  the  four  elawes  of  the  Latin  Bcbool  in- 
clude*, fur  Class  I.,  a  view  of  the  Bn  qnartera  of  theeartit;  fiw  Class  IL, 
Europe,  and  especially  Oermanj,  with  specisl  refereoM  to  highlands 
and  drainage ;  for  Class  III.,  the  non-European  diTiai<ma  ot  the  earth ;  fat 
Class  IT.,  a  more  thorough  ioTestigation  of  what  was  preriooslj  studied, 
with  more  reference  to  politieal  and  statistical  relations.  In  this,  bj  refiir- 
ence  to  important  historical  occurrencea,  hiatoij  and  geography  an 
brought  into  ccKinection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  gymnatla,  where 
no  Bpedal  instniction  is  now  glTen  in  geography,  reference  is  to  be  had, 
tn  the  historical  recitations,  to  the  repetition  and  extension  of  seqaire- 
ments  in  geography.  Manuals :  those  of  Ranmer,  Daniel,  Arcndti^ 
Scbacbt,  Burger,  Bolger,  Eldostlnber. 

Natural  history  Is  studied  only  in  snch  Latin  schools  as  hare  real 
courses  connected  with  them. 

In  aritbowtic,  Class  L  of  the  Latin  school  repeats  and  par«aea  the 
study  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  in  definite  and  indefinite 
numbers,  Tulgar  firactions,  and  mental  computations ;  Class  II.,  decimals, 
beginning  of  proportion  with  indefinite  numbers,  proportion  wilh  defi- 
Dite  numbera;  Class  IIL,  proportion  with  definite  numbers,  inclnding 
alligation  and  fellowship',  Class  IT.,  the  theoreticd  oonflrmation  of  the 
prerious  course,  approximating  firactions,  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots,  but  without  the  theoretical  demonstration.  The  mathematical 
Instruction  in  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  Clan  I.,  arithmetic  with  letten, 
through  the  four  ground  rules,  which  serres  as  a  theoretical  conflrmatioa 
of  the  portions  studied  in  the  two  first  classes  cd"  the  Latin  school,  theory 
of  proportions,  and  equations  ct  the  first  degree ;  in  Class  11.,  powers  and 
roots,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms,  and  progressionB ;  in 
Class  III.,  planimetry,  strictly  on  the  heuristic  or  inventive  system,  and 
therefore  mastered  but  slowly;  in  Class  IT.,  stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.    Manuals:   those  of  Hayer,  3chwerd,  Nanbig,  PoUak, 


PbyricB  are  studied  only  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium. 
Class  III.  pursnes  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  the  chief  prindplea  of 
the  theory  of  natural  science  as  are  neceesaiy  in  order  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  them,  and  of  the  mathematical  acquidtions  of  the  gymnarinm, 
to  pursue  further  principles  with  certainty.  Class  IT.,  beffldes  continuing 
the  application  of  matiieinatiGa  to  phyrics,  stodiea  mathematical  and 
phyrical  geography.    Manual:  Koppe's. 

Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  since  being  withdrawn 
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1  to.  tlie  Ifoeft  in  1818,  and  afterward 
to  the  IjcmI  claoa  iu  1894,  a}if>eared  an\y  incidentally  in  the  school-plan 
of  Ihicncb,  of  163Q,  Qo^c  and  dialectics— introductioo  to  the  philoso- 
|dt7  of  the  andeBta,)  and  hu  sines  18S0  been  still  further  excluded. 

For  gymnaadc^  the  latter  houn  of  tb«  tvo  vacant  afternoons,  (Wed- 
nesdaj  and  Saturday,}  of  tlie  suniiMr,  are  used.  As  to  pursuing  priTata 
ctudies  during  the  tinM  of  the  two  higher  clasBes,  there  is  neitijer  nay 
legal  prescription  nor  any  general  rule. 

A  nunitterial  rescript  of  181S  conflnns  the  existing  provision  which 
prohibit!  teacben  from  giving  printe  ingtrucUon  to  their  pupils.  The 
■cfao(ri-plan  of  1824  particularly  prohibited  teachers  flvm  "  giving  privato 
inEtniction,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  official  duties; "  in  connection 
with  which  an.  increase  of  pay  was  promised.  Although  the  promise  was 
afterward  refracted,  the  prohibition  remaioad  iu  force,  and  was  repeatedly 
ei^oioad ;  once  in  the  general  terms  last  above  given,  and  once  in  Uie 
other  restricted  ouM.  The  latter  sense  may  b«  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  authorities. 

In  many  places  the  gymnasium  library  is  accessible  to  the  pupils,  in 
others  there  are  special  pupils'  libraries.  There  is  no  genenl  law  as  to 
the  fttnds  for  theae  Ubrariea.    Qifts  &om  gnduates  to  the  school-libraries 

As  to  the  standing  of  the  schtdars,  a  general  direction  was  first  given 
I^  the  genenl  law  of  1618,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this 
gtaoding  in  respect  to  the  law  of  conscription.  Thislawfof  1812)allowed 
to  those  who  should  have  been  among  the  best  one-third  of  all  the  classes 
in  tha  gymoa^um,  exemption  from  the  levy.  A  later  law,  in  1830,  con- 
fined this  privilege  to  the  best  one-fifth. 

The  excessive  number  of  examinations  prescribed  by  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1S64  was  made  more  reasonable  by  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
18C6 ;  and  the  present  arrangeroent  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Latin  school 
two  examinations  a  month  in  Latin,  one  a  month  in  Qreek,  three  a  term 
in  Qemun,  and  twice  a  term  each  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  is  monthly  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  Qreek,  from 
two  to  three  a  term  in  Qerman  uid  mathematics,  and  two  a  term  in 
f  rench  and  history.  In  computing  general  progress,  attainments  are 
uarlced  in  Latin  under  four  beads ;  in  Greek  and  Qennan  under  three ;  in 
matikematics,  histwy,  and  French  under  two ;  and  in  geography  under 
one.  There  is  also  a  written  examination  four  times  a  year  in  religion; 
attainments  in  which  are  not  charged,  but  are  entered  on  the  annual 
otalogne  in  Soman  figures  from  I,  to  IT. 

What  precedes  shows  cleariy  that  &e  i^stem  of  class-teachers  prevails 
throughout;  all  instruction  in  language,  history,  and  geography  is  ^ven 
by  them.  Class-books,  for  entering  tasks,  absences,  penalties,  ic,  are 
not  fluent  The  disciplinary  regulations,  as  drawn  up  at  the  institution 
and  confirmed  by  the  government,  are  either  given  to  the  scholars  in  a 
prinlad  tbnn,  or  read  over  at  the  banning  of  the  school-year. 

In  each  class  annual  rewards  are  given  for  general  progress,  at  the  nta 
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of  ft  priie  for  otctj  eight  tdbahn.    Brnwds  for  noglB  atodita,  exvpt 

tbow  for  religioQ,*  were  disoontiiuMd  1^  the  rwriMd  onliautce. 

The  pupUs  ID  the  LkUn  acbod  are  addreiied  ■•  Ihi,  in  the  gjtaa^ 
■iumuiSuLt  ADniMlteetiiiM)ntelsaregif«nt«tlM|Hipits— iDarkiiiKce|Md> 
tj  IS  very  great,  great,  anfflcieitt,  and  weak ;  defMirtaMent  h  rerjr  praiaa- 
worthy,  prmisawortlij,  aalia&ctorT',  and  not  tnt  fKau  Uame ;  dUigeooe  as 
very  great,  great,  ButBdent,  and  tmall ;  and  progteaa  aa  Tery  good,  good, 
moderate,  and  small ;  and,  in  the  gjmnaaia  alio,  aa  remarkable  and  diatu- 
gwabed.  Smoking  and  going  to  tavenia  are  forbidden  to  all  tbe  clanaea. 
With  UB  BO  complaint  can  in  general  be  mada  of  the  deportment  tt  Ibe 
pupUa,  ^Bobedience,  loose  or  forward  conduct,  Ac;  aa  to  which  compUula 
are  elsewhere  made.  Boarding-houaea  for  out-pupila  are  selected  by  the 
rectors.  Board  coata,  per  jear,  in  dtisana' houses,  not  has  than  one  hnif 
dred  and  forty  florins ;  In  good  bnllic^  not  than  leaa  eoe  binidi«d  and 
eigh^  florins. 

The  school-year  is  from  the  Ist  erf"  Odobw  to  the  Bth  of  Angvit 
Between  the  winter  and  anmmw  terms  there  is  only  one  week's  raaaliea, 
at  Eaater.  The  school-year  cloaes  with  a  forma]  distribution  of  pri>e& 
The  fostirai  for  youth,  prerioudy  obserred  on  the  1st  of  Hay,}  was  dis- 
continued in  ISM,  on  account  tg  the  bad  inducnoe  on  the  pnpila  of  the 
Reparations  for  the  musical  and  declamatory  exerctaes  of  the  ooeaoon. 
At  the  end  of  Uie  school-year  an  uinnal  repori  is  pnUished,  to  whiA  a 
progmnune  Is  oonunonly  added,  written  fn  a  r^ular  snaotarion,  in  whicfa 
the  teachers  may  have  their  turn.  Progtanunea  are  eschanged  with 
Baden  and  Cobnrg-Gotha. 

For  the  three  lower  cUsaea  of  the  Latin  Mhool,  there  is  a  public  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  members  of  the  fourth  cUaa,  who 
are  about  entering  the  gymnuiam,  are  examined  orally  and  in  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school-year;  those  who  are  to  enter  other  pannita, 
at  the  end  of  it  For  the  three  lower  claasea  of  the  gymnariuni,  tb««  is 
DO  annnal  examination,  nie  graduating  ezaminaticm  of  the  fourth  class 
is,  so  fcr  as  it  la  oral,  conducted  by  a  nunisterial  commissary,  nswUly  a 
nnlTcrnty  proftssor.  The  written  portion  of  it  comes  in  the  beginning 
of  Jnne,  laata  through  three  days,  and  indudea  the  execution  of  aix  ttAB, 
which  the  mhustry  sends,  sealed,  to  the  rectors :  in  religion,  tranaktiMi 
from  0«rman  into  Latin  and  Gtreek,  mathematicB,  German  composition, 
and  history.  The  means  of  assistance  allowed  are  dictloutfiee  and  tabloi 
of  logarithms.  The  wort,  when  corrected,  is  sent  to  the  mtnlatry,  aad 
committed  by  it  for  reriaion  to  qualifled  cenaom, 
*    In  all  three  of  the  universitiea  there  are  ■'semtnarie8,"w1thaUowMieaa 

•'rilm  tat  nllfioa  u*  In  b*  |1t«  onlj  la  mUk  mboWn  u,  taidH  IhuiiHich  ti»wM|C  la 
UiatiaipDrUDIfcniicli.li4n  chvlri  bijiipalllga  vwof  iWrMsw-NaslutairplMjul  nl<r- 
loa  briixf."— IX  tf  Xkio. 

tTbik>Ktidii|Hini«i^c«U;  mw* hal  *aik«Hii  ta  on  " Mi."  be  ■  itiditf  ind  "Hu- 
la" Hk  •  hof.—Enf.  Trtiul. 

:Plnl  (Dlndowl  in  IBIO,  '■  Fa  UHorT  oT  iIn  ODOMIUiHaa  sT  tki  tlsflon,  piMlafinHl  da  Aal 
Mj  la  less,  aai  al 
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ftr  the  BMalnaristo ;  for  wlwn  aho,  In  Briuigcn,  pneUeal  exerdsefl  an 
prescribed,  bendea  those  in  phikilogy.  No  BlIowaDceB  Mv  Eude  to  the 
otndtditM  for  thdr  tnTdhiK  ezpenees. 

Up  to  1BS8,  there  were  tiro  dlArant  ezuninetioiu  for  the  places  of 
tcMhw  in  the  gytmiksiutii  end  In  the  Latin  Bchod ;  tiie  former  held  at  one 
9I  the  oniTerntiea,  the  latter  under  the  direetion  of  the  drele  gorerB- 
mentfl,  "hj  a  gymnasiam  rector,  together  vith  eomo  g;r>"i»^>™>  profoMore. 
A  university  oourse  was  required  ontf  for  the  former.  The  nine  sufficed 
for  the  latter,  aa  howerer  did  aho  the  oourse  at  the  Ifceum.  For  such 
as  propoMd  to  hubnet  the  two  lower  dassee  only,  attendance  at  the 
gftnnadnm  was  snfflcient  Theseregolationg  were  repeated  in  1684;  bat 
in  &ct  the  appoinltiMnt  of  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  witbont  a  nnivers- 
ftf  educatjon  waa  quite  out  of  nse,  or  rather  was  nerer  in  un :  and  the 
Latin  Mho^  were  supplied  with  teachers  fiwn  amongst  clergymen  who 
had  passed  the  esainiDation  for  teaching  la  them,  and  in  part  with 
students  in  philtdogj,  who  had  passed  examination  for  teachers  of  gTmna- 
rinms,  but  were  obliged  to  begin  in  a  low  place.  Knee  16fi8  there  has 
been  but  one  kind  of  examination,  held  annuallf  in  Hunicb  hf  a  com- 
nission  of  one  prefeosor  of  phOology  flvm  each  of  the  three  unirerritlea 
and  two  profteson  in  g2r'nnaaivma.  Candidates  mariced  L  and  TI.  an 
declared  capaUe  of  teadiing  in  a  gjiuDasium ;  those  mariced  nL,  In  the 
£«tui  tchooL  No  definite  time  ia  now  required  to  be  passed  as  an  assist- 
ant; the  ordinanoe  irf  1880  haTing  required  two  jeut  of  such  aadstant- 
ahip.  SooM  begin  their  duties  as  assistanta  or  inspectors  of  charitable 
fonodations  for  students,  others  as  teachers  of  Latin  schools.  The  ordi- 
nanoeof  1884  taji:  "  As  between  candidate)  having  the  same  maib  and 
otherwise  aimOarij  drcnmstancod,  ttte  prcforenee  will  be  given  to  wbid- 
aver  one  shall,  together  with  thorough  classical  training,  unite  the 
thoroogfaraasterjof  eoBMonepnnoit-," — "theological  or  other  branch," 
Bays  a  minial«rial  instruction  of  ISSS.  This  airangement  ia  not  revoked 
by  the  revised  ordinasce  of  18S4. 

The  parishes  have  the  right  <^  choosing  the  teachers  of  some  Isolated 
Latin  schooU,  the  chc^ce  to  be  conBrmed  by  the  circle  goveramenL  This 
■ay  permit  them  to  follow  the  opinion  of  a  gymoasinro  rector  in  filling 

The  teachers  of  Latin  sehools,  or,  as  they  are  called,  study-teacberi, 
(StudUnlthrtr,)  are  obliged  to  teach  for  fhnn  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
week ;  thoae  of  the  gymnasia,  who  are  eatitleil  "  proftuor,"  from  Bfleen 
to  seventeen  hours.  The  rectors  and  gymnasium  and  Latin  school 
fcachcn  sre  obliged  to  wear  an  official  unifonn,  and  those  of  clerical  con' 
dition  a  dlBerent  one.  The  rectors  are  obliged  to  wear  this  aniform  only 
Ml  solemn  oceasious,  bwng  pentdtted  at  other  times  to  dress  as  they 

The  provisions  as  to  salaries  since  1880  make  the  salary  of  a  Latin 
siduMil  teacher,  at  oommenemg,  dz  hundred  florins,  to  be  increased  one 
hundred  florins  areiy  six  jearii  until  witii  Uie  twenty-fifth  year  the 
r-flTifinn  of  one  thousand  florina  Is  reached.    The  salary  of  the  gymna* 
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itotn  tMchwB  b^iM  irith  «igkt  hau&«d  florina,  and  riHs  bj  tha  mmm 
rnle  to  twelT«  hundred  floriD^ 

Tbe  king  rtaerrM  to him»«lf,  in  mrnnntn,  tiw gnwit  irf  tbla  iiz-jMilj 
kMMM&  The  ractor  hM  an  wUittonal  oflml  Mlat?  irf*  two  hundred 
flarina.  Teachm  bare  no  additiwial  ptrqaiaUa  or  iaimnnitiM.  If  « 
I^tin  achool  teacher  beemnM  a  gy"— ■■■■"  teacher,  the  jeare  of  wrrioa 
fai  the  former  plaM  are  cndited  to  him. 

QynUMiiini  teacfaara  tojoj  the  privilegee  granted  to  slal*  emplojte  in 
^poMJUx  IX.  to  Qie  ooostitatioa.  lAtiu  school  teachers  were  fbnBerljr  not 
nrtlded  to  them ;  but  those  in  complete  I^dn  Bchaais,  exdndinK  i«(datad 
QMS,  veie  admitted  to  the  Hune  in  IMfi.  The  same  law  establisbafl  the 
deflnitiTe  character  of  an  q>poiDtment  aftw  a  proviioiy  term  of  three  jean, 
and  {woTidei  for  the  right  to  retire  after  Afftf  jeats'  aerrioe,  or  at  th« 
wrantieth  year  of  age,  or  before  that  time  bjr  reason  of  Mure  of  healtht 
and  also  for  a  pension  to  the  widow  in  case  ctf  death.  Tbe  receipts  of 
state  employ^  consist  partly  of  permanent  and  partly  of  aarrice-MlMy. 
Ibe  permanent  sslary,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  salary  which  tho  offlow 
oontiauee  to  receire  alter  retiring,  is  fixed  by  the  cratstittttioi),  for  tbe 
first  ten  years  of  serrke,  at  seTen-tenths  of  the  entire  salary ;  fra  the 
second  tra  years,  at  right-tenths;  and  for  tbe  third,  at  nine^entba;  unless 
a  different  proriuon  is  made  by  tbe  terms  of  tbe  ^ipoinlment  An  oidl- 
nance  of  1849  provides  farther  that,  for  adaries  up  to  twdve  hundred 
flwins,  inclusive,  no  distinction  between  permanent  and  serrice-Balary 
■hall  be  made  in  the  appointment;  and  a  second  ordinance  of  tba 
■tme  year,  that  the  six-yeariy  additions  granted  to  teachen  of  gymnasia 
and  Latiu  schools,  hn  IBiC,  as  revocable  official  emoluments,  should  b* 
considered  fixed  and  actual  portions  of  their  salaries,  sod  so  considered' 
in  computing  pensions  and  widows'  peoBicHi&  Salaries  of  gymnsaiatB 
teachers  are  similar  to  those  of  circle  assessmrs  and  city  justice  conncilon. 
Cashiering,  dismission,  or  degradation  frmn  the  grades  of  teachers'  ^t- 
ptnnbnents  is  determined  with  reference  to  drcurostsnces  of  service,  on 
Judicial  investigation.  Disciplinary  penalties  are  also  determined  by  ap- 
pendix IX.  of  the  constitution.  Tbo  widows'  pmsion,  for  sll  public  en^ 
l4oyis  who  pay  one  p«r  etiU.  of  th«r  inoMne  to  the  fund  for  the  puipoa^ 
Is  one-fifth  of  the  salary  which  the  husband  received ;  and  one  twen^- 
fifth  of  it  fbr  eadi  child,  ootil  twenty  years  of  age. 

There  are  no  teachers'  associations,  journals,  Jtc 

IL  Tke  Beal  &A««2i.*— Tbe  first  public  institutions  for  real  education 
were  established  in  consequence  of  the  echoed  system  of  the  year  1S08, 
by  which  re^  school*  and  real  iostitntaa  were  set  up,  parallel  with  the 
progymnasium  and  gymnasia.  The  former,  for  edncating  pnpiis  from  the 
tenth  to  tho  fourteenth  year,  were  to  teach  German  and  French,  dnwing, 
dements  of  natural  history  and  of  mathematica,  and  thus  to  give  a  goi- 
cnd  edueation  preparatory  fiv  lifo  as  a  citiien.  The  latter  were  to  add  to 
this  previous  and  elementary  course  furtho- study  of  the  natural  sdenow 

■<SnMi:Deil<> 
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aad  TMtliwnito,  hlatoiy,  gattni  pVAtaophkti  Btadiw,  and  Qarntuii 
Freoafa,  and  lUlUn  langn^M  and  literature.  The  real  inBtitute  wu 
dirided  into  fbnr  coaraM,  of  »  jttt  «*eli,  Vk«  the  gjnaias^  aod  wa«  to 
be  an  introduction  to  aeadaadoal  atadiea,  and  especially  ■  pn^wntoty 
inttitntion  fi>r  futore  flnanaora  and  atndcnta  of  Uktaral  adenco ;  and  tha 
fereater,  the  artiit,  and  aren  tha  menliant,  wwe  hare  to  raoeiva  a  hi|jier^ 
Taiiotul;  uaeftil,  and  genenl  edacatiim.  The  real  adiocds,  of  from  tm  to 
fcur  elaasea,  w«ra  areeted  in  all  the  larger  and  in  moat  oT  the  middlo-Bced 
towns,  partly  by  thenwelrei  and  partly  in  combination  with  a  gymnaainm. 
Bed  inatitntca  and  ruJ  achoola  tt^ther  were  erected  only  in  Nuremberg 
and  Aagaburg.  The  atandard  of  organiatioQ  and  deTclopment  in  thia 
achool  system  was  reached  <»i1y  in  the  inatitntiDn  for  real  studies  in 
Naremberg,  which,  ander  director  G.  H.  Schobert,  and  with  such  assist- 
uits  as  PfiUF,  Schweiggor,  Erhardt,  and  Kanne,  grew  bo  rapidly  in  a  few 
years  as  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in  seren  dassca,  and  to 
contain,  in  1818,  about  two  hundred  scholars.  But,  even  here,  results  did 
not  fulfill  expectations.  It  became  apparent  that  the  edifice  was  without 
a  sure  basis,  and  that  the  proposed  scimtiBc  edacation  of  the  pn[nla 
could  not  be  attained  without  any  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
And  aa  tor  the  civic  employments,  to  which  the  rery  great  mqority  of  the 
pupils  devoted  themBelves  afUr  their  fourteenth  year,  a  sufficient  prep* 
aration  could  be  had  in  a  simpler  manner  and  with  leu  expense ;  the  real 
institutes  were  discontinued  by  a  rescript  of  August  34,  181B,  and  tha 
real  schools,  soon  afterward,  (Sept  2S,  ISIS,)  changed  into  higher  borgher 
schools.* 

This  change  placed  the  real  schools  on  a  lower  grade.  For,  being  con* 
fined  to  the  years  firom  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth,  these  higher 
burgher  schooln,  so  &r  as  general  subjects  of  education  are  concerned, 
werebut  little  above  the  upper  claaaea  of  a  well-organised  common  achool; 
and  in  the  studies  appropriated  to  them,  (drawing,  mathematics,  and 
French,)  they  confined  themselvea  almost  universally  to  their  elements. 
Separate  parishes  sought  to  supply  these  defldencies,  as  did  private  as- 
sociations and  the  drde  governments,  by  artisans'  schools,  private  in- 
stitutions, and  polytechnic  institutions,  in  which  were  taught  particnlaily 
the  arts  of  design  and  mathematics.  But  as  thia  half-measure  could  not 
give  thorough  organization  and  symmetry  to  the  system  of  instruction, 
Kuig  Ludwig  I.,  in  order  to  direct  the  whole  real  school  system  into  a 
new  path,  by  an  order  of  Feb.  7,  I62B,  and  hy  a  more  stringent  one  of 
Feb.  16,  1833,  decreed  the  establishment  of  iastitutions  of  technical  in- 
struction in  all  the  larger  dtiea  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  of  these,  to 
which  the  present  system  may  be  referred,  discontinued  the  higher 
bn^her  schools,  devoted  their  funds  to  the  new  technical  institutions,  and 
laid  down  those  outlines  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  latter  whidi 
were  carried  out  iu  more  detail  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  April  4,  1366. 
According  to  this,  the  purpose  of  the  tedinical  institutions  is  "  to  carry 
'  nink,iBH.  a.u.T«ia>saiiiH«, 
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tb*  uta  into  indiHtr^,  and  to  pot  indaitiW  prntDita  themidTM  npon  « 
Iboting  correepondiDg  to  the  progrew  of  tarfiniiat  art  and  the  conpctitioa 
or  fcrdBii  induatrj."  Aaaarixgly,  tha  tarimical  adiooU  bava  their  can- 
tral  point  in  the  exact  Bdeooea;  and  are  inteDded  to  b«  praparalorf  fbr 
1.  The  artiat'a  ToeatloD  proper;  B.  TbeiMduiical  bnnchea of  the  publio 
service,  especially  «rchlt«ctuTe,  miniag,  aalt-worki,  and  forests ;  8.  For 
tecbaieal  departments  aoxiUarf  to  ci*il  life ;  4.  For  atridlf  civic  toc*- 
tlona,  particularij  imiMotcuneats  in  maaabctnring,  productife  kbcr,  and 
the  inpiOTed  culDTktloii  <tf  tha  KdL 


1.  TTitf  agrieuUtiTal  and  tTidtutrial  tehooU,  or  Ueftnieal  ffj/mnattum. — 
This,  as  ■  rule,  receives  no  pupils  less  than  twelve  yem  old,  and  requires, 
in  order  to  enlnnce,  completion  of  the  course  in  the  Latin  school,  or 
cridenca  of  thorough  elementary  tnJuing  in  Qerman  and  arithmetie. 
The  course  includes  three  jears.  There  are  at  present  twenty-uz  of 
these  institutions ;  tis.,  eight  circle  aEricultunl  and  industrial  schools,  at 
Uunich,  Passau,  Eaiserslautem,  Ratiebon,  Bayreutb,  Nuremberg,  Wiin- 
burg,  and  Augsburg ;  seventeen  other  complete  agTicultuTsl  and  industrial 
schools,  at  Freising,  Landsbut,  Straubing,  Speyer,  Landau,  Amber^ 
Bamberg,  Hof^  Wiinuedel,  Fiirth,  Ansbach,  ErUngcn,  AschaSenburg, 
Schweinfurt,  Kempten,  Kaufbeuren,  Nordlingen ;  one  incomplete  indus- 
trial school,  with  two  courses,  at  Zweibrijcken  (Deuiponts.)  A  few  of 
these,  as  Eaiserslautem  and  Bamberg,  have  a  preparatory  school,  to  give 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  lower  course ;  and  with  all  of  them  is  con- 
nected, according  to  law,  an  artisans'  Sunday  and  feast-day  achool,  Gx 
apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

2.  TA«  polytechnic  lehool,  or  Uchnieal  Ij/eeum,  which  includes  the 
department  of  higher  instruction,  and  has  also  three  years'  courses.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  graduation  at  an  indus- 
trial school  or  gymnasium.  Portia  scholars  for  angle  brancbea  must 
pass  an  examination  in  testimony  to  the  required  attainments.  Then 
are  polytedtnic  schools  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg. 

8.  The  final  completion  of  the  courve  of  technical  instruction  is  given  1. 
For  the  department  of  public  architecture,  in  the  course  of  engineering  con- 
nected with  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich ;  2.  For  mining,  foundries, 
and  salt-works,  by  the  two  yean'  course  in  the  department  of  public  econo- 
myintheUniversity  of  Munich;  8.  Forthehighcrforestrydcpartinent,(ta 
succeed  the  course  of  the  gymnasium  or  industrial  school,)  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  unirersity,oronc  of  two  years  at  the  Royal  Forestry  Schod 
at  Ascbafienburg,  to  be  Mowed  by  one  year's  study  at  the  university; 
4.  For  higher  education  in  agriculture,  (to  follow  the  completion  of  tha 
coursBof  the  agricultural  and  indusbial  school,)  s  two  years' course  in  tha 
Central  Agricultural  School  at  Weibenstcpban,  near  Freising;  B.  For  the 
fine  arts  and  civil  architecture,  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich. 

Coiirte  of  Study. — 1.  Agricultural  and  industrial  school  By  the 
Order  of  April  4,  1836,  tbe  instruction  is  divided  into,  a,  that  in  purely 
technical  departments,  which  are  1.  industrial  and  2.  agricultunlj  b, 
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I,  in  nl^iaa,  Gennu),  lustoiy,  gMgnpbj.  A  eompleUd 
agrionltunl  cootm  ia  pumud  st  few  Mbool»— «t  Nunmberg,  Wunbnrg, 
MidFnimng;  mwt of  tbwn reatrictiiigtbMBattTM to ■grhniltnr«l encyclo- 
pndia  wid  »  few  i»saticil  czarciaM.  A  few,  u  those  kt  Filrth,  Wiioaw- 
del,  and  ZwribrUcken,  hATe  not  eren  tfaU.  The  scholin  at  th«aa  achoolB 
were  ai  first  sent  to  the  gftoaaait  end  the  SondAy  Khools  for  their  re*l 
iiwtraction ;  bat  at  preseDt  special  taaohen  are  emplojed  in  all  the 
teduucal  Bohools  ibr  these  bnnohes.  The  coarse  has  grsduaUy  eraie  to 
iaclade  the  additkosl  studies  of  French,  callignqihj,  and,  in  some  inati- 
tntioni,  Bingjng  and  stenogrqihy.  The  lectures  are  at  present  classed  as 
fidhnrs: — 


Tan:  L         IL      m 

Bellgton, ..3  a  3  weddj'. 

Arithmetic^  (algebra  and  geometiy,). 6  S  <       " 

Netoral  hiBtory, i  1  1        "• 

Chamiitiy, -  3  8        " 

FhTBwa,  (mecbaiuce,) -  1  3        " 

Tecbnok^j, -  2  3" 

Drawing,  (modeling,  wax-flguree,) S  S      '  8        " 

Qennan, S  1  4        " 

^atoi7  and  geogr^thy, 3  4  1" 

French, 3  3  3        " 

Calligraphy, 3  -  -        " 

Total, .....31       36      38 

B.      AOBIODLTDUI.  DBPABTMZNT,   (NUBZIOZRG.) 

T«n:  L  II.      UL 

Beligion, a  3  3    we^ly. 

Theory  or  agrlonltoie, 4  8  3" 

Kalnr^  history, ... G  -  -        " 

NaCural  adeiice,  (physics  and  chemistry,). ......  6  S        " 

Teterinary  euigeiy  and  anatomy, -  -  3       " 

Arithmetic  and  geometry, 4  4  3        " 

Drawing, 3  4  4" 

Oerman, 4  4  3" 

Ooogra^y, 2  _  _        '• 

Calligraidiy, 3  -  -        " 

Total, 38      as      37 

There  are  also  pT«ctJcal  exercises  in  agricnltare  in  all  three  jears ;  in  all 
about  thirty  hours  a  week. 

OburvatUm*. — Those  indnEtrisl  schools  which  propose  to  instruct  in 
agricultural  encyctoptedia  mostly  devote  to  this  department  two  hours  a 
week  in  each  jear ;  but  some  unite  the  agricultural  iostruction  with  that 
on  natural  history.  The  practicml  ezercises  are  giren  according  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  school  and  the  opportunitjea  of  its  sitnation.  Instead 
t^  the  agricultural  instruction,  or  sometimes  in  addition  to  it,  there  lus 
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been  eatablished  In  aevenl  cHieB  k  ipedil  ooune  for  tbow  intmding  to 
become  mercliaiita.  Thus  there  are  trade  departmenta  at  Hretal  imdiu- 
trial  achoola — as  Aagsbnrg,  Fiirth,  Bamberg,  Wiirabutg,  KaiaenUuteni, 
Pamu,  FreUing— whidi  teach  French,  En^uh,  and  Italian,  mereantite 
arithmetic,  knowledge  of  goods,  and  book-keeping.  Qjinnastics  an  in- 
trodoced  in  only  a  few  iuctitutions. 

2.  Tbe  polytechnic  schools  teach  the  Icltowing  stodlM:  pore  nalhe- 
mattea,  demoRBtzstive  and  practical  geometry,  ttteoretical  and  analytietl 
diemistiT',  physics,  analytic  and  applied  chemtatry,  drawing  (extensire- 
ty,  including  architectural  drawing  and  machine  drawing,)  mdiments  of 
molding  and  founding,  practical  work  in  Ibe  mechaalcs'  shc^M.  Kelig- 
ioQS  itiBtmction,  which  is  given  at  Nuremberg  to  the  lowest  class  only, 
at  Munich  also  to  the  second,  at  Augsburg  to  all  three  in  coinraon,  in- 
cludes doctrine  and  morals,  and  a  summary  account  of  the  hiEtory  and 
i^islatjon  of  the  church.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week,  not  inclnd- 
ing  labor  in  the  workshops,  Tsries  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-six ; 
and  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  establishment. 
The  course  of  engineering  at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Uuaich  includes 
the  following  studies:  road-making,  bridge-building,  and  hydraulic  archi- 
tectnre,  theory  of  construction  and  tracing  outlines,  theory  of  stone-cut- 
ting, practical  geometry,  civil  architecture. 

Teacheri. — The  system  of  teachers  for  each  study  (FaehUhrer  ryttem,) 
is  the  rule  in  all  the  technical  schools;  several  related  studies  however 
being  usually  intrusted  to  each  teacher.  In  some  of  tbe  larger  institu- 
tions, also,  sereral  teachers  are  employed  for  one  study,  especially  for 
drawing.  A  fixed  number  of  six  teachers  was  at  first  fixed  upon 
for  a  complete  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  as  well  as  for 
each  polytechnic  school.  But  the  extension  of  the  course  of  in- 
atructloD,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars, 
which  made  parallel  classes  necessary  at  Hunicb,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
bci^,  and  Bamberg,  caused  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers; and  now  there  are,  at  some  of  these  schools,  as  many  as  tweUe 
or  fifteen  teachers,  brides  supplementary  and  assistant  teachers.  In  all 
the  technical  schools  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  tizty-flve  teachers; 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  employed  in  the  industrial 
schools,  twcnty-seren  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  six  hibor  in  both. 
Teachers  of  mathematics  and  general  sdences  arc  appointed,  either  after 
proof  of  completing  the  course  at  tbe  gymnasium  and  polytechnic  school, 
and  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  university,  or  after  an  examination,  to  be 
passed  by  the  candidates  for  lower  places  before  a  commission  from  tbe 
polytechnic  school  and  fbr  the  higher  before  one  from  the  UniTeraty  of 
HnnicL  Many  of  the  present  teachers,  however,  were  trained  not  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  hot  at  the  gymnasium,  studying  longer  afterward  at 
the  nniversity.  Some  were  appointed,  also,  on  account  of  distinguished 
attwnmenta  in  technical  literature  or  practice.  Teachers  of  drawing  are 
appointed  on  proof  of  a  completed  course  at  the  industtial  school,  and  of 
attendance  at  the  Bojral  Academy  of  Arts,  where  an  examination  has  to 
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be  pMied.  Tcichen  of  t«»I  studies  roust  show  capatnty  for  the  pUce 
of  Uacher  in  a  gyumuiuin,  except  in  Greek.  These  requirements  are 
Teij  litlle  enforced  tay  irhere ;  uid,  in  fact,  real  studies  are  almost  eTeiy 
wliere  taught  by  coniinan  school  teachers,  pasbwE^  or  Uieological  candi- 
dalea  Beligioua  ioetructioD  is  giTen  citba"  by  classas  of  the  dergf  or 
the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  may  b« 
appoiotad  bj  such  parishes  as  have  been  efficient  in  establishing  Uie  in- 
stitution, on  preaentatioD  bj  a  ma^strate;  but  also  commonly  upon  the 
proposal  of  or  examination  by  the  school  overseer,  the  interposition  of 
the  circle  government,  on  a  ministerial  rescript.  This  appointment  car- 
ries no  right  to  a  pinaion.  The  annual  salary  of  a  teacher,  employed 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  waa  originally  five  hundred 
florins,  with  no  prospect  of  increase.  Since  1B51  the  salarieH  of  this 
class  of  teatJieiv  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the 
Latin  school  teachers ;  ao  that  the  salary  is  at  first  sis  hundred  florins, 
and  increases  by  one  hundred  florins  ereiy  ux  years  up  to  a  maximum 
of  one  thoasand  florins.  Teachers  of  the  polytechiuc  schools  are  ap- 
pointed directly  by  a  royal  decree,  which  gives  him  the  title  ofprofeBGor, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  state  official  An  ordinance  of  Feb.  IS,  ISGfi, 
prescribes  for  them  the  onifonn  of  a  lyceum  profeesor,  which  consists 
of  a  dork  blue  coat  or  dr«8a-caat,  with  a  violet-colored  standing  collar 
embroidered  iritb  gold,  and  velvet  wristbands,  yellow  metal  buttons  with 
the  crowned  lion,  white  or  blue  paQtalo<Hia,  and  boailitmt  on  a  goMeii 
bat-baod  and  on  the  sword-tasseL  The  salary,  first  fixed  at  six  hundred 
florioB,  is  now  eight  hundred,  and  rises  six-yevly  to  twelve  hundred 
florins.  In  aome  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  invitations  from  abroad,  the 
teachers  of  technical  schools  receive  a  higher  salary  from  the  first,  or  be- 
fore the  six  years'  term  is  out  In  case  of  transference  from  an  indus- 
trial to  a  polytechnic  school,  the  time  of  service  already  spent  is  reckoned. 
Teachers  of  religion  and  assistant  teachers  are  usually  paid  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  florins  a  year  for  each  hour  employed  per  week. 

Supenuing  authoritia. — The  immediate  management  and  charge  of 
the  discipline  accompanies  the  rectoratc,  which  is  usually  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution  distinguished  for  literary  attain- 
mcnta,  experience,  and  reputation.  In  some  places,  however,  the  rector- 
ate  of  the  industrial  school  is  conferred  on  soma  one  else;  at  Bamberg^ 
Bof^  and  Wiinsiedel,  on  one  of  the  city  officers,  a  councilor  of  justice,  or 
mayor ;  at  Batiabon,  Frdsing,  and  Bayreuth,  a  professor,  or  Uie  inspector 
of  the  classical  schooL  Under  the  original  ordinance,  the  rector  of  the 
polytechnic  school  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  inspector  of  the  industrial 
school  of  the  place.  This  union  of  offioes  now,  however,  exists  only  in 
'  Au^burg.  The  rector  is  allowed  an  additional  salary  of  two  hundred 
flinins,  and  usually  a  rent-firee  tenement  in  the  school-building.  The 
rector's  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  school  is  by 
law  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the  recitations,  at  such  intervals  as  be 
may  judge  proper ;  by  conferences,  to  which  all  the  teachers  are  invited, 
at  least  four  times  a  year ;  by  specialinterviewa  with  individual  teachers; 
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■nd,  in  most  mstttutions,  kbo  bj  •  veelily  or  monthly  uaunnwlion  of  tt* 
dituieB  or  class-books  hi  which  tMchers,  or  pupils  nnder  ttieir  diredaoo, 
hmve  entered  the  snljects  dealt  with,  together  with  remtrics  on  mj  par> 
ticalar  occurrences,  mich  as  abinnces  or  reprtmandi.  llie  roctor  has,  M 
advlsoTy  co-authoritj,  a  school  council,  (wAoIoreAoC,)  to  connst  of  a  tittju- 
man  of  tiie  place,  a  roagistrata,  one  of  the  parish  anthoritiea,  and  * 
mechanic.  This  bodf  haa,  howerer,  ontf  rerr  sddom  found  actual  em- 
[)lDjmeDt ;  and  has  almost  every  where  gone  into  disuse.  The  rector*! 
report  is  sent  to  the  royal  circle  Koremment,  and  throngh  that,  or  in 
special  casea  directly,  to  the  royal  miaiatry  of  state,  of  trade,  and  publio 
works ;  to  which  a  fieparate  report  is  to  be  made  for  the  technical  schools. 
Ordinances  and  other  laws  go  downward  through  die  same  channeL 
Religious  inatniction  ig,  by  the  constitution,  under  the  co-inspection  of  the 
higher  church  authorities,  who  devolTO  the  cbaife  opon  some  clergyman 
of  the  locality,  OBUslly  a  dean  or  senior  pastor.  Ilieir  delegate,  alsos 
from  time  to  tioie,  makes  a  Tiidtation  with  reference  to  religious  instme- 
tion.  Watching  orer  attendance  at  church  and  other  reHgiotu  ezerdses 
Is  sometimes  left  to  the  rector,  sometinNS  to  the  rdigioua  teacher,  some- 
times to  the  parents. 

The  disciplinary  regulations  are  drawn  ap  for  each  instHntion  by  its 
rector  in  conjunction  with  the  coundt  of  tmchers ;  and,  on  approval  by  the 
circle  government,  is  printed,  and  given  to  each  scholar  at  entrance.  It 
ts  also  commonly  read  at  the  beginoing  of  the  schod-year.  The  common 
usage  is  tiiat  the  teachera  deal  with  lesser  transgreSNOtiS  within  the 
school,  and  greater  ones  are  brought  before  the  rector.  The  gndee  of 
punishment  in  an  industrial  school  are,  admonition  or  reprfanand  before 
one  witness,  or  before  the  council  of  teachers;  arrest  in  school;  impris- 
onment in  the  school  eareer;  threatened  dismis^oo ;  ezelurion  from  the 
school,  or  even  (torn  all  the  technical  schools  of  the  kingdom.  The  redor 
judges  of  what  grade  of  thdr  son's  punishment  parents  shall  be  infonned. 
In  the  polytechnic  school  the  grades  are,  admonition,  repHmand  before 
all  the  teachers,  dismissloa  As  to  regulations  outside  of  school,  the 
industrial  and  gymnauum  scholars  are  on  the  same  footing  as  are  the 
polytechnic,  and  lyceum  ones.  The  former  are  atrictly  prohibited  from 
going  to  taverns  and  smoking ;  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  police  ordi- 
nances. There  are  no  foundations  for  the  support  of  students  in  these 
schools.  Industrial  scholars  from  abroad  must  select  a  lodging  or  hoard- 
ing-house^ with  the  approbation  of  the  rector  asked  and  obtained.  Those 
of  the  polytechnic  school  are,  at  least,  obliged  to  advise  the  rector  of 
tbeir  lodging,  and  he  may  object  to  it  In  all  these  schools  the  rector 
has  the  services  of  a  beadle,  for  disciplinaiy  purposee  and  subordinate 
services,  and  sometimes  as  a  secretary. 

Atlendanee.^'The  number  of  pupils  in  the  tet^nica]  schotds  has 
steadily  increased.  During  1686  the  whole  number  in  the  indostrial 
schools  was  only  1,4fi0;  but  in  ISGa  reached  9,S49.  That  at  the  poly- 
technic schools  rose  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  in  1840,  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-uz  in  1SCS.    To  these  should  be  added  the  diy 
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toide  school  tt  Nuremberg;  with  tiro  huodred  schdan ;  malLing,  (br  1861, 
■  toUl  of  2,B7fi  regular  pupils.  There  ore  ftbout  two  hundred  partial 
pupilB  at  the  poljtechntc  ecbool«,  sod  0,010  citizeo  feast-day  schoJara. 
Ab  the  sttendaDce  at  the  polytechnic  scboola  ia  far  less  than  that  at  the 
■ndiutrial  schools,  so  also  ar«  the  upper  courses  at  the  latter  much  more 
fiiinlf  attended  titao  the  toner ;  as  most  of  the  pupils,  before  they  have 
giwluated,  tod  ereu  in  the  middle  of  a  (chool-year,  enter  into  civic  em- 
pkymants.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  year  is  generally  to  that 
in  the  third  as  Ar^  and  in  some  schools  as  eight,  to  one ;  and,  at  the 
Mid  oT  the  last  year,  the  class w.  an  sometimes  reduced  to  five  scholars. 

The  age  of  the  industrial  schoUra  is  between  twelve  and  twenty ;  usu- 
ally between  thirteen  and  seventeen.  That  of  the  polytechnic  acholara 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-four;  usually  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Of  the  3,ST5  regular  popils  in  all  the  technical  institutions,  1,STS  are 
Gstholica  and  1,488  Protestants.  Host  (one  hundred  and  sixty)  of  the 
rest  are  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  in  the  trade  departments.  As  the  num- 
ber oC  Catholica  in  Bftvaria  U  8,341,846,  and  of  Protestants,  1,366,508, 
being  thirteen  to  fiva,  it  appears  that  the  Protestants  have  much  the 
strongest  tendency  to  arts  and  trade.  The  Protestants  send  one  scholar 
to  every  ^^  hundred  and  ten  of  (bclr  population,  the  Catholics  only 
one  to  2,682.  It  is  otherwise  at  the  univeruties,  where  the  Catholics  sie 
to  the  Protestants,  oaitting  theological  students,  as  four  to  one.  Among 
the  six  industrkl  schools,  those  of  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Ai^burg^ 
WOrzbnrg,  Bambeig,  and  Kaiseralautem,  are,  nther  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively to  the  popnlatiMi  of  their  dties,  the  largest  Of  the  polytechuio 
Bchoola,  that  at  Hnnich  is  the  largest. 

Etpaum,  The  expenses  of  a  circle  agricultural  and  iDdustrisl  school 
were  originally  fixed  to  be  between  a  minimum  of  8,800  florins  and  a 
mwTiiT"'f^  of  0,600  florina.  At  preeent  the  expenses  of  an  induftrial 
aohoid  are  from  4,000  to  16,000  florins.  This  regular  amount  is  dnwn 
1.  From  the  Amds  of  the  discontinued  higher  burgher  schools,  whidi 
give,  at  some  places,  as  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  an  annual  income  o[ 
mora  than  8,000  florins  and  a  total  annual  income  of  3S,0O0  florins; 
8,  From  the  aids  of  the  circle  treasuries,  the  total  of  which  was,  in  1838, 
62,880  florins,  in  1883, 108,993  florins.  From  this  source  kime  institu- 
tions, aa  Nuremberg,  Kuserslautern,  receive  Cvm  7,000  to  10,000  florins 
ayMT;  8.  From  a  diqkosable  overplus  from  the  funds  for  instruction; 
4.  From  contributions  by  the  parishes;  6.  from  a  tuition-fee,  which  ia 
not  to  exGoed  twelve  florins  a  year.  But  all  the  schools  have  many  free 
pupils,  and  some  of  them  demand  no  fee  whatever.  The  total  expendi- 
ture lor  Indnstriai  schools  was,  in  1861-2, 162,000  florins,  of  which  about 
114,000  was  for  salaries  and  88,000  for  other  expenses.  The  buildings 
of  the  drole  institutions  are  erected  or  adapted  at  public  expense )  Uiose 
of  olher  industrial  Bchocds  bj  the  municipalities,  with  aid  &om  the  circle 
treasuries,  and  partly  fiom  the  tax  on  local  ssles  of  malt,  which  some 
f)f  the  Gities  have  devoted  to  the  estsblishment  of  technical  institutions. 
The  Inde  school  in  Nuremberg  ia  supported  chiefly  fh»n  a  tuition-fto 
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vf  eightem  florini  and  %  nutriculation-rM  of  one  florin  ind  twelv* 
knutiers,  vluch  produces,  includiog  the  prepftratorr  clftsa,  about  7,000 
florins  a  jear.  The  balance,  about  4,000  florins  a  jear,  is  paid  from  the 
dty  treaaurj. 

The  poljtcchnic  schools,  being  etricUj  state  inatitutioiu,  are  almost 
•Dtirel^  muutained  from  the  central  and  circle  treaEuries.  These  ad- 
vanced, in  1S3S-T,  87,000  florins;  in  1601-9,  40,160.  The  rest,  about 
8,000  florioB,  was  contributed  by  the  municipalities.  The  tuition-fbe  was 
for  a  long  time  Tery  low ;  aa  the  first  intention  vas  that  natiTea,  and 
(hose  belon^ng  to  the  states  of  the  ZolUerein,  should  receive  instmctiou 
ftee,  and  that  other  pnpils  Should  pay  tweWe  florins  a  year,  and  partial 
students  six  florins,  for  each  study  pnrsued.  It  la  only  lately  that  a 
regular  tuition-fee  was  required  of  twelve  florins  a  year.  Besides  im- 
poTtant  aid  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  public  treasury  gives  to  soma 
indigent  and  worthy  pupils,  especially  in  the  engineering  department, 
annual  uds  from  the  general  salary  ftind  of  as  much  as  ninety  florins. 

T^l-booki  and  apparatiu.  Instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  is 
based,  for  each  branch,  upon  printed  manuals,  selected  by  the  college  of 
teachers,  and  approred  by  the  ministry  of  state.  Sometimes  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books  is  specially  recommended  to  the  rectors  from  the 
highest  quarter.  Dictating  lectures,  long  practiced  in  inuiy  schools,  hare 
gradually  been  disused  under  repeated  prohibitions,  and  are  expressly 
permitted  only  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  wbii^  are  expected  to  keep 
their  pupils  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  latest  disooTeries  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Among  the  text-books  most  used  areFiimrohr's  Natu- 
ral History  and  Technology ;  R.  Wagner's  Chemistry  and  Technolt^ ; 
Brettner's  Physics ;  Haindl's  Machinery;  fVaas' School  of  Agriculture; 
the  arithmetical  and  algebraic  text-books  and  collections  of  problems  of 
Hirsch,  Hermann,  and  Hoftnauu ;  GngleKs  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Ahn'i 
Practical  Course  In  French ;  Zahn's  Biblical  Histoiy.  Many  other  works 
are  used  in  some  places:  such  as  the  mathematical  text-books  and  col- 
lections of  problems  of  Borgeat,  Wiegand,  Rose,  Bischoff,  Abrens,  Sade- 
beck;  the  mercantile  arithmetics  of  Feller  and  Ordermann;  KIttel's 
Botany;  Eobell's  Hlnerdogy ;  Eoppe'a  Zoology  and  Physics ;  Regnanlt's 
and  Stockbardt's  Chemistry ;  the  German  gnmrnars  and  manuals  of  style 
c^  Baner,  Brentano,  Falkmenn,  Qockel,  Heyse,  Kelle,  Lechner,  Pnchner, 
Schatxler;  various  collections  of  models  of  composition;  Hinel's  and 
Iiudecking's  manuals  and  readers  in  French ;  the  historical  text-books 
of  Walter,  Kohbvusch,  Beck,  Liebler,  Ghillany,  BumQller ;  the  rudiment- 
ary geographies  of  Burger,  Volter,  Schacht,  Eopf,  Zacharit;  in  arts  and 
trades,  the  works  of  Schiebe,  Telschow,  Nelkenbrecher,  and  others. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was,  at  the  establishment  of  the  indostrial 
schools,  charged  with  the  du^  of  preparing  ct^ies  for  drawing ;  which 
included,  especially,  ornaments  and  arcbttecbmlc  studies,  in  a  systematic 
order,  from  the  elements  up  to  complete  plans  fbr  buildings.  But  mndi 
nse  is  also  made  of  the  collectiDns  of  designs  of  Klense  and  GUtner, 
(which  were  particulsriy  recommended  from  the  highest  quarter,)  of 
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Heideloff,  Weiss,  Wolff,  Pols,  Uetzger,  Hiundl,  Herrmann,  Schopff,  sod 
Others.  Some  teachers  hATO  prcpAred  designs  for  their  own  instruction. 
Besides  a  comprehendTe  and  weU-arranged  collection  of  such  designs  for 
instruction  in  drawing,  wt,j  be  mentioned,  as  properly  belonging  to  an 
industrial  school,  models  for  instruction  in  mechanics  and  modeling,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  bistory,  a  technical  library,  a  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  a  laboratory.  Many  of  the  industrial  schools  also  possess 
a  mechanicai  workshop.  For  the  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
either  small  pieces  of  land  are  procured  and  made  model  farms  or  experi- 
mental gardens  laid  ouL  A  collection  of  manufactured  articles  belongs 
especially  to  the  trade  departments.  The  polytechnic  schools  have  an 
apparatus  and  collectdoos  like  those  of  Uie  industrial  schools,  but  more 

To  procure,  maintain,  and  enlarge  the  apparatus  (br  instruction,  annual 
sums  of  from  fonr  hundred  to  two  thousand  Sorins  are  appropriated,  ac- 
cording to  the  total  expense  of  the  school.  There  are  also  Irequent  gilts 
for  the  same  purpose  from  the  circle  governments,  parishes,  industrial 
societies,  and  priTale  indiriduals— as  druggists,  manuliuturers,  and  book- 
uUers.  Many  instruments  and  models  have  also  been  made  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  technical  institutions.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lections are  in  the  polytechnic  schools  and  circle  industrial  schools;  but 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  very  well  furnished  cabinets.  The 
libraries  usually  contain,  besides  works  on  the  appropriate  technical  sub- 
jects, miscellaneous  books,  which  the  pupils  can  read  at  home. 

Sehttol^tar;  txaminationt ;  pritt*. — By  the  ordinance  of  April  4, 
1S3S,  the  year  of  the  industrial  school  began  October  IS,  and  closed 
August  81 ;  a  later  ordinance  Akcb  tbe  beginning  on  October  1,  and  th» 
end  on  August  81.  There  is  a  fourteen  days'  vacation  at  Easter.  There 
are  no  racant  afternoons,  except  in  s  few  schools  or  classes.  The  year 
of  the  polytechnic  school  is  fVom  NoTemb«r  3  to  August  16.  There  ia 
no  other  interruption  of  the  lessons,  except  tbe  two  weeks  at  I^ter. 
Three  times  a  year — at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday— there  are,  at 
most  of  the  industrial  schools,  written  or  oral  examinations  in  all  Ae 
studies,  a  report  of  whose  result  is  given  to  each  pupil,  to  be  sent  to  his 
parents.  At  some  institutions  there  are  monthly  examinadons.  During 
the  last  weeks  of  tbe  school-year  there  is  a  public  examination,  attended 
by  a  commissary  fn/oi  the  state  ministry  of  trade,  who  is,  for  the  indus- 
trial schools,  a  profesBOT  Of  a  polytechnic  school,  and,  for  the  polytechnic 
school,  a  university  professor,  and  who  has  special  instruction  and  pow- 
ers. Each  pupil  receives  an  annual  certiAcate  for  industry,  progress,  and 
mwal  conduct  Tbe  marks  for  progress  are,  in  the  industrial  school,  t, 
excelleot;  II.,  very  good;  III.,  good;  IV.,  moderate;  V.,  bad.  In  the 
polytechnic  schools  the  grades  are  marked  by  decimals,  and  are,  1.00  to 
0.T4,  excellent;  0.74  to  O.CO,  good;  0.49  to  0.26,  moderate;  0.24  to  0.00, 
bad.  For  religious  knowledge,  religious  character,  and  moral  conduct, 
the  following  grades  are  marked  in  all  the  technical  institutions:  I.,  I, 
distinguitihcd ;  I.,  2,  excellent;  IL,  1,  good;  IT.,  2,  moderate;  TIT.,  1, 
poor;  III.,  3,  bod.    Pupils  euecessfully  completing  the  high^^qome 
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recnre  %  urtifleAU  of  gradnAtion  from  the  examinrng  commissAiy  and 
the  rector,  which  is  to  be  sbowD  at  entering  the  higher  institutiona  or 
the  public  serrice.  The  commiaMry  inAkee  a  report  immediately  to  the 
IDioistry  on  result  of  the  ezAmiiiatioii  uid  the  condition  of  the  whole 
institution.  The  prizes,  At  the  iodustnAl  schools,  Are  distributed  at  the 
ezamiDAtioDB.  There  is  qsuaIIj  about  one  priie  to  each  ten  pupils  for 
general  progress,  and  oue  prize  in  eacb  year  for  «ach  Study;  although 
tfao  latter  prixes  are,  in  many  institutions,  not  given.  Books  are  most 
often  given  as  prixea ;  frequently,  however,  instmrnents  And  medAls.  At 
some  of  the  artisans'  Sunday  And  feast-dAy  schools,  by  recommeDdatioo 
of  the  superior  authorities,  distiognisfaed  progress  is  rewarded  with  a 
eavings-ttAnk  book,  for  amounts  up  to  ten  florins.  In  the  polytechnic 
schools,  priufl,  though  provided  for  in  the  ordinance  of  18S6,  are  quite 
disused.  Speaking  on  such  occasions,  as  at  the  gymoaraa,  is  not  recom- 
mended ;  but  in  many  institutions  the  distribution  of  prizes  is  opened  or 
closed  with  an  address  by  the  rector.  On  the  lost  day  of  the  year,  a 
printed  annual  report  is  published,  stating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
names  of  pupils,  alphabetically  arranged,  usually  with  their  maricH  for 
progress,  generally  and  in  each  department,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
school  for  the  year,  with  statistics.  This  report,  with  the  scientific  or 
technical  treatise  usually  added  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  sent  to  the  city 
authorities,  to  the  royal  goveromcnf,  and  to  the  ministry  of  state,  to  all 
the  technical  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  agreement,  to  some 
other  schools  in  Qavaria,  and  technical  schools  abroad. 

Criticiim;  fvtuTt  progpeeti. — While  the  course  of  study  in  the  old 
real  schools  included  the  studies  generally  necessary  and  UEcfUt  for  the 
higher  class  of  citisens,  the  present  class  of  real  institutions  aims  direct- 
ly at  preparation  for  particular  vocations.  Their  course,  well  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  industrial  occupations,  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
bave  grave  bults.  In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  es- 
pressed  in  the  title  of  the  technical  schools,  they  attempt  various  ineon- 
iistcnt  objects.  Instruction  given  with  reference  to  the  higher  courses 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  technical  state  services,  must  be  scien- 
tiflc  from  the  beginning,  while  the  needs  of  the  future  artisan  require  a 
popular  kind  of  instruction.  As  the  teachers  are  almost  forced  to  apply 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  fbrmer  department,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations,  the  latter  can  not  show  the  progress  expected  of  it  The 
course  is  much  too  rapid  for  this;  studies  of  the  most  various  character 
«re  crowded  together  in  one  class,  so  that  the  pupil  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  ma.s3  of  lessons  and  tasks,  which  even  a  strong  mind  could  not  master. 
Owing  also  to  the  haste  with  which  the  course  proceeds  to  technical 
studies,  one  very  important  subject,  instruction  in  Oerman,  has  been 
placed  in  a  very  subordinate  place,  when  it  desenres  a  very  high  one; 
because  there  is  nothing  so  unfavorable  to  the  general  education  and  prt^ 
ress  on  all  subjects  as  a  want  of  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue.  That 
many  improvements  are  needed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  other  real 
branches,  is  apparent  IWtm  a  glance  at  the  veryvArions  text-books  which 
are  employed.    LasUy,  the  system  of  teachers  fcr  each  study,  which  <^lc 
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eui  not  b«  found  &uU  with  in  Ihe  higher  classes,  is  not  cftlcukted  to  ini' 
prore  either  the  general  results  of  the  tekcbing  nor  the  discipline  in  the 
lower  classea,  where  the  pupils  need  more  detSiiled  and  e>uiBta.nt  guidance. 
These  fiwlls  in  the  coune  of  study  are,  howeror,  not  perceptible  evoy 
where  in  the  same  manner ;  for  some  ingtitutions  are  retnaricable  for  the 
capacity  of  their  teachers,  and  can,  moreover,  b«  strict  ia  receiring  and 
promoting  scholars,  while  others  are  obliged,  by  local  circamstanoas,  to 
be  indulgent  Thus  the  rwalts  of  examinations  vary,  according  to  locali- 
ties, and  even  according  to  the  (eason  of  the  year. 

As  many  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  ISS6  had  been  altered  or 
dropped  tacitly,  or  other  ordinances  and  new  Bubjectg  of  instruction  had 
been  introduced,  the  ministry  of  state  issued  to  the  rectors,  August  14, 
16S8,  an  outline  for  the  reorganization  of  the  technical  institutiona  A 
□ew  plan  was  drawn  up  with  reference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  ez- 
preraed  relative  to  this ;  and,  in  January,  1857,  the  chambers  of  the  cir- 
cles, of  trade  and  of  industry,  in  February  a  conference  of  rectors  and 
other  profceuonal  educators,  was  called  in  Hanich,  to  consult  on  the  sub- 
ject According  to  this  new  plan,  which  has  not  every  where  beep  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  approbation,  the  uniformity  hitherto  sought  for 
among  all  the  technical  institations  has  been  given  up,  and  real  institu- 
tions have  been  erected  or  modified  with  reference  to  general  or  local  re- 
qairemenls.  Under  this  ordinance  are  to  be  erected  1.  Industrial 
schools  proper,  with  from  two  to  four  courses,  for  boys  intending  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  industrial  pursuits-'these  will  give  popular  practical 
instmction  in  real  studies,  (Oennan,  French,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy,) the  elements  of  the  mathematjce,  and  natural  scienc;  and  draw- 
ing; 3.  Real  gymnasia,  on  a  footing  like  that  of  the  Latin  schools, 
to  give  scientific  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mod- 
em languages,  (br  rudimentary  preparation  for  entering  the  public  servico 
in  the  departments  of  forests,  salt-works,  building,  and  post-office ;  8. 
Polytechnic  schools,  to  follow  the  real  gymnasium  or  indnstrial  school  of 
four  classes — with  a  general  course  in  mathematical  and  natural  sdentifle 
studies,  and  with  special  courses  for  architecture,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  part  of  drawing.  Unch  stress  is  laid  upon  the  profesHonal 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  and  tiie  scientific  course  in  the  gymnasium 
and  university  is  indicated  to  them.  The  system  of  teachers  for  each 
study  is  modified  by  the  appointment  of  an  ordinariut  for  each  class, 
who  has  charge  of  the  general  man^ement  of  the  course  in  it 
IV.    Thk  Ruciri  ImrmmoNi  in  Biviau. 

These  are,  so  far  as  they  themselves  choose,  under  the  protection  of 
St  John's  Society,  which  vras  founded,  December  ZS,  ISGS,  hy  King 
Max  11.,  for  voluntary  aid  to  the  poor,  with  the  purpose  of  concentrated 
operations  of  all  benevolent  efforts  and  institutions.  This  body  includes 
seven  hundred  end  fifty  societies  and  114,648  members,  and  controls  a 
property  of  1,216,000  florins,  profitable  and  not  pro6tabic,  and  an  in- 
come, flxed  and  fiuctuating,  of  758,109  florins.  The  rescue  educational 
institutions  for  youth  train  them  fivni  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  year; 
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from  the  flrat  to  the  secoDd,  in  ■'  cradlo  liwtltiidoiis ;"  from  the  fldrd  to  Iha 
sixth,  in  in&nt  UThims,  (Sleinhind»bewahranitaUe*;')ftt>mtikeKixlliin 
the  thirtccDth,  in  rescue  housec  The  cndle  InstitutionB  at  Hanidh  •nd 
FUrth  receive  children  born  m  wedlodc,  uid  ^t»  th«si  lodging  tad  can 
to  the  ige  of  t*ro  fears.  There  were,  in  1801~9,  ninetj-one  infant  asj- 
lamB,  with  Dinetj-six  female  teseherg  and  fl,7BB  pupils;  with  an  incoma 
of  S1,7B3  florinR.  In  188S-4,  there  were  onlj  eight  institutions,  widi 
serenteen  teachers  and  61S  children.  They  are  chieSy  in  the  cities ;  m 
thej  can  succeed  in  the  conntrj  only  where  noUe  proprietors,  and  eepe- 
dtdlf  rich  manufoctorers,  support  then.  Thej  are  under  the  anperrimon 
of  the  ssme  authorities  ta  the  schools.  The  first  general  regulations  re- 
specting them  date  from  the  year  18S9,  and  direct  the  exelosion  of  all 
instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  schools,  anticipating  them  sod  there- 
fbre  too  eaHy  for  the  children.  The  institutions  might  contain  children 
of  both  confessions,  but  Catholic  children  were  to  learn  Catholic  praters, 
and  Protestants,  Protestant  ones,  from  the  same  person ;  a  difficalt  task. 
The  rescue  houses  receive  the  children  fhim  the  asylnmg.  We  are  in- 
formed of  eight  of  these  (one  Protestant)  tn  Upper  Bararia,  one  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  six  (two  Protestant)  In  the  Palatinate,  two  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, six  (five  Protestant)  in  Upper  Franconia,  seven  (five  Proteelantand 
one  of  both  confessions)  in  Middle  Franconia,  four  (two  Protestant)  in 
Lower  Frsnconia,  and  seven  (three  Protestant)  in  Suabia.  The  oldest  of 
the  Protestant  institutions  is  the  Nuremberg  Rescne  House,  fimndcd 
in  ]8i4,  hj  Dr.  Dittniar  and  Prof.  Karl  von  Bannner,  and  supported 
chiefly  by  market- inspector  Flatner.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  late 
Prof  Erafl  established  a  rescue  institution  for  girls  at  Eriangen,  now 
that  at  Puckenhof.  Host  of  these  institutions  aim  to  fit  their  pupils  for 
service,  and  instruct  them  chiefly  in  domestic,  field,  and  garden  labors, 
and  in  winding,  knitting,  and  sowing;  also  in  plaiting  straw,  Ac  The 
cost  of  maintaining  one  child  is  from  forty  to  sixty  florins.  These  insti- 
tutions, as  elsewhere,  are  assisted  by  voluntary  ^fts,  by  aid  from  tho  St. 
John's  Society,  (amounting,  for  185S-6,  in  all  to  4,600  florins,)  ami  hy 
contributions  ftvm  the  circle  fiinds,  to  encourage  private  efforts.  The 
schools  of  the  rescue  institutions,  where  the  children  are  not  sent  to 
Uie  school  of  the  place,  are  subject  to  a  visitation ;  which,  however,  does 
not  deal  with  their  interior  organization.  In  the  years  1BG8-04-6S,  a 
hti^  number  of  these  institutions  sprang  up,  certainly  not  without  ttie 
aid  of  the  St  John's  Society.  The  "Pwslenhof  OasetU"  {Pucktnhofer 
Blatter,)  may  be  considered  the  central  organ  of  the  evangelical  rescue 
institutions,  and  of  the  voluntary  efforts  for  aiding  the  poor.  The  vol- 
ume for  1656  in  particular  gives  very  full  accounts  of  the  rescue  institu- 
tions. Of  late  years  conforcnccB  have  been  held  at  Bamberg,  relative  to 
their  progress,  at  which  the  inspectors  and  fathers  of  families  were  pres- 
ent There  is  at  Munich  a  state  institution  for  children  entirely  crippled, 
which  contained,  in  1852,  flfleen  pupils,  in  two  classes,  with  three  teach- 
ers. Its  income  was  6,321  florins,  thirty-two  kreutsers.  There  are  in- 
stiCutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  io  each  circle ;  vi£.,  the  Boyal  Centnl 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Munich,  and  cirde  institutions  at  Strau-  n|c 
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Ung,  Frftukentlu],  BAtiibon,  Bftjrentfa,  Bamb«i^  Wiinbarg,  Augsbui^ 
toA  DilliDgan ;  njii«  tngtitutiona,  wiU)  tT«aitj-4»ie  t«acben,  ninetecD  ma- 
tiatutta,  two  hundred  and  twentj-iiix  pnpils,  and  an  income  of  S8,424 
fioiiiu^  fcwa  fouDdAtiona,  parabes,  Iha  state,  and  private  aourcea.  Pro- 
Tition  ia  made,  at  the  ttachan'  semiiuries  for  learning,  to  instruct  thft 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  ib  one  cilj  iustitutioa  at  Nuremberg,  with  an 
endowment  of  1T,B70  florins.  Qruer'a  method  of  instruction  is  most 
used.  At  the  cental  iuatitation  at  Uunich,  pupils  are  received  who  are 
not  deficient  in  mind,  and  who  are  between  seven  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  Boarding-pupils,  at  the  first  table,  paj  one  hundred  and  fifly  florins 
h  jmr;  thom  at  the  second,  one  hnndr«d  and  twentj-five  florins.  The 
course  is  six  years  long.  Of  the  fifty  pupils,  thirty-seven  are  received 
free  of  expense.  The  Boyal  InstiCutioQ  for  Educating  and  Employing  the 
Blind,  at  Munich,  is  remarkably  prosperous ;  having  seven  teachers, 
twelve  atsistants,  six^-^  pupils,  and  an  income  of  14,764  florins.  Of 
all  (he  pupils  only  three  pay,  and  those  partly ;  all  the  rest  are  mun- 
tained  five.  There  are  other  institutions  at  Wiinbnrg  and  Nuremberg. 
The  pu|»ls  are  taught  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  female  em- 
ployments, such.  M  nettings  knitting,  and  straw  and  willow  braiding. 
There  are  in  Bararia  bur  hundred  blind  children  of  school  age.  Poor 
orphans  are  in  charge  of  the  council  for  assisting  the  poor;  and  the 
parishes  are  hold  to  provide  Ibr  their  education  and  prosperity.  The  or- 
phan inetitntioos  in  the  former  prindpalitiea  of  Bayreuth  and  Ansbacb 
at  present  only  provide  situations  for  children  eight  years  of  age  and  not 
yet  fourteen,  who  are  quite  destitute,  and  have  no  relations  bound  and 
able  to  support  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  for  assisting  the 
poor  to  procure  such  situations.  The  orphans  are  to  be  placed  in  re- 
spectable families,  at  the  expense  of  their  parishes  or  institutiona.  They 
are  also  assisted  by  an  annual  church-collection  within  those  prindpal- 
ities.  Orphan  housss,  on  private  foundatioos,  in  ungle  cities  or  parishes, 
continue  to  exist  in  the  older  imperial  cities,  as  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Nordlingen;  and  there  are  ci^  orphan  houses  in  about  thirty-two 
cities.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  the  so-called  Orphan  School  or 
Foundling  School,  at  Nurembei^,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  ISSS ; 
for  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  bookseller,  Dr.  F.  Campe,  labored  cffldently. 
The  General  Pastors'  Orphan  House,  at  Windsbach,  which  has  existed 
and  prospered  since  1837,  deserves  special  notice.  The  founder  of  this 
institntion,  Ch.  Ph.  Brandt,  who  died  January  9,  18G7,  commenced  it  in 
faith,  irith  a  capital  of  tbir^-flve  kreutxers.  It  now  shelters  about  siz^ 
pupils,  who  pursue  the  Etndtes  of  a  Latin  school,  under  five  teachers. 
For  pastors'  children,  not  orphan^  board  is  one  hundred  florins  a  year ; 
for  sons  of  laymen,  one  hundred  and  filly  florins.  The  official  rather 
than  paternal  character  of  the  management  of  the  orphans  has  circum- 
scribed the  usefulness  of  these  institutions  in  many  phu:eB,  and  caused 
a  division  into  families  to  be  looked  on  as  more  deurablc.  A  material 
advance  in  tho  excellence  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  and 
n^ect«d  in  Bavaria  is  now  in  contemplation. 
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The  etirlittt  inttance  of  an  educatioaal  benefactioa,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  io  New  EDgland*  ia  recorded  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Town  Records  of  Bostoa— <»  "The  ZSd  of  the  uxCh  mouth — 

Aogmt  isae." 

At  a  RtttBrsl  nwFtiDg  of  ihe  richer  iDbatNtont*,  ttiare  ww  Rimi  toward  the 
miiiDteiisDoe  at  ■  free  echoalnuuter  lur  the  jroalh  with  n — Mr.  Dsoiel  Manil 
being  now  ■!»  ohosen  tbemmlo. 
The  Gov.,  Heniy  Vene,  Esq.,      .    £I0 
The  DeW-Qov.,  J.  Winthrop  Eiq.,  £10 

WilliMn  Coddmgton, 
Winthrop,  Jr., 
William  Hnlchiiu 
Bobert  Keaj^e, 
Thomea  Olyvar,     . 
Thomea  LevcrtU,  . 


Willlun  Conlbonnie, 
John  Cog^hall, 
John  Cogjfan,     . 
Robert  liardiog, 
Jaha  Newntc, 
Kichud  Tuttell, 


Williai 


inwall, 


JaliQ  Hsmp 
Samuel  Cole,  . 
William  BalnlODB, 
WUIiBOi  Brenlon, 
.Jame*  Penne,    . 


.    £0>. 
lU.td. 


William  PsiRM,  . 

John  Aiidle;,   •  . 

John  Button,     .  . 

Edward  fiandall,  . 

laaack  Oraaaa,  .  . 

Zaeke  Boavorth,  . 
William  Salter, 
Junes  PenDf  man. 


nPem) 


JohnBi 


,ff&; 


Wilaon,  .... 
Kiohard  Wriaht,  . 
Thomas  M*«h2l,  . 
Wllliain  Tolmage,  . 


The  fret  ichoole,  toward  which  the  "richer  inhabitants"  of  Boston 
made  these  wveral  BubscriptionB,  and  of  which  "Mr.  Daniel  Maud  " 
was  chosen  master,  was  probably  a  higher  grade  of  school  than  that 
for  which  the  town,  in  April,  1635,  entreated  "brother  Philemon 
I^ermont  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nonrtering  of 
children."  Toward  this^/rw  lehoole  [endowed  grammar  school,  as 
we  BUppose  it  to  be,  like  the  Free  School  of  Roxbury,  referred  to  by 
Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  Jonmal,  under  date  of  1645, "  for  the  education 
of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  publicke  service,  both  in 
Churche  and  Commonwealth  "]  the  town  in  1641  ordered  that  "  Dears 

*  Tbe  carlirit  IniUDCc  nf  IndlTJduml  or  mhciuhI  caiiiribu]loiu  in  ihli  counlr^  for  an 
educatloBit  nttjrcl,  which  wf  haTs  mei  niih,  ITU  Id  Vlrflnli,  In  IGSl.  when  Her.  Hr.  CDp- 
■and.  chaplain  or  the  ihlp  Raja)  JaniH,  on  ha  arrival  frsm  IhB  EaU  Indira.  preTilltd  on 
tlHahl)>'icnmpanTtaRilMeiib«£l(»lDWirdB"fr»  irlioale."  which  wu  iltH-trard  tneUtd 
Id  Cltarln  CUj.and  Inward  which  Iha  VIrfiola  Compan]'  doniltd  one  Ihoaiand  aerFaaT 


now  engagid  In  prfparlnf  a  "HiMtrf  tf 


.,oglc 
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Unnd  Bhould  be  improved,"  and   also  that  the  ]^aej  hy  "Hh 
Hudson  deceased"  should  be  let  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  do  Dot  propose  at  this  time,  even  if  we  had  the  material,  which 
ire  have  not,  to  make  up  the  record  of  the  town  and  city  of  Boston  in 
respect  to  its  public  or  private  chanties;  but  to  transfer  to  our  pages, 
for  future  reference,  the  statistics  of  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  North  American  Review  ibr  Jnlj,  1846,  and  to  add  brief  me- 
moirs of  Peter  Faneuil  and  Samuel  Appleton — of  one  whose  liberal 
donatJoD,  for  the  building  of  the  Hall  which  bears  his  name,  helped  to 
make  giving  a  habit  among  Boston  merchants,  and  of  another 
whose  manner  of  giving  illustrates  thestreogthof  that  habit  which  pro- 
vides wisely  for  continued  benevolence  when  the  baud  it  cold  in  death. 


IS45. 

In  Septembn-,  1830,  it  the  «c1ebnUian  whinh  took  place,  under  die  directioa 
of  die  ei^  Bdlhoritie*,  of  the  two  hnndredlli  uinivcmiy  of  tbo  KttlemeBt  of 
Bveton,  Preeident  Qnlnej  delifered  sn  addrm  whii-h  wn  repleM  with  inlerest- 
iDg  commenM  od  the  batory  and  charactet  of  the  eity.  In  a  Holr  to  the  tmUioti, 
which  wu  pablnhed,  he  tneertpd  a  liat  of  Kidetiee  and  inatltntiolH  for  TsrkNis 
parpoaei  of  charil;^,  edncatioD,  iDil  rellg^ioui  aod  moral  inetmction,  to  which  the 
benevutence  of  Boetonioiie  had  been  directed  withia  Ibe  then  Uat  thirt;  yesii. 
The  amaant  of  money  ahown  by  thi«  catalogue  to  bsTe  been  g'tven  away,  in  a 
hivn  which  nmnbcred  from  twenty-fire  thoaaand  InhabitaDts,  in  1600,  tu  alily 
thotnand,  in  1830,  excited  aonie  earpriee,  and  wa*  very  gratifying  to  thoac  who, 
fnmi  birth,  pemnal  relntione,  or  ether  circnmatanoea,  took  an  intereat  in  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  at  the  city. 

In  Ibe  ihort  term  of  fifteen  yean  which  have  elapaed  lince  1630,  the  popnlation 
has  nearly  doobled  ili  amonntat  that  lime;  and  it  hai  become  a  qaealioD  of  deep 
hitereat  to  many,  how  br,  and  in  what  particalaT  waya,  the  cbaiscter  of  Boaton 
has  been  or  1*  to  be  afFeotcd  by  >nch  a  inddcn  development  of  its  reaoarcea,  and 
■Doh  an  immenae  aoceHioQ  to  Iti  phyiiGal  and  oommeraial  atren^h.     >     •     * 

In  order  to  present  a  oomplete  view  of  the  ■object,  the  note,  already  referred  to, 
la  Preaident  Qnincy'i  addreea,  la  here  reprinted,  and  then  followa  a  liit  of  aoch 
contribatjona  aa  have  been  obtained  unee  1830^  together  with  BOme  Item*  which 
were  omitted  al  diat  time.  Many  of  the  inatitntiona  now  enomerated  have  iprong 
tnto  exiatence  ainoe  that  period ;  and,  although  hi  many  hare  been  found,  it  ia 

Erobablc  there  are  olhcra  which  ha>e  not  been  thoueht  of,  or  are  not  known. 
ideed,  Ihia  enumeration  mint  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  oontributiiai 
toward  the  hialory  of  the  charities  of  the  aiij,  to  be  hereaTler  perfected  bj  some 
one  who  may  feci  interest  etioogh  in  the  aabjucl  to  undertake  a  pretty  diffioutladt. 
President  Qninoy's  list  is  as  followa  ; — 

Amnuiils  nveived  IhHn  the  liberality  of  the  eitjima  cf  Boston  toward  nbjects 
of  a  public  nature,  of  a  moni,  tEligiooa,  or  literary  character,  chiefly  within  the 
lait  thirty  yea™. 

I.  By  the  fblkiwiag  Societies : — 

Boeton  Atbensum 175,000 

Humane  Society 20,791 

Beaton  Dispensary  &r  the  Medical  Relief  of  the  Poor 19,000 

AlasKachuv'tU  General  Hospital. 3M,400 

MassachuiKtU  Cliaritable  Society 16,TU 

Boaton  Penitent  Female  Refuge  Society 15,172 

Boston  Eraement  Society 15.205 

Boaton  Mci-hanica'  Institution 6,119 

Boston  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 5,500 

Boston  Female  Aiylum '. 79.563 

«(07,483 
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A monDt  brought  Torward, (607,481 

Bgatoo  Society  far  the  Diffusiim  of  Utetai  KnowleJffe 1,039 

BoatOD  Society  for  the  Rtligiooi  and  Monl  Inrtraction  of  tike 

Poor 33,500 

Charitable  Mt-uhaniii  AanoialioD 15,000 

BoBtOD  Aiylam  for  Indigfnt  Boya 20,000 

FathvricM  and  Widow*'  Society fl,83(( 

Hovsrd  Benevolent  Sooielj 1G,BU> 

CbaricabU  Fund,  plaet-d  uoder  the  ooDtrol  of  the  Ovaracera  of 

the  Poor,  aod  deriTed  rron  Prirate  BcoendeuM 95,000 

MaMaeboactCi  Consn^tional  Chariluble  Society SI  ,000 

Seamen'a  Friend  Sooiety 3,000 

Ameriean  EdunUon  Sooiety  33,233 

Bible  Sodety , 40,000 

Harrard  CoUem  and  the  oeretsl  iDititationa  enibnoad  widiin 

or  conneolad  with  that  Seminary 932,094 

Theologioal  luititution  at  Andover 31,634 

$1,I55,»66 
11.  Variou  ooDtnlintloaa  for  tbe  relief  of  tattmm  bj  tra  In 

BoaloB $34,538 

NewbDryport , 16,500 

at.  John* 8,666 

Angsrta 3,264 

Wiiw«««t 5,504 

$67,463 
m.  Moneye  raiaed,  within  the  time  ■peotfied,  by  Tariooa  otratri- 
hutkm,  or  by  donationa  of  iDdirlduali,  either  from  motlTea  of 
ebari^,  otfor  the  patron iiing  of  diatingoiahed  merit,  or  tar  tbe 
raliaf  of  n>en  eminent  Ibr  their  public  ■erTicea — the  eridenoea  of 
whioh  hare  been  examined  for  tbia  pnrpoae — (teatamentary  be- 

qnota  not  bdng  iDclnded.) 108,400 

IT.  Amoant  oollecled  for  objeota  of  general  obarity,  or  (or  the 
promotion  of  literary,  moral,  or  religiona  purpoaea,  by,  or  onder 
the  inBuenoe  of,  variona  religioua  aocieliea  in  the  metropolia,  (not 
including  the  particular  aoniuil  objecta  of  expenditure  of  each 
aodety,)  commnnicated  by  the  aereral  officers  of  thoae  aocietio, 
or  by  individual!  having  aoceag  to  th^r  reourda,  or  to  the  papers 
Donlaining  evideaoe  of  such  coUeoUoaa 469,425 

Total $1,801,2-3 

In  the  ft>11owiag  list,  thoae  vhicli  were  indaded  in  the  former  one  are  distin- 

Siahed  by  Italics,  while  thoae  which  were  omitted,  thoagb  eiiating  in  1631),  and 
we  whioh  baTB  since  begun  their  career,  are  in  Roman  letters.  Where  the 
dale  of  the  donatioii  was  preriona  to  1630  it  ia  intended  to  be  indicated,  and  iha 
oorrection  of  any  mlataltee,  either  in  datea  or  amounts,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. In  some  o-iaes,  nothins  was  practioabls  bnt  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogne,  and  (he  antbority  ia  ^ven, 
DaBaiiont  Is  /nafituliona  for  Tieologieal  Educatitn  and  ttitr  ObjteU  »f  a 
Btligimi  Charaeier. 
American  Board  oT  Commisaioiiei*  for  PoreigD  MtaatoDS, 

since  1810 •3T8,iefl  89 

«         £ilucatisR  Sotirly 81,160  00 

"         Tract  Society,  ainoe  1830* 35,430  39 

"         Unitarian  Aaaooiation 32,333  04 

Mawohnaeiti  Miaaionary  Sooiety 40,000  00 

"         Evan^ical  Hiasiofiary  Sooieiy,  ainco  1 820 •  7,769  57 

"         Soaety  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge . . .       7,900  00 

^ IH62,e«  89 

'  About  iiopuo  mora  Irani  1816  is  1830,  uewdinf  to  lb*  Minuti  of  [hi  U 
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Amoiial  brongbt  forwiTd, $4<3,S4fi  B9 

BiU*  Seeiety 11,708  00 

BensTalcnt  tnternitj  of  CAurohf* 40,014  01 

TiealBfieal  Irutilutiim  a(  CmaMdge S9,500  00 

Sooiptjr  Ibr  PronwtiDg  Gkrntiu  Knowledge,  T^rtv,  and 

Chwily 1,800  00 

Pitta  Street  Chapel,  iadodiDg  Coat  of  LMd 10,366  S3 

Bnllblk  Street  Otupel,  eialnure  of  Lsnl 16,05S  08 

ITnitarun  AiaooiaticKi  for  Domeilio  Mhbodi,  within  the 

iMt  two  r«uf» 9,330  76 

BttMvn  Stcitly  fir  Uu  Btligitaa  aad  Moral  Iiutnulioa 

efthtPtar 17,839  8S 

atr  Miniaa,  anewonaniMtiOD  oftheloat  nainedioaieqr, 

■itMelS40 13,5T8  « 

Foreign  ETangeUod  Soeiatj 8,1 63  33 

Warreii  Street  Oufwl 48,000  00 

PhM Street  Chareh,  to  rdieve  !t  from  dcM in,000  00 

a^MimoDory  (b  private  agent) S,B05  64 

Proteatant  Gpkwpal  Qtr  lUan,  hMJading  donatioa  for 

ohapel 35,900  00 

Theoldgioal  InrtKution  at  Newton 98,333  00 

Bangor  Thealiigied  Seminary 3,000  00 

Walerville  College,  Maine 5,500  00 

Free  FreatytOTJan  Cboroh  of  Scotland S,136  14 

Frolcatant  Epinopal  Foreign  MMon 12,190  69 

PnleaUnt  Bpiaaopal  Deoieetio  Miaioo 7,770  S7 

B^itirt  Foreign  HIarioa,  wrtbin  twm^  jeva 60,000  00 

BapUatDomettioMiHion,             do             30,000  00 

For  erection  of  ChonAes  in  Tartooa  parts  of  the  United 

Biat™,  within  twenty  yam 80,000  00 

Fdr  edneatlon  in  the  minirtry,  endnaire  of  Bapdat  Sendnory 

at  NewltM,  within  twenty  fears 40,000  00 

$938,410  4S 
Zloaalwna  lo  IttMtitutinu  frr  Parpotu  tf  /nftrBclien. 

Lowell  Inititnte $345,000  00 

Harvard  Calltge 83,755  67 

WMhington  College,  Hartfaril,  Ct. 3,350  00 

Amhent  College*. 36,104  00 

Williama       "        35.183  00 

Tale              «       dnoalSSS 37,220  00 

Bowdoin        •*       ainoe  it>  (bnndationt 64,900  IB 

Brown  Univerii^,  Proridenoe 4,639  00 

niinoni  College 11,000  00 

BhurUeff  College,  lilinoiB 10,300  00 

Marietta  College,  Ohio  (ntimala  b;  preaident) 4,000  00 

Oberiln  Collegiate  Intiitole,  Ohio 1,725  U 

Perkina  Initibitian  tat  the  Blind 63,500  DO 

Hartford  A*y1am(brtheDcafaodDnnib,ial816-17....  4,950  00 

Beaton  Sooietv  of  Natural  HitloiT 36,378  50 

BctUn  AlitiUum,  aabiieription  lo  new  ihare*  t70,600,  <i 

which  one-third  may  be  coMidarad  aa  a  donation 33,600  00 

ChaHlable  Miciaau  Anstiation 40,000  00 

Meroantile  Library  Ae»ei«ion 8,100  00 

Meohanio  Apprenlioea'  LJt»*rf  Aaaoeiatioa 1,800  00 

$708,504  50 

'  A  •■lanlpclan  wu  Bude  Isrtli*  purpofc  oT  efHUnf  lialldln^,  ud  iniiOitr  (br  ■  fand 
ef  taaaa.  for  Auhent  CoUw.  u  u  nrlf  period  ef  lu  Uturj,  loward  tMh  of  whieb  Iha 
ireanrrr  Hiioki  BoHen  prcbablf  conlrlbuttd;  bol,  no!  barlnf  docatiunn  la  atAW  tba 
ameunl,  rh«  abiiTeaun  Ip  eKlart*«  nf  Hij  Ihliv  (Itni  for  Ihiw  purpotn. 

1  Of  IhcaiiKHinl  rierlTrd  by  Bcwrtoto  Cnll^e.  V3M\  M  wne  paid  l>7  the  faeiraofOer- 
tmor  Bowdoin,  for  a  relme  of  the  elitma  of  Iha  Collie  ta  unain  laiidi  tnhrrited  Aval  Mm ; 
•UiBOBwere  fran  nndTTalilieiMsr  BoHoa;  aDd  tba  rtmalndar.  •SB.W)  41,  fron  0«T. 


Ji'bnllj. 


026  ■ddcahonai,  BMtmrumom  in  bobtok. 

AnwontbroaeM  forward, $106,504  SO 

Miifihin-m  fl|rrirnlliinl°---T 7,339  M 

HmmiI  Sobooli* 10.UUO  00 

Ufidib  tbr  the  Hioli  Sohool  for  Bqr> 9,000  00 

GfDton  AoadMO^ 10,000  00 

L«M  SemiiiMT,  CineiiinUi,  Ohio  (otimaU) 35,000  00 

HoTtinltnna  Society 11,000  00 

'   ■■    " ■             2,000  00 


«;T5,T44  10 
DoaatUm*  to  tiutUnti«n$  far  ChaHlailt  Parfoti. 

Mm.  OtMral  Httpital  and  MeLtan  Jiyliin 9386,513  93 

Mat*.  £y*  and  Ear  Infirmary 39,053  48 

JToM.  Cangngatianal  CharilabU  Steiety 1,783  00 

Baim  AiyCum  for  Indigent  Boyt  and  Farm  Schtol 81,090  83 

"       FtmaU  Orp/ian  Atylum 40,439  99 

"       Seamen'*  Friend  Saeiety  (Mtioule  by  treunrec)  45,^38  IS 

"      Fmifni  Femalt  Rffugt  Sacitty 2l,G36  S3 

"       Fragmrnl  SiKttty 6,690  94 

«       Ditftnwart/ 20,153  00 

Howard  BtatvaUnt  StcUly 43,000  00 

FalluTlui  and  Wideai'  Socitty 19,654  00 

Ovirtttri  of  tht  Pan-  (vorpomta  Amd) 1 ,000  00 

BcMoD  Ljiog-iD  HoapiuJ 37,871  00 

"      8e«ineii'i  Aid  Society 15,667  98 

"      Port  Sooiely 20,729  00 

"      Employment  Sooioly 1,633  00 

'■      Society  for  EtnpIoymoDt  of  Female  Poor 6,048  38 

"       OnEiopedio  luatltnliDD 1,400  00 

"      Epiaoopal  CbviiBble  Sooielyt .■  10,329  53 

CharitAblaAnooiatlon  of  BoMiHi  Fire  Department 16,016  ST 

Frinn  DiKipliQe  Sodely 30,494  11 

Widowi' Sooiely 17,634  77 

Sode^for  theFreTeiitioaofPaiiperina 6,386  35 

AnDoitiei  and  Donatlmu  to  Indiridoala,  in  mimB  varyiog 

fnno  «S00  U)  tl  2,000 66,1 30  63 

Quarterly    Charllv    Leeture   tt   the    Old    Soutfa,  amonnt 

ipren  by  iDdividaala  for  permuent  fnnda 18,000  00 

AmouDtoolleated  M  the  quarterly  amtribatianaiinoe  1823      5,000  00 

9861,003  66 
WiaceUonenM. 

Bnnker  Hill  Monnment tlOO.OOO  00 

Temperanua  Caow  (eattmale  by  jti  IHenda) 100,000  00 

Abolition  «  Slarory 57,000  00 

•2ar,O00  06 

ColoDiiatioD  (erti mated) 1,300  00 

PeSM  Sooiety,  from  1816  to  prcMnC  time 7,371  33 

Publio  Garden 20,000  00 

Borton  Aoadtrmy  of  Hinia  (for  illerHtioti  of  Odeon) 5,038  00 

8oelelyfDrDiffiuiii){IiirDnnationam<>ngRniIgrBiita(si^n<A)  919  23 

S«b«»iptiaD  tor  tbs  Relief  of  SnBt^riag  at  Rookport S,0T5  91 

"           for  die  Retlef  of  SnSlinng  at  Cape  Cod 4,794  35 

TlreatCharlertoD,  S.  C S,000  00 

"      Mobile 4,098  02 

"      Fall  River 14,044  58 

$331,641  49 
Thliioclctr  wueKiMMMdIaimi  bnttbairnMrpMtof  MaliuMlalpw  Uin  eoaaft. 

i)„:,i.,- 1 1>;  Google 
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AmooDt  bru^hl  tarwird, tSSI.Ul  4» 

nreMHsmbai^  (Oeniuuir) 900  00 

"      Rttdmrg 1S,0<W  00 

«      Boibiii7 1,000  00 

"      Church  Street 2,859  S3 

Statue  or  WsahiDgitM) l;W«  17 

UoonnKat  to  Pmuklia MO  (10 

"             John  Uurranl 433  T5 

"             Uanoah  Aduia 300  00 

"             J.  S.  Bnckminaler tHW  00 

"             Dr.  Mnrrajr 300  00 

"             Dr.  Tuckermin,  <bont 1,000  00 

"             Dr.  Spnnbeim 1,076  00 

"             Dr.  Kirkland,  aboal 1,000  00 

"             Dr.  Bowditoh,  about 4,000  00 

"             Dr.  ChinninK 1,800  00 

BiutoC  Dr.  Frwnun,  in  King'!  ChaiKl 486  00 

Bnitof  Dr.  Greenwood,  id  lung's  Chapel 410  00 

Feaee,  Trea,  Sco.,  tor  Graoar;  Bnrial-Groiind S,936  65 

Total  »S,9S8,02l  03 

Beudet  thoae  abore  cDiinierated,  applioatioQ  has  been  made  (o  the  offiecn  at 
aereni  otber  inititntiims  and  noietiea  known  or  beiiered  to  haTe  reoeired  tii 
from  Boeton ;  bat,  from  aome  dbdu,  the  iDfarmatioii  bu  not  bean  reeeiTed  in  an 
aathentio  shape,  and  all  mention  of  it  ia  therelbre  omitted.*     ■    •    • 

Aa  \aag  u  there  are  diRerenoe*  in  the  toatea  and  potrera  of  men,  tbere 
vill  be  great  diflerenoea  in  the  modes  in  which  the;  will  diapeuae,  ai  well  aa 
in  thoae  bj'  which  the;  acquire,  abandance ;  and  while  one  will  encogra^  only 
inHitullotti  for  the  relief  of  phjreicsr wants,  aaothcr  wit!  give  no  support  to  any 
thing  but  promoting  tba  prcfp-ena  of  Cbristianily,  nod  a  third  eeteems  nothing  of 
BO  Enoch  importiiiioe  na  the  oanae  of  ednoation.  We  shonld  learn  to  think  r»- 
iq>eetrullj  of  ever;  form  in  whieh  charity  disploya  ilaeir,  and  not  allow  onrseivea  to 
aay,  "  How  nselen  is  this  or  that  object  I  what  ■  waste  of  meeiu  npon  an  unat- 
tainable end  !  "  We  oan  not  know  enough  of  the  operation  of  come*  to  juitify  the 
oaril ;  and  there  ia  one  branch  of  ntility,  ID  every  mode  of  giving,  which  is  often 
overlooked)  and  that  ia  the  utility  to  him  who  gives.  It  i*  oomparatively  uf  little 
oonaeqaeiwe  to  whata  man  givea.  Theaholoe  h  merely  an  eieroias  of  hla  nnder- 
■tandiag.  But  it  is  of  gnwt  ooi»eqnetice  that  he  should  give  (o  aometbing  g  and 
the  greater  the  dhrenity  of  otgects  far  whioh  he  can  feel  a  ^nipathinng  inlereM, 
the  greuer  l«  bis  ^here  of  na^luna  to  himself  as  wdl  aa  othen,  the  more  be  la 
enlu^ng  both  bia  mind  and  hia  heort,  and  the  more  doca  he  deserve  the  appella- 
tion «  a  liberal-minded  man.  At  the  aama  time,  it  oan  oot  be  denied,  that  the 
mode  in  which  a  man  should  attempt  to  beDe6t  othen  ought  to  be  a  nutter  of 
earelul  attention  and  study.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  naxard  of  impulse  and 
aocidentol  predilection,  bat  should  be  made  the  labjeet  of  reflectlan,  and  inveatl- 
gutiMl  into  the  actnat  wants  of  society.  It  is  very  easy  to  give  money  in  aooh  a 
manner  that  it  aball  nc<  only  be  oomporatirely  uaetesa,  bnt  riiall  be  even  a  burden 
and  a  tax  i  and  the  grealeat  aagarity  will  not  prevent  socb  reealls,  if  tfae  ambition 
to  leave  a  lon^'-ntdiiring  imprewon  on  socie^  ahonld  exceed  the  ability  to 
produeo  it.  The  beat  guide  to  the  true  oouree  in  anch  eaaea  ia  undoubtedly 
experienoe ;  and  although  new  proriiiana  niuit,  of  coarse,  be  made  lor  new  cir- 
onmataooes  aa  they  arise,  yet  there  can  be  no  grest  fear  of  going  wrong  when  we 
make  arrangements  far  the  occnrrenoe  of  events  which  have  happened  so  oneo 
already  that  the  probability  of  tbeir  ooanrrenoa  ia  fnttm  amovntB  almost  to  oer- 

There  i*  one  error  ao  frequently  repeated,  notwithatanding  the  perpetnally- 
recarring  proola  ofili  being  ■  great  miataike,  that  it  will  not  he  aoperflnona  lo  utter 
a  caBtioD  ngsinat  it  It  is  limitiag  and  restricting  the  uaea  to  which  fanda  may 
be  applied,  toanoh  a  degree  that,  when  the  oircnmstanoes  c^  society  change,  even 
bat  slightly,  the  rneans  provided  te  a  previoua  dale  of  things  are  no  Irager  appli- 
cable to  the  oorreaponding  wants  of  the  present  and  Bocoeeding  times.        * 

•  From  iht  MnlwdM  ummaDinii  lad  Iha  Citlwllea  no  nluina  li»e  brta  Dbtilntd.  8eT- 
tnllllenry  >nd thMlailcal  iiwiturinu  In  IIm  WtK.baklH  ihoH  mentlaURt  In  llw  IW, an 
ballav(disbsv*r*cilv«laHlBtanc<framBMlaa;  tail  thi  unouu  ha  not  bna  ueenaiiwd. 
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Ill*  only  way  in  whi«b  s  nan  oui  do  pcrmucDt  good  whb  iba  moo^  whidt 
Iw  mial  iMTe  tebind  him  in  to  tniit  mnetMu  to  tlw  diMi«ti<»i  oT  Ihoao  irho  will 
bUow  blni.  Lm  him  deKriba  hia  iriih  and  bfa  deaign  in  aa  general  a  way,  tbat, 
while  it  may  b*  oleariy  oadeMood,  it  ahall  Dot  be  cenfined  witbla  wefa  atnigbt 
linn,  tfaM  it  OMi  IndUie  neither  to  the  ri^t  baod  nor  to  the  left.  ^' 
do  not  move  to ;  and  if  a  nmn'a  wOl  CMUWt  b«  best  to  m 
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Oa  udent  deaiK  to  «DJoy  higher  and  better  adv&ntagei  wu  At 
lenglli  gratified ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  labor  daily  wit]}  hia 
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UHor  tt  tbi  CteiDMtkat  Camnua  BAati  ii 


WiLLiAH  Hasvit  Wxlls  vm  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  Feb., 
27th,  1812.  Hia  father  was  a  &rnier  in  moderate  circumstanceB,  and 
the  ton  lived  at  home,  working  moet  of  the  time  on  the  &rm,  and 
attending  a  small  diatrict  school  for  a  few  weeks  each  winter  till  the 
age  of  EeTent«en  yean.  An  incident  that  occurred  during  this  period 
is  deserving  of  notice,  as  having  had  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing his  character.  He  bad  undertaken  to  master  the  last  bnlf  of 
Daboll's  "  ArithiMtie,"  and  advanced  as  tar  as  Cube  Root,  without 
assistance  from  bis  instructor.  But  here  he  met  witb  obetacles  which 
seemed  to  him  insormouDtable,  and  after  a  daj's  triaL_  he  told  hia 
&tber  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  on  bis  teacher  for  help.  The 
father  had  watched  with  interest  the  succeasive  steps  of  his  progress, 
and  now  advised  him  to  remain  at  home  a  day,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  day  passed,  but  no  light  dawned 
npon  the  mysteries  of  this  cabalistic  rule,  and  he  gave  it  up  in 
despur.  Again  his  father  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  remain  at  home  another  day.  The  second 
day  passed  with  no  better  success  than  the  first ;  but  his  father  still 
urged  him  to  rely  upon  bis  own  resources,  and  asaured  bim  that  he 
had  strength  enough  to  master  the  rule  alone,  if  be  would  only  call 
it  into  exercise.  The  labors  of  the  third  day  were  crowned  with  soc- 
oess  ;  but  the  triumph  be  had  gained  over  the  unexplained  difficulties 
of  A  formal  rule  in  Arithmetic,  was  of  little  moment  compared  with 
the  new  views  be  bad  acquired  of  the  power  of  determined  and  per- 
severing eSbrL 

He  now  manifested  an  irrepressible  desire  Jbr  improvement,  and 
often  entreated  hia  father  to  allow  him  the  'privilege  of  attending  an 
academy.  He  bad  already  commenced  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
diary,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  yean  he  did  not  omit,  for  a 
single  day,  to  make  entries. 

His  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  higher  and  better  advantages  was  at 
length  gratified ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  labor  daily  «i^  his 
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banda  to  meet  tbe  expense  of  hii  board,  bis  uuks,  both  in  school  sod 
cut  of  it,  were  performed  vith  s  light  heart,  and  life  opened  bright 
before  him. 

I^e  fall  and  winter  of  1839-30,  were  speot  at  an  academj  i&  Yw- 
DMi,  Conn.,  under  the  charge  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  afier- 
vwrd  the  diBtinguished  principal  of  the  Hutford  Grammar  School. 
It  waa  here,  at  the  age  o(  tecenteen,  that  be  waa  introduced  for  the 
firat  time  to  the  study  of  Eoglish  Orammar.  But  here  we  prefer  to 
let  his  teacher  speak  for  him:  "Earl;  in  the  term,"  aajv  Mr.  Wrigbt, 
"  I  noticed,  with  daily  increasing  intereat,  peculiar  cbaraelaristics  and 
developments  in  young  Wella.  It  was  soon  manifest  lliat  he  had 
entered  tbo  school  with  a  deterroined  purpose  of  making  the  most  of 
his  time  and  opportnniliee.  His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  require- 
ments of  bis  teacher,  to  which  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  and  cob- 
acience  strictly  to  conform,  and  that,  too,  irrcapeclive  ol  tbe  seutimet^ 
or  praclicea  of  his  fellow  pupils.  His  lessons  were  studied  in  tbe 
most  carefnl  and  thorough  manner,  and  no  subject  or  recitation  satia- 
fied  bim  over  which  there  rested  a  Bbadow  of  obacuHty.  Fresh  in 
jny  recollection  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  is  (bat  eamat,  honest, 
persevering  expression  of  countenance,  habitual  from  day  to  day,  and 
kindled  with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  delight,  as  ollen  as  a  new  truth 
in  literature  or  science  was  brought  to  bis  clear  comprehension. 

"Al^r  two  terms  at  tbe  academy,  be  left,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school.*  I  was  soon  called  to  a  new 
position  at  East  Hartford,  in  an  English  and  classical  school,  and,  such 
were  tbe  favorable  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  young  Wella^ 
that  I  broached  to  him  the  suggestion  that  be  should  commence  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  for  college." 

Mr.  Wells,  in  Hcoordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wright,  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  with  the  design  of  entering  college.  Bf 
his  own  efforts  he  defrayed  ihe  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and 
with  all  the  ardor  of  bis  nervous  temperament  applied  himself  to 
ftudy.  But  the  undertaking  was  too  severe  for  him,  aud  at  length 
his  eyes  became  so  seriously  afiected  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
hit  favorite  project,  just  as  his  preparatory  course  waa  nearly  com- 
pJeted.f  He  was  afterwanl  employed  a  part  of  tbe  time  in  assisting 
Ur.  Wright.  "In  this  sjtuation,"  says  Mr.  W^  "he  early  exhibited 
(hat  peculiar  tact  for  teaching  which  has  since  more  manifestly  proved 


r  >  lime  aubl*  Id  nuke  inj  br  of  bookf .  and  amlMMed  u  Id  h)i  Iblora  eauiB, 
■  hw  wrcki  (a  the  canRnicilon  of  so  tl<ctrM4l  nwehln*  of  uialdenkLa  pow, 
bauBUHdblnMtf  ■h)  Mi  frttndi,  ud  nmtwhu  uMBlriiad  iiM  anJ/ tlu chU- 
nilfhtxirtaood,  buL  mu/  of  llw  toUB  orderoT  ibLbmI*. 
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that  liis  prorearion  for  life  vas  wisely  chosen.  He  continued  lus  ^brU 
M  aMisUnt  for  two  yean,  and  during  this  Umo  he  inspired  in  mj 
mind  &  conBdent  antjcipatioa  of  hie  emiDent  succeas  as  an  educator 
of  youth.  He  at  this  time  determined  to  make  teachiug  hia  profet- 
sioD,  and,  at  lay  sug^^eation,  went  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Ad> 
dover,  Mass.,  in  order  better  to  qualify  himself  for  his  chosen  vooa- 
tioD.  The  advaatagea  of  this  school  proved  highly  serriceable  to 
him,  and  afWr  remaining  at  Andover  a  few  months  he  returned  to  n^ 
■ist  me.*  During  the  last  year  of  my  taachiog  in  East  Hartford,  th« 
Eo^ish  department  of  the  school  was  muoly  under  the  insti'uotio& 
of  Mr.  Wells,  and  was  remarkably  pFosperous.  As  an  evidence  at 
bis  success  snd  popularity  at  this  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  for^ 
pupils  attended  the  school  from  the  city  of  Hartford,  nearly  alt  of 
whom  walked  from  the  city,  daily,  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 
When  I  left,  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  I  recommended  Mr.  Wells  aa 
my  successor.  He  was  retained  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  him- 
self, and  his  services  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  patrons 
of  the  school. 

"From  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  this  sketck, 
his  indefatigaUe  industry  baa  ever  been  a  marked  feature  in  hif 
character.  Work  of  some  kind  ha*  seemed  to  be  his  natural  tA»- 
menL  Out  of  this,  he  was  unsatisfied  and  restless.  When  his  eyea 
would  not  endure  reading  and  study,  he  was  even  the  more  earnest  in 
acquiring  knowledge  from  books  through  the  eyes  of  others,  emplt^ed 
to  read  for  bim.  In  this  way,  for  veveral  years,  he  made  most  of 
those  acquisitions  which  he  afterward  reduced  to  practical  use^  both 
in  teaching  and  in  preparing  his  pablioations.  Though  compelled  to 
dependence  in  this  respect,  he  was  remarkably  independent  and  self- 
reliant  in  hia  processes  of  thought  and  solution  (^  difficult  questions 
aud  problems. 

"Id  his  pocket  memorandum  new  and  striking  facts,  as  they  w«r* 
presentod,  wore  carefully  noted:  also  all  words  of  doubtful  import  or 
uncertain  pronunciation,  as  be  heard  them,  were  recorded  for  futar* 
examination,  provided  a  dictionary  was  not  at  hand.  His  dtuj  wm 
bis  vadt  nueum  wherever  he  went,  whether  to  hear  a  l^ture  or  a  ser- 
mon, to  visit  a  friend,  or  to  take  one  of  bis  driving  walks  fur  uerciaa^ 
thus  garnering  treasures  from  every  source.  The  storehooae  of  his 
mind  thus  replenished,  fiirnished  delightful  entorlainment  to  his  popila 
at  recitation. 

*  DurlDf  tall  GDoncetioB  wUti  Itaa  Tiuhtn'  Suilurj  u  AndoTir,  hi  bKiint  BDsh  lnM- 
HMtd  Id  iht  uudr  of  ftD\Btj  ud  ulnenlAu.  In  eompiDj  wUb  lbs  inehm  uid  aUitt 
Banban  bT  Ihc  Khool,  ti*  nuda  (rtquanl  fCDloilcal  eicDrdoiu,  and  collKled  ■  ciblnel  oT 
MTa-al  bundnd  tpaclBuna.  Bui  Itaa  aubtret  whicb  chlrflr  aofniMcri  hli  auciUI«D,  wmOM 
U  vblcb  Ui  Uh  luailiic*  btan  dawtad— tba  Uwoit  wd  praoUc*  of  tcMliii«. 
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"  I  hare  Always  regarded  tbe  emtMnt  fiuceeai  of  Mr.  Walla  as  a 
toujier,  tnainly  owing  to  hia  enthnMastJe  interest  in  the  subject  taught, 
mad  also  in  tbe  pupils  vhom  be  taught;  his  zeal  and  energy,  the 
meantime,  all  under  the  guidanoB  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  while 
daeplf  penetrated  himself  by  a  consoiouaoen  ot  bis  own  personal  re- 
qwDMbility." 

'    A  aroumstonce  that  occurred  in  his  eariy  history  as  a  teacher,  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrating  a  predominant  trait  of  his  character. 

Among  the  cluses  which  be  was  ealled  to  instruct,  was  one  in 
Algebra,  composed  moatly  of  older  pupils.  Though  he  bad  prerious^ 
ly  studied  tbe  text-book,  there  ware  several  problems  in  it  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  solve.  Tliere  was  one  in  particular  on  which 
he  had  already  tried  his  strength  several  times  without  success.  His 
class  was  now  rapidly  approaching  this  problem,  and  he  felt  the 
Deceieity  of  being  prepared  for  any  emeigency.  He  therefore  Bet 
himself  at  work  in  earnest  and  devoted  several  hours  to  the  unsolved 
problem  ; — but  still  the  desired  result  seemed  aa  far  from  his  grasp 
aa  ever.  Mortifying  as  the  alternative  was,  he  decided  at  length  to 
go  to  one  of  the  teachen  of  tbe  school  and  ask  for  assistance,  Iliis 
individual  kindly  engaged  to  examine  the  question  but  remarked  that 
■•  it  had  been  some  time  since  he  reviewed  that  portion  of  the  book, 
the  mode  of  solution  might  not  readily  occur  to  him.  The  class  had 
already  reached  the  section  in  which  the  diEBcnlty  occurred,  and  there 
was  no  titoe  to  be  lost  After  one  or  two  days,  the  problem  was  re- 
tnmed  to  him  without  a  solution.  What  could  be  done !  To  go 
More  his  class  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  unable  to  master  it, 
would  be  to  lose  caste  at  once.  The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested 
one  more  expedient.  He  had  a  friend  in  an  adjoining  city  who  was 
qnite  distinguished  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  To  the  house  of  tliis 
friend  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps;  but  on  arriving,  be  learned  to 
his  utter  confusion,  that  his  friend  had  left  home  and  would  not  re- 
tnni  for  several  days.  His  last  hope  bad  Hed,  With  a  burden  of 
chagrin  and  mortification  that  was  almost  insupportable,  be  com- 
nenced  retracing  hii  step*.  "What,"  thought  he,  "does  all  this 
mean?"  After  walking  a  few  moments  in  silent  meditation,  his 
emotions  found  audible  utterance.  "I  con  solve  the  problem,"  he 
aud,  with  emphatic  gesture,  "  and  I  mil  solve  it."  He  went  to  bis 
room,  and  seating  himself  at  his  table,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  task 
was  accomplished.  He  has  often  alluded  to  this  single  triumph  as  of 
more  real  value  to  him  than  a  year  of  ordinary  study.  It  caused 
him  to  know  his  own  strength,  and  taught  him  to  think,  and  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources. 

It  baa  been  prerionslr  stated  that  Mr.  Well*  had  for  a  time  con-  , 
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Bected  himself  with  the  BounBhiDg  Teaobets'  Seminary  at  AodoTer, 
theo  under  the  chuga  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  well-known  author  <X 
Uie  Tolame  of  ^  Leelarta  on  School  Keeping^  During  the  eight 
months  that  he  passed  here,  be  gained  the  confidence  and  respeet 
of  the  principal  to  such  a  degree  tUfUi  he  was,  in  lees  tJian  two  yesn 
after  leaving,  invited  to  return  and  assist  Mr.  Hall  in  the  instruotioa 
of  tliis  seminary.  This  was  a  field  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  here 
he  continued  to  tabor  through  the  variona  fortunes  ot  the  semiDftry  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1836  to  1847,  his  attention,  for  moat 
of  this  time  being  divided  between  the  general  department  of  the 
school,  and  the  special  or  teacher's  departmenL 

Though  still  afflicted  with  weak  ejes,  he  here  planned  and  eieen- 
ted  sn  extended  course  of  English  reading.  For  several  yean  h« 
employed  one  of  the  students  to  read  for  him  evenings,  and  his  read- 
ing was  always  accompanied  with  the  use  of  either  pea  or  peociL 
On  one  occasion  he  entered  Into  a  reading  partneiship  with  a  studtnt 
in  the  Tbeolo^cal  Seminary,  and  during  the  evenings  of  a  single 
term  they  read  together  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  hendaa 
several  volume*  on  mental  and  moral  science,  often  carrying  thnr 
reading  and  discmeiona  into  the  morning  hours. 

While  connected  with  this  seminary  he  was  accustomed  todisctaa 
before  bis  teachers'  claseee,  from  year  to  year,  the  principlea  of 
Grammar  in  connection  with  a  careful  analysis  of  Miltra  and  other 
poets.  In  his  courae  of  English  reading,  whid  was  earried  forward 
at  the  same  Lime,  it  was  his  practice  U>  mark  such  examples  as  would 
be  most  servicable  in  testing  or  illustratinj;;  these  principles.  Several 
hundred  volumes  of  standard  English  literature  were  read  in  this 
way,  during  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  and  many  thousands  of 
examples  noted  and  clasuBed  for  this  purpose.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  and  comparisons  was  finally  embodied  in  the  "  Sehoot 
Oraminar,"  which  was  first  published  in  1646 ;  and  u])  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  work  hare 
been  issued. 

In  1845,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wells  by  the  Trtuteea  of  Dartmouth  College.  Few  men  have 
proved  more  worthy  of  such  a  compliment. 

8.  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  and  esteemed  principid  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  thus  writes : — 

Tbe  liral  limo  I  saw  Mr.  'Wells  to  know  him,  <*«■  st  an  sccid«DUl  ineetiDg  at 
aomo  half  donn  pertons,  mcstly  teachers,  but  he  a  pupil.  The  coDTereslion 
tDrntd  on  same  point,  in  regnnl  to  which  there  was  coniiderable  dlf!«reDoe  of 
o|>iBiun.  I  wM  paniculnrlj  struck  with  tbe  conGdcocs  with  nbich  Mr.  WeBe 
advanced  hia  viewa — not  the  confidence  of  one  who  aeeiiieiil  obtnuiTe,  or  ont  of 
hie  place,  bnt  of  one  who  had  thmvugblf  Ktndied  the  mbject  and  knew  what  he 
nid.    I  ihen  mailed  him  Sjr  fa —     ' — — '  — 
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In  hb  nitiaeqDeDt  ooDoeotion  vith  Phillips  Aeaiewj  ai  a  tencher,  there  vera 
nmi  oharacteriatica  worthj  oT  notios.  Hi  wu  UioroDghty  carnett ;  he  wtM 
aliio  to  hi*  work,  aad  wu  itnHlted  by  ■  alrons  inirsrd  impalie  to  du  vhatCTcr 
wosld  leoara  bdccch  in  it.  T^a  clear  ring  o?  hia  Toioe  aa  he  proponnilKl,  id 
in  qnick  mioc^aaim,  qDealiant  to  ha  clwa,  waa  nfGaient  to  iodieate  to  Iboae  who 
■night  not  aee  the  gto»  upon  hie  counteDanoe,  how  itroDg  a  aympalhy  he  had 
wiSi  hi*  work.  Indeed  he  might  ba  nidto  he  enthoaiaatje  in  whatever  be  taught, 
and  his  papik,  at  ouoe,  imbi^  bia  ipiriL  With  mob  an  electrical  inBueooa 
etnutantly  emanating  from  the  teauher,  none  of  hn  ctuKa  ever  showed  Ibe 
Kstlesnieai  and  indi^renoe  ao  o<len  teen  in  the  schocil-rootn. 

He  wia  alwaya  maater  of  the  anbjeou  whiuh  he  tangbt  He  eparvd  no  expenaa 
er  labor  which  might  give  him  a  more  oomprehenaive  and  exact  (loqaaintaBoe 
with  the  larioda  topioa  which  came  before  hia  olaMea.  He  gatliered  aroand  fain 
batAa  flrom  ercry  qoarter,  and  atodted  them  with  anwewied  palieaoe.  •  Sodw- 
tiniea  hia  Mvereatand  moat  protracted  labor  waa  employed  iuietlliagwhat  are  too 
often  ooDiidcred  anuill  pmnta,  and  paaaed  over  with  soma  genera]  remarka,  or  not 
tsocbed  at  all.  Sneh  qoestloni  Mr.  Wella  aetlled,  trntUm  they  oucld  be  aculed, 
and  thirn  diiwiuaed  Ihem  with  bia  elniaea,  in  the  end  giving  them  hia  own  reaolli. 
No  traoher  within  my  knowledge  drew  aliarper  linca  here  than  he. 

He  reaolntely  and  peraiatentjy  hdd  the  popit  reaponnble  to  do  for  blmsdf 
all  he  anppoard  lo  bo  in  hia  power.  &Iiioy  a  teacher  baa  (he  tame  theory,  bnt  I 
have  neier  known  it  so  severely  redaoed  lo  praelioe  aa  in  Mr.  Weill'  ayitem  i^ 
(eaehing.  Many  oT  hia  pnpili  have  ToaDd  Ihemaetrea  tuiling  over  nialbemstieal 
queatjone  more  than  a  week  aler  they  came  up  in  course  ;  hut  there  woa  no 
release  till  IJic  difHcnlty  was  mastered —the  pupil,  by  this  pmoen,  gaining  menial 
alrength  and  confidenoe  in  himaelf  which  woold  greatly  duuinish  other  umilar 
difficulties. 

His  tiews  of  discipline  were  sound  and  jadidoDs.  ITe  gOTcrned  with  ease 
breaiise  he  never  reqaired  what  waa  aDreasmnbie,  and  what  he  did  require,  hja 

Snpih  wcl!  knew  muat  be  met.  lu  the  aupport  of  good  order  and  wholesome 
iscipline,  bis  associate  teachers  always  knew  ihnt  they  were  sure  of  hia  warm 
eD6piirstian.  I  well  remember  an  instance,  when  it  beoame  neceasarj  for  the 
principal  to  discipline  ■  number  of  members  of  the  school,  and  when,  as  is  not 
nnnaual  in  aucb  cnaes,  the  sympalby  of  u  portion  of  even  lite  better  clan  of  the 
•ebon)  waa  with  those  who  had  been  disdplined,  Mr.  Wells  took  occasion  to  say, 
when  all  hia  elAHCa  were  before  him,  tbat  the  discipline  which  had  jost  been 
administered,  was  the  noblat  and  most  manly  act  that  he  had  known  since  hi* 
eenoection  mth  the  sohoot.  Men  of  different  views  of  the  value  of  proper 
dieeipline,  or  of  different  character,  would  have  aaved  themselves  the  tcooble 
of  making  this  remark,  hoping  thereby  not  lo  endanger  their  own  popn- 
bwitjr. 

Id  tJDMa  and  luraQrostaneea  like  these,  Mr.  Wells  showed  an  encrpQr  and  decis- 
ion of  character,  a  true  heroism,  which  evinced  bis  real  worth,  nna  asaured  his 
aaaociatc*  on  how  stiong  an  arm  they  ooold  lean.  I  need  only  add  that  all  Mr. 
Welli'  rdations  with  lui  SMOoialea  here  were  of  the  muat  happy  and  fraternal 
«hanwter. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eaton,  wbo  succeeded  Mr,  Wells  at  Andover  thus 
writes: — 

Aa  a  teacher  Mr  Welts  had  a  rare  tact,  or  faculty,  to  oommnnioate  hi*  idcaa  to 
bts  pnplls  and  to  awaken  thought  and  enlhunaim  in  them. 

At  one  time  it  was  my  gui3  fortune  to  bo  a  member  of  his  classes  in  Gram* 
mar  and  Algebra,  and  occaalonally  be  would  lake  the  place  of  another  teacher 
Id  Book -Keeping,  Geometry  elo.,  and  invariably,  in  sneh  a  case,  the  class  waa 
qoiokened  snd  the  darkness  that  hnng  about  them  was  dispelled. 

As  a  disoiplinarian  ha  was  equally  happy.  I  remember  an  inslance  in  the 
Algebra  clsaii  of  a  young  man  wbo  waa  very  talkative — eicDsinK  himself  for  a 
poor  Inaon  in  fravtions  because  it  was  Algtbra  and  not  ArilluntlU.  "  If  it 
were  Arithmclic  he  could  solve  Ibe  examplea  easily  enough."  Mr  Wells  very 
promptly  gave  hini  an  oampla  in  Arithmetic  involiring  precisely  tlie  ssuie 
prinoiples,  and  again  the  pupil  failed  and  attempted  lo  eicuse  himself  in  aanie 
other  way,  beooming  more  loquacloua  than  before,  when  Mr.  Wella  ailenced  him 
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wHli  a  idiijfdl  but  de«iiiTe ;— "  Pleaw  allow  me  to  talk  •  part  of  tha  tiinp."*  I 
Damo  Lhia  little  iDcident  aa  illuitrative  uf  b»  altill  in  maoagiDg  a  reoilalion  and 
Id  coDtriillipg  a  wayward  |iDpil. 

1  Blight  aajF  murh  of  Hr.  Wetb  aa  a  man,  a  gcntlemeD,  a  ChriMian — bat  It  will 
be  anDMHaary.  All  wbo  knew  bim  will  alwaja  remeiober  hia  eicallenoe  In 
thew  mpecta. 

Whila  connected  with  th«  Andover  Academy,  Mr.  WelU  had  tha 
tne  of  a  valuable  theodolite  and  other  mathematical  instruments,  and 
g&re  special  attention  to  practical  enrreying  and  soma  branches  of 
civil  enginoeriog.  It  was  his  custem  to  spend  much  tima  in  tha 
fields  with  his  classes,  out  of  school  hours,  and  make  careful  surveys 
of  the  difierent  farms  belonging  to  the  institution  and  other  portions 
of  the  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Mass.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  Ouvkh  PcrNiX,  a  native  of  New- 
buryport  Mr.  Putnam  left  a  cortain  amount  to  be  invested  until  it 
should  increase  to  the  sum  of  tfiO.OOO,  and  then  to  be  appropriated 
to  founding  a  "Free  English  School  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
nhereTer  they  may  belong."  The  trustees  from  tha  commencement 
determined  that  thoroughnea  should  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  the  instruction  in  this  school — believing  that  it  was  far  better  to 
have  a  limited  number  of  pupils  thoronghty  instructed  than  a  larger 
nnmber  less  carefully  taught.  With  this  view  the  number  at  first 
was  limited  to  eighty. 

Though  Mr.  WelU  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1S47,  he  was  not 
expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  Newburyport  till  the  spring  of 
1648.  Soon  a^er  his  election  he  resigned  his  position  at  Andover,  in 
order  that. he  might  secure  a  few  months  of  relaxation  before  enter- 
ing his  new  field  of  labor.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  thoroughly 
live  educator  to  cease  from  work — and  hence  Mr.  Wells  might  be 
found  enjoying  his  vacation  by  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes. 
He  also  rendered  much  of  the  same  kind  of  service  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  Not  a  few  teachers,  at  iheso  Institutes,  received 
from  Mr.  Wells  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  which  they  will 
never  lose.  The  eyes  of  many  were  opened  to  behold  the  businete  of 
teaching  in  a  new  and  more  truthful  lighL 

In  April,  1848,  Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  hLj  duties  at  Newbnryport 
full  of  hope,  and  during  a  period  of  six  yean  he  labored  with  his 
wonted  teal,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
The  school  became  one  of  the  prominent  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
city  in  which  it  was  located.     From  the  outset,  the  "  Putnsm  Frpo 
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School "  was  an  iBstitution  of  rank  aud  influeDce.  It  wa>  well  nip- 
plied  nith  iilastratiTe  i4>paratuB,  and  Hr.  WelU  gave  an  extended 
couree  of  experimenls  Mwy  year,  in  cbetnittry  and  uatural  philoao- 
pbj.  These  lectures  and  experiments  were  attended  by  a  large  nnai- 
ber  of  citizens  with  manifest  satiataction  and  profit. 

Another  branch  to  which  he  gave  special  attention  was  astronomy. 
His  instructions  in  this  branch  were  alwajrs  accompanied  with  eve- 
ning observatioDB  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  each  member  of  the  ' 
.  higher  classes  was  required  to  present  at  least  one  original  calculation 
of  an  eclipse.  He  procured  at  his  own  expense  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope with  an  object^lass  five  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  focal  length  of  seven  feet  and  tliree  inches.  This  instrument  he  still 
retains  for  his  private  use. 

L.  F.  Dimmick,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Putnam  Free 
School,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Wells,  says: — "He  has  a  vigorous  and 
well  furnished  mind.  He  is  ardent,  devoted,  enthusiastic  even,  in 
his  work.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  bis  pupib  with  the 
like  spirit  of  enterprise  nnd  love  of  study.  Hb  plan  of  instruction  is 
comprehensive  and  well  balanced ;  and  he  so  leads  his  pupils  through 
it  as  to  call  up  and  improve  the  deeper  and  stronger  elements  of 
their  being.  I  consider  him  as  holding  a  very  high  place  among  the 
distinguished  educators  of  the  time." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Andover  and  Newburyport  that  the 
writer  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wells.  From  the  first 
he  felt  drawn  toward  him  and  attached  U>  him  by  that  earnest  man- 
ner and  thorough  devotion  with  which  he  engaged  in  every  nndor- 
taking  designed  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  contribute  of  btu  time,  bis  means,  his  influence,  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient members  and  officers  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  President  for  two  years.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  upon  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  this  useful 
assodaUon,  and  was  ever  devising  means  to  make  them  more  inte- 
resting and  useful.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  frequently  to  meet 
him  on  committee  business  at  these  associations,  and  he  was  alwaya 
decided,  clear,  and  courteous.  It  was  a  marked  trait  of  bis  character 
that  be  always  knew  of  what  he  affirmed,  and  he  so  affirmed  as  to 
cause  all  who  board,  feel  that  he  possessed  a  zeal  that  was  8CCordiii|f 
to  knowledge. 

While  president  of  this  association,  he  offered  prir,es  for  essays  on 
educational  subjects,  to  be  read  at  the  semi-annual  meetings.  These 
premiums  he  paid  from  his  own  resources.     It  is  not  loo  much  to  ssy, 
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Ast  Mr.  Walls'  iofliNoce  will  be  felt  for  good  in  this  usociA^on  for 
•corn  of  yein  to  come — a  perpetnaliDg  good. 

Mr.  Welb  vtia  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maasachugetts  State 
Teachen'  Association,  of  whioli  be  was  president  for  two  yeare.  Hia 
efforts  in  bdalf  of  this  oi^^ication  were  always  jodicious  and  eax- 
nest.  He  was  also  one  of  the  projectoia  snd  early  editors  of  the 
"  JfosMcAuMttf  Teaeier,"  Those  who  bare  lately  entered  the  educa- 
tional service  can  but  powly  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  required, 
and  the  amount  rendered  by  active  members,  a  score  of  years  ago. 
Bnt  Mr.  Wells'  entire  training  and  mental  discipline  from  the  com- 
menoement  of  his  coarse  of  study,  tended  eminently  to  fit  him  for 
efficient  aid  in  the  inoipient  stages  of  educational  organizations  and 
effi>rtB. 

In  IBBi,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa^on  manifested  their 
appredation  of  Mr.  Wells'  worth  as  an  educator,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  WestSeld  State  Normal  School.  Under  bis  direction 
the  school  rapidly  increased  in  unmben,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
the  l^islature  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  spedal  appropriation 
for  enlar^Dg  the  building. 

Thongh  Mr.  Wells  remained  at  Westfield  only  tiro  years,  it  was 
snfficieDtly  long  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  impress  upon  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  Moare  the  bigheet  regard  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  tbe  friends  of  the  school.  His  system  of  combining 
the  practice  of  teaching  with  the  study  of  the  different  branches  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  not  because  it  was  peculiar  to  this  school, 
bat  becanse  it  here  received  more  than  usual  attention,  and  because 
in  some  normal  schools  its  importance  ia  believed  to  be  under-eatima- 
ted,  especially  in  the  lower  classes. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  entered  the  school,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  all 
his  studies  and  recitations  must  bear  directly  upon  the  main  object 
before  him.  However  defident  a  class  might  be  found  ia  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  they  were  never  required  to  go  through  a  course 
of  preparatory  lessons,  as  sach.  They  were,  of  course,  required  to 
study  these  elements,  bat  to  study  them  as  teachers  and  not  as  mere 
acbolara — knowing  that  their  ability  to  teach  the  principles  they  were 
stadying  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  les- 
son— and  that  this  ability  would  be  sure  to  be  tested  at  the  redta- 
tion.  He  that  stndies  a  lesson  &r  tbe  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
to  instruct  others  in  its  prindplee,  is  more  likely  to  master  the  subject 
itself,  than  he  who  stadiea  it  merely  to  redte  as  a  pupil.  Viewed  in 
tills  light,  the  defective  qualifications  of  most  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
our  normal  schools  are'  found  to  be  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than 
many  have  been  accnstonted  to  r^ard  them. 
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Another  marked  (eatxin  of  his  coane  of  instinictioa  at  WettfieM, 
WM  the  prominence  giTen  to  tha  study  of  the  EngKiIi  language  and 
literatare.  This  did  not  ooDaist  talely  nor  mainly  in  giving  special 
attentioD  to  tiie  principlee  of  rhetoric  and  grunmaticAl  analyui,  but 
the  great  prodocUonB  of  the  language  were  themaelrea  subjected  to  a 
carefiil  and  searching  in* estigation.  Classes  were  also  formed  in  Latin, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  proGoienta  in  that  language,  bnt  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  sludyiDg  tlte  derivation  of  our  own  tongue. 

On  commendng  hia  labors  at  Weetfield  be  felt  the  need  of  counsel 
fi-om  others  engaged  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  and  wrole  to  several 
normal  teacbera  suggesting  the  expediency  of  calling  a  meettog  of 
Normal  School  Teachera  lor  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  and 
aid.  The  propoeition  vas  favorably  received,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
letters  of  invitation  to  the  principals  of  the  different  normal  schools  in 
the  country  to  meet  in  coovention  at  New  York,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Teacbera'  Association.  A  meeting  was  held  on  (he 
.  SOtfa  of  August,  1856,  and  from  this  originated  the  present  "  Ameri- 
can Normal  School  Assodation,"  which  promises  much  usefulness. 

In  May,  ISfiS,  Mr,  Wells  resigned  his  position  at  Weatfield  wilb  a 
view  to  accepting  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Chicago,  Illinois — and  on  the  Ist  of  June  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties.  This  was  a  highly  important  position 
and  one  well  fitted  for  the  full  exercise  of  Mr.  Wells'  mind  and 
energies. 

One  of  the  objects  tJiat  first  citumed  his  attention  in  Chicago,  was 
the  oi^nizatiou  of  tbe  High  school  in  a  new  and  commodious  edi- 
fice. To  this  Mr.  Wells  gave  his  earnest  attention,  and  he  spared 
no  effi>rt  that  might  tend  to  make  this  new  school  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  was  opened  to  pupils  of  both  seiea  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1856,  and  embraced  in  its  plan  three  distinct  departments — Classi- 
cal, English  High,  and  Normal.  With  a  thoroughly  digested  plan 
of  operation  and  management,  this  school  has,  from  the  outset, 
maintained  a  high  position,  and  few  cities  can  boast  of  better 
educational  advantages,  in  the  higher  departments  than  those  afibrded 
by  the  Chicago  High  School. 

As  soon  as  the  High  School  was  in  successful  operation,  he  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools — and  particularly  to  the 
Primary.  Well  understanding  tliat  the  higher  grades  could  not  be 
truly  and  permanently  elevated,  unless  the  under  grades  were  what 
they  should  be,  his  active  and  pracUcal  mind  was  awake  to  devise 
meaiM  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren receive  tbeir  earliest  and  most  lasting  school  impressions ;  and 
as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  fur  the  acctmiplishment  of 
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this  object,  he  rewm mended  that  the  assistants  in  the  primary  de- 
partmeoU  should  receivs  a  rata  of  compeDsation  equal  to  that  paid 
to  th«  female  assistaDta  in  the  grammar  schools. 

His  anDQal  Reports  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  EdocatJon  are  inter- 
spersed with  practjcal  and  well  digeat«d  views  on  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional topics.  The  following  pasnages  in  relation  to  primary  schools, 
are  extracted  from  his  Report  for  the  year  lese-S  ;— 

Odr  PriniMy  Sdioob  arc  ihe  bi^  of  oar  wboh  lyitem.  ir  crib  are  Mllerad 
M  airt  h«r«,  dwj  will  nuiiilcat  theimslTa  in  tU  the  higher  stages  of  the  papil'a 
progTMs,  sod  oUng  to  him  throi^h  life. 

"Scnlcli  Ibt  (nan  rind  o(  m  maVnt,  at  wiDlontr  IviM  IdnltiiKll : 
Tns  nmd  ud  cnwkcd  otk  wlU  lull  af  Uwc  Ibr  uouirlH  lo  came." 

It  la  In  the  Ffimarj  Sdioots  that  more  tbaa  half  of  all  oqr  poblio  itulmctJcn]  fa 
imparted,  aod  a  large  portion  oT  the  children  gathered  here  do  not  remain  in 
■cbool  Umg  CMM^h  to  pMB  into  the  higher  depsrtmeiila  at  all. 

Td  eioel  as  a  primary  teacher  require*  peculiar  natnnl  gifU,  a  Ihoroogfa 
■oqosinlMMe  with  the  first  prinoiplee  ot  kuowJedge,  apeola]  fondaes*  for  jouDg 
ohitdren,  and  un  abiding  mnanonwieaa  that  there  ia  really  no  higher  depaiiment 
of  mefol  tabor  dian  that  of  giving  direction  lo  the  first  eSinti  ^  oiiudi  that  aro 
opening  to  an  endUa  eiiatenoe. 

There  ia  do  other  grade  of  acboob  in  which  the  personal  character  of  the 
tMoher  ia  eo  directly  felt,  ai  in  the  Primary.  In  the  Grammar  Eobotd,  leaaona 
an  learned  IVom  text-lxioha,  and  very  much  of  the  pupil's  progreaa  is  made 
withoDt  the  direct  anisUnce  of  the  teacher.  But  in  the  Piimarj  Schools, 
tlie  teacher  ia  heraelf  the  text- boolt,  the  Uting  oracle;  and  nearly  all  Ihii  im. 
preasions  received  by  the  pnpU  are  •  direct  rmeclion  from  her  own  mind  and 

Beading,  the  most  hnportant  bmeh  of  achoo)  Instmotlon,  is  generally  the 
moat  iminrfeelly  langhl,  eq)«ciBl1y  in  Primary  Schools.  Whf  »  it,  that  in 
lialening  to  a  child  ivha  is  reading  the  most  cJloqnial  piece  that  can  be  choaen, 
we  find  so  marked  a  diSerenoe,  in  most  eSHe,  between  the  tones  and  niodnlations 
he  employs  and  those  of  oommon  ODnveTaalion  t  The  answer  it  a  aad  rejection 
Dpon  the  manner  in  which  reading  i*  gentrslly  taught  in  elementary  achoolL 

That  thii  eril  ia  neoesaary,  no  intelligent  teacher  believes.  If  we  luoli  Ibr  the 
sest  of  the  dilSculty,  we  ahall  probably  find  one  of  the  prinoipal  canaea  in  the  fact 
that  moat  children  are  Grat  taught  tu  cull  the  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
words  they  read,  wiihont  nnderstandlng  their  meaning.  The  remedy  of  the 
evil  is  BDggested  bjr  the  oaoae.  Let  no  nnmesning  words  be  presented  to  Ihe 
young  learner,  and  let  no  word  ever  be  read  without  Ijcing  understood.  It  ia  not 
enough  that  the  word  has  a  meaning,  and  that  the  child  jajn-anned  to  under- 
stand what  it  is;  the  lenoher  should  be  sure  tbal  the  child  actually  doe*  under- 
stand every  word  that  ia  read.  The  fint  words  introduced  should  alwavs  be  the 
names  of  commori  snd  bniilisr  objects.  The  objects  themaelves  should  be 
referred  to,  snd  if  poasible  presented  to  the  lest  of  the  senses.  Tlie  teacher 
ahnoid  talk  with  the  pupil*  about  the  obioots,  nod  employ  the  words  in  simple 
and  familiar  sentences,  so  that  the  reading  ma;  be  associated  ivith  common 
conversation,  and  be  made  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible.  These  directions  are 
very  few  and  very  simple,  and  they  hare  been  given,  aubatantially,  many  times 
befiire,  and  yet,  if  Ibey  had  been  bithfully  follow«l  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country,  we  should  pmbsbly  find  less  than  half  ths  unnatural  reading 

In  rHpi'ct  In  the  manner  of  giving  chitdrHi  their  first  lenons  in  resding,  a 
considerable  diversity  of  practice  still  exists.  Some  teacher*  sdbere  lo  the 
system  of  lenching  the  alpltaitl  first,  then  short  syllables,  snd  then  words  and 
senlences.  Oihrrs  commence  with  thfl  founds  of  the  letters,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  oombinalioo  in  words.    Others  e  ....... 
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IvIrodnM  the  loaii^  and  DBmei  of  the  leUer*  of  «b{«h  Ihey  are  ecRDpoaed. 
Others  teach  ■  few  Uttera  Gnt,  by  thrir  nanif*,  and  (bea  proceed  to  oonibiiw 
tbe*s  letten  in  aiinplu  wordi ;  thu  leBcbing  the  alphabet  aod  word*  nmnllatie- 
ODsly.  There  i>  howerer,  at  the  pment  time,  ■  very  decided  tendeuc;  lo  what 
ia  called  the  uanJ  mtthad.  WorJa  haie  metDing;  letter*  have  none  Word* 
are  H>  esiily  learned  u  letlen,  and  Ihey  naturally  prcijede  letten.  It  la  to  ba 
hoped  that  the  lima  >*  near,  when  the  philoaophy  of  edDeation  «<U  be  better 
nndentood,  and  wbea  all  teaohera  will  Irani  that  il  is  tafe  tu  fullow  DBtore  in  our 
e&biii  to  ciilliTatB  tbe  miDda  of  children.  Who  would  think  of  ttraching  a 
child  the  diScreDt  parti  oC  which  a  tree  i*  compoaed,  before  he  baa  learned  lo 
diatiBguiab  the  tree  itaelf  t  A  child  doaa  not  learn  to  call  the  name  ol  a  bouae 
by  atddying  Iha  window*,  doora,  chimney*,  rmf,  et«.,  but  be  firrt  learn*  to 
TeMgniie  the  houee  aa  a  whole,  and  the  part*  that  eompnae  it  are  learned  aftef< 
ward*.  So  in  rending,  the  natural  order  ia  to  learn  the  whde  word  Beat,  and 
and  alterwarda  la  learn  the  names  and  loaDila  of  tho  letten  oompaeing  it. 

One  great  excellence  oS  \\m  melhod  ia  the  aid  it  aSiird*  in  leaching  children 
lo  read  nalnrally  and  with  correct  eiprenion.  If  no  other  object  were  acODm- 
pliahed,  thii  alune  would  be  lufliiMeDt  lo  recommend  it  to  the  lavolable  regard  of 
•chool  offirert  and  teacher*. 

The  eiact  point  at  which  ths  name*  i^  the  trttara  are  lo  be  iDtrcdnoed,  ia  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  so  that  we  preaerre  the  mwn  fcatarea  of  tha 
vyalem  unimpaired.  The  natural  order  of  the  dlfirrMit  atepa  is  manifeatly  tha 
bilowing  i  Firat,  ths  eUtet  iUelf  k  pnteaud  to  the  aenie* ;  next,  the  name  of 
tha  object  ia  pronounced  and  learned.  A*  the  apoken  word  oomiMa  of  aouniif, 
the  next  atep  in  order  ia  to  annlyie  the  aonnda  and  alter  them  aepantely.  After 
tbia,  the  fumca  of  the  letteta  are  learned. 

If  any  teacher  prcTera  to  teach  tha  name*  of  the  letten  a*  IJMt  aa  they  occor 
in  the  word*  learned,  no  barm  <nn  reault  tyom  gnch  a  ooarae  But  tbe  tatmit 
vt  tha  letten,  which  are  the  l«al  element*  cf  all  apoken  word*,  ahonld  by  all 
meana  be  learned  a*  early  aa  tha  natnea. 

Of  the  efibrta  of  Mr.  Walls  in  his  preaeot  litua^on,  we  can  only 
add  the  following  testimony  from  Ldthbr  Hatxn,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Boftrd  of  Education  of  Chicago — a  gentleman  who  has  been 
UDtiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  his  adopted  city : — 
"Mr.  Wells  brought  to  tbe  service  of  tha  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
the  interesU  of  the  schools  all  those  admirable  tntits  of  character 
which  had  tended  so  greatly  to  enhance  bis  success  and  usefulness  iu 
every  poaiUon  he  bad  previously  occupied,  and  these  traits  he  has 
devoted  with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  with  nil  tho  powers 
of  big  well-trained  mind,  to  the  buitding  up  of  our  public  schools,  and 
placing  them  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  command  the  confidence  and 
support  of  our  whole  commnnity.  His  labors  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Fur  the  high  position  now  held  by  our  schools  in  the 
estimation  of  our  whole  community,  for  the  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing now  esistJDg  among  all  parties  in  relation  to  them,.we  are  indebted, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prudence,  care,  kindness,  and  firmness  o! 
He.  Wells.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  his  doings  have  been 
abundant  and  satjsfactory — his  success  eminent  and  enviable." 

But  the  influence  of  such  a  roan  can  not  be  confined  within  toim 
or  city  limita.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Illinois  Stata 
Board  of  Education,  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  and  judicious  aid  in  the  eatabiiehment  of  the  Illinois 
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Slate  Norma]  School,  and  in  promoting  tha  best  interesla  of  popular 
edncaUon  in  the  state. 

In  closing  this  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  educator,  ne  woald 
call  the  attention  of  young  students  and  teachers  to  a  few  only  of  those 
prominent  features  which  are  at  once  most  ciiaracteristic  of  him  and 
which  should  lead  others  to  a  career  as  widely  useful  and  aucceesfat, 
should  similar  opportuniUes  of  labor  be  presented.  While  he  has 
risen  to  a  high  position  among  the  leading  educatore  of  our  times,  it 
ie  not  believed  that  his  success  has  been  so  much  the  resalt  of  unusual 
natural  abilities,  as  of  untiring  and  well-directed  appltcatioo.  Many 
to  whom  the  author  of  life  has  been  more  bountiful  in  the  bestow- 
roent  of  natural  gifts,  haye  been  entirely  snrpassed  by  him,  umply 
because  his  talents  were  improved  by  constant  and  varied  use,  while 
theirs  were  carefiilly  "laid  up  in  a  napkin." 

Mr.  Wells  may  be  justly  classed  with  what  are  called  self-made 
men.  Marcel,  in  his  treatise  on  Ungusge,  says,  "Ihe  eminence  attain- 
ed by  great  men  is  always  the  result  of  their  own  industry," — and 
this  it  is  believed,  is  strictly  true.  Most  of  our  truly  great  and  emi- 
nent men,  ia  any  department,  have  gained  their  high  position  by  close 
application  and  untiring  industry.  They  have  kept  their  talent 
bright  and  productive  by  constant  and  wise  use.  B.  B.  Edwards, 
D.  D.,  in  the  essay  pre6ied  to  his  "Bioffrapky  of  Self-Tanght  Mm" 
says : — "  Men  of  this  class  have  the  fhculty  of  clearly  communicating  > 
their  knowledge  to  others.  In  this  respect  they  make  excellent  teach- 
ers. They  have  worked  their  own  way  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge, 
and  they  can  point  out  the  path  in  which  they  came." 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Wells'  during  his  whole  course  w 
an  educator,  that  the  teacher's  highest  mission  is  not  to  impart  iu- 
BtructioD  merely,  but  rather  to  rouse  and  call  forth  the  pupil's  own 
energies.  He  well  knew  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  scholar's  path  and 
also  how  to  surmount  them.  Many  a  deaponding  pupil  hss  been 
quickened  and  cheered  on  to  successful  effort  by  the  kind  words  of 
Mr.  Wclld,  calling  them  through  the  devious  and  difficult  paths  ha 
hsd  himself  walked,  up  to  positions  of  nsefulnem  and  honor.  He 
knew  the  value  of  words  of  enoouragement,  and  he  also  knew  how, 
when,  where,  and  to  whom  to  give  them. 

During  his  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  books  and  turning  his  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits, on  account  of  the  serious  interruptions  and  eml>arrassments  to 
which  he  was  subjected  while  attempting  to  continue  his  course  witb- 
ont  pecuniary  asMstance.  In  this  emergency  he  sought  the  advice  of 
a  direwd  and  intelligent  manufscturer,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
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whose  meau  had  alwaj>  boen  equal  to  hia  wants.  To  hU  great  aui- 
prise,  his  friend  aaBDred  him  that  ha  was  in  tha  best  possible  circum- 
ataooes  to  insure  suooess.  "  Whan  I  was  in  college,"  aaid  his  friendi 
"I  had  monej  enough,  and  the  same  was  true  of  about  half  of  mj 
elaai-Diates.  Many  of  us  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  all  the 
way  through  college.  And  now,  if  you  aak  who  of  all  the  claia  hare 
attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence,  you  will  find  them,  almost  with* 
out  exception,  among  those  who  bad  to  struggle  through  their  own 
coarse  with  little  or  no  asBistance."  A!)  who  have  opportunity  for 
observation  will  admit  the  general  truth  of  this  statement.  ]ta  effect 
OD  young  Wells  was  to  clothe  Latin  and  Greek  with  new  attractions, 
and  obstacles  were  a^rward  welcomed  as  the  surest  and  best  helps  lo 
success.  He  was  always  hopeful.  He  felt  that  whatever  was  worth  ac- 
complishing couid  be  achieved  by  patjent  effort,  and  be  was  deterred  \tj 
no  obstacles  from  attempting  to  do  what  he  felt  ought  to  be  done. 
And  it  may  be  assarted  that  hundreds  of  his  pupils  have  itnUbed  hia 
^irit,  and,  in  consequence,  become  working  and  efficient  men ; — men 
of  minds,  men  of  self-reliant  spirit,  men  oi  indomitable  perseverance, 
men  oi  marked  success. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  on  Self-Beliance,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wells  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  embodies  one 
of  tbe  principles  by  which  his  own  life  was  governed,  and  which  he 
never  foiled  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  hia  pupils. 

The  biahnt  and  imat  Important  object  of  istcllectnal  eduMtioo,  is  mfntal  diaoi- 
plios,  or  ^e  power  of  luiiig  tile  miud  tothp  beat  BdTinlage.  Tbe  prioe  of  thta  disi^- 
piine  ii^orl.  No  scfaoUr  erer  ;et  mode  inlellfctual  profcren  without  tntcllectiisl 
labnr.  It  ia  thii  ahiDe  that  CSD  atreDgthea  and  iovigonte  the  noble  faenltiai  with 
which  we  are  eadowed.  However  macfa  we  may  regret  that  we  do  not  live  a  Can- 
ary later,  becanae  we  can  Dothsve  the  benefit  of  the  ^DcntionalitnproTemeDta  that 
•ra  to  be  made  dnritig  the  next  hnadrad  veara,  of  one  tbiDg  we  may  reet  aaaaced, 
that  intelleolual  emitlenea  will  be  atloincd  daring  the  twentieth  century  juat  aa  it 
ii  In  the  niDeleenth— by  the  tabor  vf  thr  train.  We  are  not  to  look  fur  any  Dew 
dlMOTery  oc  inTcntioa  that  riiall  aupenede  tbe  neccaaity  fbr  mental  toil ;  we  are 
not  to  deaire  it.  If  we  hnd  bat  to  auppiicate  aome  bind  genioa,  and  he  would  at 
ones  endow  Di  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  nuiTerae,  the  gift  would  prove  a 
Mne  to  na,  and  not  s  bteaauK.  We  must  have  the  diacipline  of  me^uaing 
knowledge  in  the  manner  eatabliahed  by  tbe  Author  of  our  being,  and  witboat 
thii  diacipline  oar  intellectual  atorea  would  be  worse  than  uselen, 

TTie  general  law  of  intellooMial  ffrowlb  ia  manifeMly  thia  :— whatever  may  he 
the  mental  power  whk'h  we  at  any  time  poaaeaa,  it  requirea  a  repatilioo  of  mental 
eBbrts,  equal  in  degree  to  thoee  which  we  have  put  forth  bcrore,  to  prerenl  actual 
dett'riors^oD.  Every  ooniiderable  alep  df  adfanoa  from  Ihia  point  ninet  be  by  a 
new  and  still  higher  intellectual  perfiirmBnce.  Hiere  are  many  impedioiniU  in 
tb«  path  of  the  Btadent,  which  il  ia  dcairable  to  remove ;  but  be  who  atlempta 
to  reroove  all  difficnitlea,  or  aa  many  of  them  aa  powble,  wui  agvnat  the  highest 
law  of  intalleolosl  development. 

Had  Mr.  Welta  been  content  to  follow  the  example  of  most  be- 
ginnera  in  teaching,  and  simply  "kept  school"  aii  hours  daily, 
"  boarded  'round  "  and  received  his  ten  dollara  per  month,  he  would 
never  have  gained  any  flminence,  or  achieved  any  desirable  sucoeaa. 
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But  he  eagflged  in  tMcfatng  e»»  amort,  knd  gave  to  it  all  hia 
thoughts,  his  ^ents,  his  energies.  He  wai  not  coDt«Dt  with  the  old 
wfiys,  uoleaB  fully  saUefied  that  they  were  the  beet  waya.  Coine- 
quently  he  was  always  ainnin^  to  improre  id  methodi  of  teachiag- 
Some  of  the  ionovatioos  introdDoed  in  his  first  school,  were  r^arded 
with  distrust  by  tbe  comtnittee  and  viewed  as  unreasonable— or,  per- 
haps, as  noUonal.  Tbe  introduction  of  Colbnm's  "I'irtt  Letttmi  in 
Mental  ArithmtUe," — ^now  considered  as  almost  a  tine  qua  wm  by 
moat  good  teachers — was  only  permitted  after  he  had  made  a  special 
visit  to  nearly  every  parent  in  the  distriet.  lie  constructed  a  black- 
board with  his  owD  hands,  and  even  the  painting,  or  rather  coloring, 
was  extemporised  hf  hu  mother  for  the  occasion.  He  procured  a  set 
of  Outline  Map*,  drawn  on  doth,  and  wrote  out  a  system  of  to[aca  for 
OIney's  Geography,  which  were  copied  by  the  class  and  need  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  maps  at  redtationa.  Theae  topics  were  subeeqnently 
printed  and  used  in  other  schools.  At  the  dose  of  bis  school,  it  may 
be  added,  the  committee  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
they  purchased  the  Outline  Maps  and  the  blackboard,  and  retained 
them  for  the  use  of  the  district 

From  tbe  coDnneacement  of  his  course  Hr.  Wells  has  aimed  to  be 
eminently  practical  in  all  his  efforts  and  wriUngs.  As  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  be  has  by  his  good  sense  and  judgment  gained  tbe 
entire  confidence  of  those  aasodated  with  bim,  and  tbe  results  of  bis 
sn|Qi;eatioBs  and  plans  have  convinced  all  that  he  wot  no  visionary 
schemer.  All  bis  counsels  and  all  his  doings  hare  shown  tbat  he  was 
no  less  wise  in  deeds  than  in  words.  With  him  it  has  not  been  mere 
theory,  but  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  Wells  has  ever  been  remarkably  methodical  in  all  his  plans 
and  arrangements.  It  has  been  owing  to  this,  in  no  small  degree, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  himself  and  for  the 
canse  to  which  his  energies  have  been  devoted.  System  and  eiactness 
have  been  applied  to  bis  reading,  his  stndies,  hia  educational  labors, 
and  to  all  bis  engagements.  Though  always  busy,  he  has,  at  all 
times,  arranged  to  perform  his  part  in  any  public  measures  which 
have  called  for  his  aid.  No  item  of  business  with  which  he  has  had 
anything  to  do  in  connection  with  others,  has  ever  been  delayed  for 
a  single  hour  on  account  of  any  negligence  on  bis  part.  Prompt  in 
fulfilling  overy  engagement,  it  has  always  been  safe  to  rely  upon  him. 
The  writer  has,  in  numerous  instances,  been  associated  witb  him  on 
eommittees  and  no  n^igenoe  or  dilatoriness  on  bis  part  ever  occa- 
sioned a  minute's  delay  or  loss  of  time.  We  wdl  remember  a  oertwn 
ocoaeioQ  on  which  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  spedfied  place  and 
hour — at  a  point  some  eight  milea  distant  from  his  reddence  and 
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<mr  owo.  Ai  w«  eipected,  he  vas  on  tbe  ground  at  tbe  pndM  tinw 
■pecifieil,  and  this  regard  to  proniptnen  was  always  pTominent  in  bis 
tnind  and  in  his  practice — bo  that  all  who  knew  him  placed  the  moat 
implidt  confidenoa  In  »aj  amngement  or  agreement  made  hy  him, 
Thii  eiacttiesa  on  his  part  has  had  a  very  salatary  influence  on  all  con- 
nected with  him  whether  as  assodatea  or  ai  pnpila.  He  has  been  in 
these  particnlaiB  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  teachers. 

Another  trait  which  should  be  held  up  for  the  special  imitation  of 
others,  is  his  strong  professional  feeling.  From  the  outset  he  believed 
that  every  man  owes  something  to  his  chosen  profession ;  and  under 
this  belief  he  has  ever  been  ready,  "in  season  and  out  of  season"  to 
labor  for  the  hnprovement  and  true  eleration  of  the  teacher's  calling* 
All  who  have  met  him  at  edncational  associations  and  gatherings  wH) 
remember  with  what  earaestnei*  and  interest  he  engaged  in  all  dia- 
ounionB  and  plans  dengned  for  the  oommon  good.  Whenever  he 
rose  to  speak,  all  felt  that  they  were  about  to  listen  to  words  from  one 
whose  heart  was  full  of  the  great  work  before  him,  and  one  who 
was  striving  in  every  honorable  way,  to  magnify  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher.  If  all  teachers  were  imbued  with  the  same  ttpril  dt  tor^ 
ever  manifested  by  Mr.  Wells,  how  potent  and  exteoHve  would  be 
their  ioflnetice  I 
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II.    AQRICULTUBAL  EDUCATION 


Thb  great  industrial  intorect  of  agriculture  is  wisely  recognized  and 
cared  for  by  the  government  of  France  in  the  foIlowiDg  maooer: 

1.  There  is  not  simply  a  bureau  with  a  clerk,  but  a  depaiimeDt  nilh 
a  secretaiy  gr  minister,  to  collect  aod  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  to  adroiuister  all  laws  which  may  be  passed  on  the  subject 
An  aonnal  report,  Matisiical  aod  suggestive,  ii  made  by  the  minister. 

2.  Agricultural  inspectors  are  employed ;  some  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries, gather  informatioQ,  and  import  plants  and  seeds,  and  improved 
stock,  to  be  dispowd  of  at  public  salea;  and  others  to  visit  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  informatioa  and  advice,  as 
they  may  see  that  they  are  needed. 

3.  Encouragement  is  given  to  agricultural  eocieties  and  ehons.  In 
1850,  there  tvere  over  one  million  of  members  enrolled  in  the  various 
central,  departmental  and  local  societies,  for  the  promotion  of  horlicul- 
ture  and  agriculture.  Premiums  are  ofiered  for  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

4.  In  the  Conservalory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  providion  is  niade  for  a 
collection  of  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  buildings  and  imple- 
ments, and  for  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

5.  The  government  bas  organized  an  extensive  system  of  agricultural 
and  veterinary  instruction,  and  makes  liberal  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port 

The  earliest  e0brt  in  Europe  to  provide  for  special  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, was  made  by  Abbe  Rosier  in  France,  who  submitted  to  Tur- 
got,  minister  of  Finance,  in  1775,  a  "  Plan  for  a  National  School  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Park  of  Chambord,"  and  again  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1769.  After  his  death,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  Fellenberg  opened  an  institu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  The  first  experiment  in  France  was  made  by  M. 
de  Domsbasle  at  Roville,  in  1822,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  capital, 
was  abandoned  in  1343.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agronomic  Institution  at  Grignon  in  1837,  the 
Institute  of  Coetbo  in  1830,  of  the  echwA  at  Grand  Juan  in  1833,  and 
the  model  farm  of  Sautsaie  in  1842.  In  1847,  there  were  twenty-five 
agricultural  schools  in  operation,  to  several  of  which  orphan  asylums 
and  penal  colonies  were  attached.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  measure  for  the  better  organization  of  agricul- 


tural  initmction,  which  wu  votod  by  the  Nalioiml  AMetnbly  on  the  3d 
or  October,  lS4a,  and  the  •am  of  3,500,000  rrone*  wu  appropriated  to 
cany  its  proraiona  into  ezecatiou. 

Abitciji.tuul  Eddcatkmi. 
The  law  or  1848  proridet  for  three  dcgreoi  orprorenional  instmclion 
ia  Bgrieultore  at  the  espenae  of  the  Slate.  1.  A  rarm  echool  ui  each 
(86)  departmeot,  and  ultimntely,  for  each  (363)  ammdiKraent  S.  A 
higher  •eminary,  called  a  District  or  RegwoaJ  Sahooi,  embractos  two 
or  toore  departments;  and  3.  A  National  Agrononiicliutitute,  a  eort  of 
normal  school  of  agricnlture. 

Monii.  Fiui  School. 

The  &rm  school  ia  a  rural  enterprise,  eondacted  with  ability  and 
profit,  in  which  the  pupils  perform  all  the  labor,  and  receive  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  ia  agriculttira.  The  objects  aimed  at  are :  Jirat,  to 
furnish  a  good  example  of  iil]ag;e  to  the  ftrmen  of  the  district;  and 
Mcondf  to  form  ajfriculturista  capable  of  cultivating  intelligently,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others,  as  farmers,  maoagers,  over- 
seers of  cattle,  &c. 

The  school  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
have  a  good  constitution,  and  have  received  an  education  in  the  primary 
schocla.  Each  school  must  have  al  least  twenty-four  pupils,  before  it 
can  receive  aid  from  the  government.  The  aim  is  to  have  pupils  enou^ 
on  each  farm  to  carry  on  all  its  operations  in  the  field,  norseries,  and 
gardens,  wilhout  any  other  help,  except  that  of  the  teachers. 

The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government,  are  a 
director  with  a  salary  of  2,400  francs ;  a  hfCad  itorknum  with  a  salary 
of  iOOO  frames;  a  mitrMry  gardener^  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs;  a 
veterinary  nirgttm,  with  a  salary  of  500  fmacs ;  besides  these,  Id  some 
of  the  schools,  there  are  special  assistents,  such  as  sheptierds,  silk- 
growcTB,  &c.,  &c. 

The  practical  course  extends  through  three  years.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  simple  manual  labor;  the  second  to  the  charge  of  animals ;  and 
the  third  toUieovenightofvariousoperatioiison  thefarm.  The  hours 
appropriated  to  study  are  devoted,  Ist,  to  copying  and  writing  out  the 
notes  taken  of  the  instrueUoos  of  the  different  leaders:  2d,  to  reading  a 
manual  of  elementary  agriculture ;  and  3d,  to  lessons  given  by  the  over- 
seer of  accounts,  on  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  surveying.  Relig- 
ious instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  director  works  the  farm  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it, 
as  not  only  to  give  as  good  examples  of  tillage,  but  as  profitable  return 
of  crops,  as  other  forms  in  its  neighborhood,  olberwiie  the  patronage  of 
the  government  is  withdrawn. 

Pupils  are  boarded  and  instructed  wilhout  charge,  and  are  also 
allowed  a  small  sum  toward  clolhing.  Prizes  are  also  awarded  lor  good 
conduct  and  proficiency. 
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lOEiarLTURAi.  EDocATiOK  IN  njutca.  ciT 

BerVBty-ona  Modri  Farm  Bchocda  wen  in  opemtion  ia  1851,  with 
over  1,600  HtudBiila  io  aueodftnce  on  a  conne  of  practical  iiulnicticn 
extending  throagh  three  yean. 

DivnucT,  OR  Riaimu.  Sonocu  or  AauouLiijia. 

France  w  divided  into  a  number  of  agricaltural  diitriclB,  in  each  of 
which  there  ia  to  he  a  District  School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ag- 
riculture.   ThejT  have  Uiree  objects  in  view : 

1.  To  form  enlightened  agrieulturista,  by  teaching  them  the  prinei- 
plea  of  agriculture. 

2.  To  offer  an  example,  or  model,  of  piacticol  agricultore  of  a  high 
order,  and  constantly  advancing. 

3.  To  make  experiments  (br  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil. 
The  liiBtructioQ  in  these  schools  is  ofa  much  higher  order  than  in  the 

farm  schools,  and  is  adapted  not  to  prepare  laborers  on  the  (arm,  k> 
much  as  men  to  direct  agricultnml  affairs.  The  farm  connected  with 
the  school  is  expected  to  present  an  enlighted  system  of  culture,  and  to 
adapt  that  culture  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  director,  also,  is  no  longer  a  farmer,  or  proprietor, 
laboring  at  his  own  risk,  but  an  agent  employed  by  the  government, 
and  accountable  to  them,  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  embrocbg  the  fol- 
lowing  six  professorships: 

One  professor  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  forest  trees,)  and  of  botany. 

One  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  (irrigations,  rural  constructions,  surrey* 
ing,  &C.) 

The  course  on  rural  economy  and  legisla^n  describes  the  relation 
between  rural  productions  and  the  public  revenue,  a*  well  as  the  diSep- 
enl  branches  of  industry,  It  sbons  what  circumstances  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  such  or  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  such  or  such 
a  speculaiioD  in  animals,  or  vegetables,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
lands,  the  facility  of  communication,  and  demand  for  the  products  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  course  embraces  also  rural 
legislation. 

The  course  on  agriculture  embraces  the  study  of  the  sod,  of  manures, 
of  instruments  of  tillage,  of  different  cultivated  plants,  an  estimate  of 
the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  the  theory.of  the  distribution  or  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

Zootechny  treats  of  the  production  and  amelioration  of  animals.  The 
professorgiveaatGi^st  some  ideas  of  anatomy  and  physiology  generally, 
and  then  treats,  in  a  practical  way,  of  the  raising  of  domestic  animals, 
of  their  support,  of  their  amelioration,  of  their  hygiene,  and  their  pro- 
duction. 
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The  proresEor  of  sylviculture  and  botany  g1ve«  flrat,  a  rammaryshetdi 
of  vegetable  phy iiology  and  botany  applied  to  agricnltore.  He  leaohM 
the  subject  of  aylviculture,  (cultivatioti  of  iroodfl,)  and  of  forest  economy, 
with  ipecial  reference  to  the  training,  woiking,  and  preaervation  of  the 
fbretla  of  iadividuala  and  the  comiaunes. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  &.C.,  baa  a  wide  field, 
M  his  titles  show.  Hischief  object  is  to  take  those  rieivs  of  the  sciences 
named  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture. 

The  professorship  of  rural  engineering  embraces  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, and  linear  drawing,  as  applied  to  niml  architecture,  to  the  cooetnio- 
tion  of  agricultural  iDstniments,  and  particularly^  irrigations. 

To  second  the  lessons  of  the  professors,  an  equal  number  of  tutors  are 
appointed.  Tlieir  duties  are  to  explain  in  private,  to  the  pupils,  what- 
ever is  obwure  or  difficult  in  the  oral  instruction.  They  also  see  that 
notes  are  taken  of  the  lectures,  &c. 

Each  school  has  its  library,  its  philosophical  and  chemical  cabinet, 
adapted  especially  to  agriculture,  its  agronomic  museum  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  aod  agricultural  technology. 

The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  farms  connected 
with  these  schools,  alt  the  important  agricultural  operations,  also  speci- 
mens of  the  beat  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  them, 
and  using  them :  and  they  engage  personally  in  all  the  important  opera- 
tions connected  witli  husbandry,  so  as  to  know  how  to  conduct  them  in 
ader-iife. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
varies  at  the  different  schools.    The  price  of  board  is  750  francs,  ($138.) 

The  Stale  furnishes  several  scholarships  to  each  school.  Half  of 
them  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  from  the  farm  schools, 
placed  at  the  regional  schools.  The  other  half  iu  divided  among  the 
Kholars  who  are  the  most  distinguished,  after  six  months'  trial,  for  their 
labor  and  conducL  Scholarships  from  the  national  agronomic  institute, 
are  also  given  to  those  most  successrul  in  study  and  conduct 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  examinations  are  held,  and  to 
those  who  sustain  them,  diplomas  are  given,  and  the  way  is  laid  open 
for  their  admittance  to  the  national  institute. 

To  these  schools  a  farm  is  always  attached,  for  the  purposes  already 
indicated;  alBO,a  manufactory  of  agricultural  mstruments,  an  establish* 
ment  for  silk,  a  place  for  preparing  liquid  manures,  distillery,  oil  raOl, 
dairy,  sawmill,  dec. 

The  head  men  on  the  farm  are  essentially  the  same  as  tliose  already 
described  as  connected  with  the  farm  schools. 

NlTIOMkL  AOIONOHIO  iNiTITaTa. 

To  give  unity  end  efficieney  to  the  system  of  agricullurel  inetmcticm, 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agronomio  Insti- 
tute on  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  garden  of  Versailles.  Suitable 
buildings,  and  a  library,  laboratories,  and  appropriate  collections  of  sp»- 
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titavot,  models  ttnd  diswiaga,  of  implemeDta,  imiiiial*,  Roeda,  planti^  Ac 
are  to  be  provided  by  ths  gtrremmeDt     The  plan  einbracea 

1.  A  complete  faxHiltyorngroaomic  science. 

2.  A  superior  normal  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  A  higher  inetitule  for  agriculturista. 

To  meet  the  wania  of  tbia  latter  class  especiallf,  a  large  fonn  is  eon- 
neoted  with  the  school.  Here  will  be  performed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agroDomio  ki- 
enee,  and  to  verify  practically  all  the  iaitovBtione  and  improvemenla 
propoeed  by  others,  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  public. 

The  theoretical  and  ^iractieal  parte  of  this  ioatitateare  really  distinct 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  general  government  of  one  director. 

The  profeasorehipa  are  nine,  as  follows : 

One  chair  of  rural  economy  and  legialation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  ofzootechny,  or  the  economy  oTanimala. 

One  of  sylviculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  embracing  leveling,  irrigation,  eonatructioo 
of  roads,  rural  architecture,  and  mechanics  applied  to  agrieulluial  inatru- 
roenta. 

The  above  professorships  belong  to  practical  agriculture.  Theothera 
belong  to  the  theory  of  the  subject 

One  of  terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology. 

One  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  botany,  and  vegetable  phyuobgy. 

One  of  applied  zoology. 

Here,  as  in  the  lower  achools,  a  number  of  tutors  Is  appointed  equal 
to  the  number  of  professors. 

In  additbn  to  the  director,  profesaora,  and  tutors,  the  foUovring  oSoera 
will  be  appointed ; 

A  prefect  of  studies. 

A  curator  of  the  eollectkmft 

A  librarian. 

An  overseer  of  studies. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  eorpe  <^  head  men  to  ovenee  and  maaaga 
the  ofihirs  of  the  farm.  These  will,  in  part,  be  called  from  the  &rm 
schools.  For  examg^  the  institute  will  need  twenty-one  herdsmen, 
twenty-one  grooms,  twenty-one  shepherds,  and  fifleen  gardeners. 

The  French  minister  adds,  "  The  end  of  the  institute  at  Vetaaillea,  is 
not  merely  to  aflbrd  agricultural  instruction,  but  to  open  the  way  for 
studious  men,  who  wish  to  direct  their  labors  toward  the  application  of 
science  to  rural  industry.  This  is  the  Brat  attempt  of  the  kind  that  haa 
been  made.  Industry  has  enriched  the  learned  men  who  have  explored 
the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  chemistry  for  this  objecL 
But  if  agriculture  haa  given  reputation  to  any,  it  has  not  procured  br 
any  one  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  make  that  the  center  of 
'  hi*  studies.     The  institute  at  TersaiKec  is  inteDded  to  change  tbia  alsia 
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t/r  things  by  offering  aa  a  prize  of  lanMrfe  ambition,  to  tboM  iriM 
direct  their  rewarebe*  ta  egrteultnn,  a  oertaiu  nuiober  of  ehaira,  befim 
which  ta  immenie  field  opens." 

VmiuiAir  Eddcitioh. 
In  addition  to  tin  abore  ■yttem  of  agricultural  education,  the  goreni- 
ment  of  Fraoce  maintaina  three  iiMtitutiooi  (at  Lyona,  Aifort,  and  Tou- 
louae,)  at  an  expenae  of  over  $75,000  a  year,  to  qualify  penooa  by  the 
■tody  of  ODtnp&rati'ra  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  by  opporluoities  of 
witneaaiog  hoepilal  practice,  and  invealjgaiing  the  aymptoma  and  pbe- 
Hmena  of  diMMe  in  domeMic  animala,  to  pia^oe  veterinaiy  siirgery 
Mtd  mediciDe.  In  couotriea  where  a  large  oumber  of  honea  are  r»- 
quired  for  cavalry  aervice,  and  in  all  cougtriea  whe(«  live  aloclt  cooBti- 
Uitea  ao  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  power  and  capital  of  every  agri- 
culturiat,  there  ahould  be  one  or  more  ioatitulion  of  this  tund.  The  fint 
in  the  world  waa  eatahliahed  at  Lyona  b  1762 ;  the  aeoond,  at  Alfort  ia 
1766}  the  third,  at  Berlin  in  1793 ;  and  the  fourth,  at  LondoD  in  1793. 

VaTiaiHAKT  School  it  Audkt. 

The  Veterinary  whool  at  Alfort  waa  inatituted  in  1766.  It  ia  beauti- 
Ailly  aituated  on  the  river  Seine,  about  aix  milea  from  Paris,  and  em- 
brocea  every  facility,  of  building,  anatomical  apecimena  and  prepara- 
tions, books,  and  profeaeots,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  ia 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  following  sketch  of  the  achool 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman'a  Report : 

A  student  al  his  entrance  must  be  well  veraed  in  the  common 
bnutches  of  edueation ;  and  a  full  course  of  instructioii  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  foor  years.  The  number  of  pupila  ia  limited  to  three  hundred. 
Of  theae,  forty  are  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  These  are 
edocated  ibr  ihe  army ;  and  are  required  not  only  to  become  versed  in 
the  Buence  Bad  practice  of  veterinary'  medicine  and  surgery,  hut  like- 
'  wiae  in  the  common  buainesa  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  farriery.  Students  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  nomiaation 
or  with  the  consent  (^  one  of  the  great  officers  of  governmeDt,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
i«  about  Glleen  pounda,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year;  the  instruction  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  the  pmreoaon  being  supported  by  the  goverameDt. 

The  eatablishment  presenta  several  hospitals  or  apartments  for  sick 
horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  There  are  means  for  controlling  and  regula- 
ting, aa  far  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  room^  and  for  {Rvduciog 
a  coo^dete  and  liealthy  ventilation.  There  are  stables  where  tha 
palieats  may  be  kept  entirely  alone,  when  the  case  requires  \\;  and 
there  are  preparatktoa  for  giving  them,  as  high  as  their  bodies,  a  warm 
bath,  which,  ia  cases  of  diauaed  limba  M- joints,  may  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  large  eoUege  with  dormitories  and  dimng4oainB  for  the 
•todents;  liouses  for  the  professors  within  the  incloaure;  lowoa  for 
(qperationa  npon  animala,  and  fitr  anatomical  diaaectioos;  a  room  with  a 
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s  kboralory  for  a  oourae  or  ehsmwal  leetarae ;  a  pubib  leetaira 
room  or  theater;  and  an  exteosire  Buitherji,  with  Mveral  taigm  fitted 
np  in  the  bett  goraible  manner.  There  are  likewise,  ■everal  staoda, 
eoutrived  with  aome  ingenuity,  for  confining  the  feet  oT  horaea,  that 
Rtndeoia  may  make  with  aecarity  their  Srat  attempta  at  aboeing,  or  in 
which  the  limb,  after  it  faoa  been  aeparated  fnim  ill  lawTui  owner,  may 
be  placed  Ibr  the  purpoae  of  enuninBtiea  and  esperimenL 

An  exteoBive  laita  of  apartOMiita  preaenta  an  adnaimble,  and,  indeed, 
an  exlraordioaiy  noM^ni  bo4h  of  Datnrnl  and  artificial  anatomical  pra- 
paratiera,  exhibiting  the  natoral  and  haalihy  stale  ofthe  animal  comU^ 
IntioD ;  and,  likewise,  lamarkable  examj^ea  of  diseased  parts.  The 
perfect  exaniplea  of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  hoiae,  the  cow,  the  iheep,  the 
hog,  and  the  dog;  in  which  the  ronocubu'  integuments,  the  nerves,  the 
blood-reasela,  and,  indeed,  all  the  part*,  are  separated  and  preserved, 
and  exhibited,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  aa  eminent  veterinary  aur- 
geon  and  artist  now  deceoaed,  who  occupied  the  aoatomical  chair  of  the 
LiBtitution,  exhibited  wonderftil  ingenuity  in  their  dlaeeeU'on  and  pre- 
servation, and  |ff«sent  an  interealing  and  uweful  study,  not  to  the  med- 
ical Btudenta  only,  but  to  the  moat  ordinary  aa  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosophical  obBerver.  I  have  eeen  no  exhibilioa  of  the  kind  of  to 
remarkable  a  character. 

The  numerouB  examplea  of  diseased  affections,  preserved,  aa  far  aa 
possible,  in  their  natural  staoe.  atrong^y  attract  observation,  and  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  our  humanity  in  aliowiDg  how  much  lliete  poor 
animals,  who  minister  so  essentially  to  our  service  and  pleasures,  must 
■ufier  without  being  able  to  acquaint  ua  with  their  sofierings;  and  how 
oflen  they  are  probably  compelled  to  do  duty,  and  driven  to  the  hardest 
services  by  the  whip  or  the  spur,  in  circumstances  in  which  a  human 
being  would  not  be  able  (o  stand  up.  A  great  number  of  calculi  or 
stones,  taken  from  the  bladdera  of  horses  alW  death,  are  exhibited,  of  a 
large  sise,  and,  in  aome  instances,  of  a  very  rou^  exterior,  which  must 
have  excessively  irritated  and  pained  the  sensitive  porta  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  It  is  scarcely  possible  lo  overrate  the  suffering 
which  the  poor  animal  moat  have  endured  under  such  an  affliction. 

The  department  for  sick  doga,  containing  boxes  for  thoee  which  re- 
quire confinement,  and  cbaios  for  such  as  require  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  cooking  apparatna  and  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  their 
food,  was  epacioua,  w^-arranged,  end  contained  a  large  number  of 
patients.  Any  sick  animals  maybe  sent  (b  the  esiablishment,  and  their 
board  ia  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  cbargesj  twelve  sons  or  cents,  or 
aixpence  per  day  for  a  dog ;  and  filly  sous  or  cents,  or  twenty-five  pence, 
for  a  borae,  including  medicine,  advice,  and  attendance.  In  cases  of 
epidemics  or  murrain  prevailing  in  any  of  the  districts  of  France,  the 
best  Bltendance  and  advice  are  sent  from  these  soboola  to  aanat  in  the 
cure,  and  especially  lo  watch  the  eymptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  countries  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  and  where 
of  course  there  are  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  attended 
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npoD,  u  well  u  woggon-horaeB  for  carrying  ibe  mpplies,  the  importaMa 
of  Telerinary  aurgery  ia  vastly  increaaed ;  but  in  coiinlriM  where  no 
■tanding  amiiea  eziat,  Ifae  number  of  ttoran  kept  for  uae  or  pleuiira, 
aod  of  other  domeatic  aninwki  bean  &  mDoh  larger  proportioo  to  the 
nainber  of  huiDui  beinga  ttaan  we  ahouU  be  likely  to  infer  without  iiH 
quiiy ;  and  rendera  the  profaaaioD  highly  importaoL 

A  large  and  aelect  librvry  belooga  to  the  eatabliabment,  and  a  ganlea 
for  the  cultivatioa  <^  medieinal  planta,  aod  likewiae  of  the  graaae*  em- 
ployed in  agricultuTB.  A  farm  ii  likewiM  attached  to  the  place,  oa 
which  inatmotioD  ia  given  ta  pmctioal  agneultare,  and  munbera  of  vari- 
oua  hind*  of  ammala  are  kept  for  the  poipoae  of  breeding  the  beat,  and 
illuBtrating  the  efiecta  of  croaaing.  Some  aelecled  aoimali  of  domestic 
and  of  the  beat  fbreiga  breedi,  boraea,  bulla,  eom,  and  aheep,  are  kept 
for  thia  ipecial  objecL 

AoKi(nn.TtT»u.  BxioaM  Scsoua. 

Id  addition  to  the  apecial  dcIiooU  of  agriculture  and  the  aaaociated 
arts  aod  aciencea  above  described,  there  is  a  clasa  of  iDatituiions  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  which  are  inatruoHnlal  in  diSuaing  a 
large  aroouot  of  practical  inatruction  in  farm  and  garden  indualry,  while 
they  are  accomiJialuDg  a  still  higher  purpose  in  cullivatiog  the  long 
neglected  or  abuaed  aoula  of  Ibur  pupila— we  refer  to  the  Refoim  Farm 
Sobools,  of  which  a  particular  account  win  be  given  further  on. 
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AoucmautAt.  Sobool  <t  Gkahd  Joaui. 

Tsi  Agricaltural  ashool  at  Oraad  Jodbd,  in  Brittany,  wu  Mtabiiihed 
in  1833,  by  M.  NeviMv,  who  faod  been  tRUDed  iD  thia  depctf  tmiint  of  «di>- 
cstioQ  in  the  Ronlle  Agricultural  Nbcxd.  In  1846  it  wsa  remodeled  bf 
the  government  and  placed  under  the  admioiatiation  of  the  aunirter  of 
agricultare< 

Soujm*  OF  SnrsT  im  Ltcmit. 

Mathtmatical  ScUnciti — Aritbrnetio,  Al^cbn,  Geometry,  MeehuiiiM,  Sar- 
i^riag,  IfTdini,  StanonMUy,  (m  Miring  •nlid  bodka,)  liimir  DrawiDs. 

Pkftital  ami  Nataml  Smcncm  ^— Phjaw,  UMeaielogy,  BliMral  Ouniiitay, 
MineralugT,  Geolonr,  Botaaj. 

TtckMltgieal  SeUnetM ; — Organio  Cboniiitry,  or  Agrionltani]  Teahtvioav. 
Agiioaltnre,  AitorioaltoTC,  BylmvltDTe,  Vetabuvy  Art, 


AvruoT  iw  TSB  OMiaK  Ml  LioniBn  on  Gunau,  AoBiooiAvaa. 

AgrieutturalFsmuiftiiR,  (TerralD,)— 1.  SstI  .■— Comtitoait  ElemeDta^  Claid- 
DMtian  of  the  Fonnatkin :  Argillaoeoia,  ^ioeooi,  ind  peaty  nils :  Phyacal  pn>- 
perlie*  :  Caiues  wbioli  modiry  tbete  properdei :  biBaeiioe  of  loil  m  TegetalioD. 

9.  Sah  Sail : — Snb  »il  tcliTe:  Snb  k41  Inert :  Infinence  of  sab  aoit  on  the  sail 
and  (m  the  life  of  plaDta. 

AgricMttnTMl  Otegroplu/f — AMNnonia  ritaalioa  of  Tnatat:  Mnmtaiwi 
VaUtgi,  Plaint,  Bictrt. 

Agriailtural  Fki/iitt  1 — AtHMapherio  Air:  Cdorfa:  Light:  Darkiua. 

J^irieaUtiral  MftMrvlofy ,— Wiodi :  Fop:  Daw:  B^:  Whila  fVnt: 
E>ost  with  loe  :  Snov :  Hail. 

CUmmi»legji  i — InSoenoe  of  CSinate  :  CEmata  of  I^wiM :  Begioni. 

FtrliHration  : — ConsdentioDi  prelimioary  :  Peoaudity  uid  Fertility. 

1.  Improvtmntt : — Clay:  Kooki:  Saad  i  Blatea:  Iayb:  PUm^agi  ;  Injga- 
lioiw ;  Dltohing  :  Plougtung :  Marement  of  the  mb  mil :  Colmaiagt. 

3.  iSliKiiIaiil* .— Stimalant*  of  Miiieral  Oriein:  Lhne :  Marl:  Cakareooa 
■arth:  BrokeaabeDa:  Sea  and:  IheWlutiDg;  SbdlGih:  FlaMar:  P^Aabea: 
Bnlphate  of  Iran  :  Salti  of  Potash .-  ofSoda:  of  Ammooi*. 

Slimu^iiiid  of  YtgttabU  Origin  .-—Soot :  Aahea  :  limbed  Adiea. 

3.  Manura : — Animal  MBanrea :  Eioremeota :  Urine;  I^gtona'  Dung: 
Ouano :  Bxcrement  ol  Animala ;  Mnaoola)'  Fleah :  Blood :  £!•£ :  Fat :  <M : 
Woolen  oiolh:  Horn:  Bona  hair :  Hnmanbar:  Feathcn. 


Animal  Manuru  Mtatralittd  .• — Animal  abarooal :  Bone. 

V*gttabU  ManarEt : — Green  ocopa  plooghed  in.  Manure  and  Aqnalio  planta  ; 
Turf:  poor  VegotaUea :  CNl  Cake:  Tan i  Meah:  palpy  mattera:  Leeirea: 
Btnbble. 

Zitf  Did  Ifaiiarf  ■  .■ — TTrine  of  the  Domeafio  Animali  :  nemiili  Mannrea  :  Urina 
Water  from  Ptcaianta. 

CampQunJ  WoaarM .■— Mannra  of  Janffiwt  and  lone:  Comport:  BUme  of 
Panda  :  River  Mud  :  Marine  Mnd. 

Breatiag  «}i  lit  Siril  .—1.  Work  Animab  i  Catde :  Hcnea :  Con :  Mole* : 
:  Raoe:  Age:  Mode  of  taeUing :  Length  of  working ;  TVntment:  Neoea- 


3.  /MtnuMBtf  .-^Ftoogh  with  or  withoot  fiire  wheda :  Barrow :  Soarifioa- 
ton:  Bidteta:  Inatamoenta  for  aeoond  dreuig  :  Weedeia  :  Exttrfolari .-  Neo- 
«Mary  pmportioD. 

3.  TUtogt  .■— Ttieoty  and  Praotloe :  Soil :  Temperalnre :  TUt  'Hllaae :  Eirt 
m^  in  rowi :  Flat  'mage  in  ridgca :  lUlage  by  digging  and  hj  grabbtiig. 
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t.  Mttkai*»f  menng  tkt  carti  .■— Hnrowing :  RgHiiig;  Saocod  noaf^iingi 
Bnttaget. 

5.  Clforing  Lani.-—nnaa:  Wood*:  PeUjrUndi;  Cleving  by  the  hind: 
bfttMnon^:  Unang;  DcatJnatioD  rf th*  gronod. 

Drandaj: .— AnUe  I^nd:  MonMa:  Pooda:  NUnnuid  dotf nMkn  cf  A* 
mU. 

Inigalimif — Theory  and  Pnotioe:  by  lufiltrttiim :  Renewal  of  ths  Water; 
FUnektt  BtmUet. 

Qnanlity  afwatti  by  ths  lore,  and  aoaording  to  the  nature  at  the  waL  Valna 
of  tbe  bottotm  irrigBled  and  not  irrigated.  Moda  of  waAaag  iheaa  almeat  iirt- 
gated.    Fertilitr  and  Talne  gf  the  prodncta. 

Ftnett  .—Walk :  Ditehta :  Eedgea,  living  or  dead. 

Soming  ; — lleary  and  praolioe:  Scming  inlinea:  at  randmn  ;  adaotion,  r»- 
Mwal,  dcBMiDg,  and  praparstkai  «f  tha  aeeda:  Bv^ng  tbam  by  llw  bwrow  : 
by  the  pkiugli. 

Meliad  e/   Tnatnunt  .•— Wee> 
iMTca  :  (£^iUaf  <  :)  BringiDg  in 

Harvtttuig,    Otneral  Caiuidtratimu, 

I .  Hanttting  af  Foddtr  t — InatmnKnta  and  Machinea ;  Moiring :  Hay  mtk- 
ing'.  GHndatoDca. 

9.  Mantttmg  •/  Oraia :— ItiMmMala  and  Ua>AlliMa:  Umrkigi  Bea^: 
Tbroahmg:  Liagt. 

3.  Harvtrtmg  of  BooU  ! — Foiling  up  by  the  hand  :  hy  the  plough  :  TTncover- 
Ing!  Cleaning. 

Stltetian  i^  ti»  rutliait  af  prepariag  tlu  SoiU  ; — Aooording  to  atmc^harie 
dManntsneea  :  Nature  of  the  E!<il :  ita  ooadition  ;  ila  deatination. 

DUlritutien  of  I^Mt  iy  Jietalwn .' — Ncnnal  ooodilioiu  ;  Eioeplional  aon- 

JZuroI  jlrcAifwfitre. 

MstaiaU; — SiHeeooa,  oakareooa  and  ai^llaoeooa  rooki:  Fat,  meagre,  and 
hjdranlie  Lime:  Sanda  :  Hoitar;  Cetntnti :  PsnolaDa:  Flaaler  :  Wood:  Iroai 
FUTing  Brick  :  Roofing  Slate  :  Illea  :  Lead :  Ziao  :  Leather :  Bopea. 

"Wirka  i — Foondatioiu  :  Terradng  :  Piopertiea  of  Earth*. 

Maaetini: — Fonndatian  Walk :  UlgfaWalk:  fiiriappart:  for  inoloaara:  Flw> 


— Haaonry:  CkrpenliT. 


Animal  vr»4mcU ; — Dahy :  Cbetae  hooae. 

VtgttMapndaela.—Bana:  Graiuuiea:  Wineodlan:  Cdhiai  Cora  paii 


„'<.- — Damming  up:  IVenching:  Ceapoo);  Maehinei  for  drainage. 

BmU.—SM:  Bk>pe:  Ontline;  Lading:  AUltfitb:  Support;  B^dgta; 
Batimate  of  ExoaTatton  and  BmbankmenL 

OrBup  af  Eiijicn  eompaaing  a  Farmittg  BttahUfkmtKt  i — Relation  to  tb* 
fartOiq^  cf  the  BOil  and  tlie  mllare  and  eitfltit  of  the  &rm. 


..ogic 


AOBICULTUBAL  SCHOOL 


Tbd  b«it  agTienltural  school  in  Fnnee  ia  oituated  ftt  Orignoa,  about 
tweaty  milea  from  Paria.  It  coDsists  of  an  estate  of  about  1200  acrea 
WongJDg  to  the  French  GovenuDent,  which  ia  rented  for  a  term  of  Forty 
yeare  to  a  aociety  of  gentlemen  intereated  in  agriculture,  who  have  the 
maoagemeot  of  ihe  inBtitutioo,  and  who  aubscribed  300,000  franca,  or 
about  60,000  dollan  for  coudactiDg  it.  The  government  ia  repreaent^ 
in  the  board  ofntanagement  The  conree  of  iuatnietion  embraoea  both 
the  BcicDCe  and  the  practice  of  agricultore,  and  ia  designed  for  a  clasa 
of  atudents,  who  depend  upon  their  own  exertion*  for  a  livelihood,  axti 
expecially  for  thoae  penona  who  manage  the  estates  of  large  propria- 
Inra,  who  in  Elngtand  or  Scotland  are  called  bailiffs,  or  stewards,  and  in 
France,  agricultural  engineers.  The  follawing  is  abridged  from 
Colman'a  >*  European  AgricuUure  and  Rvral  Ectmomy." 

ThstennofmideDas  at  GrigMB  fa  find  at  two  j«an ;  btrt  ths  p>i|h1  nm^na 
three  mrathi  after  his  stiidies  are  oomplatad,  in  oader  to  dignt  and  dnw  up  the 
entire  management  at  an  eMate,  and  daanibe  Ma  delaila  in  every  department. 

The  attidtinti  are  divided  into  daaK*  danomiDatai  intmiali  sad  extonala,  or 
rerident  uid  nm-rcBdaiL    Ttts  hnam  reiida  satiMly  in  tiM  howe,  whaie  th^ 


ioitnMoa.    Hiia  arruigeiDeiit  ia  patiioolariy  di 

Botii  obaea  are  equally  nlqeat  to  " 

tk»:  and  are  alilifl  eogaged  in  Qm same  wonu ana  miniTia 

Inere  sre  leotnrea  every  d^  in  the  week.  At  the  eooineiMeiDenl  of  eaoli 
leotore,  the  prafeaaor  exanunea  the  popila  on  the  aolqeet  at  Ute  laeoeding  leo- 
tnrei  and  ttimr  are  reqiUred  «Aen  tot^e  notea,aDd  prewmt  awrittai  report  (^ 
the  leotore.  Bcaidea  the  invfeanra,  there  are  two  nnniton,  who  have  been 
edoeated  at  the  aekoo],  who  labor  with  the  pi^iila  in  tiie  fieUi.  They  are  ex- 
pected, and  it  ia  their  duty,  to  qneitkiD  the  pqpili  au  the  aubjeeta  which  have 
t>een  treated  in  the  lectnra  (  to  ibow  their  appUcattoa  {  to  iUnatrala  what  may 
hare  been  obMore ;  and,  in  ahort,  to  have  nothing  sieiplained  which  u  ''  " 
to  mnnnderstaading  or  error.  There  are  tvo  pnUio  a 
which  the  aabcriora  are  antgeoled  to  a  rigoroua  qaiatic  .„  . 
been  tanght.  Ii;  at  the  end  of  two  yeaia,  their  ecodnat  ha*  been  approved,  and 
their  eiaininaticn  ia  met  aneeeaafiilly,  they  reowve  a  diploaia  troai  Una 
iutitation. 

They  ore  not  only  empkyed  ia  Ae  ganenl  work  <f  the  iaim,  bat  partioolar 
portions  of  land  an  asagned  to  individnala,  wMoh  they  manage  aa  Ihcv  picaao, 
and  onltivate  with  their  own  handa  ;  they  |^  the  not  and  eiqupaca  of  mannre 
and  loam,  and  reoeive  the  prodnet  or  its  nine  Aem  the  inititoliao.  Certain  of 
them  are  appointed  in  turn  to  take  core  of  the  difiarent  dspartmenta  d  the  tuta 
fcr  a  lenoth  of  time — audi  aa  the  hog  ataUiahaimit,  the  abeep  otahUdunent,  the 
eatlle,  the  bom  ■<  ■  •  .....  ™  .  .-.  .  .  .  > 
pnutioe,  which 


pn 
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■hnplwrda,  oow-bards,  Ao.,  tnea  fonisn  cooslrin;  ■■,  fbr  eMaipls,  front 
Belgium  and  SwiBarland,  thst  Ibey  may  m  thii  way  beorane  fcquainlod  with  tha 
beat  praotioea  in  tbon  oonntrin. 

The  tune  ii  Ihui  diTided  and  tmngBi  among  diem : — tile;  riae  at  Ibnr  o'doiA 
in  mnuoer,  and  at  half-psat  fixir  in  wialcr.  They^  immediately  into  the  atablaa 
to  aaaiat  in  the  feeding,  deanina,  and  hamVaaiTifl  of  the  leama,  and  tha 
general  care  of  the  lite  atook,  aoooi^ing  to  their  reapeetiTe  aangnmenta.  At  haif- 
ptat  fire  they  take  ft  light  break&at ;  at  ux  o'clock  they  go  into  the  halla  oT  itndy, 
■nd  here  they  remain  nntil  eleren  o'ekxik  ;  at  half-pait  six  th^  atlend  a  lectare, 
or  coana  of  inatmation,  whioh  oocDpia  them  until  ewbt  o'olock  ;  at  half-peat 
eight  they  are  oncapied  in  reading  or  in  making  Dotea  of  the  Iectnr««  which  ^ey 
haTO  heard,  and  the  ntoniton  before  qxiken  of  are  preaeot  to  render  them  any 
aBHatanoe  required  ;  at  half-paat  nine  o'clock  there  ia  another  lecture  or  cooraa 
<if  Inatmotim  (br  bcth  aeotion^  which  oocnpiea  them  nntil  eleien,  when  they  lake 
their  aeeond  or  prinaipal  breakEut.  From  noon  until  five  o^cloek,  the  pnpik  are 
occupied  in  labor  or  practical  opentiona.  lite  pnrfevDis,  fhmi  time  to  time,  take 
k  section,  and  employ  them  in  land-aarTering,  in  drawing  plana,  and  in  leTelinf^ ; 
olhen  are  occnptad  in  mineralogiea]  or  in  botaniael  eionnioiM,  or  in  iuapecliDg 
the  management  of  fiiKat  landa;  othera  are  oecn^ed  by  their  teacher  in  the 
iractica]  management  of  limning  Implranenta,  in  the  management  of  teama  in  the 

"in  aowing,  and  other  genual  operationa  of  hBabandry,  in  a  field  derotad  to 
parpaaeag  and  a  aaotion,  to  tha  nnmbar  of  twehe,  are  ever;  digr  employMl 
a  direct  labota  of  the  fiirm,  ■      ■      ■  ■        .-     -       .  .       • 

Hey  work  in  company  iritb  the  b( 
their  modea  of  eieonting  thdr  work.  They  are  raqnired  to  be  attentive  to  every 
operatioa  that  la  perftmned ;  and  to  preaent  ft  fbll  repiHt  of  each  day'i  woik  to 
the  direotor-genwal. 

At  half-paat  five  in  winter,  and  at  aii  in  aommer,  they  take  theu:  dinner.  At 
■even  o'cloiiik  in  the  evening  (hey  go  again  into  the  halla  cJ  atodj.  From  aeven 
to  half-paat  eight  o'clock  thwe  ia  another  ootine  of  inatmation,  or  a  repetitioD  of 
what  they  have  had  before.  Until  nine  o'clock  Ihey  are  OMnpied  in  lieit 
jonmala,  or  in  making  notea  of  their  leotnre*.  At  nine  o'dock  the  aleeping 
lOMoa  are  lighted,  and  they  retire  fir  the  ui^t. 

There  are  aeveral  dialiiiot  prcAaaonhipa.  The  JVofeaaor  of  Praotical  Agricui- 
tnre  sivei  two  ooonea ;  the  one  written,  the  other  oral ;  and,  like  the  lectare 
of  B  «inicalpfi](i!«OT  at  the  bed-aide,  it  iagjven  bIhcBdda.  Thia  proAvaor  irn- 
dentanda  not  coly  bow  a  thing  d)oald  be  dtaie,  hot  bow  to  do  St ;  and  ha  can 
pnt  hia  hand  to  eveir  ftnm  of  agrionltnral  labor,  anch  aa  jdooghing,  harrowing, ' 
aowing,  managing  the  t«ama,  feeding  the  animala,  handling  £very  iutnuocnt 
of  agnaaltaire,^ying,  aelliBg,  ica.  In  the  worda  of  hii  commiHion,  his  object  ia 
at  the  Mme  time  to  form  the  eye  and  the  hand  ;  la  tesoh  bii  pupil  how  to  learn  ; 
lo  ctmunaid,  to  direct,  and  to  eieoote.  To  thia  end  it  waa  neccamry  to  fonn  a 
oomplde  agriciiHiiTal  oq;«nrBti<ai  tor  i^actice,  independent  of  the  «xereiaea 
•tta^ied  to  the  departmentt  of  the  rther  profeaKna. 
The  &rm  ia  oomposed  of 
"      "   "     i,aboiit  . 


Amble  land,  a 

Land  In  wood  and  plantationa  . 


Osrdena,  incind 

fhtit  gardes, 

tiona,  oders,  and  n 
Pond*  and  water-connea 
Roadi  and  landa  in  pastnTA 
Ooonpied  by  buildings     . 
The  animala  on  the  ftrm  inolnde 
Animala  of  dran^it  or  labor  of  diSn 

fcinda 

Oien  for  htting      .... 
Cows  of  diSbnot  ages  and   MOe«,  I 

Sheep,  embraaing  the  difibrent  kinda 
Swine  eatabUshmeat 
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'nen  araHkeirinan  Qte  cMaUMuaent  woriahqw  or  nanvhrtomm,  if  ■>  thqr 
nuf  be  csUsd, — 

ir  the  making  of  igrionltDral  in 
threahing-boiBe  aiid  machine  \ 
dairy  room  fi>r  the  msnnbetor 

A  magnaoerie,  or  «tsbliihmeiit  for  alk-miniB ) 

A  ■tercomy  mt  the  mamAettire  of  oompoK  mannrei. 

To  all  theae  Tarkm  depoMmenta  the  attenlioit  of  the  rtodenta  ia  oIomI;  e«Dedf 
«Dd  they  ore  reqnired  to  take  some  part  in  tbe  laban  oonnected  with  thein. 

Beaidea  the  Gvm  twlon^ng  to  the  eatahlidiioeiit,  then  ia  ■  field  of  one  hnndred 
•crea  devoted  eieln«vcly  to  the  pniKla,  and  praidpally  to  tbe  onltnre  of  planta 
not  grown  on  the  bnn.  Here  they  moite  eiperimeota  in  difierent  prajAraliona 
of  the  a^l,  And  with  diSbrent  manurea. 

Every  week  two  achoUra,  oae  of  the  MOuud  and  oil»  of  the  Ant  year,  are 
appointed  to  attend  portionUrty  Ui  the  general  oonditJMi  of  the  fium.  Tlteir 
biulneaa  ia  to  examine  oonatantly  the  <r)wU  eatal>liahment ;  the  woAa  tb»t  tM 
going  on  in  every  deportment :  to  look  after  tbe  wooda  and  the  plantatiooa ;  the 
gordena ;  the  bona ;  the  bttmg  cattle  ;  the  ddry ;  tbe  aheep-Jbld  ;  the  awine  ; 
and  the  boapital ;  and  to  atlatid  to  the  oorreepmidenoe,  and  the  viailon.  Thia 
aerviee  Uiiti  a  fortnight,  uid  there  i*  a  obange  every  week,  taking  care  alwaya 
that  there  ihall  be  one  aohoUr  of  the  Bnt,  sod  one  of  the  aeoond  year  anociatHl. 
They  attend  to  all  the  bbora  on  Che  brm,  and  to  all  the  oonimiuiioationa  betweem 
tiie  principal  director  and  iiupector*,  and  the  laborer*.  In  the  vcterioaty  or 
hoapital  department  of  the  eatebltahment,  they  aaaiat  the  anrgeoD  in  all  hia  rinia 
and  operations )  take  notes  of  hia  praoriptioiu ;  make  up  and  attend  to  th« 
adminiitrBliop  of  hi*  medieinea  ;  and  obaerve  pwtionlarly  the  lanitsry  condition 
of  the  nobka  and  biiildinge,  where  the  live  itock,  aick  or  well,  are  kept. 

On  Saturday  evening,  each  Kboliir,  to  whom  thia  da^  baa  been  oioigncd, 
nakea  lo  bis  fellow-pnpns  a  fall  verini  report  of  what  baa  been  done.  Tha 
report  ia  trsnacribed  into  a  journal  dengned  Ah'  that  pnrpoaa ;  and  thut  a 
eontinned  history  of  the  entire  managtunent  of  the  farm  ia  kept  op.  The  wliola 
achoo!  ia  divided  into  icctioa*  or  nlnmra  of  twelve  eaiA :  M  of  two  and  aix  of  one 
jear'a  alanding;  and  theae  aecticHiB  are  constaotty  nuder  the  direction  of  the 
Profeaaor  d  Practical  Agricnltore. 

Aa  the  establiibment  at  Orlgnon  may  be  conoidered  a  model  agricnltand 
eatabruibnient,  it  ma*  be  tnefid  to  go  more  brio  detdl  in  regard  to  the  oonrae  of 
bMmctian  pnnned  here. 

Once  8  we^  tilere  ia  an  eieraiae,  whioh  embraoea  every  tlung  relating  to  tha 
manageraent  of  the  teania  and  the  implementa. 

Fint,  far  examine,  )a  tbe  difierent  modea  of  exeonting  any  work,  and  ining  tha 
ntenaib  employed.  He  haraeoi,  the  oollor,  tha  traoea,  and  how  attaohed,  the 
(hafl-horse  or  the  enttle  attached  to  the  load,  and  the  adjnatmcnt  of  the  load 
to  their  baoka ;  the  yoke,  tha  aingle  yidie,  the  ramble  yoke  )  the  pack-aaddle  ;  tbe 
bartieaaing  of  a  ■addle-borae  ;  the  tnm  tor  ploughing ;  the  team  for  borrowing ; 
the  teom  for  drawing  load* ;  the  team  for  wogooa,  and  for  carnagai  with  all 
their  ai^artenaneea  ^  every  one  of  these  matlera  ia  to  be  pracLically  nnderelood, 
aa  well  a*  the  whole  management  of  the  team  in  action. 

Id  ploughing,  the  taming  the  furrow,  it*  inclination,  its  breadth  and  depth* ; 
the  laying  out  of  Geldi ;  the  management  of  lari;^  and  imall  lielda  ;  how  to  mofca 
the  firat  hiTow,  and  fioiah  the  loM  furrow  ;  to  lof  the  lutd  flat,  to  break  it  up  in 
olod*  ;  to  plough  it  at  a  certain  angle,  to  lay  the  land  in  carved  fnrrowa :  tlicae 
are  all  conaidered,  and  moke  part  of  the  inatniotiOD  given.  Ilie  preparation, 
eqaipment,  and  n*e  of  every  ogriuultoral  implement — aneh  oi  ploughs,  harrowa, 
rdiere,  acarilien,  ciiltivaton,  sowing  maohines,  trenching  machine*  ^  the  practice 
of  aowiog,  the  difierent  mode*  of  sowing,  whether  broadcast,  by  dibble,  or  in 
drills;  the  application  of  manure  both  aa  to  time,  mode,  quantity,  and  intiparatioll, 
and  the  compoating  of  mamirea,  are  mattera  of  inquiry  and  practios. 

The  cutting  of  graaae*  ;  tbe  making  of  hny,  and  the  eonstniotian  of  ataeka  j  the 
barvcatiog  of  gniii,  by  Uie  scyUie  or  by  the  sickle ;  appendages  to  tbe  acythe, 
called  commonlythecradle  ;  and  the  grinding  of  acythe*  ;  the  making  of  aheavea, 
and  of  ahocki,  or  stacks  ;  and  the  loading  mid  tha  stowing  away  n  groin,  tra 
mailer*  to  be  understood. 
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A  pnothat  aUmrtian  !■  r*qnit«d  lo  enr;  farm  of  MfriM  oa  tb*  bnn  g  in  dw 
cow-homo;  the  hor*e-»tabl« ;  thefWing-italU;  the.ahMp-ftild;  ibe  itjca  ;  ttM 
poDltiy-yaM ;  ihe  ihrahiDg-floor ;  Ibe  (Icroonry ;  and  tike  ■vm-booMa  tcr 
tbe  produce  of  the  ferm  of  eTciy  demiption.  ^e  dclka  in  Ifan  cwa  Mnbraoa 
not  merd;  ihe  obwrrBtiaD  of  how  thew  tbingi  are  doiM,  but  the  aataal  doing 
of  ihem  until  an  eipertncn  h  aoqniNKl. 

Leayiog  tho  practJcal  dqiartmcnt  ira  oome  now  ta  the  oonrM  of  atadica  to  ba 


Elnt,  ha  ii  Teqnired  to  pmaDt  an  tmaj  apon  aoDM  anbjeat  aangncd  to  him, 
that  hia  knowledge  of  the  Frenoh  language  and  gnmmar  may  be  oc^^aiiiHl. 

It  la  aeeoaarj,  neit,  that  he  ahorid  b«  wdl  grounded  in  the  foar  great  mica 
of  aiilhinetio ;  in  ftadimia,  TtUgar  and  deohnal ;  in  thaeilnetioaorUMioota;  in 
the  ralsi  of  proportion  and  ]m>gnarioB ;  and  in  the  ayilani  of  meaanrea  adopted  in 
FnDoe. 

In  geometry,  be  matt  be  « 
Unaa  and  einna,  aitd  ^leir  n 
ment  ot  idane  anrbew. 

Id  nataralphikNopb;, be  mivtnndentand  the  general  propertieaitfbodjea;  and 
be  aoqaainled  with  the  naea  ot  the  barometv  asd  tboTnometer. 

Caodidatsi  (iir  admuBon  most  brinfc  with  them  oeitiBcalea  at  good  chwaelcr 
and  manaen,  and  innsl  be  at  leart  eigbteen  yean  M.  Tbey  are  ri^dly  held  to 
an  aUendance  upon  all  the  ootmea  of  inatraMiaa  at  the  inatitation  )  aiid  hare  leave 
oTabanrae  only  on  the  appliuation  of  their  pareBta  or  guardtaaa. 

Hie  Btndiei  of  the  fint  yoir  are  begnn  wi^  a  ooom  of  malhwnatiga.  Gemne- 
try  and  trigonometry  are  made  n  partionlar  aalqeot  of  attenlMHi ;  Rnbcadng  the 
Btndy  of  itra^htlinea,  and  drcuhv  or  earred  linea  ontbe  aamepkang  ttiead- 
Dieaanremenl  of  aniCuaai  the  taa  e(  tb«  comp«a;  tbareoor^i^  of  moanra- 
tnenla ;  the  delineation  of  meaanramenb ;  the  lUrteyiDg  of  .open  Gelda,  of  wooda, 
of  maraha,  of  ponds  or  lahea ;  eompariaon  of  anmont  land  meaanrea  with  thoae  in 
preaent  tm ;  the  t»e  of  the  aqnare,  the  ehain,  and  the  eompaa ;  the  oleTation 
of  plana;   the  ooiutniction  of    aoalea,  and  the  ordinary  diTJaoDa  irf  landed 

The  Bttidy  of  varnaa jdana  In  any  fbrm  )  aoUd  meaanre;  ecxiia  uotiaDB,  th^ 

K'neipal  propertia,  and  th^  praotical  applica^on ;  the  theory  and  praotjce  of 
eling ;  the  method  of  prtjeoliaDa  and  thdr  appllcstion',  oobio  Diearars  of 
diRbreot  aolida,  of  hewn  atanea,  of  rough  etonea  ;  the  meaaurement  of  looae  or 
brokea  atones,  of  sand,  of  hmdi  eiCSTSted,  of  ground  filled  in,  of  atacka,  and 
of  heepa  of  manure;  the  cubic  meaanre  of  tree*  itanding,  aud  of  felled  trees, 
of  beaiTu,  and  ererj  kind  of  carpenler'a  work,  of  firevraod,  of  walls,  arches,  and 
ditchea  or  dikea ;  the  aaoertaioiDg  of  the  «specity  of  carriages,  wagona,  oarti, 
wbecl-bomiwi,  palli,  troughs,  barrEli  and  casks,  bsana  or  pooda,  and  difitrent 
Tcseelg  in  use,  and  of  granaries  and  bams,  and  the  determinotioij  of  the  wdghta 
of  bodies.  To  all  diis  ia  added  a  full  oonnn  of  trigonometry.  They  are  accnalomed 
likcwino  to  the  fomiliar  use  of  the  aoale,  of  the  aqnare,  of  the  oompaai,  and  of  iba 
composses  for  delineation,  and  art  often  ocoupied  in  aoperficial,  and  in  prefik 
draiviDg. 

Tlie  nei»  oonrae  of  inatmctian  emBraces  einbankmeab,  Ibe  ft»ce  of  eartha  and 
liquids,  or  (hdr  prcesure,  at  rest  or  !d  motion. 

The  materiala  employed  in  nuaonrv  ;  lh«r  m 
embracing  stones,  bricks,  Cme,  aand,  mcMan, 
Tariouf  modn  of  building. 

The  laying  of  walh  l<ir  fbnndalionB ;  the  croctioii  of  wall* ;  the  lopporta 
re-iniiite  ;  and  the  oonstruoliofi  of  psasagei,  inckaurea,  and  arobea;  the  diS^mt 
kinds  of  woods,  their  abatdute  and  rekitive  stt-ength  ;  Ihar  duration,  and  the  modes 
of  preserring  them  ;  STny  kind  of  carpenter's  work  ;  the  oonstmotioa  of  floors, 
■Uurcssa,  Boaffi>ldings,  and  exterior  supports ;  die  construotioDS  of  TaA,  in 
limber,  with  thatch,  rnshn,  shingles,  tiles,  slalee,  lino,  or  bitumen  ;  the  paiinir 

of  niadt,  the  fijrmation  of  barn-floors,  with  ciny  or  com  

•tanoa  which  fono  a  hard  and  enduring  taifaoe,  are  st 
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the  other  implcmenta  of  Uie  tracio  {  and  in  tha  Tanou  ^>pUMtioD 
■tMJ,  oteopper,  lead,  aod  lino. 

Thej  an  iutnioted,  likewiw,  in  lb*  iMDiibotnK  and  om  of  leather  and  oord- 
an  J  apd  in  the  vAriooi  detaila  of  r*'"'fflg  "id  ^uiiig.  Tha  prioes  or  ooct  like- 
wwe  t<aa  tbeaedifieraiil^ooeMea,aK,iB(kr  (apraetuahle,  «Mert«Jaed;  Mid  tho 
Bodea  of  cMiinatiDg  mwh  work  ««  «t|4»iiied. 

lliaDeitooaneeiiibnM*  theslemaiiUof  nstnnlpliiloaophy ;  and  thii  incloda 
<ii>B'»'>t']'i  K^olosyi  ""^  mineralogT. 

;^lni.  the  gaueral  prcfteiiics  ofbodiw,  IbeJr  diriiilulJty,  eUitidiy,  and  porocilf 
or  abwrbeDl  powers ;  and  tha  apeoial  inflaenot  of  thia  Int  oirounMlaaco  upon  the 
oharaoler  of  an  arable  inl. 

Hm  SoOoviag  are  aU  •abjeota  of  atndf ;  bodiea  in  the  man ;  the  weight  of 
bodiea ;  DjeHi*  of  determining  the  densC;  of  budiea  and  their  ipeoiSo  graTily ;  the 
phyaioal  piopaliea  of  the  air  j  of  atnioqiherio  [rfaaore ;  and  of  the  oonatmation 
and  naa  of  the  barometer. 

The  atodf  of  hydrcatatioe  ;  the  presure  of  liquidi  in  timt  reaerToin,  and  againet 
dike*  and  ambankmeala  |  hydraoliea ;  capillar;  attnolion ;  the  use  oT  liptwiua  and 

The  itad;  of  heat  in  all  ita  vsiioiu  pbaoomeiM.  Its  ef&oli  opMi  aolid  aod  liquid 
bodice,  and  the  cban»  which  it  malua  io  thfii  oondition ;  the  pheaomena  of 
fusion,  ebulitioD,  and  er^ioratioa ;  of  vapon ;  of  the  hjrgromeler  or  nieaaarer 
of  HMiature,  and  the  nlili^  of  the  inainiiaeiit ;  the  oooduoting  power*  of  bodies  { 
«f  meiab  In  particiilar  i  of  free  or  radiating  beat  j  applicMioo  of  heat  to  furnaeca 
or  kilns ;  lam  of  oM  api^led  to  bo^ea ;  power  ol  emitting  and  of  absorbiag  iwld  i 
measure  of  heat ;  meaoa  of  determining  the  mean  temperatore  of  any  place ;  in- 
QoanM  of  heat  and  eold  upon  veftetatioo ;  meaoa  of  preaerring  certain  regetable* 
from  frost ;  ninstrn«tiaa  (od  nse  of  the  tbeniKimetw. 

Meteonjog]'.  Explioatioa  of  the  pheoMnena  of  dsw  i  of  white  frorts  {  ofolooda; 
of  rain  ;  of  >no«r ;  their  Tuiona  i""-*"*—  npoa  barrest,  sod  the  wlwde  subjevt  of 

Study  of  light.  IVoarees  of  IJf^t  in  spaee ;  laws  c^  its  n 
refraction  ;  BOIiotI  of  li^ht  upon  Tegetstion.  The  subjeat  of  r 
tion  of  light  g  tha  expliostion  of  the  rainbow,  and  other  phen 

Stud;  of  deotrici^.    Condoalon  of  eleotricit; ;  dis^bulioo  irf'  the  electrio  Suid 


dectridty  ;  ita  orjran ;  (ha  formation  of  ihiuidet  olauda  ; 
Tccelation;  of  lightniDS ;  oflhnoderi  ofhaiL 

Chemisir]'.    Simple  bodiea;  ooniponnd  bodies  ;  djfiermce  between  ci 
and  miilnni;   atomioal  attraotion ;   ooheaon  ^   affinity;    what  is  ialcoded  by 
ehemioal  agents.     BipUoatioo  of  the  ohemioal  nomencUtore,  and  of  chendcal 

The  study  of  simple  bodice.  OT  oxygen  ;  Its  propertiee ;  its  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  npon  animal  life.  T^trogen,  solpbnr,  chlorine,  carbon,  hydrogen  ;  their 
aotjoa  upon  legelable  and  sniimil  aubitanoea ;  their  uses  in  Teterinary  medicine, 
and  their  iaflueace  upon  T^;etatian. 

The  study  of  compound  sabetanees.  Chemistry  H  applied  ta  tit  and  water ; 
their  ioiportonoe  in  asrioultore  ;  their  InBnenoe  i^ion  the  aotion  and  lile  of  [4ants 
and  animals ;  the  acids, — the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  oarbonio,  the  chlorio ;  tha 
otkalies, — lime,  soda,  potaaoam,  anunoDia ;  ihdr  applioatko  in  rariaua  forms.  The 
salts  in  cbemislry,  «ad  thnr  Tarions  applicsliaiis  and  DMa ;  th«t  importance  as 
oonsdtaent  parts  of  the  soil,  or  ah  improrementa. 

The  subjeot  of  marls  and  of  earths,  and  of  Taiiou*  aubstancca  deemed  brorable 
to  Tcgetation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Froftasor  of  Chemistry,  the  stodents 
are  taofiht  to  make  analysca  of  different  soils  and  marls. 

To  this  is  added  a  oonrss  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  His  embrscea  the 
general  propertiea  of  mioersls  ;  the  phyHoal,  chemical,  and  meohauical  chuacler 
of  mineral  subManon  the  most  comman. 

Tlieatudy  cf  ths  distiactive  propM^es  and  Btna^n  of  thoee  mineral  subetanoea 
which  are  most  eiteuded  over  (he  globe,  and  whioh  are  the  moat  in  ,  use ;  soeh, 
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MpcdtHf,  M  tho  earboDBte  of  Ibne;  oomiHcfaeitding  Honas  fbr  bnUng,  fir^ 
making  <£  nadi  and  walk,  linw-atono,  marble*,  mlpbato  of  Gme,  or  ptaaler  of 
Faria ;  and  all  the  Tarietj'  of  mineral  ■ubalaiiow  ordinarilj  band,  and  of  oae  In 


e  of  Geology  (bOowa  Ala,  embrasing  all  (be  leading  ftatsrei  of  the 
aneaoe,  wiih  a  apeidal  ntatuoa  to  alt  aidiatanoea  or  ooudilioDa  of  the  aoJI  oon- 
DMtad  with  agriosltanl  inproveoient. 

In  thii  eaae,  the  prottmar  makea  freqnuit  eioaivaii*  with  the  pnpHi,  that  (be; 
may  beoome  fkmiliarly  aoquaintad  wilh  the  lobjecU  treated  of  in  ibe  leclamj  and 
•ee  them  in  their  proper  looalitiea ;  ao  that  the  great  truth*  of  geologioal  actence 
aay  be  illnatrated  by  direct  and  pem~~'   '    ~ 


n  horticulture,  or  gardening. 

Of  the  aoil ;  the  lurbee  and  the  aabaoil,  and  [Kxslioa]  oooaiderationa  teblJTe 
to  their  eultare  and  prodocta. 

Of  (he  elimata ;  the  temperature,  the  aspect  and  kioa]  eooditton  of  l]ie  land 
in  referenoe  to  the  prodncls  onltivUed;  the  amelioration  of  the  nil,  and  the 
anbetanoei  to  be  used  lor  that  object,  with  the  modes  cf  thdr  applicalion. 

The  TUioua  bortjcullara]  operatiotii,  and  impleoenM  emplojea  ;  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  eieoaled.  The  employment  of  water  in  inigation  ;  mode* 
of  indoiing  by  ditches  or  waHi ;  watla  for  the  training  of  treea  ;  trenisesandpalingt; 
and  of  protectionB  against  the  triod. 

The  differeot  modea  of  maltiplioation  ;  sowing,  cngnfling  by  oaUinga  and  by 
layers,  and  praotical  illustratioas  c€  these  different  prootisui.  Tie  eultare  ofseed- 
boiHng  or  grsin-prodncing  plants ;  the  ehnce  of  Ibem ;  thdr  planting  and 
management  \  the  barTesting  and  preserration  of  the  crop*. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  choioe  of  the  beat  esonlent 
Tegetsblcs  for  consumption  ;  the  narsery,  and  the  complete  maaagement  of  trees 
from  their  Rrst  planting ;  the  fruiC-gardea,  oonsidered  io  alT  its  details  ;  and  tha 
6ower-gBrden. 

The  genera]  ramlts  of  gardening ;  the  emfdoyment  of  hand,  or  apsde-labor ; 
the  care,  preservation,  and  oonsampllon  of  the  prodaots,  and  their  sale.  The 
gardens  at  Grignon  are  upon  a  aoale  sufRclent  to  supply  all  practical  demonstra- 

Ihe  neit  diriaion  embraoea  (be  botanioal  garden.  Here  (he  whole  acienoe  of 
botany  is  treated  in  its  principles,  and  tb^r  practical  ^plication.  The  stady  of 
Trgelshle  orgsniiation,  with  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing  systems  and  nomen- 
clature c^  botany,  and  the  elaasficatian  of  planta.  Vegetable  pbyNolngy,  in  all  its- 
branches,  and  vegetable  analomy  ;  comparison  of  |dants  in  (heir  native  and  culti- 
vated stales;  influence  of  cultivation  in  devdopng  and  improving  plants;  the 
propngation  of  plants  in  their  natutal  condition,  or  by  arti£da1  means  ;  the  subject 
of  rotalioti,  or  change  f^  craps. 

The  praotical  application  of  these  botanical  instmcdons ;  and  especiaDy  in  the 
examination  cf  plants  or  vegetables  which  may  be  hm^oI  in  sn  economical  view. 

Ihe  garden  of  the  establishment  embraces  what  i>  called  a  school  of  trees ; 
a  sohool  of  plants  lor  economical  and  ootnmcrcia]  purposes  ;  and  a  school  of  pluits 
for  common  ose.  These  sre  all  carefully  clasaed  and  djatingnished  by  tb«r  proper 
name*.  The  pupils  are  aocintomed  to  bo  led  into  the  garden*  by  the  profeaaor, 
that  his  instniolioits  may  be  fully  eiemplified  and  oonlirmed. 

The  next  branch  of  soicnco  taught  at  the  school  is  veterioary  sorgcty  and 
medidne.  This  embraoes  a  course  of  anatomy  and  animal  phiaiidi^.  It  com- 
prehends a  fuH  description  of  all  the  animal  organs  ;  and  demonitralions  are  given 
tnm  subjects,  destroyed  or  obtained  Ibr  that  purpose.  The  functiooa  of  the 
different  organs  are  hkewise  described  ;  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  oir- 
Cnlation,  ind  the  organs  connected  with  the  couUnuance  of  the  species. 

Every  part  of  the  anlmsl,  eitemsl  and  internal,  is  shown,  Ita  name  given,  its 
nsea  expl^ned  ;  Its  situatJon  in  relation  (o  the  other  organs ;  the  good  points,  the 
faults  or  defects  in  an  animal ;  the  peculiarities  of  di^«nt  raoes  of  aaimala,  with 
the  modes  of  discrimiDaling  among  them. 

The  choice  cf  animals  inteuded  for  different  serviocs, — as  in  horses  ibr  example, 
whether  for  the  saddle,  the  race,  the  chase,  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  W8(^,  or 
the  plough.  Neit.  the  treatment  of  (he  dieeases  of  animals;  the  tnedloines  m 
use;  their  preparation.  Mid  tbe  mode  of  applying  or  employing  them. 
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The  next  subject  of  Inatmctioo  embraces  b  eampUls  ajnenl  of  keeping  lann 
•cooutils  and  joarcal*,  with  tbe  variuiii  bouka  and  furnu  Decenary  to  overj 

Fram  thii  the  pnpll  praceedi  to  what  i*  called  rural  legialstioD,  embnmng  an 
tocODDt  of  all  tlic  lawg  which  aSeel  agriaultanl  property  or  conQorna. 

The  civil  rights  And  da  ties  of  a  French  cltJiea,  and  the  cooititutkin  of  France. 

Prupeny,  movable  or  immuvable,  or,  aa  denomi noted  with  tn,  penoud  and 
real;  of  the  diviaioaa  of  property;  of  itt  ue  and  iti  obligations. 

Ofcoimnoiu;  of  laws  relatiog  to  forests  ;  of  the  rights  of  fishing  in  rivera  j  and 
of  hunling. 

Tile  lawa  relating  to  rural  police  ;  to  public  health ;  to  pnblio  wonrity ;  to  <!0n- 
iBgcoDB  or  epidemie  diseases. 

The  righia  of  poaaige  of  men  or  animals  orer  the  land  d  another  ;  if  any,  and 
what. 

Of  crimen.  Theft  in  the  lielda ;  brmking  or  destruotion  of  the  hutrnmenta  of 
agricnlturo  ;  throwing  open  indcmrea:  deatraction  or  removal  of  bounds.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  cni|ia  by  walking  over  thnn ;  innudation  of  fielda  by  the  sIoppw[o 
cf  rtreams,  or  the  arectJcm  of  mills.  Injary  or  breaking  cf  publio  roads  awl 
Poisoniug,  killing,  or  grounding  animals. 
le  duties  of  oooncc;  mtglstrales ;  gnards  or  juaticee  irf  the  peace.    Of  courts 

Of  contracts,  general  and  spedRc.  Contnuts  of  asleand  prohibitory  oonditiona. 
Of  leasee  of  diSistenl  sorts.  Of  hinng  bibor  ;  of  iJie  obligations  of  masters  and 
■ervants.    Of  oorporations,  and  the  Isws  applicable  lu  agricultural  anoc'iatjans. 

Of  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  sxchange,  eommissiODB,  and  powers  uf  agency  and 
attorney  ;  insnrance  against  fire,  hail,  and  other  hazards.  Of  the  proof  at  obliga- 
lioiie;  written  proof ;  oral  leMiniony  ;  presumptiTS  evidence  ;  of  oaths.  Oflegol 
proceedings ;  i^  the  sriiure  of  property  real  or  personal,  and  of  bail. 

The  instmctioD  proceed*  nader  various  oonnKa,  and  I  have  lo  br  given  but  a 
Emited  aoaonnt  of  its  comprehenrivenen,  and  the  variety  of  subjeots  which  il 
embraoes. 

The  study  of  the  diStrent  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  maonres,  with  aH  th«>  applica- 
tions, and  the  jmproromaits  ^med  at,  tue  in  a  wide  field.  Under  the  head  of 
wA  there  are  the  argillaoeoas,  the  oaloareons,  the  rfUeeot*,  torf-lands,  beath-laiHla, 
teleanio  soils,  the  vartoos  nib^oila,  loam,  and  hnmns^ 

Under  the  head  of  maniiree,  come  ibc  excrements  of  animak,  all  lisoal  matlcr, 
pondreue,  nrine  ;  the  excrements  of  fiiwb ;  ^nano  ;  ooir  aniotaliste ;  the  refuse 
of  sugar  refineries  t  the  retiaa  (^  animals ;  oiJ-cakes ;  the  refuse  of  Dial  tings ; 
taoners'-bark  ;  bonee,  hair,  and  horn  ^  aqnatie  plants ;  green-dressings. 

The  application  likewise  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  lime,  plaster,  wood-aahes,  tnrf- 
aahes,  eont,  sail ;  ihe  waste  of  various  mann&ctures  ;  mud  and  street  dirt. 

The  pbn  Is  cultivated  for  bread ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  sats,  book-wheat,  millet, 
rice,  and  the  modes  of  oultitiUing  them. 

Fur  ttirage, — poutoca,  beela,  tumlpa,  Tula-bagM,  carrots,  artiGbokee,  parsnips, 
beana,  coblMge. 

Locerne,  lupins,  awnfbin,  oommon  clover,  trifulium  ineamalum,  veti^es,  pens, 
lentils,  and  plants  fer  natural  mndows  and  (or  paiturage. 

To  these  are  added,  oofara,  rape,  poppy,  mustard  whits  and  black,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  madder,  aaJTron,  woad,  hope,  tobacco,  chicory,  teailes. 

Ilie  weeds  prejodicial  to  agriculture,  and  the  ioseots  which  attack  Ihe  plant 
while  growing,  or  in  (he  granary  or  bam. 

The  production  of  milk;  and,  as  already  said,  the  making  of  butler  and  cheese. 

The  productiirn  of  wool ;  tests  of  its  fineness  ;  classing  of  Kooli ;  shoaring  of 
sheep;  weight  of  the  fleece ;  washing  of  wool  before  or  after  sbeariog ;  and  every 
particular  In  reference  to  Ihe  subject. 

The  btting  ot  beeC  muHoo,  and  porli.  Choioe  of  animals  for  this  parpoae ; 
IHItriliTe  pn^ierlln  of  diSerent  kinds  of  food  ;  in  what  form  lo  be  given  ;  grains 
entire  or  ground ;  roots  oooked  or  i«w,  green  or  dry ;  the  value  at  the  uilp  of 
boet-root  after  the  sugar  it  expressed  ;  refuse  of  the  starch  lactones  ;  of  the  dis- 
tillery ;  of  the  brewery  ;  bttiag  by  pasture  or  in  atalk  ;  oomparison  of  the  live 
weight  wilh  tiiat  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered. 

Cure  and  manageinait  of  the  various  kinds  of  domeatia  poulli;. 
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Care  end  nuiugemeDt  of  bets,  wilh  Uie  cauatrnclioa  of  biv«*. 

Qu-e  of  Bilk-womu,  and  their  entire  mflntgemeot. 

All  tbew  itudim  »r«  panned  in  the  tint  yvsr  of  the  coone;  idJ  tbe  timeia  w 
arranged  lu  to  afTord  the  diligent  pupil  an  opportunity  of  meeting  hk  dolies,  Iboigh 
the  period  is  obTiouly  too  limited  for  the  oouma  prcaonbed. 

The  lecond  year  eDJoina  the  oontinusnce  sad  enlsrgetnent  of  the*e  imporlaat 
•ludiea  ;  the  higher  brancbea  oTmathenutJM  and  natural  philnsuphy;  an  extended 
kiioivltrdge  of  onamiiitry  ;  and  a  thoroagb  acquaialance  with  mechtuiica,  when  tho 
(cholara  with  lb«r  proreHor  visit  lODie  of  the  prinoipol  mactiine-ihopa  and  faclorit* 
in  Paris,  or  ita  environi,  in  order  la  beoome  pnolically  acquainted  with  thorn. 

Tlie  students  are  further  instructed  in  the  onuatruction  of  brm-bDildings  of 
every  description  j  in  irrigaljon,  in  all  its  forms ;  in  the  drainage  of  lands ;  in  Iba 
eoDstiuction  of  roods ;  in  every  thing  relating  to  larm  implements  j  and  in  Iho 
conelructian  of  mills  and  preaeea. 

As  1  have  said,  organio  ehemistry  is  largely  pursued  with  the  various  maoubo- 
turea  to  wbieh  it  is  applicable  j  and  animal  phynology  and  cranparatire  anatomj 
are  very  fully  laughL 

Hiese  ntudies  are  followed  by  a  course  of  what  is  called  agrioultntal  (eohnojogy. 
Thia  embraoes  Ihe  manufecture,  if  so  il  may  bo  called,  oif  lime,  of  cement,  of 
brioki ;  the  preparations  of  plaster  ;  the  making  of  coal  by  Tsrions  proocBsee ;  tha 
making  of  starob  ;  the  making  and  puriiioation  of  legetable  <h1i  ;  the  mokins 
of  wines,  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  oloohol,  of  ingar  from  the  beot-niot,  inaluding  aS 
■be  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  manalacture  ; 
and  tbe  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  are  taken  to  see  the  variaia 
manufactories  of  Iheao  artielea,  so  ftr  as  they  are  aoceasible  in  the  vicinity. 

Tbe  whole  aubjeot  of  fiireala,  of  nnneriea,  of  frail  trees,  ornamental  Ireee,  trees 
(or  fuel,  tree*  for  mechanical  pnrpoaea,  are  brought  under  the  slndeut'a  notice. 
This  is  a  great  sobjeot  in  Franoe,  where  wood  has  an  extraordinary  value  ;  wbcra 
immeuse  eilents  of  ground  are  devoted  solely  to  the  onltivation  of  trees;  snd 
where  consequently  it  is  moat  dearable  to  andnstand  the  pnqieT  kinds  of 
wood  lo  be  selected  for  the  pnrpCM  in  view  ;  the  proper  mode  of  fbrwardiag  the 
growth  of  tbe  trees  j  and  of  remoTing  them  without  prejodioe  to  llidr  reatoratWD. 
Under  this  head  cornea  the  culture  of 

Trees  for  (ud, 

Treoa  for  limber. 

Trees  for  house  and  ship  bnilding. 

TVeei  tor  IVuit,  including  all  the  varietieg  adapted  to  a  parttonlar  olimata. 

TVetd  for  their  oily  matter  ;  such  as  olive*. 

Trees  (iir  their  bark ;  to  be  used  in  tanniofc,  and  other  pmpasea. 

TVeea  for  their  reainoiu  propertjes ;  atich  as  piuea. 

Oslera  and  willows  for  making  baskela. 

Mulberry -trees  for  the  support  of  ■ilk-womif. 

Nvxt  to  Ihia  comes  the  culture  of  vines,  and  the  establlahmeat  and  care  of  a 
vineyard — 4  subject  of  great  importance  in  F>ance. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  veterinary  coarse  c* 
the  whole  subject  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals  ;  (hdr  training,  shoeing, 
and  harnessing,  and  entire  manigemenL 

Under  the  bead  of  &rm  accounts,  the  csteblithmenl  Itself  at  Grignon  is  mada 
an  example;  the  accounts  <^ which  are  kept  mort  aocuratelj  by  some  of  tlw 
•tadents,  and  open  to  the  inspection  t/all. 

A  jonmnl  of  every  thing  wbieb  is  done  upon  the  Ann  is  made  np  every  night ; 
and  these  aocounla  are  fairly  transferred  Into  a  lar^je-book. 

To  this  is  added,  a  partioular  soconnt  of  the  ld»rs  perfcvmed,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  workman  on  the  farm. 

Next,  a  cash-book,  embracing  payment  and  sain,  whioh  are  adjnsted  everj 
fortnigbl. 

Neit,  an  account  with  tha  home ;  charging  every  article  sup;died  or  con- 
Next,  B  speclEo  aecoant  of  each  principal  department  of  tbe  farm  ;  snob  as  tba 
dairy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  retorns ;  the  pork-eatablislunent ;  the  granary, 
&c. ;  wbieh  are  all  babnoed  every  month,  so  that  the  exact  condiuoii  of  the  de- 
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A»  tiM  itndenti  ara  •dnutoed,  more  general  and  enlarged  vlem  of  th*  TMioot 

■oUcota  of  JDqnirj  are  giren  ;  nuib  m, 

Tlie  taking  of  a  bim,  and  the  oultiTation  (v  managemttit  to  be  adopted. 

Tbe  inSnenoe  of  olimats  and  »n. 

He  oropa  to  be  grown ;  and  the  rotation  of  eropa. 

Agrionltnral  improvamenla  general^. 

lie  dcToting  of  bud  to  pMtnrage  i  to  itirj  bnabandr; ;  to  the  laiaing  of 
SBimala ;  to  the  fatting  of  oaltle ;  to  the  growth  of  wool ;  to  the  prodnetiDil  of 
gran  ;  to  the  rainng  of  planb  fi»  diCfereut  mannhotnring  parpoaea  j  or  to  snah  a 
mLud  bubaadr;  ae  maf  be nggeated  hj  tbeparticalar  locality. 

The  nee  of  cq>ital  in  agTJanltnre  ;  the  mode  rf  letting  bmn ;  eaih  rsnti )  rttDta 
In  kind ;  renti  ia  eernoe ;  lawi  regulaling  the  righta  and  obligatkni  of  real 
eatate;  the  oonveyuce  of  real  eetata  j  with  the -rmoua  Siaim  of  onlture  in  large 
.  M  in  email  poaeceaiona,  or  on  farms  of  a  medium  liie. 

Theabore  ia  an  lnperfa«t  and  abridged  Malemect  of  theanUeot  matteraof  In- 
Binelion  and  atod;  at  thin  iutitiitioD,  wUch  may  be  oonrfdered  as  a  model 
eatablisbmail ;  and  a  Uiotongh  edaoslion  in  the  varionB  branohea  referred  U>. 
mnet  be,  to  any  young  man,  an  important  and  bivalaibte  aeqolrition. 

Ilia  qneation  cornea  op,  Will  snob  an  ednoition  make  men  better  brmov  t  It 
mnat  be  their  own  bait  if  it  does  not.  There  may  be  some  branchc*  of  the 
preacribtid  oonrae,  whiah  may  not  appear  to  have  a  direct  pnotical  bearing ;  bnt 
Aere  is  not  one  withont  tu  naa ;  if  not  directly,  yet  indirectly  anhaerTient  to 
agricnlUiTal  improremBiil ;  and  if  not  imToediately  applicable  to  praotioe,  yet 
Intimately  oonnectrd  with  the  agricultural  proleeaian,  adapted  to  increase  its 
power,  ntitity,  and  digni^,  to  derate  and  adorn  it. 

President  Hitchcock,  or  Amhemt  College,  in  8i  Report  to  the  Legtiift- 
ture  or  Maesacbusetts  on  Agricultural  Strode,  in  1851,  speaka  of  tba 
above  ioatitutiou  ia  commeiidatory  tertna,  and  ofMr.  Colemao'a  deicrip 
tion  as  aufiicientlf  accarate  of  die  sTiteiii  now  panned  there. 
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HOHENHEIH,  NEAR  STUTTBAKO. 


TyifO  ii  llui  moat  oomplete  agilcoltiirt]  wfaool  in  Enrope,  and  citenda  iti  DBefiil- 
«cM  dAt  only  throughont,  bat  beyond  Wirtemberg.  It  wo*  ntabliabed  in  ISlT, 
bj  1^  A  QTionllaml  SaoieV;  of  WirtemberK,  onder  the  pstrooage  of  the  king, 
who  doniljd  a  royal  awt,  with  eiteDsiva  bnildingi,  to  the  purpoaes  at  the  inatito- 
tioD.  Ho  farm  inclodes  nearly  one  thoosaod  sons,  eiciuwrely  appropriated  to 
tile  ■nppoi'l  of  Ihe  KhooJ,  or  the  praotioal  inatruotiiKi  of  the  pupik.  Id  1620  the 
Khool  of  finatry  was  united,  wi^  Ihi*,  and  Che  popili  now  fijUow,  in  part,  the 

The  entire  iutitntim  t*  divided  into  two  departmenti,  one  of  whieh  ia  intended 
B  higHpT  ftenera]  and  praotioal  edooation  than  the  other.  In  the  higher, 
i»  hta  (he  aoqaiiition  cf  manoal  deilerity  in  the  t^islioni  of  agricnl- 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them ;  while  in  (he  lower,  the 
praotiOH  ii  the  prinaipal  end.  The  iMtei  deportment  ranki  with  the  rural  aohoola 
of  Switierlaad  and  the  agrionltaral  Khoo)  of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  berealter 
deseribed.  In  Ilia  higher  achool,  all  the  pafik  are  expeUed  to  pay  for  (heir  edu- 
cation. In  tba  lower,  native*  oC  Wirtomberg  are  admitted  gratia,  if  their  cir- 
eninatanoes  reqojle  it.  Foreignen  may  be  odmHted  to  either  ;  their  payments 
belni;,  bowerer,  cm  a  much  higher  wale  than  those  of  n^vea.' 

liie  direetiDn  tl  the  artabliihiiient  i>  delegated  by  the  Agrieiiltnral  Bootety  to 
a  direetor  vid  treMorer,  tie  fbrmer  of  whom  has  the  geoenl  ■upertntoiidenoe  of 
«U  the  ooiwenw  of  the  iiMtitntioa,  while  the  latter  is  re^KHnible  Ibr  ila  financial 
■tate  to  Iha  aoaiety  and  to  the  rojal  exofaeqaer.  Ilie  direetor  ia  alao  an  inatmolor. 
llMrs  are,  baatdas,  (bur  regnlai  or  ordinary  pmleaaon,  and  four  extraordinary 
im,  bendea  an  oreraaer  and  steward,  (br  the  mantgetDeiil  of  the  brm  and 
0  eocaoniy.    Tlw  tMMorer  has  a  book-keeper  and  m  assistant  in  his 


Pupila  are  adnutted  at  aereoteen  yean  of  age,  and  are  expected  to  possess  ele- 
mentary attainmenta  nrnrssnr'  to  the  prasevntiao  d'  the  ooorMS  of  the  schooL 
Between  1820  and  lB3fl,  one  hnndred  and  eigfal]^  natires  and  me  hnodred  and 
eighty-two  Innsignera  have  been  ednoaled  in  agriculture,  and  raie  hundred  and 
fi^-BaT«a  naliTea  and  one  hundred  end  serene-seven  fbr^gnara  in  forestry, 
makbl^  a  total  of  five  hnndred  and  thirty-nine  bi  the  iortitotran.  Hie  nnnber  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  echoed  in  1S3S  waa  serenty-two.  Hist  in  Ihe  lower  aohool 
a  limited  to  twen^-scTen. 

The  popib  of  the  Isuxr  teluat,  in  general,  come  under  obligatjona  to  remain 
three  yean  at  the  bwtitatiaD,  bl  OMndentioa  of  which  their  payments  for  inatrno- 
tion  are  diminiahed,  in  pari,  in  the  aeoond  year,  and  oease  in  the  third.  Tbey 
are  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  brm,  uie  garden,  and  other  poxta  of  the  ea- 
tablishninit,  whiob  will  hereafter  be  enameisled,  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
men, and  under  the  snperinlendenoe  of  the  steward,  their  time  being  so  distribu- 
ted that  they  may  acquire  practice  in  the  rarious  operations  of  &rming.  Tliey 
are  also  required  to  attend  oertain  of  the  leotnrea  given  to  the  higher  eluBea,  and 
reoeite  inatmotioa  at  times  wlum  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricnltnrsJ  labor. 
Ittej  reoeife  r^nlar  wagea  for  work  done,  for  which  they  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  maintenanoe  aiM  clothing.  Preminma  are  given  to  iboae  who  disfday 
great  skill  and  indutry.    While  in  the  house,  the  younger  pa[Hls  are  under  the 

•  For  Iba  Ttvlf  toartm  tl  Iha  lilc tier  aebool  ulivn  par  loilr  dallu»  ud  roret(D«  dd* 

datl4ni,  ud  >  ■nnnr  •evtulf'twe  dalUn.    For  lU*  Umt  jtui'  iDBnictian  In  ihs  lewsr 
■ebool,  natlTts  p^  tutr  doUara. 
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oharife  of  the  elder  enea,  tai  tn  mder  the  geuanl  mperinletideiice  of  the  mer- 
ger. The  ume  >uperiDleDdetice  exists  id  the  i«f«otory  aud  donniloriea.  It  nib- 
•errga  (he  double  pnrpoae  of  eoomnn;,  and  of  truning  the  elder  pnpila  in  the 
nunagenient  at  men,  which  i>  ona  objeet  of  their  edoiiAtion.  Tbe  intitDtion 
nndertakee  to  find  f  lacee  for  tbeee  pspil*  who  have  pvai  MtiafiolioD  while  in  ihe 
whuol,  on  their  cumpletjng  its  conraea. 

The  ■griaDltaral  otRme  of  the  iightr  teliaol  may  be  aooabiplialiod  in  one  f  eer, 
if  the  preliminary  Btudiee  of  the  pupil  have  been  directed  with  a  fiev  to  hie  en- 
tering, but  in  ^nersl  it  reqniree  two  yean.  The  aame  period  of  two  years 
ia  rrqaired  tOr  lIuU  of  fnreetry.  Eaoh  schcdaiba  year  hai  two  nuMippi,  the  (»te 
from  the  first  of  November  to  PBlra-Snnday,  and  the  other  from  two  weeks  after 
Paim-Snndq'  to  the  first  of  Ootobar.    The  intermediate  perioda  are  Twationa. 

Tbe  branubea  of  qieoisi  iheoreticsl  instructioa  sre  as  follows : 
First :  Arrlcullurt.    Otatnt  princlpla  ot  farrnliu  and  hnrtlcultii»,  Inctadlni  the  CDhor* 

lorun  » '- —    " -" 


direcILoD  of  larmi.    Fjlimitlirn  or  tbe  vsUiaof^ 
ilopedls  of  Fatrtlij. 


ilHi  ofrorals    TecbBolofj. 


hclurt  of  b»l  niir,  brewing,  Tine 
idhjdnmliewoSs 

rlMtrirt.     Agr^uilurtlKj 
:fu  mikloK,  sod  dlsHUini. 

M^UlDflO 

'TMie*coi 

forms 

B«sid. 

ea  thoo  special  bnuwhes,  the  following  general  o 

Frru:  ' 

riit  yalural  Seftnea.    Btehitt.    Ph^nTofy  of  pluKs.    Bnlsn 

■  MalhrnuUict.    TliMreilcsl  ud  pnclicsL   Gtomtlrj.   Elcmcl 
ii.    Eldntnu  orslgihrs- 

ji"js:ssx 

The  inatitntion  pcaataata  tbe  moat  ample  meena  for  the  illaatratioa  of  theae 
onnnea  in  its  hrm  and  coUectiona.  The  brm  is  divided  into  arable  land,  about 
tiTu  hundred  and  one  acra ;  meadow  land,  two  hnndred  ani  forty-two  aores ; 
fielda  act  apart  Ibr  eipeiiinents,  thirty-three  aom ;  woodland,  thirteen  acres ; 
nnrsery,  aiity-aeven  acrea ;  plantation  of  hops,  two  sera  |  botanical  garden,  font^ 
teen  acrca;  ground  br  exercising  the  pupils  in  plongfaing,  two  acrea;  garden, 
one  acre ;  the  remainder  eiofaty^Te  acres.  Total,  nine  fantidred  and  aiity  acrea. 
Tho  arable  land  b  cultivated  aooording  to  live  different  roUtioDs  of  oropa,  that  the 
piipih  may  have  gpecimeDi  of  the  varieties  of  system.  Tbe  botanical  garden, 
nnrsery,  and  eiperimcntal  tiirm,Bre  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment.  There 
is  a  large  stock  of  oaltle  of  diSerent  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  aheep, 
that  the  pupils  mny  aoqnire  praetieal  knowledge  of  tbe  relative  advaDtagea  of 
difterent  breeda,  the  miide  of  taking  care  of  the  slock  generally,  and  rS  rearing 
tliem  for  different  perpoaea.  Horses  aro  kept  fbr  a  ridiog-schod,  as  well  as  (m 
the  pnrposia  of  the  Arm.  The  institution  has  a  large  colleotion  of  agdcoltural 
implements  in  ose  in  Wirtemberg,  and  of  models  of  tlie  varieties  of  foreign  and 
new  implemenla.  These  are  made  in  a  workshop  attached  to  the  school,  and 
afliird  pmclice  in  the  manufactnre  to  the  pnpils,  aa  well  as  Instmction  by  their 
ose  or  inepm^on,  with  tho  explaDstioOB  of  the  profeaaon.  The  sale  of  these  im- 
plements and  models  also  oontribntee  to  llie  snpport  of  the  cstablishmenl.  The[« 
are  two  coUectiona  of  aseda  and  grain — one  as  specimens  for  illnslrating  the  lee- 
tnrca,  tbe  other  in  qnantiCiea  for  sale.  Hie  pupils  learn  the  mode  of  preserving 
them,  and  nsefnl  seeds  are  distributed  through  tbe  couDlry.  There  is  a  «dleo- 
tion  of  soils  of  alt  kinds  Ibr  the  lecturers  on  terra-culture  and  the  snalysis  of  soils, 
with  spedracna  of  the  means  irf  amoliDration  used  in  dilierent  cases.  Ilie  colles- 
tions  cj'  natural  history,  thongh  small,  are  interesting,  from  the  precise  adaptation 
bf  the  ^leuimens  to  the  object!  of  the  school.  They  consist  of  birds,  beeats,  and 
inaecta,  and  of  planla,  wo<>da,  and  rocks.  The  wooda  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  library,  the  separate  spseimena  having  the  forma  of  booka  given  to  them,  i    ' 


covered  in  part  with  the  berk.  The  name  ia  inscribed  upon  the  back. 
1  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found  in  the  same  book,  formmg  the 
Between  the  covers  is  a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  & 


Creas  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
"    ween  the  covers  is  a  box  containip_ 

■sites,  &a.,  and  a  deacriptjan.     There  is  a  small  collection  at  phjri- 
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the  charge  of  the  teachen :  namely,  a  ciiet-prtm  and  spimrteDaiKKS 
mtgKt  mannhohHy,  ■  breweiy,  a  dictillerr,  and  a  nnegar  mannbftory.     i  mngn 
I  rnr  better  iiidiTidiial  odeetiom  (fun  Oteaa,  the  whiola  nhe.  Manda  unriTaled, 
■a  &T  aa  my  namlnarion  extended. 

BxsmtnatiDn  takea  pUoe  CTory  jrear,  which  ars  obligatny  upon  thoae  ixatrj 


qnired  to  be  examilied. 
ma  J  be  reodred  aa  niti 

E*di  pupil  b  the  Uefaer  aobod  liaa  Ui  own  aI«iriiiK-Nom ;  or,  at  moat,  two 
moni  together.  Ibey  bring  Uuir  aoppUei  of  olothing,  ^fco..  at  embanee.  Ilie 
Toocna  are  kwt  in  oriet  in  the  aerranta,  who  receive  a  nnall  cfMnpenaatJon  ttfuo 
the  pBpil.  lliey  lake  their  dinner  and  anpper  in  b  ctKnmon  hall,  and  otAa  what 
the;  pleaae  for  break&at  frooi  the  ■tewwt'a  MMtait.'  lUa  inatilation  haa  anp- 
porteditaelf  foraeveralyeara,  which  ia  readily  to  bo  undenlood  Iran  the  Male  of 
ito  bnniiig  operatkni.  Hie  aneoeaa  of  the  bntt  doe*  not  depend  eidtn^ely  npoD 
the  prodootiTe  """""i  labor  of  the  pnpib.  It  ia  aoalogaoa  to  the  aapport  of  a 
&mily  on  a  Urgie  estate,  the  membera  of  the  Gunily  aidins  in  the  worli,  and  oon- 
tribating  aim  io  money  to  their  own  support,  but  the  woning  of  the  bim  not  do- 
pending  entirely  apon  their  """"f'  eiertioiia. 

*T1m  dlua  aod  •oppeicoil  four  doUin  amoDlIi,  wUcb  la  paU  In  adTaiKC  to  UN 
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AmAitGGMEirTiareiiowinaderor&aystetuaticcourMoriaatrQetioDin 
the  Bcience  and  practice  of  Bgrieultare  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
Qaeen's  Colleges,  and  the  ConnniBiionera  of  National  Education. 

tn  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  there  a  a  profeieorBhip  of  agriculture, 
with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  botanical  garden,  all  the  helps 
and  appliances  of  agriculiural  books  and  periudicale,  and  a  laboratory 
for  experiments  in  the  scienLiGc  principles  connected  with  tliis  depart- 

The  colleges  are  situated  in  diflerent  sectbns  of  Ireland,  viz.:  at 
Galway,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  and  the  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
each,  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  two  years,  when 
the  student  receives  a  "Diploma  of  Agriculture."  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  ihe  theory  of  agriculture  i  in  the  second  year,  geology  and 
minerabgy,  history  and  diseases  of  form  animals,  land  surveying  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture. 

On  the  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  in  the  botanical  gardens 
adjoining  the  collegee,^nd  in  connection  with  them,  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  kind  of  rarm  ani- 
mals and  machines,  and  with  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations  of 
practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  being  accompanied 
in  their  visits  to  see  such  objects  and  processes,  by  their  instructors,  as 
well  as  in  various  excursions  of  natural  history. 

Students  who  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  may  be  matriculated  or 
non-matriculated.  The  former  pay  (33  each  year  to  the  college ;  the 
latter  pay  $9  for  attendance  upon  any  separate  course  of  lectures. 
They  also  pay  $3  annually  for  access  to  the  library,  which  is  well  fui^ 
uished  with  agricultural  publicationB,  to  which  the  matriculated  student* 
have  access  without  charge. 

In  each  of  these  (^lieges  are  four  scholarshipa  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
value  of  t97,  two  for  each  year.  Candidates  Ibr  these  undergo  certain 
examinations.  For  the  first  year,  they  must  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  viz.:  in  English  grammar  and  ccmposillon,  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  involution  and 
evolution,  proportbn  and  simple  interest,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  and 
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outtinu  of  inoden)  geographjr.  For  the  ceconil  year,  the  ezanunatiou 
are  in  the  general  principles  of  heat,  chemiBiry,  mechanic*  and  hydro- 
Bialic8,  elemeniB  of  botany  and  zoology,  theory  and  eompoution  of  ma- 
nures, and  feeding  of  farm  animal*. 

Candidates  Ibr  iha  diplomas  of  a^culture  pay  to  the  college  the  firat 
year,  t3<1 ;  for  the  second,  $31.  If  Ibey  have  acholaraliipt,  they  pay 
only  (20  the  first  year,  and  $18  the  second. 

AOKICULTDKAL   DlFiKTmiTT   Or   TUI    STniH    OI    NlTIOirit,   EDtrCtTIOS. 

Theopemtiona  of  the  Commissionera  of  National  Eduoatioo  embmee: 

1.  Model  Farm  at  Glainevin,  near  Dublin. 

2.  Model  Agriculturul  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Co  mm  iss  ion  era. 

^  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  management  of  Local 
Patrona. 

4.  Agricultural  Departments  in  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  working  operations  of  several  schmilB,  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental model  ftirming  in  connection  with  each,  are  fully  set  forth 
eiicl)  year  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector — who  in  1S52  was  Dr.  Kirlipat- 
rick.  From  his  report  for  1851,  it  appears  that,  besides  ihe  Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  SchoolatGlasnevin.  there  were  28  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  and  37  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  In  these  schools  there 
were  9Q  boarders,  and  173  pupils  working  on  the  farms,  and  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  farniB — most  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  teachers  in 
National  Schools.     The  Inspector  in  his  Report  remarks: 

TUfi  ropoRs  of  the  coniluctors  of  the  tereral  AgTiculturnl  Sclioola  in  wliicli  In- 
dmtrial  Clsaa  hsTe  lu  jict  been  cstablnhpd  are  moat  Isvonible  o*  to  the  utititj 
BDrl  eflicionty  of  lauh  clsiwn,  snd  f^ncrally  apnk  of  the  {jnpila  compoeing  them 
ns  bein;:;  the  moat  r^^lar  in  their  atletidaDOe  at  Fchool,  and  iha  moat  proficient  in 
literary  and  agncullural  knowled)^.  The  establiBhineiit  of  an  Industris]  Claa  ct 
til  pnpib  in  every  Affricuttunil  School  wonid  be  of  great  adTsnUifje  in  carrying 
out  the  diflWr«nt  opemtiona  of  the  birti,  and'in  difiurina  more  effhiliially  the  bcna- 
tieaoftheagricatlDral  departmeot  of  the  achod.  Ttielabor  oCsDch  aclnn  fi>r  two 
liours  each  day  on  the  farm,  in  perfbrmlng  the  light  wurk,  (which  cnn  br  more 
conTenicnlly  and  eoonomicntly  done  by  boj-a  than  by  men.)  would  br  worth  at 
least  £8  per  •nnam.  Now  rasDming  uat  of  the  J.TIM  National  Sohoota  at  pres- 
eat  in  optralion  3,000  are  bvorabiy  cireumatnnced  tor  haring  smtiJl  Khool  braia 
allachcil  lu  them,  which  might  be  principally  aultivated  by  such  clasHs,  a  Bam  of 
£16,000  would  be  annually  added  to  the  nedonnt  nrallh.  Thia  wonld  be  nn  im- 
mediile  and  tangible  benefit,  bnt  who  can  eatlmate  the  value  and  importance  of 
tha  thnfly  and  iDduatrk>UB  babitt  of  wluch  Ihe  linindatioD  might  Ihua  be  laid 
among  the  taCare  prodneen  of  the  wraith  of  the  country.  A  boy  might  thus, 
without  any  impediment  to  hia  literary  eduration,  earn  nearly  30>.  o  year,  and  if 
hia  parenta  could  afibrd  to  inveat  thia  in  the  pnrohaae  of  a  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf, 
whieh  nilight  b«  reared  for  hit  benefit,  he  paying  for  its  maintenance  with  hia 
fumre  enrtiingg — selling  it  at  the  proper  time — iuieating  the  prncceda  in  additional 
ynung  alork,  and  thna  fhim  year  to  year  gradnilly  adding  to  hia  little  property, 
wlial  a  Talnable  at«p  thia  would  be  towordi  improring  the  provident  habits  of  ths 
bamhler  ciaisea  !  Whit  so  iaiprovement  on  the  old  and  alill  too  general  proctic* 
■if  allowing  young  kda,  whciae  laboring  in  Ibis  way  would  be  ao  uaeful,  to  upend 
tlic  grrairr  part  of  their  time  before  and  after  sohoo)  hours  in  idletinta  or  mitcblef. 

1  think  from  the  eiperienee  we  now  have  hod  of  the  working  of  Ihe  sjilem  of 
agrieHltural  edooation  tp  this  oooDtry.  (he  praotieability  of  comtiiDing  agricDltursl 
wiiU  lilcnuj  iDatruotioa  m  all  •obools  bvonibly  cir«na«laBwd  tat  pmotically  ei- 
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•nplHyiur  the  aetioalUirBl  prinoiplo  to  be  bonksted,  can  not  be  nij  loDgn  qnci- 
lioDed.  Frooi  ul  the  inTDrmBtiuD  I  oould  acquire  oa  thia  mbjevt  la  the  oouraa  «( 
my  pciBooal  uupeotion,  and  from  the  ilatemeiiUi  of  llio  local  Jiartieg  oonnectpd  with 
the  diflerent  AgricuJturnl  Schooli,  I  Gad  that  In  almost  erery  iDatance  the  agricul- 
taral  iaBlmatian  daai  oul  in  any  way  retard  the  frogtetu  of  the  pujHls  in  literary 
■tudiea.  I  have  berelolore  had  ocouiioD  to  refer  to  tEe  cue  of  llie  Lwne  Sohoot, 
as  aflbrding  a  gratifyiag  iaatance  of  the  truth  uf  this  atatement ;  and  I  have  again 
the  BalialhctioD  of  alaling  that  ilapapils  haves  eecoad  timegivcD  publie, and  1  truat 
taiUfaclori/  proof  that  at  the  same  time  they  hove  soqnircd  a  tborongh  and  osefnl 
knowledge  nf  agriouUural  principles,  lh«y  have  made  aa  much  proBcieucy  la  lite- 
rary instniotioD  aa  if  it  Ibrmed  the  lole  Bubjsct  of  Ihar  atodln.  Three  of  them 
were  eumiued  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scpteinber  laM,  before  the  ednoadoo  oommittee 
of  the  General  Assembly  irf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  several  noblsmen  and, 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  agricultural  educolioD  of  the  youtb  of  thai  country,  on' 
•  Hmilar  plan  to  tbal  Carried  out  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  hem; 
and  from  the  public  and  prirate  accounu  I  hare  rscaved  of  thar  answering,  I 
thiuk  tliej  amply  fulfilled  the  object  of  Ibeir  mission  by  aSbcding  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  ccmbining  agricultural  and  Uterary  education  in  com- 
mon schools,  where  the  Teachers  are  properly  qualified  to  conunnniente  soch,  and 
to  snperinteud  tlie  praotJoal  operations  of  a  small  bnn. 

1  beg  to  direct  atteotion  to  a  portion  of  the  speeob  delivered  t^  8ir  JobD 
M'Nelll,  G.CJ).,  who  presided  as  chwrman  al  ■  public  breukfaat  nveo  to  Mr. 
Donagliy  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  educsUon,  at  the  coacluslon  n  hja  lecture* 
on  that  subject.  After  referring  to  the  necfssily  for  and  advantages  of  Sffricnltn- 
ni  ednootion,  and  the  most  suiwUe  means  of  baring  It  generally  carried  out,  be 
thus  proceeds  : — "  I  have  had  occaaon  lo  visit  the  school  condacled  by  your  guest, 
Mr.  Donoghy,  at  Glasneviu,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  from  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  in  that  institution,  I  should  look  with  the  grenlest  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  aucoes*  of  any  scheme  that  might  conciliate  public  support  lo  enable 
it  to  be  permanent.  On  looking  to  the  schemes  of  Improvement  which  are  started 
every  day,  I  ihJnk  1  see  s  dIsposllioD  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  them  lu  look 
(or  too  speedy  results  of  thrar  own  labor.  Now  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  vre 
are  to  move  In  this  matter  with  the  prospect  of  conferring  benefit  on  the  connlry, 
wo  must  be  contented  to  sow  that  olhers  may  reap.  All  educati<ai,  mind  you,  i* 
(bunded  on  that  principle.  He  who  eatablishe*  a  school  for  the  edocatjon  of  youth 
does  Dot  eipcct  lo  see  all  those  children,  men,  and  women  grown  up.  He  does  not 
expect  lo  live  to  see  the  Ihiils  of  the  labor  uat  he  has  bonowed  on  them — or  in 

V  cases  at  least  he  can  not  expect  it.     Be  is  aatisfied  to  instill  into  the  minds  at 

a  those  principles  which  are  to  gaidc  their  conduct  in  the  manhood  he  wiU 
never  see.  If,  therefore,  we  arete  move  in  tliia  matter  let  na  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We,  at  least  such  of  ns  as  have  the  snows  of  many  winters  oo  our  heads,  sre  not 
to  suppose  that  we  ore  to  see  Uie  result  of  our  labors.  We  must  be  contented,  if 
we  are  to  do  good,  to  drtn>  into  the  ground  an  acorn,  which  may,  at  a  dislant 
period,  piodace  a  tree,  under  whose  bougbs  many  may  hereafter  find  shelter  and 
shade.  If  in  this  tprii  you  are  prepared  to  move  in  this  matter — if,  without  at- 
tempdng  to  hold  oat  (he  proapects  of  immediate  results,  yoo  ore  prepared  to  es- 
tablish a  national  Institntiim,  which  shall  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  the  strength,  of  the  nation,  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  yon  in  the  amount 
of  any  inlluenae  or  mi-ons  which  I  poaiess.  But  if  yon  are  merely  gmng  to  move 
for  the  sake  of  producing  imniiiiate  efteote — if  you  expect  to  seethe  rcsntt  of  your 
own  labors — if  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  measures  of  whioh  yon  may  not 
seethe  result,  I  look  for  no  advantacofrom  your  labors."  Dr.  Anderson,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  to  the  highland  and  agricultural  sooiety  of  Scotland,  being 
called  upon  U>  cipress  his  views  on  the  matter,  said — "  He  had  felt,  ever  since  he 
had  oonio  into  conneotton  with  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  enential 
they  should  have  some  meaoa  of  establishing  a  thorough  and  cKctnal  s{(rlcaltural 
eduratlon.  He  had  thought  of  various  plans,  and  had  seen  the  great  d'rffically  of 
making  a  commencement ;  but  the  plan  they  were  now  met  to-day  to  discsss  was 
a  moat  important  and  practical  one ;  as  he  believed  the  parish  schools  did  afibrd 
them  the  means  of  carrying  on  this  branch  of  eduostion  to  a  considerable  extent. 
id  that,  fbr  lus  own  port,  he  would  like  lo  see  the  lyriem  carried  ont 
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even  more  extennrely  thtn  iti  been  ■ngj;«tej  it  thn  meeting;  and  (b»t  • 
thoroDgh  BjKf  m  Bboald  be  introdnced  oier  tbe  vhde  of  gcodaiiil.  Thc^  ooold 
not  liaie  s  bptter  edncalrd  oIih,  u  regarded  genersi  knowledge,  tbui  tbe  agrienl- 
tiffal  nliinri  of  Soolland :  bnt,  n  yet,  they  had  no  meani  at  npplying  theni  vilh 
Ibat  pre/iutaiuJ  edocaljon  which  the  preKOt  itite  of  agriciiltuTe,  and  tbe  t^d 
advance*  noir  making  in  it,  rendered  it  necenary  to  poaaMa."  TheM  remarka 
dcariy  and  b^t^MlT  expreaa  tbe  views  that  muM  be  entertained  by  tntdligeDt  pno- 
tical  mind*  a>  to  the  iKnefioial  romlla  of  a  Bystem  of  educalioD  ancb  as  tbt  odmin- 
iatered  by  tbe  agrtculturai  Kboola,  and  are  admirably  oalcalated  lo  meet  the  ob- 
jeetioaa  of  tboM,  who,  beoanae  they  can  not  aee  immediate  and  geoenl  improTe- 
ment  renlting  from  tne  operationa  cf  the  agrioultural  achoola,  THvnonnoe  tbe  aya- 
lem  a  failure.  Improvement  can  not  in  Ihia  itulanoe  tread  on  the  btela  of  educa- 
tion— ^Ibe  latter  lowi  the  Med  of  nhlch  the  former  will  in  due  time  be  ihs  &uit ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  anltivatian  aome  cropa  take  onty  o  abort  time  to  arrive  at  matn- 
rily.  while  olhera  require  a  long  period  (n  attain  perfection,  ao  from  the  cultivation 
of  (be  minds  of  our  young  brmcnand  laborers  many  beneficial  reaullaare  alrtadu 
obaervable,  but  tbe  general  barvett  of  improvement  will  be  alow  in  coming  rouniT 

Tbe  oouduot  and  efiicieQcy  of  the  agricDltural  teichen  during  the  pait  year 
have  been  in  genertd  maul  exemplary  and  latiibctory,  I  am  enabled  to  apeak 
thus  bvorably,  nut  oaly  from  my  own  eipenence  acquired  at  my  diflvreut  raits, 
but  from  the  aoeounis  I  have  received  from  proprietors  and  olhera  who  feel  aa 
intereat  in,  and  have  closely  watched  t!i«r  proceeding*.  Ttej  do  not  confine  their 
labon  to  Iho  aaperioleDdeDCe  of  their  sohoola  and  fiuma,  bat  not  sufrequently  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  "  Fraotical  lostructotn"  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  results,  in  the  shape  of  pecnniary  profit,  realized  at  the  difierent  school  forms, 
M  abowD  in  (be  Appendix  to  this  Keport,  differ  malerisUy  ;  bat  it  must  sot  be 
aappoeed  that  ancb  result*  are  an  index  to  tbe  efficiency  or  non-effieieooy  of  tbe 
tesohera.  Various  circumstances  besides  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  agriculta- 
list,  will  oonitHue  to  afiecl  the  result  of  bis  labors,  Hnd  ouleaa  where  the  cases 
are  equal  in  respect  to  advantages  and  dlaadvantsgea,  the  pecuninry  result  i^ 
the  yeBT^a  operations  does  not  a^brd  a  sure  criterion  wbcreby  to  judge  oT  tbe 
merlla  or  demerits  of  the  system  by  which  tbey  were  produced,  allhouah  thev  can 
be  naeTul  in  many  clber  ways,  saoh  as  showing  (be  remits  obtained  in  differ- 
ent localitie*,  and  andor  different  lyatems  of  tnanagemeut,  and  by  oomparing  the 
resolU  of  any  year  with  those  of  tbe  preceding,  the  prc^^reasor  retrogression  in  io- 
diBtdnal  cases  ntay  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  and  perhaps  unfavorably 
commented  on  by  those  unaoquanted  with  all  the  laroamstanoeB,  that  in  aome  i^ 
the  schools,  especially  Ibcae  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commission- 
era,  (here  has  been  a  Ion  in  the  agricultural  department ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  mo«t  of  these  school*  are  but  very  recently  established — thai  in  ahnoat 
even  case  the  brms  oonneoted  with  them  were  in  a  most  wretchedly  eihautted 
condition — Ibat  moat  of  tbe  energies  of  the  agriculturists  ore  directed  to  the  eflcct- 
Ingof  (he  prdlminary  and  indispensable  improvements,  and  lo  bringing  them  under 
saltoble  and  regular  rotations  of  cropping  ;  and  until  these  preliminary  mesaurea 
are  oompieted,  and  the  farms  in  working  order,  it  ffould  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
proH table  pecuniary  results. 

The  foliowiog  eitraet,  taken  from  a  reoentty  published  and  highly  interesting 
pamphlet,  bears  bo  strikingly  and  prominently  on  this  peculiar  point,  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  it  insertion  here  : — "  When  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mnl- 
tirarious  risks  which  surround  the  farming  basiness,  takes  a  lease  of  land,  be  does 
not  look  tor  proRt  for  several  years,  uolesa  it  happens  to  have  been  prevjnnsly  put 
in  good  oondition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calculates  on  hating  a  heavy  expenditure 
and  little  income  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  lonn  baa  for  a  number  of  yeara 
been  starved  and  badly  managed,  to  look  at  il,  the  theorist  might  conclude  that  it 
would  not  take  mnch  to  put  it  in  the  same  state  as  those  richly  cultivated  fields  ad- 
joining. But  than  this  there  is  not  a  mcH^  common  mistake ;  and  when  lacdlurds 
ore  of  opinion  Ibat  farmers  can  give  as  mtich  rent  for  a  waited  form,  as  they  may 
aeem  inclined  to  offer  for  another,  which  perchance  Is  in  better  condition,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  many  oa8«a,  to  put  the  individual 
who  has  become  tenant  of  a  '  run-out'  larm  in  an  eqatl  position  with  his  moro  lor- 
tonate  ntighbor,  who  has  got  land  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  rent  nothing 
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Ughar,  hot  wb'rah  h^>peai  lo  be  lea  MTvclf  Moarged,  nTcnd  bnndred  pooiidi 

wmild  b«  reqaired ;  for,  io  unproTtng  On  impoTgriahed  biro,  large  kuiw  of  moiiey 
will  be  expended  wilhoot  makiog  any  Mriklug  change  Id  it*  sppearauoe,  or  wilhoot 
fanmediUel]'  yielding  b  profit  to  Uw  LmpronT. — Afartm'*  Riek  Famiiig. 

MoDU.  Farm  aho  AotiocLTOUL  Sohooi.  tr  Gi.iimvin. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  CDmmiMioneri  orNational  Eda- 
cation  at  GlasQevin,  conaista  ofa  Model  Farm  of  138  acrea,  with  appro- 
priate buildiogs,  a  Model  Kitchea  Gaiden,  and  Nuraeiy  of  fruit  aod  for- 
e«  trees,  Bhruba,  &c.,  and  an  Industrial  School.  The  pupils  are 
•elected  by  the  Commisaioners  from  the  moat  talented  and  deaerving 
young  meo  io  the  rarioiu  agricultural  achoola  b  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  number  for  the  preaent  la  limited  ti)  fifty. 

The  iuccees  of  this  great  eatablishmeDt  in  gradually  difiuaing  over 
Ireland  a  kuowledgeof  better  method*  of  farmingand  gardening,  is  fully 
atleated  in  the  extracta  which  follow. 

President  Hitchcock  in  a  "Reportconceming  an  Agricultural  School" 
to  the  Legialature  of  Masaachuaetts,  remarks: 

"  Thia  inriitDtion  wn  Hlablitbed  io  1838,  and  ita  sruid  object  ii  Io  train  up 
teacher*  for  otlier  wbooli,  Kveral  hutidredH  oT  whom  have  already  been  mnt  out, 
■cd  are  rpreading  (he  koowledge  here  gained  in  other  parts  of  Irelacd,  The  prea- 
«tit  nambet  of  pupila  ii  about  hfty  ;  but  buildlnga  are  now  in  oonrie  of  eraclkn  for 
one  hundred,  Tlie  pnpib  recdve  liturary  aa  well  u  agricultural  instruction.  The 
principal  leotnrn  are  on  prooticai  *■  well  aa  tbeoretio  agrionlture.  Tba  morninga 
m  well  H  the  ereninga  on  devoted  to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  Eabor. 
Moot  of  the  pupils,  I  ahoald  think,  are  aboTe  twen^yean  of  age.  It  waa  vaealioo 
when  I  Tiailed,  yel  some  lliirly  or  ftrly  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I 
Tery  thankfully  accepted  aa  invitatioa  to  listen  loan  examination  of  the  young  men 
In  the  stages  they  bsd  been  taught  More  than  twenty  cheerfully  came  in  from 
the  Geld,  and  without  changing  their  dreaa,  paned  a  very  creditable  eismiDStion 
npon  the  Tariooa  prinoiplea  al  prautical  and  iheorelica]  agrieuUnre,  in  conoeetioD 
with  its  mueiated  soieiicea.  I  am  aura  that  the^  can  not  carry  abroad  such  prin- 
ciplea  as  they  hers  presented  without  doing  immense  ben«fit  to  impoverwied 

On  the  brm  the  prinoiiilea  Isnght  in  the  school  are  practicaliy  Olnstraled.  t 
walked  over  the  fields,  and  hare  never,  in  any  ooantry,  seen  crops  as  fine,  taken 
as  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oata,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Tha  oats  would  probably 
yield  eighty  bushels  to  the  ooru,  and  tha  potatoea  bid  fair  to  produce  seven  hun- 
dred bushela,  the  disease  having  not  then  thown  itself  The  pnpila  have  accesa  to 
a  good  agricultural  library,  but  I  saw  no  oollevtlona  in  Natoral  History,  nor  in  any 
o^er  department,  indeed.  The  plaoe,  however,  l>eing  only  three  miles  fhim 
Dublin,  the  papils  can  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  Kstursl  Hialory,  snd  the 
inspection  of  apeoimeDs.  TTierB  ia  a  museum  of  eeonomio  geology  there,  which 
will,  ere  long,  affiird  great  IsnUtiea  to  pupil*.  If  they  can  sncoced  in  extending  the 
skill  and  prodnctiTeness  eihiliited  in  thia  Model  Farm,  thronghout  Ireland,  I  am 
oonlideni  we  should  hesr  no  more  irf  her  population  as  starving." 

Mr.  Donaghy,  in  hia  Report  on  (he  GlasneTin  Farm  in  1853.  make* 
the  fallowing  judicious  remarks  on  the  educational  workings  of  thia 
establishment. 

8o  Ikr  as  the  nombers  In  sttendanoe  at  the  estabrtshment  may  be  considered  as 
Indicative  of  its  oontinued  prosperity,  nothing,  tiuder  the  oircnmetonoea,  eao  be 
more  satisftetory ;  snd  coupling  with  this  t^  very  (svorsble  testimony  left  on 
record  regsrdiag  it  by  the  namnoaa  Tlaiton  who  have  inqmited  its  operalians 
thronghout  the  year,  we  have  everj-  rensan  to  be  satisfied  that  it*  naenilnea*  hi 
beooming  grsdnally  more  developed,  and  ita  agency,  in  efleeting  an  improvenmt 
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Ib  Mr  pMMnt  uiiwdtMnl  nmatgaamn,  betUf  tfftwvatei  I?  dl  wbo  tak«  n  ^ 
tanN  ID  Ibe  rcMird&ra  «f  tbe  eooDtrj. 

Viewing  Uu  tittiHwhinfitl,  ihan,  >■  aa  tngiaa  whereby  •itenuTe  knowM)^  on 
Improwd  iigricBlniral  fraakm  hwrpaugj  tad  jiMiimip«*d  ibroBghoiit  tbe  diSer- 
eni  ptrla  of  tbe  countrj— Hnore  putiaaUrLjr  unongit  IboM  dann  of  ihe  cocnnm- 
nity  whoee  anniniMuioae  dcbM'  tbem  from  eeqainiig  inoh  infomisliDD  otherwHB— 
i(  reoommeada  itielf  to  the  CoiiDtciuuice  uhI  lappon,  of  every  (rue  friend  t(  Ireland, 
w  an  inatitutioQ  by  mesiu  of  wbkh  tbe  amdioratioa  of  the  diScreot  dnweii  cX  Iha 
peotrie,  who  come  within  the  apbere  of  ita  inflDcnoa,  can  be,  m  br  aa  other  txtex- 
UbI  nranmaiancea  permit,  nlliinatelT  efieded.  Thia  it  ia  capable  of  aooonipliabiDg, 
sud  that,  too,  "  wiiboDt  moiMj  and  withoot  prioa,"  on  tb«  put,  at  leait,  <rf  the  re- 
cipienta  iS  ita  benefita. 

I  need  aoiroely  lay  thai  it  woald  aSbnl  me,  aa  I  donbt  not  it  would  yon,  mneb 
gratilioatkm  were  I  aUe  to  atate  (hat  tbe  GlaoieTiQ  Model  Fann  catablialunelit  iia 
■elf-aupportiag  itu(i(alUHi.  Bot  Ihia  it  ueilbti  ia,  nor  can  be,  under  eiia(ing  dr- 
cuinatancea.  And  it  ia  tery  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  aaoh, 
it  would  be  capable  of  accouipliahitig  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  ia  at  preaent 

.^__      « ^..  ...  __.. ,.  -jexeroiaeaaoona  jiklg- 

;  world,  having  a  iimtled 
qoanlity  of  land  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  from  (be  aale  of  ila  prodaee,  tu  board, 
bidge,  educate,  waah  for,  pay  Ibe  travf4ing  eipenaea  of,  aOord  1(.  Gd.  per  week,  to 
an  indrjEnifi  number  of  fret  pnpila,  and,  at  the  aame  lime,  reCnm  a  profit  lo  the 
manager.  Id  any  adf-supportiug  inalilution,  a  ceHain  nlia  muat  ejdat  betK««n  the 
Uomber  of  pnpila  bearded  fm  of  eipenie,  and  the  extent  and  qoalin  of  the  land 
onilJTaled )  elae  no  reaolt  in  the  thape  of  a  monay  profit  can  bo  realiied,  aa  may 
eaaily  be  perceived  by  concdvin)(  tba(  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  ia 
attendance — aa  in  our  own  owe^ — than  the  entire  produoe  of  the  farrD  would  be 
capable  of  maiotaininB.  Bnt  Ihoogh  a  nwnty  pro6t  ia  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  bt 
prodooed,  I  would  a^,  ia  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  a^in  if  an  inalJtu- 
tion  auch  aa  tbia,  the  proper  teat  whereby  to  judge  of  ila  utility  and  efficieneyl 
Moat  decidedly  it  ia  not.  Thi  aniDunt  of  gtad  eficted  by  the  operationa  of  a 
public  institulioD,  conslitutca,  for  the  meet  part,  ibe  aole  and  only  element  of  profit 
derivable  from  tbe  expenditure  attendant  upon  Ita  management  Doee  the  alala 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  from  tbe  expenditure  of  the  funda  set  apart  for  the 
auppurt  of  the  Queen'a  Culli^ee  t  Ijo  ;  but  from  tbe  application  of  these  funda  a 
more  important  result  ii  expected— the  educalion  of  all  who  can  conacientioualy 
avail  themaelvea  of  theprivllti^thuB  affirded  lo  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
miaaioDeri  of  edncation  couleniplate  that  a  money  profit  abould  emanate  from  Ihe 
ouUay  conaequent  upon  the  efficieiit  working  of  (he  Marlborough  atreet  arhoida  t 
No ;  the  object  in  view  in  thia,  aa  in  tbe  other  case,  ia  identiculy  the  lame — the 
eotaferriDg  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  tbe  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
good,  naeful,  and  libcrat  education.  Weil,  iu  what  does  the  Glaaoevin  Model 
Farm  eatabliahaieot  diSer  from  tbe  caaea  juat  adduced  t  la  U  not  also  an  educa- 
tioDal  eatabliehment,  gixiog  valuable  gratuitoua  inatraotiOD  lo  the  aona  of  the  imal) 
&rmen,  not  only  in  the  acience  and  practice  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  geoerot 
blerary  knowledge — matters  of  vital  importance  to  ifae  oonutry,  and  of  ooune  at- 
teudcd  with  extra  expenae  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricullnral  cstabtiih- 
mcntl  The  objects  in  view  In  each  caae,  thcrefbre.  are  preciaehr  similar — the 
affording  of  exlentave  gratuitoua  advantages  to  promote  the  eduoationa]  and  aociol 
inlcrenta  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State-'olqecta  which  the  Glaanevin 
Model  Farm  ealablishmtnt  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  I  should  hope,  will 


pruinole.     A  money  profit  therefbre,  is  not  the  premier  criterion  whereby  to  _     ^ 
of  ita  usefulncea.     l!»o,  such  should  also  be  the  caae  in  reterence  to  Ihe  others. 

Bui  whikt  the  Glasnovin  Model  F^m  establiihment,  with  ita  128  aorwi  attncbtd, 
Is  admirably  calculated,  troia  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublitt,  tar  aflbrdlng  to 
Ihe  Commiaaionera  of  education  tho  grealeat  poaiible  facility  lor  carrying  out  their 
ricwa  extcnaivcly,  aa  regards  the  dieseminatioD  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  (£5  per  statute  acre  for  one 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  (he  other,)  In  conaequence,  amongst  other 
mattera,  of  the  enjoj'ineiJt  of  thia  advantoge;  ihe  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
mcnta  reqnircd  lt>  be  effected ;  the  high  diarge  Ibr  implements  and  repdra  in  tlia 
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httHtf ;  the  aanmnt  of  oattaj  lot  toll,  eem,  aod  othir  tain ;  uid  the  «M  tttaA- 
•Dt  npon  tho  purchau  and  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  differeat  Mta  of  impls- 
menti  Gir  to  muij  pupib,  plaoe  it  ■Imoet  befond  the  power  of  hataaa  eicMioii, 

—  '<r  eiiftiiig  prieea,  to  du>w  a  laTorable  balance  sheet. 


oT  Aa  working  of  thia  ei 
from  their  ammgementa,  aa  ragarda  the  heaHty  et  the  &rni,  not  onl^  to  trdti  a 
■JBaaofagrienltuTalpapUa— atproNDt  50 -immediately  upon  ii,  bat  ako  to  take 
•dtaottgeoftheaerTiactof  IharagrisDltariMiD  deliTeriog  two  conrae*  of  agriool- 
tnral  lectures  u  the  year  to  about  SIK)  of  their  aehoolmuten  when  thev  are  in 
trKoing  at  their  Model  Sehooli  in  Dublin  t  And  itill  farther  to  enhance  ihe  Talus 
of  the  infbrmatiou  which  Iheaa  men  thui  reoaive  in  the  1eotar»-toom,  they  are 
ealled  npon  by  the  board  to  TiiJt  the  Model  Farm  onoe  in  the  week,  where  an  ei- 
planalkMi  ia  sirea  to  them  of  the  oonraea  at  oroppiag  fidlowed,  the  mode  of  pei^ 
forming  the  different  tarming  oparations,  and,  in  ahwt,  of  the  entire  mwagement 
pnrined.  Coold  theee  adranlan  be  obtwted  if  th«t  piineipal  agnonltDral  ds- 
partmetAia  Htoated  at  a  ooiuiderable  diMaBoa  Emdi  Ibeir  Uterarj  training  dq>art- 
meut,  witboot  iDoorring  mn«h  noM  trouble  and  #xpenditm«  than  at  prcaantl 


The  truth  u,  by  thia  Terr  •nangefDent—tb*  prwdoUty  of  tbe  ^(rietdtBna  eataUMf 
ment  to  the  literarf  training  departaMot— the  GommiHianen  of  edooalion  have 
been  able  to  lake  the  lead  of  all  the  edoBalkod  inMllathm  in  Great  Briim  M 
regards  the  diiaemlnatian  of  agrionlttiral  infbrmttion.  Why  hw  SoMhntd  bMu 
bertlofore  onable  to  carry  out  agrioaltiira]  ednoalion  in  eonneotion  with  her  praa- 
ent  exJMJng  eohool  lyttem,  notwilhatanding  an  eTpnaaed  deiire  on  the  part  of 
name  of  her  mort  enlightened  men  to  effect  thia  object  I  Simply,  becaiue  (he  bw 
no  central  agrioultoral  training  department  in  oonneotioa  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  ■eminariee,  at  whiob  her  t«schen  ouuld  eaqaire,  in  additjon  to  their  other 
braoohei  of  edocation,  a  knowled){e  of  agricultural  Mienoe  and  praolice.  1  woold 
reapeotfallj  anbinit,  therefore,  that  in  forming  an  eatimate  of  our  tranaaetioni, 
tbrooghont  the  j«ar,  the  real  and  aubstandal  adTantasea  derived  by  the  counby 
from  the  working  of  the  eetaUithment  (hoold  reewie  doe  oonaideratiai. 

The  follonring  notice  of  the  Model  Farm  at  GkaDerin,  vhere  the 
Normal  pupils  are  required  to  lake  practical  leeaoni  in  agricultnre,  w 
taken  from  Colman'a  "  Etavpean  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.' 

'•  It  Is  considered  (b)'  ^^^  Commissioners  of  Nattonal  Edneation)  and  wlA 
good  reason,  that  the  ^at  want,  amoDg  the  people,  Is  a  want  of  knowledge  In 
applfing  and  naiog  the  means  ofanhslsierice  wl[hln  their  reach;  thai  therelsno 
faidlsposUlon  on  their  part  lo  labor:  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  nn- 
cDltivaied  land  capable  of  being  rrdeemed  nod  rendered  prodnctive;  and  that  a 
pHncJpsI  source  of  the  wretchedness,  and  went,  and  starrat ion,  which  prcTall 
in  fome  pans  of  this  coanlry,  ol^n  to  a  fearlhl  extent,  ia  altiibelable  lo  the 
gross  Ignorance  of  Ihe  laboring  clanes  of  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  of 
ruml  economy.  With  this  conviction  npon  their  minds,  the  cotamiMicnera 
hare  determined  to  connect  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  course  of  teaching  In 
scientific  and  practical  agricaltnre,  eommnnlcatlng  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elements  of  aericuUural  chemisirv;  of  the  best  mode*  and  operations  of  htut- 
bandrj  whichnave  been  adopted  In  any  country;  of  the  Datnre,  and  character, 
and  u.ses,  of  the  vegetables  and  plants  necessary  ortlseful  to  man  or  beast;  oi 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  slock,  anit  of  (he  construction  and  use  of  the  most 
Improved  and  most  approved  farming  Implements  and  machinery.  With  these 
Hews,  ii  is  their  intention  lo  train  their  schoolmaster?,  and  to  send  out  snch 
men  as  are  apt  and  qualified  to  teach  tbei>e  most  nsefnl  branches.  For  Ihia 
pDrpose  the  govemuient  have  established  this  model  farcD,  which  was  berun  In 
1836,  unit  vKlch  has  already,  In  a  greater  or  less  measure,  qualified  and  sent 
ODI  seven  hundred  teachers.  Tomy  mind  It  seems  destined  to  eoDferllie  moat 
imporlaDi  beoefiis  upon  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  upon  (be  woild ;  for  ao  it  hap- 
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penii  DndcT  the  benlgnBiit  srraDgemnitR  ot  ttt«  Dlrine  Proridence,  (be  hendUa 

of  every  good  meutire  or  eSbri  Ibr  ibe  improyemeni  of  maskind  proceed,  bj  t 
Krt  of  reduplication,  lo  an  unlimilcd  eitent ;  ihese  teachers  sball  m.struct  their 
papils,  and  these  pupila  become  in  ibetr  lum  the  leachen  of  others ;  and  the 
Kood  seed,  thus  sowti  and  widely  seatteted,  go  on  fielding  its  conslBntif-increaii- 
iDg  products,  to  an  eitent  which  no  human  imaginaiiaD  enn  meaiiure.  Three 
Ihoosand  schooltnasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Irelnnd,  and  the  goT- 
emmenl  are  determined  to  supply  them.  Happy  is  it  for  a  conntry.  and  honor- 
able to  human  nature,  when,  instead  of  schemes  of  avarice,  and  dreams  ol 
ambition,  aod  visions  of  coaqnesi,  at  the  dreadln!  eipense  of  the  comfort,  and 
liberty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  unprotected,  toe  altentioD  of  those  who 
hold  the  destinies  of  iheir  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  Is  tuned  to  iheir  Im- 
provement, their  elevation,  Iheir  comfort,  and  tbeii  mbstantial  welfare. 

The  Model  Farm  and  A^iculiural  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glastievin. 
about  three  miles  from  Dnblm,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  and 
salabrioos,  embracin?  a  wide  extent  of  prtnpect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
monnteia,  of  city  and  country,  combining  the  busy  baunls  of  men.  and  the 
highest  improvements  of  art  and  scieoce,  with  what  is  most  piclnrAque  and 
channing  m  rural  scenery,  picsealing  itself  in  its  bold  moontalns  and  deep 
^lens,  is  its  beanlifnl  plantations,  its  coltiviied  field),  and  its  wide  and  glilter- 
log  eipaase  of  ocean.  The  scenerr  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  ila 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  moaulains  of  Wicklow,  of  slngulaiiy  grand  and  beautiftil 
fonnalioD,  boaoding  (be  prospect  fur  a  considerable  extent,  ia  among  the  richest 
which  the  eye  can  take  in ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  snn  in  a  fine  summer 
eTCuinit,  when  the  long  ridge  of  the  tDOtmtains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  f!oldeQ  fire,  it  carried  my  imagination  back,  with  ati  etootion  which  those 
only  who  leel  it  can  andersland,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  of 
VennoDl,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlaiti-  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
□f  the  powerful  and  beneficial  icfiuecce  of  fine  natural  scenery,  where  there  is 
a  due  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  surronnd  a  place  of  education  with  those 
objects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enlat^  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
of  men  from  its  lowest  depths.  It  is  at  Iheshrine  ofDBture,<n  the  temple  pil- 
lared by  the  lofty  mountains,  and  whose  glowioi;  arches  are  resplendent  with 
inextinguishable  fires,  that  the  haman  heart  is  most  prorouodly  impressed  with 
the  UDDtleraUe  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worship.  It  is  in  belds  radiant 
with  their  golden  harvests,  aud  every  where  oflering.  In  their  rich  fruits  and 
products,  an  utisltnted  compeiualion  to  human  toil,  and  the  moct  liberal  provi- 
sitHis  Ibr  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  end  in  pastures  and  groves  animaiel 
with  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  eraleful  hymns  of 
ecstaey,  amotig  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
the  faitliful,  unceasing,  and  uDboanded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  most  deeply  touch,  end  often  overwhelm  the  heart.  The  Model  Farm 
and  School,  at  Qlasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifly-two  English  acres  of  litnd, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 
ings, U  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crop&.  The  mas- 
ter of  (he  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  poimds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 
expenses  carry  tbe  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 
live  constantly  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor, 
he  receives  eight  shitliags  sterling  per  week.  They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand,  about  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  lime  to  study,  or 
learning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
mon and  useful  branches  of  edacation,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  naiural 
philosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  al)  its  scientific  and  practical  details.  They 
havB  an  agricultural  eiaminaOon,  or  lecture,  every  day.  I  bad  the  gralieca- 
Honof  listeoiDg  tosD  examination  offourieen  of  these  young  men,  broneht  out 
of  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfully  admit  that  it  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pupil.  Beside* 
these  youns  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  young  men  in  Dublin,  at  the  Noi^ 
mal  School,  who  are  preparing  themselves  lor  teachers  of  the  national  schools^ 
are  required  lo  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  Its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time, 
thai  (hey  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  leach  It ;  the  government  being  deteF- 
mlned  that  It  shall  Ibrm  oa  indispeaiable  put  of  the  school  instruction  thtougb- 
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ont  the  Lslaod.    The  great  obiecls,  then,  ot  the  eslablishmnit,  itre  lo  qaaiiij 

these  youDg  men  for  teacheis  bf  ^  Ihorougb  and  practical  educai.ion  in  the 
acicDce,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  ihat  character,  and  in  the  mosl  improved 
methods  and  operations  of  agricullure.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  fnmish 
an  opponnniiy  lo  the  sods  of  men  of  wealth,  who  may  be  placed  here  as  pupils, 


o  acquire  a  praclical  knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  insight  into,  all  the  detail! 

-'--nitiE,    This  mnst  prove  of  the i.  ..     . 

nf  iheir  own  estates," 


St  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  them  in  the  manage- 


1.  ThemdlrDenCsofagrleiiliDi'al  chemistry,  geology, miDeTa)ogT,hoiaD7,  and 
Testable  phjsiologv,  so  far  as  they  have  a  practical  applicatioo  to  agriculiuie. 

2.  The  nature  ana  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  applicBlioo  o(  the  sereral  niannres. 

4.  The  eflecia  of  heat,  light,  and  water  on  soils,  manures,  animal  and  veget- 
able life. 

5.  The  nature,  silaalton,  and  properties  of  farms  in  general. 

6.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  crops  snitable,  according  lo  aoO  and 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  cnnslrnetion  of  farm  bnlldings. 
B.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  l 
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scientific  principles  of  plonghing,  and  the  general  eonsinicllon  and 
nse  of  farm  implements. 

10,  The  cultlv-aiioD  of  green  and  grain  erope,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
best  mode  of  culture. 

11.  Haymaking  and  harvesting. 

19.  Animal  physioli^  and  veieiliiaiy  practice,  and  general  management  of 

13.  Cattle,  their  several  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  modes  of  care ; 
also  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14.  Borse-feedlng  and  bttening  of  cattle,  with  the  improved  modes  of  dairy 
management. 

15.  Practical  gardening,  tmder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  reaults  of  thia  course  of  tnuning  with  the  teachers,  are  best  seea 
in  the  rollowiag  notice  of  the  NatJunBl  School,  at  Lame,— an  ordintry 
school  in  nhich  agricaltural  chemiitry  and  practical  agricalture  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  coarse  of  study. 

"  This  is  not.  properly  speaking,  an  agricultaral  school,  but  a  national 
school,  where  [he  common  branches  of  ^ticalion  arc  taught:  and  there  is 
connected  with  il  n  deparimeut  or  class  of  agricnllural  study,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivate,  and  on  which,  in  the  wav  of  experiment,  the 
principles  of  agiiculiure,  and  its  general  practice,  are,  wilbin  a  very  limited  ei- 
lent,  illuslraied  and  tested.  The  ejamination  was  eminently  successful,  and 
creditable  alike  la  the  teaeher  and  the  pupils.  It  was  from  this  establishment 
that  a  detachment  of  five  pupils  was  sent  for  examination  to  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  SocieljorScotland  the  last  autamn,  where  their  attainments 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  impression,  on  the  snbject  of  the  im- 
portance of  BgricnlLural  education,  which  is  likely  m  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
(ume  universal  system  on  the  sabiect. 

I  shall  tranacnbe  the  accoanl  given  of  the  occasion :  '  Five  boys  from  the 
school  at  Lame  were  introduced  to  the  meeting,  headed  by  their  teacher.  They 
seemed  to  belong  lo  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs  j 
and  they  appeared  to  be  &om  twelve  to  olteen  years  of  age.  They  were  eiam- 
ined,  in  the  firsl instance,  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they  (ail  to  answer  correcilv. 
They  were  then  elamined,  by  an  agiicnlinral  professor,  in  the  scientific 
branches,  and  bv  two  praclical  tanners  in  the  practical  departmenw  of  agricul- 

lure.    Their  acquaintance  with  these  v '"-  -'-'■->■■'■-'  — ' "'■'" 

They  delajled  the  chemical  ci ' — '" 
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the  land  beil  fitted  torgnen  crops,  the  diflereni  Ifinds  of  Rraln,  Ihe  daily,  aod 
the  system  or  rolatioo  of  crops.  Manf  of  these  ansver?  required  considerable 
exercise  at  reflection ;  and  as  previous  concert  between  ihemselvea  and  the 
gEoilemen  who  examined  them  waf  oat  of  the  qjieslioo,  their  acquirements 
■eemed  to  lake  the  meeliag  by  tnrprlse ;  at  the  saioe  time  Ihey  aflbnled  it  the 
otinosl  satisEaclion,  as  erinciog  how  mach  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system  ol 
training.' 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lartie  aSbrded  me,  in  Ibis  respect,  very  high 
gratiScatioD.  Tbeagiiculioralstadies  are  not  madeconnim1<soiy,buiirotuntary; 
and  one  hour  per  day  Is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  conlrol  three  thousand  teachers;  and  ills  pro- 
poMd,  wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useful,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  commoD  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricaltural  training 
eilBblishmenut ;  and  it  is  in  contemplaiiou  to  have  twenlj-Iive,  with  which  It  is 
proposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  erery  where,  besides 
ihmishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultiralion. 
Thus  diffusive  is  the  nature  of  sU  beneficence.  A  good  deed,  like  a  stone 
ihniwa  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agilaie  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  effects 
will  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given;  but  the  concentrle  circles  are  seen  extend- 
ing- themselves  on  every  side,  and  icach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
them.  In  the  roorwl  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  dependence  Is  tmlversal  and  iadisaolnble.  We  have  i«a>on  to  hope 
that  no  good  seed  is  ever  sowd  in  raid,  but  will  sooner  or  later  gennioale  and 
field  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  t^rtainty  the  h^hesl  honor  and  credit  to  the  intelli- 
eeoce  and  philanthropy  of  It^land,  and  their  beneficent  efiecis  mast  presently 
be  seen  In  alleviating  the  indescribable  amount  of  wRtcbedness  onder  which  tbts 
beantiful  country  and  fine-spirited  people  havebernso  lone  crushed  to  iheeanh 
—a  wretchedness  which,  (o  be  uudeistood,  must  be  seen. 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amhersl  in  bis  Report  \o  the  Legialature  of 
MaaBachuietla,  ia  1851,  on  Agricultural  Schools,  thus  Doticea  hia  viatt 
to  the  National  Agricultural  School  at  Lama. 

Tlie  Ikrm  oonaislB  of  only  seven  aores.  Tet  iu  1S48,  the  bead  master  Mr. 
H'DoDnell,  maintajned  on  tUa  amatl  plot  of  ground,  in  the  very  beat  unndition, 
three  milch  covs,  two  ealvea,  Ibur  pigs,  and  one  donkey,  and  raised  bendes  3S( 
offt.  of  wheat,  3S  owt  of  oala,  and  %i  owL  of  potMoea.  Tbe  crops  growing  this 
year,  appeared  unasaaily  Gne. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  t54  a  year,  including  ioatrDOlian  and  hoard,  or  if  upon 
Bahatarshlps,  oulytS^.  T^a  out-door  pupils  pay  fiv  instroolioti,  Si  7  annually. 
The  boarder*  work  on  the  tsrm  from  S  to  6,  snd  from  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  fr<nn 
4  to  6  P.  M.  From  13  to  3  o'clock  daily  they  study  in  lbs  sobool-rDofli,  in  agri- 
oultnre  a>  a  science  as  well  n  in  literatnre ;  also,  IWmi  fl  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  even> 
ing  clan  under  the  auporinteDdenoe  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  ander 
fifteen  years  of  age,  nor  witbont  a  certifieale  of  mora]  charaeCer.  The  tvurse  Is  of 
two  or  three  years'  duration,  aooording  to  the  age  and  aequirementa  of  the  pupik. 

Hie  agricultumt  instraetion  "  embraoea  the  prinoiples  of  ohemistry ;  the  Ibrnia- 
tioa,  aatute,  and  diSerence  of  soils ;  the  rotations  of  cropping  bent  auited  lo  snch 
varieties ;  drainiag,  trenohing,  and  subBoiling,  and  the  principles  upon  which  their 
efiicaoy  depends ;  house  feeding  of  oatOe,  and  itsadviinlages  ;  the  eonstilation  sod 
propertiea  of  Iha  diSereat  maonrea ;  the  proper  dividun*  of  brms,  &c.,  &o."  To 
this  is  added  a  well  groonded  eonrse  i^  English  eduollion  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetio,  Bn^i^  grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensaradon,  Land  sur- 
veying, ganging,  geonielTy,  liigooom^ry,  algebra,  and  navigation. 

Soeh  arranganMintB  are  ntade,  that  each  class  receives  religious  ioitruetiiai  from 
derftymen  aeleeted  by  the  parents  or  gaardieas.  11  the  teaoher  of  the  school 
wishes  to  oommnnioale  relig^us  inatroetion,  he  givea  poblio  ootiue  of  the  time  BdA 
|daee,  and  the  pupils  can  attend  or  not,  aooordiag  to  tlie  wiahes  c€  their  parenta,  at 
their  owQ. 
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DuHiUNwiT  Model  AoucDLTtruL  School. 

The  Dunmanway  Model  Farm  U  situated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  sod 
oonaista  or  twelve  acrea.  The  ToUaviiig  extracU,  taken  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  Frederic  W.  Coanor,  head  maater  of  the  school, 
ebons  its  condition  in  1852. 

1^  ooofiaenoe  plsoed  by  ths  publio  fo  Ibe  InMltntrati  baa  not  diininiah»d.  It 
hsa  had  a  g;reat  iaoreaae  oT  viaiton.  Id  the  attendanoe  of  the  pnpU*,  an  iDoKase 
of  TO  per  eeat.  bn  taken  plaoe  fh>m  amoeg  tba  verioea  nlnnam  of  sooiety  ;  a 
greater  nDniber  are  atill  anuooi  to  ba  admitted,  bat  aooommodatioii  can  not  be 
lunnd  for  their  ioitruutiaD. 

Agricultural  fnalruffian,  both  of  a  aeientiGo  and  predioal  natnre,  has  been 
imputed  regularly  to  the  popile  dnring  the  paat  year,  on  the  day*  appdnted  for 
giy'mg  auoh.  There  are  very  few  aabjeota  bearing  npon  aaricnitaral  fcnnoiiiy, 
that  hare  not  been  bronght  b^bre  their  notioe.  AgrionltDTU  inatmcticm  ii  given 
in  ths  maraiDg,  from  a  quarter  past  mi  to  half-pOM  e^lit  o'clock  ;  in  the  evening 
from  nioe  to  ^f-paat  nioo ;  and  every  seeond  week-day  ftnm  half-past  two  till  s 
qnarter  paat  three,  P.  M,,  or  an  average  three  honji  daily.  leformatioii  ia  Dom> 
municated  by  lectures,  and  the  Mudy  of  approved  workaoD  agriaultnra  and  manii- 
Bcripta  prepared  by  mjaelf  acoompanied  in  every  case  by  aewchinf;  eiaminationa. 
llie  mode  of  inatnialion  adopted  has  proved  moat  aatiilaalary.  'nie  pnpila  take 
notes  daring  the  readingof  the  leotere  ;  theao  they  immediately  ttanscribe  while 
the  aubject  ia  yet  frcah  in  the  memory.  Then  anbaequently  eiGhange  their  man- 
nacripta,  mntually  correctii^  each  other'a  errora,  (iDclading  these  in  spelling  and 
oompoaiUoa,}  after  whiub  I  eiamme  and  elasai^  their  papeia.  Urns  literary  and 
aigriaaltaral  inatmetion  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  agreeobtenesa  of  the  method 
fiitma  no  ordinary  inoentive  to  improvement.  After  my  own  examination  of  Ihe 
elaaa,  which  altematoa  with  every  lecture,  I  permit  each  papil  in  his  tern  to  ex- 
amine the  clan  alao ;  at  other  timea  to  read  a  tectare  of  his  own  composition. 
Again,  I  anbmit  (o  the  pa|Hla  a  seriea  of  qneationa  to  be  answered  by  (hem  on 

Eper — caose  them  monthly  to  write  out  eaaayaon  a  givai  snbject — and  weekly 
■cnaa  agrienltDral  qoesliona.  Aa  ■  proof  <^  Uie  interest  evinced  by  them  in  the 
proBcontion  of  their  atudies,  I  niav  bo  permitted  to  atate,  that  many  of  them  rose 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  stndying 
the  anbject  of  their  leisan  lor  Uist  day. 

Tlu  Agriculliiral  Boardert'  CIoh  oonaista  of  fonr  popilB,  one  of  whom,  being 
a  free  popii,  is  supported  gratuilousiy  by  the  board.  TTio  want  of  acoommodBtion 
prevents  a  gmalf  r  nambcr  being  admitted.  The  olaas  continnes  to  give  every 
aatislkctioD.  Bineo  it  was  established  fife  yoang  men  have  been  advaooed  from  it 
to  the  Glnanevin  Model  Fann.  The  aeleotion  of  membera  tor  Ihia  elaaa  ia  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  neighboring  farmers'  aona — the  prefereaoa  being  given  to 
those  previously  educated  at  a  normal  achool. 

Thi  Papil-  TtaeAa-t'  CUm  oontinnee  to  work  w^. 

Tkt  Iniuttrial  Clan,  the  membera  of  which  are  aeleeted  tram  the  agrionltn- 
ral  class,  aHbrda  great  aatiabctioti  bv  the  order  and  good  eondaet  of  Ita  manben, 
and  the  elBoieDt  manner  la  whieh  uey  perfimn  tlieir  dntiea. 

Tht  Agrieulturml  Clan  oonaiata  on  an  average  at  37  popila,  the  highest  num- 
ber we  e«n  eoavenleatJy  find  rocan  (br.  Tha  punla  cooipaaing  tbia  ctaaa  are  ae- 
leeted from  the  advanced  elawea  of  tlie  acbod,  mu  in  oanjoDetiao  with  the  agri- 
onhnnl  boardera  and  [inpH  tiwilirra,  receive  agrietdtaral  inatnaotlaa  tor  the  space 
of  threc-4]aaTtera  of  an  honr  every  second  we£-day,atid  faaveahoihe  prifilega 
ef  Bttendbig  Ihe  DionAig  claMii.  where  extra  instraeliaa  is  aflbrded.  Tbq'  ar« 
htstmeled  In  the  laadbig  prtaunplea  ot  agrieoHiiral  ehemiatry,  geobgy,  veffetaUe 
l^tyaiology,  Ae.,  and  eapeeiaily  in  tiioee  praotleal  aatjeeta  bearing  aon  direetlj 
npon  their  fbtnre  employment.  OflheST  pnpila  eompoaJngtbeagricnltmii  elai, 
30  are  Ibe  sona  of  fcrmera,  holding  tram  90  to  3D0  aorca  of  land  reapertively. 

Tbe  working  pnptla  are  teqaired  each  to  ke^  a  joamat  of  the  varioaa  epera* 

tiona  going  on  on  the  f^^— the  dltlercDt  perioda  at  which  on^  are  aown  and 

harvnted, — how  managed,  tea, — and  many  other  remarka  that  will  fcrm  a  aooroa 

of  reliable  inbrmalion  la  after-life.    Meteorologiaal  obaerratteiia  are  alao  noted 

37 
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down.  They  aim  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  Ibr  the  ompa ;  aadat 
in  the  Bowing,  reaping,  &c.,  of  all  eropa  ;  in  abort,  oo  i^Mration  ia  performed  in 
whioh  IImt  anirtati  nn  ami  attcntioa  ia  not  ■>  nnptofed  u  It)  tnitiale  them  Into  a 
ktuwledge  of  Ihime  bowDoi  b«bita  Teqnired  to  Gt  tbem  for  the  dntin  of  afleHile. 
PMiillwiijB  ia  gnnled  Um  popifa  to  aanat  tbelr  parenta  in  aowing  and  managing 
dkair  green  oropa ;  aad,  in  mqnlriBg  ol  their  panoita  aa  to  the  aanatanoe  tbe;  re- 
•MTontHD  the  inatmottm  of  their  ohiUren  edneated  at  thiaaebool,  I  waa  hapi^ 
to  find  tb^  are  in  the  w 
neighbon'  hnab«nili7,«oda( 
ried  OBt  on  the  Model  Farm. 

Sinaa  the  iottitittiiMi  of  the  ,       -       ^ 

poinled  oat  </  it  aa  Tsaohara  of  Natianal  Sdioola,  and  eight  are  giving  aawatanoe 
on  tli^r  hthera'  brma. 

nteaa  yoang  nun  ma;  be  lodted  tipoa  aa  ao  nun;  praetical  imtneUn,  who, 
feeling  a  tealona  ietereat  in  the  objeota  of  their  proienona,  will,  in  their  inter- 
coorae  with  the  neighboring  (umara,  be  the  meana  of  materially  improring  the 
inteHigeDoa  and  indualrj  of  Ihe  diatriot 

WoaKRooaa  Aaaioi7i.Ttiui.  Scboou. 

One  of  the  moat  intereafing  featurea  of  the  preaent  edocstional  inoro- 
meot,  botb  id  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  auccesaful  introduction  of  in- 
duatrial  training  for  paaper  children  into  workhoaaea.  There  were 
1  workhouse  achools  in  Ireland  to  which  ngricultuml  deporl- 
t  were  annexed  in  1353.  Reapecting  the  operatbn  of  these  deparl- 
'M  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  poor  law  com- 
B,  safa; 

"  Bach  jear  ahowa  an  inoreaaed  deraand  (br  Oa  workhouae  boyi  b;  the  &r- 
men ;  the  ago,  Iherpfore,  at  which  the  boy  lesTtta  tile  workhonae  beeomE*  a  Tcry 
early  one ;  it  probably  now  average*  ten  yean.  Each  year  alao  aliawa  increaaad 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  n>ya,  wlio  may,  perhapa,  be  termed  apprentioea." 

Dr.  Kirbpfitrick  in  view  of  BDOther  year's  experience  adds :  "  Every 
year's  experience  convinces  me  more  forcibly  of  the  neceaaity  of  a  gen- 
eral and  efficient  system  of  industrjal  training  for  pauper  children,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  this  opinion  ia  steadily  gnining  ground  both  here 
and  in  the  sister  country.  The  Tacts  previously  stated  bear  me  out  in 
this  asaertion  with  respect  to  this  connlry,  and  the  following  extracts, 
which  I  take  leave  to  quote  from  a  Parlimentary  document,  will  show 
iu  progress  in  England,  and  may  be  useful  in  other  respects." 

Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  poor  law  ioapeotors,  in  hia  Report,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
lireasof  iidattrialedDiation  torpanpa  boy*,  and  of  the  anoaeiawbiah  has  attended 
it  wherever  introdnoed ; 

"  The  gnardiana  of  almost  every  niuon  is  thia  diatriot  in  which  there  are  opon 
an  averaga  •  anffioient  nnmber  of  bc^  of  an  age  oapabia  of  indoalrial  oosapation, 
titber  have  already  provided,  or  have  determined  to  provide  the  meana  for  their 
indnslri^  lialniug.  Hie  tmioM  of  thia  dktrict  being  ahnoot  eKdnaivety  i^eet- 
tural,  the  means  of  indiMnsltnining  for  bmaooMist  cbiefly  in  the  ooltivation  </ 
a  few  aorea  c4  land  by  apade  hubandiy.  In  those  imlon*  in  wbidi  thti  qistem 
eav  be  aaid  to  be  fairly  in  (Deration,  it  hu  already  been  pradnetive  of  much  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  aaen  1^  Ibe  detailed  aoooonta  fumahed  from  aome  of  tiiem  that  thia 
modaof  edoeatina  theohildroi  in  babiti  of  indnitry  ia  attended  with  oonaiderable 
profit  to  the  gnardiano." 

The  maatei  of  Oke  Wrexham  miion  w(»khoaaa,  in  a  oonmiBDioatios  addicaaed 
by  Um  to  Mr.  Doyle,  after  deambing  (he  lamentaUe  atate  of  things  that  eiiated 
amMtg  the  yonthftal  '"'■'«**«  previow  to  the  adoption  rf  a  qvtem  of  indnttriid 
training,  tluia  prooseda : 

"  It  ia  theae,  and  ancii  like  beta,  whioh  have  impelled  this  board  ot  gnai^aDi 
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le  board  wu  iDdaoad  to  raat, 
la  woiUwBaB,  ■  field  at  lour  ■«>«■,  in  whkb  ths 

jr  in  (ha  altersoaa  «f  «Mh  wcaking  d^  trains  the  bt^Bisi^a  hw- 

band/;.  Tlia  ]»o6»  of  llie  fiM  tvo  yean  wen  eompantiTdr  imoU,  MiU  Iber 
lwT«enaUedM  tolar  inAgoodatoekoftooli:  and  bnidea,  when  taken  (onthar 
vith  tbe  preaent  year'!  pnito,  faaTe  realnad  m  whola,  in  tmn  of  paaper  laber, 
nearly  £W.  The  itotament  nmr  aant  dmn  tl^  rMoU  it  our  wODod  year's  ope- 
rattoDB  in  our  own  field,  and  at  the  geoaral  intelligeDoa  aa  wall  oa  the  mnaai^ar 
eapaait;  of  the  ohildian  ia  iMeommg  eqml  to  their  work,  we  may  eipeot  Rreato 
peeoaiary  lemilta  ;  bat  at  lart  tbe  nK^  naolla  likely  to  flow  IVoni  our  st£*nira 
"^  the  moat  plcaaing ;  the  children  are  more  eaaily  maiugad  than  fbrnierly,  ar* 

.__._a  __  J ti_  !.__.  f  _   ...  1      -■■      1  iiiou.  ^ork  in  a  plaaaing  and 

widi  the  iocolostioB  of  aoond 
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er.  'nay  •!«,  [  tt  , 
prisaiplaa,  having  tkoaa  prinMplea  (nined  into  haUlL  whidi,  while  tbey  will  for* 
lify  agatnat  temptation,  sire  promiae  nf  cabling  the  ehiUren  readily  to  adapt 
thentael*e*  to  the  aphere  in  life  in  which  their  lot  ia  likely  to  be  oast,  and  of  nW- 
mately  beoomiiia  whtdly  indepaodent  of  pMwthial  leliat  i  have  great  (deaaure  ia 
beiog  able  to  a<Q,  (hat  twt  one  bw  who  Ium  gone  oat  to  aervioe  ainoa  wa  began 
these  operatiam  haa  been  returned  (o  our  hands,  or  t*  likely  to  be  ao." 

Mr.  Everett,  clerk  of  tbe  Atchain  nnioo,  wriUe  to  Mr.  Doyle  u 
foUotva: 

"  Hat  the  dilldren  ef  d>«  pocr  may  be  efficiently  langlit,  and  ao  hr  aa  hmnsn 
laeana  may  prodnoe  tbe  object,  made  oaeftil  and  booorable  member*  of  aoeiety  in 
a  union  woAbonae,  ia  a  foot  that  I  have  lixig  had  the  pleaiure  of  wttuenng  in  the 
nnioo  io  which  I  have  aerTed  from  ita  oonmnnoenieDt,  sa  well  sa  in  one  in  which 
I  prerioady  aerred  in  the  aonth  of  England.  To  illnatrate  the  nibject,  I  will  now 
aet  forth,  in  as  oondenaed  a  farm  aa  I  fm,  iho  priDoi|riea  and  practice  malntainod 
in  the  nDioD  aebool  during  the  fbortaen  years  ifT  ita  ooeration.  At  firat  the  Dum- 
ber of  children  was  amall,  the  gnardiana  feding  it  deaiiable  not  to  oniwd  tbrar 
workbonse  until  time  had  aSbrded  all  pi 
practical  eiperlenoe  ther^n. 

6ed  achodmaater aptibad  inai..    ..  .     __ 

aitnaiiao  waa  taken  by  a  penon  who,  though  defiotent  in  mental  aoqniremeDta  Ibr 
aneh  an  offioe,  was  B  praotieal  asriaoltarist,  of  good  moral  ohanoler,  and  enlerel 
«t  his  dntiss  with  a  detanninatHa  to  do  all  he  codd  fcr  lbs  weUu*  of  tbe  <UI- 
drenpatonderhiseare.  ^n  Srat  atn  was  that  of  ndiag  (he  sohod  a  plaoe  of 
moral  aa  welt  aa  physioal  training,  to  m>«h  1  attribnla  its  gnat  saooeaa.  Fes'  this 
pnrpoae  every  thing  that  tranaplred  waa,  le  tha  aal«>t  of  h»  abHifr,  made  the  anb- 
ject  of  aema  practical  and  aaniUar  obaervalions,  wfcwed  bjaoeh  iDnabalii^M 
beoanra  weight  by  eiaiD|de.  ladasliT  waa  Aon  the  firat  a  inaAed  dianoteriB- 
^  of  the  scbotd,  to  inculcate  which  varioos  indoor  ooonpationa  wwe  and  still  aM 
practiced,  such  as  knitting,  netting,  plaiting  straw,  dto.,  1^  which  means  it  became 
a  natural  hatrit  in  the  culdren  to  be  draig  aomethiiig  that  waa  aaefDl,  so  that 
when  fiuigued  with  heavier  toils  ttke  child  sat  down  to  reat,  it  wss,  I  had  abnoat 
aaid,  an  inatinetiTe  feeling  that  led  him  to  take  faia  atrawa  or  needlea  in  hand,  and 
yat  tbe  gratification  Bffl>nled  when  he  fcnBd  he  had  enongti  pUt  Ibr  s  hat,  and 
the  pleasure  evinced  when  by  himaelf  er  his  companions  it  waa  so  Ibrmed,  jmned 
that  hia  mind  had  reooived  a  correct  biaa  aa  to  production  by  his  own  application, 
nor  waa  there  ever  aooutan  to  enfbroe  Ibia  praotioe  when  once  begun,  aa  it  became 
a  aoDToe  of  pleasure  to  be  ao  engaged ;  hat  whenever  we  finmd  a  laty  boy  it 
beooiue  the  subject  et  a  moral  lecture,  and  at  work  woa  and  atjll  is  held  to  be  ita 
own  reward  In  cur  sohDol,  if  a  boy  la  found  idle  the  pnnlahineiit  Sa  umple,  take 
him  away  trom  hit  work  to  loiA  at  tho  othera  buaily  employed,  and  lo  aevera  ia 
thia  in  almost  every  oaae,  that  I  have  aoaroely  ever  knowil  a  taj  remain  half  an 
hour  withont  petitioning  for  liberty  to  go  to  work,  and  I  have  been  equally  pleated 
to  see  that  others,  inst^d  at  making  any  tannting  remariu,  have  beoome  [vtition- 
en  Id  behalf  of  their  achoolfettow. 

"  niese  may  appear  trifling  inodents,  bat  let  guardians  and  offioera  try  the  plan, 
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■Dd  watch  the  jnoe  Id  fdtnre  >emoe,  and  they  wiQ  fiDd,  w  I  have  done,  that  they 
■re  importaDl  &cU ;  and  I  nobeo  them  becauM  for  the  wont  of  seeios  thia  import- 
•Dt  taet  at  the  ootaet,  that  the  chDd  iito  belniiied  tottie  priDcijiJe  of  being  nsefiil, 
■o  miNh  of  the  other  efibrta  are  vaia.  Another  Importaat  point  we  hare  alwaya 
aimed  at  haa  been  to  t(«oh  the  child  to  do  hia  work  welt,  to  da  that  work  is  the 
light  way,  and  then  to  make  him  nnderataiid  why  that  parta'cntar  way  ia  beat,  ood 
tlua  givea  them  additional  intereat  in  their  work,  while  it  tendi  to  makethem 
good  workmen  )a  after-life.  Our  chief  mode  of  employment  ia  on  the  land  we 
cultivate  by  apode  huabandry,  a  portion  rf  wliioh  hiw,  from  the  opening  ri  the 
acluxd,  been  Gnitirated  exolDeiTely  by  the  boyi." 

"  Hanng  atated  (he  nature  ind  praotioa  of  oar  achocJ  for  fcortMm  years,  it  only 
ranuuna  to  apt*k  of  ita  anowaa.  It  baa  been  aald  th&t  tile  tendraov  of  workhooae 
•cfaool*  b  to  make  perpetual  panpen,  and  sDah  ataMnenti  are  tnade,  no  doubt,  in 
the  tbll  belief  of  their  trnlh ;  but  I  am  happy  to  aay  that,  ao  Ctr  aa  fbnrleeD  years 
>n«y  aerre  fbf  the  data  of  calcnlation,  it  ■  without  a  ahiidow  of  fbnndation  here. 
Onr  ohildren  go  to  aeririoe,  and  I  woiud  rather  rcfe  inqnirien  to  thor  empkiycn 
Ibr  their  oharwien  a*  aervanta,  than  apeak  of  it  tnyadf.  Soffioe  it  to  aay  Utat, 
with  ■  very  few  eioeptiona,  (and  tboae  of  obaiaeten  the  moat  vicioas  and  thor- 
ongfaly  famed  befare  they  came  to  na,)  and  bne  or  two  saaea  of  aerlooa  iDnc^  tb^ 
]«•>«  not  retuned,  except,  aa  k  (k^qtwntly  the  «■»«,  to  vHt  the  tSuxA  wher*  they 
wire  trailed  hi  the  habita  of  Tirtne  and  bduatry,  and  leara  behind  tbetn  ■om* 
trifle,  (dther  in  miHHty  or  otberwiae,  to  the  aohool  fund.  If  we  tramed  them  np  aa 
panpera,  I  think  many  of  them  bid  bir  to  fcig«t  the  place  of  their  trainlof  befcr* 
they  return.  Scaroely  »  child  who  haa  been  tauhthi  oar  aohool laarea  it  whhoot 
thoae  fe^ngi  r^  aSeotioD  for  their  aaaocialeB  whioh  indicate  moat  dearly  that  tha 
-  mind  haa  been  ooltiiated,  and  the  naialnnoa  thqr  afibrd  In  procnring  aitoUiam  for 
ftoae  they  left  behind  proTea  the  gennine  ebaraotcr  ol  their  attaidimenta ;  hot  to 
Ktiini  to  the  workhoaaa  after  going  to  aervioa  ia  Ml  to  ha  •  diapaoa,  and  will,  I 
hiqw,  M  it  bM  hJtbnto  dooa,  pnvMit  moh  »  dNninaiuMe  ever  ooonrring  except 
in  caaea  thai  are  nDavudable ;  and  in  anoh  eaaea  I  hope  that  a  aenae  of  reetiUMe 
•nd  the  kira  of  nrtoe  will  asek  anoh  an  aqrlnm  b  pttftrwiee  to  edm*." 
Mr.  FBrnaU,  another  of  the  poor  law  iiupecton,  states : 
"  0»  refeNOoe  to  the  taUcs,  it  will  baaeen  that  fifty  aorea  of  land,  onltiralad  by 
5U  boya,  baTe  yielded  hi  a  year  a  net  profit  of  £335  7*.  id. ;  there  ■,  bowoTcr, 
S  fa  mace  Talnahle  b«MAt  acqiwad  than  that  aam  cf  moa^  Kpriamta,  ft* 
Ibeae  boya  bare,  in  Uie  wqnirenient  </  tlua  peenniary  profit,  bera  nnder  training 
lot  manna]  labor ;  hare  bean  instmoled  In  tbe  oaloe  of  labor,  and  in  tin  ooo- 
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Even  u  early  as  during  the  Carlovingiui  period,  ws  find  mention  made 
of  seven]  6ouri3hing  echoola  in  Belgium;  sa,  the  cloister  schools  of 
Lobbea  and  GcmblouTB ;  and  CBpecially  those  of  Liege.  These  were 
destroyed  b;  the  Normans,  but  those  at  Liege  became  ptosperooa  again 
under  the  episcopate  of  Notker,  (about  A.  D.  911,)  and  remained  eminent' 
doritiK  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Under  Charlemagne,  the 
Bt«te  had  immediate  charge  of  education,  but  a  close  connection  took 
place  between  church  aud  state  under  his  successors;  and  from  tiie  tim« 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  binhopa  were  intrusted  with  the  legal  charge  of 
public  instruction.  This  was  at  first  contrary  to  their  wishes ;  but  the 
clergy  kept  the  control  of  education  for  sotne  centuries.  Their  schools 
were  connected  with  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  (cathedral  schools, 
cloister  schools. )  Besides  those  already  named,  may  be  Dien  tioned  those  at 
Stavelot,  St  Trond,  St  Hubert,  Waulfort,  Brogue,  and  those  of  the  abbeys 
of  St  I^aurent,  and  St  Jacob,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege;  the  schools  of  Door- 
nik,  celebrated  for  the  scholastic  Odo,  of  Orleans ;  and  in  Flanders,  the 
schools  of  the  cloisters  of  St  Peter  and  St  Bawo,  at  Ghent,  and  the 
schools  of  Thourout  and  AfBighem. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  new  oecesmtiea  introduced 
a  new  species  of  schools.  These  were  the  chapter  achoola,  which  were 
cotemporary  with  the  emancipation  of  the  towns.  While  the  fbudal  lords 
were  proud  of  their  ignonuice,  Uie  citizens  were  learning  to  read  and 
write ;  and  this  new  class  of  schools  afforded  the  first  protection  to  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  gave  rise  to  oth^  institutioDfi,  such  as  the  "  chambvs 
of  rhetoric,"  which  promoted  social  culture  and  free  thought  Down  to 
the  crusades,  education  was  intended  only  to  train  theologians;  but  now, 
luca  began  to  receive  an  education,  substantially  Christian,  and  increas- 
ingly five.  The  poor  were  taught  gratis.  During  this  period  elementary 
schools  were  organized,  which  carried  their  pupils  up  to  the  beginning  of 
DonatuB,*  and  no  further.    The  larger  schools  taught  grammar,  music, 

*XaaM  Dddiiui,wu>ii  (DilDcnl  rhMnridsn  uid  (ntninuliin  u  Rnioc,  A.D.Xl.iiiJ 
prcecpiar  of  St.  Jfromt.  RIa  xrAmmti  «■«  Ihe  Icadlnf  RhiKtUtook  durfng  Lhe  middle  «fei, 
■nd  wllh  \uftlla«t,iht"J3atlritiali,"  -  ManaHMrtcOa,"  ACqVH  npliccij  bftba  nunuli 
gr  Htlnnchlhon  sod  lili  CDIcoiporuin,  Donuiu  wM  protMblr  prtnlid  on  woodeo  bloeka 
like  Ihe  "DMia  I'avprntm."  before  monble  Ijpei  wen  InveuIccL.    So  unlTenaU;  wu  Ul» 
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tod  ethics,  Bttang  their  gndiutea  to  study  with  proQt  at  foreign  univer- 

John  IV.,  duk«  of  Brsbvit,  founded  the  great  Catholic  universitj  of 
Loavain  in  1426,  which  contained  at  one  time  BItj  collegee,  divided  into 
fire  claneG:  theott^ctl,  juridicial,  medical,  mixed,  and  cloister-achoola. 
The  university  of  Lejden  was  founded  in  1676,  under  the  opposite 
anepices  of  the  Dukh  Protestants. 

Under  Haria  Theresa  the  system  of  the  uniTerutiea  and  gymnasia  was 
re-airanged,  and  their  iosbruction  rendered  naiform,  and  committed  mainly 
to  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  French  Revolution,  the  university 
of  Louvain  waa  extin^ished,  and  public  education  regulated  anew,  by 
the  decree  of  the  8d  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.  The  constitution  of  the 
year  VIII.  having  passed  the  subject  by  in  silence,  Chaptal  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  right  of  free  instruction ;  but  Bonaparte  would  not  allow 
■L  Portalis,  on  the  cootnry,  maintained  that  rdigion  should  be  made 
the  Ihuhs  of  all  instruction.  But  this  demand  was  not  complied  with  in 
the  reorganixatioQ  of  the  school  system,  made  out  by  Fourcroy,  and 
which  went  into  operation  under  a  decree  of  May  1,  1802.  This  law 
eetablisbed  four  classes  of  schools :  primary,  secondary,  lyceums,  and 
proresaionil  schools  {FaeAtehvUii.)  On  the  whale,  the  French  dominion 
g«ve  a  great  impulse  to  instruction  in  Belgium. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  SO,  1811,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these  new  drcum- 
stances,  tha  system  of  public  instruction  became  the  subject  of  much 
difficult  between  the  CalTinists  of  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  southern.  The  government  therefore  undertook  itself 
to  manage  the  organization  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  its  three 
grades,  under  articles  226  and  228  of  the  constitution.  In  1817  it 
organized  the  primary  school  system  upon  tho  best  passible  basis ;  a 
measure  which  forms  one  of  the  claims  of  King  William  I.,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  fHends  of  youth.  In  that  year,  three  universitien  were 
cstttblisbed  in  the  three  provinces  of  Belgium ;  at  Louvun,  Ghent,  and 
lAege.  At  the  same  time  there  were  organized,  independent  of  the  com- 
muttal  gymnasiums,  seven  atheneums,  or  higher  insdtuUons  of  inter- 
mediate instruction ;  at  Brussels,  Haeetricht,  Bruges,  Doornil:,  Namor, 
Antwerp,  and  Luxemburg.  In  these,  public  lectures  were  given,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  good  taste  and  enlightenment  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Excellent  lectures  were  also  delivered  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  museum  at  Brussels.  In  each  of  these  athemBums 
were  ten  proressors;  and  tho  course  of  study  was  six  years  in  length 
Industrial  edncatioD  was  ezduded  in  them  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

The  revolution  of  1S30  caused  a  reaction  against  this  system.  This 
revolution  in  many  respects  resembled  that  which  caused  the  downlall  of 
Joseph  II.  William  I.  desired  to  free  the  Belgians  from  French  in- 
Bucnce,  and  with  this  object  adopted  tho  injudicious  measure  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  tho  Dutch  language  upon  them.     He  also  endeavored  to 
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fomiliariu  them  with  Proteatant  ideM,  and  to  this  end  determined  to  get 
th«  care  of  religious  instrucUcm  exclusively  into  the  band!  of  the  Htate. 
But  th«  clergy  vere  eocrgetic  in  asserting  their  rights ;  the  boldoeiB  rf 
the  Belgian  deputies  to  the  States-Genenl  increased  daily ;  and  the  pro- 
ject (or  a  Bystem  of  public  and  pritatc  instruction  which  was  laid  liefore 
the  second  chamber  on  the  26th  November,  1830,  was  Ter^  unGiTOrably 
received  by  the  Catholics.  IRie  goTemment  very  hiworabty  confiaased  its 
error  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  ordinances  of  1621!.  But  It  was  too 
late,  and  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  Holland.  On  the  ISth  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  the  provisory  government  repealed  all  laivs  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  iniitructioo,  and  the  present  system,  in  which  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion and  governmental  aid  and  supervision  are  recognised,  comraenced. 

In  the  cducattona]  hiatory  of  Belgium,  tlie  advocatea  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  interpoee  its  authority  to  aid  parent*,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  municipal  bodies  in  establishing  schools  of  different  grades, 
and  subjecting  them  to  conataot,  vigilant,  and  intelligent  supervision, 
and  thua  protecting  itself  against  incompetent  teachers  and  Ilie  conse- 
quences of  parental  and  municipal  neglect,  can  find  abundant,  if  not 
wholly  conclusive  arguments  against  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  otic 
bond,  and  of  the  unabridged  and  unaided  liberty  of  parents  in  the  edvca- 
tion  of  children  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  no  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Belgium,  has  education  been  made  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  universal  as  while  under  governmental  organization  and  inspection. 
During  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church — and  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  has  remained  so  firm  to  its  traditional  faith  and  the 
authority  of  the  church  ofRome — while  it  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  doctrine  and  eiample  of  a  learned  and  ptoas  clergy,  and 
from  numerous  monastic  and  other  religious  institutions — there  was  a 
large  body  of  the  people  uninatrncted.  On  the  union  of  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with  Holland,  under  the 
designation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  king  undertook  to 
extend  over  it  the  system  of  public  education  which  was  commenced 
in  Holland  under  the  ausplcea  of  the  "  Sodetf  for  the  Public  Good" 
in  1784,  and  adopted  by  the  government  in  1800,  and  which  had  re- 
sulted in  disusing  over  the  whole  country  a  high  degree  of  pc^nlar 
intelligence. 

The  new  system  of  pnblie  schools  began  to  operate  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces in  1817,  when  a  Normal  school  was  eatabliihed  at  Liege,  and 
during  the  twelve  yean  from  that  time  to  1829,  the  progress  and  quality 
of  popular  education  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  greatet 
than  in  the  twelve  years  following,  during  which  the  system  was  broken 
Up^  and  the  church  and  the  voluntary  system  again  prevailed.  The 
number  of  children  who  attended  the  elementary  schools  in  the  winter 
of  1817,  was  1J0,S96 ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1828,  they  anwun  ted  to  217,496, 
being  an  Increase  of  94,669.  In  1817  the  salaries  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  teachers  in  the  rural  communes,  was  157,580  francs;  in  1826, 
438150  froncir,  showing  an  increase  of  330,570  franca.    During  this 
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period,  1,146  echool-roonu,  and  668  houaea  for  teacheri  were  erected,  or 
thoroughly  repaired  and  fitted  up.  Well  organized  schoolB,  andsr  cont- 
petent  teachers,  were  eatabliihed  in  nearly  every  eommuoe,  and  the 
whole  were  subjected  to  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  im- 
provement wa«  rapidly  and  univenally  exteoding.  Autiquated  and 
awkward  rouliDe  was  replaced  by  rational  and  pleaaing  raethode  of  teach- 
ing; uniibrmily  of  dasa-booka  wtki  introduced;  oormal  claue*  and 
BSBOciatuna  of  teacbers  were  establiahed  for  the  profeaaiooal  training 
of  all  who  applied  to  teach  in  the  popular  achodi  j  in  short,  the  whole 
plan  of  proceeding  was  regular,  thorough,  and  reaponsible,  through  a 
ayatem  of  inapeclioo,  ezeminatioa,  reporta,  and  full  publicity. 

The  popularity  of  the  system  of  elementary  acho(^  waa  destroyed  bj 
the  efTortsorihe  government  to  cootrol  the  inalittitiaos  of  secondary  antl 
Buperior  education,  and  especially  by  the  measurea  adoptad  to  enforce  « 
Protestant  influence  from  Holland  into  ioatitutiona  aupported  by  the 
Catholics,  who  constituted  a  large  majority  of  these  provinces. 

In  1S16  the  king  issued  a  decree  for  the  organization  of  the  upper 
branches  of  public  instnietion.  By  this  decree  three  unireraities  were 
created — at  Lou  vain,  at  Ghent,  and  Liege — each  to  possess  the  five 
faculties,  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  philosophy  and  letter*. 

In  1822,  an  edict  was  published  Ibrbidding  all  persona  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  echoolmaster  in  the  higher  branches  of  educatioo  who  had 
not  been  authorized  by  the  central  board  of  instruction;  nod  byadecrea 
of  1S23,  tikis  edict  was  extended  to  all  aasociatitnu,  civil  and  religious^ 
and  alt  persons  were  forbidden  to  take  vows  in  any  religious  frateroily, 
without  permission  of  the  governmeot. 

In  1835  all  independent  schools  and  seminaries  were  euppreaeed,  and 
a  philosophical  college  was  established  at  Louvain,  in  which  all  who 
were  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  required  to  pass  two 
years  in  study  as  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  into  any  episcopal 
seminary. 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  loud  demand  for  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  press,  and  of  worahip  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  finally 
a  concordat  was  concluded  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  government 
of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  which  the  episcopal  iheological  Bemioaries  were 
again  opened,  and  the  bishops  left  at  liberty  to  provide  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

In  1S30  the  Nassau  dynasty  was  banished  from  Belgium,  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  was  formed,  under  which  the  equal  liberty  of  all 
creeds  and  religious  communities  was  guarranteed,  and  the  entire  lib- 
erty of  instruction  proclaimed. 

The  practical  adoption  of  this  principal  was  productive  of  great  im- 
mediate injury  to  primary  education.  The  best  schools  in  all  the  large 
cities,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  fintering  care  of  the  government, 
and  the  stimulus  of  constant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  llie  exclusion 
of  incompetent  teachers,  were  broken  up,  and  their  places  supplied  hya 
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hrgfl  number  of  private  and  parochial  ichooli,  loo  small  in  the  atteiui 
aoce  of  popila  to  admit  of  a  thorough  system  of  clasMficalion  as  to  aga 
and  pro6ctency,  and  too  limited  in  resources  to  command  the  service* 
of  well  qualified  teachers.  The  societies  of  teachers  and  friends  of  ed- 
ucation which  had  sprang  up  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  the  profession,  and  for  the  productioa  and  use  of  good  books,  were 
disconiioued,  and  a  period  of  public  apathy  succeeded,  in  nbich  broken 
down  tradesmen,  and  men  who  had  proved  their  unfitness  for  other 
work  requiring  activity  and  collnre  of  mind,  found  employment  as 
teachers,  and  especially  in  schools  where  there  was  no  longer  any  or- 
ganization enforced  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  test  of  qualiGcaiion  for 
the  business  of  instruction.  "In  ten  years,"  said  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent school  oflicerB  in  Bmssels  in  1840,  "  education  has  gone  back  in 
tins  country  one  hundred  years."  "  The  coob^ist  between  Holland,  as 
It  now  is,  and  Belgium,  in  edaeational  matters,  is  striking,"  remults  an 
intelligent  traveller  !n  1848.  "Nothing  can  be  more  dei^orable  than 
themockeryof  education,  which  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  saU 
iifled  to  let  teachers,  or  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers,  practice." 

Bo  rapidly  was  Belgium  sinking  below  ils  former  p<wition,  and  in  the 
scale  of  Eunq)eBn  nations,  in  the  condition  oTpopular  education,  that  the 
attention  of  government  was  arrested,  and  the  well-directed  eSbrta  of 
individuals  were  enlisted  to  a[^ly  the  remedy.  The  public  mind  was 
used  by  a  series  of  popular  trects  "on  tbe  condition  of  primary  instruction 
and  the  necemity  of  improve roeut,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Oucpetiauic,  who 
also  published  in  1838  an  elaborate  work  on  primary  initrurlion  in  which 
the  schools  of  Belgtnm  were  contrasted  with  those  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Holland,  France,  and  Switzeriand.  A  course  of  normal  toatruction  was 
provided  in  connection  with  a  private  seminary  of  M.  Vandermaelon  ia 
1339,  and  societies  of  teachers  were  again  formed  to  assist  in  estaUiehing 
a  system  of  public  schools.  So  thoroughly  were  a  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  eatiefled  that  the  contest  which  had  arisen  between  the 
ultra  liberal  and  the  ultra  churoh  party— the  one  excluding  all  religious 
instruction  and  all  clerical  officials  from  the  schools,  and  the  other  nnt 
only  making  religion  an  element  in  family  and  school  education,  but 
making  every  teacher  an  ecclesiastic,  and  subjecting  the  schocds  entirely 
to  clerical  inspection  and  control  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  was  highly  detrimental  both  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation— that  in  1842  they  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  an  organic  law,  wbict^ 
while  it  secures  to  the  whole  people  a'sonnd  secular  edacation,  provides 
lor  religious  inetraetion,  and  guarranteee  to  the  clergy  a  high  degres 
of  infloence  in  the  schools. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium  embraces, 

1.  Primary  schools,  including  day  schools  for  children  of  tbe  nso4 
school  age  in  other  countries,  infant  schools  or  asylums,  and  Sunday 
schools  and  evening  classes  for  adults,  whoM  early  iostrootion  has  beec 
neglected. 

S.  SupericH'  primary  or  high  schools  In  all  the  large  towns; 
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5.  Secondary  or  iatermediBle  schools,  called  athenaa,  prepantory  to 
the  aniveraity. 

4.  Normal  Khoota,  to  qoaliTy  teachen  both  for  elemeatary  and  secoad- 
aiy  •choolt. 

6.  Saperior  Kbcrala  or  uaivenitle^  with  facuttieo,  of  iheobgy,  Ian, 
medkiDe,  and  phitotophy. 

6.  Special  scboola  for  induitrial  educatkin,  and  particular  claaMa. 
1.  PsuuKr  Inwnotmon. 

The  •yatem  of  primary  inatructioo  established  in  1843,  embrace*  three 
classes  of  schools — primary,  aupenor,  and  normal.  Every  commune  (the 
sroaJlest  iwrilorial  and  civil  subdirision  of  the  State)  mutt  have  at  least 
one  pubhc  elementary  school,  unteta  the  inatructioa  of  all  the  children  is 
provided  for  to  the  satislaclion  of  the  government,  in  private  endowed, 
or  denominational  achools.  These  schools  inust  be  free  to  the  poor,  and 
can  be  made  free  to  all,  by  vote  of  the  communal  council 

The  studies  ia  the  primaiy  or  elementary  school,  irtcludes  religion 
and  morals,  reading;,  writing,  the  scheme  of  weights  and  meaaurea  aa 
defined  by  Uw,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  French, 
Gennan,  or  Plemiab  language,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  school 
lostruction  in  religion  and  morality  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  mio- 
isteis  of  tbe  sect  to  which  the  majority  of  the  pui^la  belong.  Children 
belonging  to  other  communions  need  not  attend  during  such  inBtmction 
if  their  parents  object 

The  schools  are  established  and  managed  by  the  communal  council, 
or  admioistrotive  authorities  of  the  villages  and  cities,  subject  to  tbe 
supervision  of  the  government,  through  cantonal  and  provincial  in- 
apectors. 

An  inspector  ia  appointed  by  the  king,  through  the  minister  of  public 
inslruetion  for  each  canton  or  judicial  district,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
provincial  council,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  visit  at  least  twice  in  every  year 
all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  them  to 
the  provincial  inspector.  The  cantonal  inspector  holds  his  office  for 
three  yean,  and  is  paid  a  per  diem  sum  for  his  services.  He  must  keep 
a  regular  journal  of  his  viaits,  in  which  he  must  enter  ihe  results  of  bis 
observation.  He  must  also  bold  a  conference  of  all  the  teachers  in  his 
district  once  in  three  months,  for  examination  and  discussion  of  their 
methods  of  teaching,  and  tezt-boolu  used. 

An  inspector  is  also  appointed^for  each  of  the  nine  provinces,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  achools  of  the  [m)vince  once  in  the  year,  preside 
at  the  cantonal  conferences  of  teachers,  make  an  abstract  of  the  journal 
or  renter  of  tbe  cantonal  inspectors,  and  eubmit  a  complete  report 
of  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  tbe  province  to  the  mmister 
of  the  interior  at  Brussels.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  once  a 
year  aa  a  central  commisaion,  under  the  preaidencyof  the  minister  of  the 
department 

The  teacheta  must  be  cboeen  from  among  candidates,  wlio  have  lor 
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two  yean  at  least,  and  with  approval,  pumied  the  etodiu  oC  a  normal 
■ehool,  either  or  the  State  or,  ir  private,  nrooe  that  has  lubmitted  to  tbs 
inapection  provided  for  in  the  law.  Every  teacher  must  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  quaiification  froni  a  board  coiwiHtiDg  of  a  lay  and  clerical 
member,  the  former  appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  by  the  eccle- 
siaatical  authorities.  He  may  be  dismissed  by  the  provincial  inspector 
OD  constillatioD  with  the  commnnal  eouocil. 

The  cost  of  the  primary  schools  is  borae  by  the  communes,  and  in- 
cluded in  their  taxation.  The  provinces  only  interfere  when  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  commune  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ttvo  centimes 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  in  direct  tazea  The  grants  of  money  by 
the  legislature  are  specially  designed  for  establishing  infant,  Sunday, 
evening,  and  apprentices'  schoals.  When  the  government  is  satisfied 
through  the  provincial  inspector,  that  the  inatruclion  given  by  endowed, 
or  private  schools,  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  commune,  it  may 
relieve  the  commune  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  a  public  school. 

3.  BurasioK  PaimiT  Soboou. 
The  law  of  1842  provides  for  a  superior  elementary  school  in  every 
large  city,  which,  by  the  act  of  J850,  were  connected  directly  with  the 
neici  higher  grade  of  schools  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  In 
I84S  there  were  twenty'Six  of  these  schools;  in  one  of  the  best  In  each 
province,  a  normal  course  was  provided  for  teachers  of  the  schools 
below. 

3.  SaooMuftT,  ea  IirraaMCMiTa  Soaoots. 
Prior  to  1350,  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  there  were  one  or 
more  instituiions,  known  as  atfaennum,  Latin  school,  gymnasium,  Ac, 
some  of  them  public  and  some  private,  some  ander  lay  and  others 
nnder  ecclesiastical  control,  some  for  day  and  others  for  boarding  pupils, 
and  all  designed  to  supply  a  middle  courae  of  instruction  between  the 
primary  schoal  and  the  nniversity.  In  1850  a  law  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide a  class  of  public  schools  under  the  name  of  athenteum  and  second* 
ary  schools,  to  meet  the  double  purpose,  of  preparation  for  higher  literary 
studies,  and  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  The  schools  are  of  two 
grades,  higher  and  lower  intermediate  Bchoola  The  higher  grade, 
known  as  athenRum,  incladcs  two  sections,  one  for  classical  and  the 
other  for  industrial  instruction.  Pupils,  destined  for  collegiate  studies, 
have  a  course  of  six  years,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  studies  which  are  preliminary  to  the  lec- 
tures and  professional  studies  of  the  university.  This  course  is  similar  to 
thatof  the  gymnasiaof  Qermany.  Pupils  destined  foreilher  of  thefour 
special  schools  of  arts,  engineering,  mines,  or  war,  have  a  courae  of  four 
years,  which  include,  in  the  lower  grade,  linear  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, surveying,  and  other  applications  of  geometry;  and  in  the  higher, 
mathematics,  mech^ica,  chemistry,  and  the  elements  of  industrial 
economy.    This  course  resembles  that  of  the  real  acbools  of  Germany. 
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Higher  inatruction  u  diipeoMd  by  four  vuLvenitiea;  two  mipiiorted 
by  the  State,  at  Gheot  tuid  Liegs  {  ttra  being  free  of  alt  govemmeDlal 
control,  one  at  LouToin,  avowedly  and  inicDiely  Catholic  in  its  tone  and 
maDagemeDt,  and  the  other  at  BnuBeli,  fouDded  by  an  EtMociation,  and 
profeaaedly  free  from  all  denominatioDal  bias — the  religious  iOBtniclion 
of  the  pupil*  being  left  to  parenis,  and  the  miniitry  of  the  several  de- 
Dominationa,  with  which  the  pupDa  are  connected.  Each  uoiveraily  is 
conipoeed  of  four  fscultiea—law,  medicine,  science,  phiiosopby  and  let- 
ters ;  to  theae,  at  Louvoin,  there  is  a  &culty  of  theology  and  canonical 
aw.  In  1S50  there  were  about  1,400  atadeols  in  the  several  deportmenta 
of  the  four  uoiveraitiea. 

There  are  two  academical  degrees — that  of  candidate  and  docUw, 
which  are  bestowed,  not  by  the  oniveraity,  but  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  men  eminent  for  leaxniog  and  science  j  each  &culty 
or  departmeat  iiaving  its  separate  sub-board,  which  ia  appointed  by  the 
king  ^Dually,  two  being  nominated  by  the  senftte,  two  by  the  lower 
bouae,  and  three  by  the  ministers  of  the  governmenL  Thia  board  bold 
ita  eeasiou  at  Bmaaela.  and  awards  aAer  a  public  examination,  (concour) 
certificates  and  titles  to  those  who  are  posseased  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific and  literary  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  place,  institution, 
or  teachers,  when  thig  knowledge  acid  ability  haa  been  acquired.  The 
degree  of  doctor  ia  acceaaible  only  to  those  who  pursue  the  profesaional 
studies  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  and  can  not  be  conferred  on  any 
one  who  baa  not  received  the  degree  ai  CiOMdidaU. 

S.  InDiirrKUL  AHD  Spicui.  InsTKncnoH. 

lodnatrial  inalraction  ia  given  in  inatitutiona  of  three  grades;  higher 
tnatroction  in  the  special  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  and  mines, 
attached  to  the  university  of  Liege,  those  of  civil  engineering  and 
of  arts  and  manufactures  annexed  to  the  university  of  Ghent,  and  the 
saperior  institute  of  commerce  at  Antwerp ;  intermediate  instruction  in 
the  induatriid  departmentsattached  toajl  tfaeathentea  and  high. schools ; 
primary  instruction  in  the  industrial  aehoots  for  workmea 

The  preparatory  school  at  Liege  is  int«nded  to  qualify  pupils  for  the 
special  schoole  for  public  service.  The  course  of  study,  occupying  two 
years,  includes  all  the  studies  necessary  for  preparing  mining  engin- 
eers, practical  chemisia,  and  mechanics.  The  course  in  the  epecini 
mining  acbool,  occupying  three  years,  includes  couraea  in  applied  me- 
chanics, mineralogy  and  geology,  industrial  inorganic  chemistry,  indu*. 
trial  natural  philoeophy,  exploration  and  working  of  minea,  esaaying, 
metuliurgy,  industrial  architecture,  mining,  legislation  and  industrial 
economy,  A  diploma  of  mining  engineer  ia  delivered  to  those  who  paas 
the  requisite  examinations,  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  first  exam- 
ined for  vacant  places  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  special  scImoI 
of  arts  and  manufactures  ia  divided  into  two  sectioda,  one  for  instruction 
in  the  appliealioos  of  science  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the  other 
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for  tba  MiMraction  of  mBchme*.  The  courae  or  study  to  the  former 
«Ncupiea  four  years,  and  in  the  latter,  three.  Pupil«  poaung  the  re- 
paired exainination  receive  the  diploma  of  eirH  eogineer  of  aria  and 
manufoctures,  or  of  engineer  and  maehiniat  The  nomber  of  pupils  in 
all  these  sobools,  for  the  ooadeiDic  year  18S9-3,  it  64;  there  being  42  in 
the  prepaiatory  school,  11  io  the  mining  school,  16  in  the  ediool  of  wU 
and  manufaotures,  15  others,  pursuing  different  courses.      * 

The  special  school  of  aria  and  manufaetures  at  Ghent  is  organized 
similarly  to  that  at  Liege,  bat  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  foperior  institute  of  commeree  at  Antwerp,  is  also  Dot  yet  in 
operation.    It  is  intended  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of  commercial 


Yoath  are  prepared  for  the  higher  special  instmetion  in  the  indna- 
trial  department  of  the  higher  iatennediate  scboola,  or  in  the  bwer  in- 
termediate schools;  with  which  two  grades,  the  tbliowing  institntions 
may  also  be  clawed,  namely :  the  indoslrial  scboola  of  Qhent,  Liege^ 
Verriers  and  Huy;  the  provincial  apeciai  school  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  mines,  of  Hainanlt ;  the  pronneial  special  school  for  master  miaers, 
attached  to  the  college  of  Chorleroi;  the  indiiitnal  and  literary  scho(4 
ofVerviere;  the  State  veterinary  and  agricultnral  school  at  Cureghem- 
lez-Bruxelles,  and  the  schools  of  naTigalion  at  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  iatennediate  agriooltural  end  boriicul- 
toral  schools  established  by  government  in  1849  and  1850,  either  by 
arrangements  with  municipal  autboritiea  for  connecUag  ipecial  depart- 
ments with  the  eiisting  schools,  or  by  agreements  with  private  peraoos 
to  convert  farms  or  gardens  into  special  schools.  These  are  of  two 
ctaeses ;  1,  those  dedgned  to  instruct  the  sons  of  land-owners,  farmers, 
&&,  in  agricultnral  science ;  and  2,  those  designed  to  train  good  maatei^ 
workmen. 

Of  the  first  class,  are 

The  agricaltural  department  of  the  school  at  Tidemont,  ...  15 
"  "  "  u    11      «       u  chimay,     ...    27 

"  "  "  "    "  industrial  school  at  Leoze,    .  39 

«"  ««ci««(i  Verviera,   16 

"  "  "  "  la  Trapperie, 23 

"  "  H  «  Bergen-op-Zoom, 30 

"  "  "  *>  the  Bchool  at  Oostacker, ....  25 

"    horticultural  school  at  Qenelbrugge-lez-GaDd, 27 

Of  the  lecond  class,  are 

The  practical  horticultural  school  at  Vilvorde,     . 29 

"  "        agricultural      "       "  Ostin, 23 

"         "  "  «       "  RoUi, 25 

"  school  for  maldog  farm  tools  at  Hain-Sainl-Piem,  ...  13 
Whole  number  of  pupils,  .  .  .  ^ 
The  total  expense  of  these  ichools  is  $24  923.31,  of  which  they  receive 

irom  the  State,  S21,445.3a 
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PriiDHiT  induHrtal  iiMtraetion  ii  given  n  tiu  ibilawuig  aAona 

1.  The  aehool  of  aru  and  trsdw  «t  Tounmy,  to  which  ohilaraa  km 
admitled  to  the  number  of  aboDt  BO,  at  13  yeara  of  age  aod  upwsnii^ 
and  where  they  are  taught  readisg,  writing,  and  aritbmeiic,  and  at  the 
mme  lime  the  beginning  of  a  trade.  Than  are  for  thk  purpose  five 
worltahopi;  of  earpentiy,  weaviDg,  coMtmctioa,  foundiog,  and  hoae- 
making. 

2.  The  manuftctaring  or  working  achoola,  740  in  nambw.  Lace- 
making  alone  ia  taught  in  986  Mboda;  lace-making,  knitting,  and  (ew- 
ing,  in  135,  and  other  trades  in  19.  In  479  of  them,  the  pupila  reeeive 
primary  lilenuy  inBiruction,  with  the  indunrial  training. 

3.  The  apprentice  BchooU,  numbering  78.  Their  design  ie  eitlier  to 
Introduce  new  imim>remeota  into  the  tradw  of  weaving  and  apinniiig, 
or  to  introduce  new  bmnchei  of  induatry,  and  ihua  to  obviate  Uw  diS- 
cultiei  arising  from  the  introdaetion  of  apinoiag  machiDery  into  the 
country,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  ware  accustomed  to 
aupport  themselves  by  Bpinoing  by  hand. 

The  military  school  is  one  of  the  mort  important  military  establisfar 
menta  in  Belgium,  and  ia  for  the  purpose  of  training  officers  of  allarmi. 
The  instruction  ia  given  by  a  corps  of  not  leas  than  18  profeMors,  14 
tailors,  and  6  maaten.  The  pupils,  wheaa  number  Tories  from  100  to 
125,  are  divided  into  several  sections,  aa  folkiiM:  1.  itrfantry  and  ear- 
airy  sections,  (course  two  years,)  compoctd  of  subaltema  and  ytwng 
men  admitted  on  puUic  examination.  2.  Sehool  proper,  (coarse  two 
years,)  composed  of  pupila  admitted  by  the  minister  of  war,  after  exam- 
ination. 3,  Behool  of applicalion,  (course  twoyeara,)of«ub-lieutenanla 
of  engineers  or  artillery,  who  have  be«n  through  a  two  years'  oourae  in 
the  school.  4.  Section  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  (course  two 
years,)  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  and  engineers  not  having  atudied  in 
the  school,  and  placed  there  to  complete  their  studies.  6.  Section 
of  Turkieh  pupils,  comprisea  young  officera  of  difierenl  arms  of  the 
Turkish  army. 

The  mililary  school  corresponds  with  the  three  schools  In  France, 
called  the  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  school 
of  application  (at  Metz.) 

Military  schools  of  lower  grade  are :  1,  the  school  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  LieiTE,  (course  occupying  five  years,  besides  preparatory  class,) 
composed  of  legitimate  children  of  officers,  subalteros,  soldiers,  and 
assistanta  in  the  war  department,  intended  to  furnish  graduates  fitted  to 
become  suballeros  in  the  army;  2,  regimental  schools  organized  from 
the  BtafTofficers,  and  forming  part  of  the  regimental  battalion  of  reserve. 
These  schools  are  of  two  grades,  and  are  for  the  instmction  of  ignorant 
Botdiera.  There  also  exist  regimental  evening  schoola,  for  subBltems, 
corporals,  and  soldiers. 

Thus  the  Belgian  army  has  a  aocial  org^ization,  quite  as  fit  for 
peace  aa  for  war.  The  officers  who  leave  their  military  employment 
easily  find  civil  occupatiooa.    Veteran  sabahema,  on  account  of  their 
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iwbiti  of  order  and  disci)dioe,  are  in  roqueat,  a*  policsmfln,  on  rsilroads, 
n  pottmaatera,  and  town  tOK-gatherera ;  the  oouDtrymen  nlio  return 
home  aflar  two  yean  of  •ervice,  carry  with  them  the  benefiu  of  iha 
priinary  eoune  of  iuatniction.  Tbua  the  army,  a  meana  of  ■ecurity  in 
war,  bec«MDet  ao  element  of  improvcueot  ia  peace, 

There  are  two  veterinary  Mbooh,  ooe  at  Bruaseli  and  the  other  at 
Liege.  The  school  at  Bruuels  embracea  a  complete  courae  of  uutnM>- 
tion  in  agriculture. 

The  govemmeot  aupporta  three  "  coaaerratoriea"  <^  mviaic,  the  oldaat 
at  Liege,  with  an  average  atteiidanee  of  250  ptipila ;  a  aecood  at  Gbeot, 
with  3U0  popila;  and  the  largeat  at  Bruaaeia,  with  400  papila.  Every 
third  year  a  concour  ia  held  for  competition  in  muaical  compoaition,  in 
which  the  roeeeaaful  competitor  receive*  10,000  fnmca  for  the  purpoae 
of  a  four  yeara'  tour  in  other  coontrie*.  Bendee  theae  national  tcUoola, 
there  are  Mveral  local  achoob  of  mueie,  by  which  a  taata  for  thii  do- 
ligbtTul  art  ia  made  genentl. 

Tliere  are  aver  fifly  achoola  and  hidla  of  drawing,  painting,  aculptaie, 
and  architecture,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government,  with  over 
7,000  pupils.  A  naiional  exhibition  ia  held  every  three  yean,  at  wbkb 
numerous  prizes  and  premiums  are  offered  for  ctnnpetition. 

A  national  observatory  is  mainlaiDed  at  Bruaaeia,  and  learned  aocie- 
tiea  for  the  eultivatioa  of  Bcieooe,  literature,  and  the  orta,  are  liberally 
patronized  by  the  governmenL  The  geographical  iostiiute  of  M.  Van- 
derroaden  baa  largely  coatributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  breaoh 
of  naefut  knowledge. 

In  1848  there  were  fourteen  public  librarioa,  each  having  over  10,000 
volumes,  and  all  oomprising  509,100  volnmea. 

The  government  aupporta  two  schoola  Sx  deaf  mutea,  one  lor  the 
Uiod,  KL  lor  orphans,  and  three  for  yoang  criffliaala. 
Noui^L  IsmncnoH. 

Normal  instruction  commands  much  and  increasing  atteution  fnun 
the  Belgian  government.  Beaidea  two  normal  achoola  for  teachers  and 
protesaora  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools,  there  exist  tot  primary 
teachers  the  following  public  normal  scboola,  ao  called  because  entirely 
or  partly  superviaed  and  supported  by  the  govemment : 

Two  government  normal  schot^  eatabUshed  and  aupported  by  the 
Stale. 

Seven  norma!  departmenia  annexed  to  higher  primary  achoola,  estab- 
lished and  assisted  by  government 

Seven  epiacopat  normal  schools,  eatabliahed  and  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  biahope,  but  which  have  been  placed  under  government  super- 
viaion  and  regulations,  aad  are  assisted  by  ita  funds.  Besidea  these 
public  uonnal  achoola,  there  are  others  not  officially  recognized  aa  pub- 
lie  schoola,  viz. :  the  remaining  episcopal  normal  schools,  and  private  ' 
establiahmenta. 

There  are  idso  periodical  meetings  of  public  primary  teachere,  which 
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reiemble  the  teachers'  iMtlln.«c  tf  lh«  United  BlatM,  Slid  wbMi  «n 
called  conferenceB.  They  ara  tViaJucted  by  goverameat  offidak,  and 
.  partly  at  iu  expeiMe,  except  a  Caw  which  have  been  eatablitbed  by  the 
leachen  thenueive*. 

Tiachen'  Cm^erencea. — Theee  are  held  quarterly  daring  vacaliooa, 
and  conducted  by  th«  provioeial  x  i^aaioDal  itwpecIorH.  Their  oeHioM 
are  Bhort,  ^nerally  occapyiog  only  one  day,  and  nerer  more  than  three. 
They  are  held  wilbin  and  for  eertaia  specified  dutricta,  the  public  pri- 
mary  leaehera  within  which  are  legally  boand  to  atteod  them.  Inttnio- 
tion  id  given  by  tiie  preuding  officer*,  and  by  the  teacbera  tbemselres, 
on  varioua  edueatiooal  aubjecta;  the  iDcpectora  usually  presenling  theo- 
retical and  aeientiSc  matter,  and  the  teachers  explaining  their  varioua 
methoda,  &e.  The  anbjecta  to  be  diacuaaed  at  each  conference  are 
announced  at  the  doae  of  the  preceding  one,  and  each  teacher  ia  ex- 
pected to  prepare  himadf  on  them  at  home.  Private  teachers  and  noa- 
proreaaional  peraona  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  raeelinga,  unleM  f<v 
special  reaaons.  An  allowanee  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  centa  a  day  ia 
paid  to  each  member. 

Each  teacher  ia  required,  alter  hie  return  home,  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  oT  the  meeting,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  inapeetor, 
who  aelecis  the  beat  for  registration,  as  the  public  record  of  Ihe  meeting. 
Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  teacbera  belong  to  each  conference,  fum- 
iatied  generally  in  the  flrat  inalance  by  the  government,  and  aometimea 
increaaed  by  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  other  fWends  of  education. 
The  number  of  worka  in  theae  librariea  in  1848,  woa  5,908,  in  9,3S3  vol- 
umea,  estimated  to  be  worth  about  S3,700. 

The  number  of  teachera'  conferencea  held  in  Belgium  waa,  in  1B4S, 
349 ;  in  1847, 400 ;  and  in  1848, 635.  The  average  length  of  their  busj- 
oesa  eeaaiona  waa  five  or  five  and  a  half  hours. 

The  exercises  at  oci«  of  theae  conrerences  were  aa  rollowa,  according 
to  the  record  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  preaent: 

The  KHioa  aoamenoed  at  10  A.  M.,  with  tha  aigiung  an  attenilaiioa-ridl  by 
the  teaoliere,  ssd  a  short  prayer  by  the  religion*  iiupector.  The  civil  inspector, 
who  with  hi*  eocleaiaatioal  brother  preaideil  over  the  meeting,  prooeeded  to  oom* 
jlUia  that  aondry  taaohera  had  ttOei  U>  praaent  their  raptnta  cf  the  proTkiiia 
meeting,  and  caued  them  to  pTonuae  to  do  it.  Beveral  reporta  of  that  meeting 
were  then  read. 

At  this  palnl  Ihe  prorineial  inapeotM*,  H.  Coortoia,  arrived,  and  aaaamed  the 
dlreolioD  o[  the  bnainesa. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  the  best  metliads  oT  teauhiug  writiag,  M.  Daalie 
gave  an  aooonnt  of  hia  i^ethod.  His  fint  leaoiu  era  for  the  poution  of  the  body 
nod  of  Ihe  pen,  and  then  follow*  the  tradug  of  atraight  lines,  aarTs,  and  orala, 
ftcMD  o^>ia*  npon  Ihe  Uaekboaid. 

M.  Cbevalter  d'Herohiea  exhibited  hia  sMthod  at  the  board ;  it  oonaiila  in 
drawing  Tarlona  ovali,  from  whieh  he  farm*  the  different  letter*. 

M.  CoBrtna,  the  iiiqiector,reooinmeBjed  thenaeofpailebaardriataslbr  yonu 
papda,  aa  a  means  o(  taaolung  them  e«'ly  to  write,  and  of  keeping  (ban  oeoa^ed 
•ad  atilL  He  farther  remaned  that  imtracitkia  in  writing  might  be  divided  into 
three  parta;  I,  formadon  of  Btnigbt  lines,  enrres.  and  oralj;  3,  formation  at 
.etten,  and  of  worda  in  large  and  half  text ;  3,  writing  fine  hand,  and  foimatkn 
af  difbrent  eharaateca  and  lonna  <jf  kttsti. 
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'nm  MMion  WM  nqmided  Bt  tweWe,  and  recomneitoed  at  half-pMt  tm. 

The  provincial  inspector  notified  the  teacher*  that  they  muat  ki^p  tohool  all 
the  year;  and  itvoidd  be<»me  hiadaty  to  take  ri^rons  mBamrca  with  thoaevho 
AoDld  not  ftaUU  thia  oblifgatkn.  In  Nply  to  H.  Dehombe,  who  aid  that  imna- 
tima  there  were  no  wdKUa,  be  wid  that  he  ovoid  not  adniit  tlut  thsra  wa*  a 
total  nwot  of  aohoUn,  that  auoh  a  caie  waa  impoaaible. 

H.  Mnaaon  oxpUngd  hia  method  of  leaohiog  the  eatechiam.    Re  naea'tha  aun- 


k  •nlaiutioDa  fr 
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Tlie  eccleuaatieal  •onlanal  impeotor,  H.  Btolwa,  aaid  that  tb«e  eiptanatkiiu 
(hould  be  prepared  ander  the  directioD  of  the  pnert.  He  also  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  (he  taachera  lo  the  pionunaiatjon  of  the  oateohiam  and  of  the  pnyen. 

An  sxeraiae  followed  in  teaohing  Franob,  and  another  in  gnunmar,  the  latter 
being  a  inL-thod  of  diitingniilung  between  the  Tcrlial  adjectire  and  the  praaant 
partioiple,  ilimtratcd  upon  the^board. 

Cantonal  ini^>e«tor  Ihiboia  gtje  hutmotiona  in  agrionltare  and  giardoning,  and 
reoommended  the  teashera  to  oommtmioate  nKih  uutnetioB  to  their  pupils. 

The  proTinoial  ioapeoloT  atated  a  oarioia  Gut  with  regard  to  traiuplantiDB  the 
beet  It  hai  two  rows  of  roots,  always  pointiBg  to  the  eoat  and  weat,  whi^  in 
tnnpUnthjg  mvt  be  aet  in  the  nme  direation,  Mherwne  the  growth  <k  the  plant 
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The  iDspeetioD,  mamgemeDt,  aod  inatmction  of  the  State  nonnal 
■ehooU,  the  normal  departmeDts  annexed  to  the  higher  pfimary  school*, 
and  the  epiacopa]  Donnal  kIwoI*,  ore  subatantially  alike  in  the  three 
clanes  of  inetjtutioaa. 

All  candidates  for  eotruDce  are  exanined  by  a  "jury,"  composed 
partly  of  govunmeDt  ioBpeciors  and  partly  of  Ihe  instnictora.  The 
coureee  of  study  occupy  three  years.  The  pupils  are  uaually  required 
lo  boeird  and  lodge  upon  iha  school  premiaes.  The  regular  graduates 
have  the  first  right  of  examination  for  vacant  situations  as  public  teach- 
ers; and  government,  besides  the  asaistauce  given  to  the  normal  schools 
by  erecting  buildings  and  bearing  part  of  the  current  expenses,  appro- 
priatea  about  (12,500  annually  in  sums  usually  of  about  (40  e^ch,  to 
the  assistance  of  a  Dumber  of  the  more  meritorious  pupils. 

Schools  of  applicalion  are  annexed  to  all  the  normBl  schools,  belog 
the  pritnaiy  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  following  account  of  the 
government  normal  achool  at  Lierre  will  give  a  fair  general  representa- 
tion of  these  schools. 

Noifui.  ScBooL  IT  Ijsrk^ 

Candidates  for  admiasion  to  the  normal  school  at  Lierre,  are  first  exam- 
ined by  the  prorincialinspectorsof  {mtnaryinstmctiongWho  are  charged 
in  panicaUtf  to  see  that  none  are  admitted  who  are  infiieted  with  any 
deformity  or  infirmity  incoTiipatible  with  the  occupation  of  leaching. 
If  suitable,  they  are  then  examined  by  a  committee  or  "jiiry"of  two 
iospDCtors  and  three  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  morals,  the  gnjnmar  of  their  own  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  legal  eystem 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  elements  of  geography,  particularly 
of  Belgian  geography,  and  the  principal  facts  of  Belgian  history. 
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Tbe  courae  of  itod^  at  Lierre,  occupying  three  years,  embracM  ths 
following  nibjecu,  viz ;  religion  and  morals ;  sacred  and  church  hiatory ; 
reading,  writing, and  boc^'keeplng;  graininarand  coropcMitioo ;  geogra- 
phy and  hittory,  eapecialty  of  Belgium;  arithraelic,  and  ita  hueineaa 
applicaftioDB ;  elcmenia  of  theoretical  geometry,  and  of  mapping,  land 
nieaauring,  and  leveling;  elementary  algebra;  portions  of  the  nalaral 
sciencea  applicable  tocTcry-daylife;  agriculture  and  horticulture,  grac- 
ing and  pruning;  theory  of  education,  pedagogy  and  methodology;  hy- 
giene, as  applicable  to  children  and  BchoolH;  element!  of  eonatitutionai 
law ;  knowledge  of  the  constitutioa  and  laws  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
moil  usual  forms  under  them,  church  and  school  laws ;  singing  and  plain 
chant,  playing  the  organ,  harmony  and  accompaniment;  drawing, 
linear,  omamenal,  and  archilectoral.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  the  pupils  are  required  to  teach  the  different  clasBes  in  the 
echools  of  application  or  practice  annexed  to  the  normal  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  of  pedagogy  and  methodology. 

The  insiructora  are  a  director  and  sub-director,  who  are  ecclesiasiics, 
nine  professors,  an  adjunct  professor,  and  a  gardener-demonstrator ;  the 
full  complement  of  pupils  being  150. 

The  pupils  board  and  lodge  within  the  instituticn,  and  the  entire  ap- 
portionment of  tlieir  time,  occupations,  and  recreations,  is  under  the  con- 
liul  of  the  school  authorities.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
hygienie  supervision  of  a  physician,  who  directsany  measures  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  library  of  educational  works,  which  receive*  a  copy  of  every 
work  publishet)  by  government,  or  by  its  assistance,  and  some  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  maps,  and  models  for  drawing. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  school  at  Lierre,  for  1S48,  was  iS,M332, 
of  which  S5,395.33  was  paid  for  salaries. 

There  is  an  examination  at  graduation,  according  lo  the  result  of 
which  three  grades  of  diplomas  are  given.  At  present  (1848)  all  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  employed  in  teaching.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  the  bounty  above  mentioned,  for  three  years  ai\er 
gradualion,  to  such  recipients  of  it  as  do  not  find  their  salaries,  as  public 
teachers,  sulHcienl  for  their  support. 

Ftiuut  NosHU,  EnvdWTiaH. 
There  are  fifteen  religions  establishments  and  boarding-schools  Ibr 
females  designated  by  government,  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in 
which  a  bounty  is  paid  similar  to  that  given  to  male  normal  pupils. 
These  institutions  are  under  government  inspection,  and  the  bencficia- 
ries  in  them  are  employed  as  public  teachers  after  their  graduation. 
The  course  of  study  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  echools 
for  mates,  some  studies,  as  geometry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  con- 
stitutional law,  being  omitted,  and  needlework  and  the  application  of 
drawing  to  the  cutting  and  Siting  of  dresses  being  added. 
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XIII.   PUBLIC  INSTEBCTION  IN  HOILANB. 


Thg  first  impiilH  to  improved  primary  instnie^a  in  Holland  was 
given  by  some  benevolent  citizens  or  Gronin^n,  who,  in  1784,  founded 
the  "  Society  for  the  Public  Good."  They  were  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  government,  in  their  efTorta  to  prepare  Bctaool  booki, 
train  schoolmaatera,  and  excite  attention  to  the  state  of  schools.  In  1806 
the  vttrioua  edicts  and  regulations,  published  from  time  to  time,  were 
digesifd  into  a  law,  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  and  were  generalized  for  ths 
guidance  of  the  country  at  large.  The  French  invasion  curtailed  tha 
means  applied  to  education ;  still  the  Dutch  system  was,  as  early  as  1812, 
thought  worthy  of  a  special  inquiry  by  Commissioners  deputed  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Cuvier,  who  reported 
with  no  small  admiratian  respecting  it.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1814,  the  first  care  of  the  king  was  d'rected  to  the  state  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  by  the  law  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the  footing  of  1801 
Every  province  was  divided  into  educational  districts,  and  a  school  in- 
spector was  appointed  to  each  district  A  proviQcial  School  Commia- 
sion  was  named  from  among  the  leading  inhabitants  of  each  province  to 
eo-operale  with  the  inspectors,  and  a  sum  was  charged  on  the  budget  for 
the  educational  outlay,  from  which  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  defrayed. 

The  governments  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  charged  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  for  which  they  provide  in  their  local  bud- 
geta.  Teachers  were  classified  into  four  ranks,  according  to  their  qualifi. 
cations  and  acquirements,  and  received  their  appointments  from  Govern- 
ment A  sum  was  also  destined  forthe  encouragement  of  associations  of 
teachers,  who  were  to  meet  to  coaferon  school  management,  to  visit  each 
other's  schools,  and  to  study  in  common  the  duties  incumbent  on  their 
profession. 

The  best  known  methods  of  instruction  were  aonght  and  tried,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  best  school  books  was  prepared  and  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1814. 

In  1825,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  "  Society  forthe  Pnhbc  Good,"  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  wna 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Fries-land.    In  this  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instructkm  is  analyzed. 
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and  proTed  to  be  luiMvuid  on  every  point  which  bean  upon  education  in 
the  best  Fonae  ofthatteni).  Thiaessaywiupubliahed  and  nidely  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  and  contributed  to  form  aod  strengthen  the  opinion 
which  prevailain  Holland,  against  the  method  of  mutual  inBlructioD. 

In  1916  the  Normal  School  at  Haariem  waa  eatabli«hed,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  vhich  waa  felt  for  the  training  of  teachers,  through  the  inBu' 
ence  of  M.  Van  der  Enda,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  education  in 
Holland.  A  similar  iostitntion  had  prevtoiuly  been  commenced  on  a 
sraBll  scale  at  Oroningen,  by  the  Society  of  Public  Good.  Up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  School  at  Orooingen,  teachers  bad  been  trained 
in  Holland,  by  serving  asort  of  appreDticeshipfrom  the  ageoTll  to  16  or 
13,  as  assistants  in  the  larger  schools,  during  the  day,  and  receiving  a 
course  of  special  instruction,  for  one  hour  every  evening.  This,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  mode  of  professional  IreiDing.  But  the 
eiperience  of  fiHeen  yean  satisGed  her  statesmen  and  educators,  that 
this  was  not  sufficient  It  made  good  schoobnasters,  but  not  inquiring  and 
creiLiivB  teacherB.  It  produced  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teaching, 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  perpeluating  only  the  meth- 
ods of  those  schools  in  which  the  young  teachers  had  been  practiced  aa  aa- 
sietants.  To  obviate  this  tendency,  and  to  give  to  teachers  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis  of  attainments  and  principles,  Normal  Schools  were  es- 
tablished. The  two  modes  are  now  continued  together,*  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stimulus  of  the  severe  examination  through  which  all  teach- 
ers muetpass,andorthedirect  and  constant  inspection  to  which  all  schol- 
OTB  are  subjected,  they  have  made  the  elementary  schoola  of  Holland 
inferior  to  none  ether  in  Europe.  Pre8identBaehe,ia  his  Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  pronounces  them  superior  to  thoee  of  the  same  dass  in 
any  of  the  European  states. 

The  attendance  of  children  is  not  made  compulsory  on  parents,  but, 
what  is  equivalent  to  such  an  enactment,  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  out- 
door relief  shall  not  be  administered  to  any  family,  where  children  are  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  or  grow  np  aa  vagrants,  or  are  emi^yed 
in  any  factory  without  a  previous  etemrjitaiy  tmioing. 

Ths  schools  are  not  made  free  to  parents  by  governmental  contriba- 
lion  or  local  taxation,  although  both  of  these  modes  of  supporting  schoola 
are  resorted  to.  The  schools  are  in  the  first  place  made  good,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  only  well-qualified  teachers,  and  then  the 
tchools,  thus  made  good,  are  open  to  all  parents  without  exception  or  dis- 
tinction, and  all  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  which  the  government 
provides  shall  not  be  large  in  any  case.  The  result  is  universal  educa- 
tion throughout  Holland.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  populalbn  of  S1,000  in 
1340,  there  waa  not  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  soond  intellect,  who 
could  not  both  read  and  write,  and  this  is  true  throughout  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  intelligent  travelers,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  fcA' 
Iswing  official  table,  (page  60S,)  as  to  the  school  attendance  in  1846l 
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The  superiority  of  public  elementary  inatniction  in  Ht^land,  u  attribu* 
ted,  by  her  own  educatora,  and  by  intelligent  foreignerg,  who  have  viaited 
her  BchooU  in  the  niral  districts,  ae  well  aa  in  the  large  towns,  to  tbM 
■yftero  of  special  inapeetion,  combined  with  specifio  and  enTorced  prepn- 
ration  ofall  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequeat  gtadatioa 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  lo  character  and  skill,  which  has  oow  been  in 
operation  nearly  halTa  century,  ever  dnce  the  firat  school  law  d*  the  B&- 
tavioD  Republic,  in  1806,  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
inielligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Report  lo  the  French  QovemmerU  on  the  atab- 
lithmeta  of  Pvblie  Inttruction  in  OiUand,"  in  1811,  after  spealiing  witk 
special  commendation  ofthe^atem  of  inspection,  ramarlta: 

"  The  government  la  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  ar« 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  havesi^pializedtheiO' 
selves  by  their  interest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
management  of  schools  t  Irom  Uie  teachers  who  have  disiinguiahed  tbem- 
■elvea  in  their  vocation ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  proresson  of  the 
Universiiies  and  higher  grade  of  schools. " 

Mr.  W.  K.  Hickson,Dow  Prirtcipai  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Lirer- 
pooL  in  an  "  Account  of  the  DuttA  and  Oermem  Sdu>oU,"  published  in 
1S40,  remarks : 

"  In  HoUartd,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  ont 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  tbitt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nnmerouB  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  fioslitutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two,  is  atill  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  inatruO' 
tion  consequently  in  a  more  efficient  slate.  This  superionQr  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  suuciently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  coniessed 
to  us  the  imposBJbilitr  of  personally  visitine  every  one  of  the  1,635  schools 
in  his  district,  and  admitted  tlia.t  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
lo  a  g[reat  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  oommittees.  In  Hoi- 
laud,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon  wtiich  tlie  whole  labric  of  popular  in- 


The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  <biily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visiting  achools,  and  comparing  the  menu  of  differ- 
ent plane  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  Uie  inspector  does  not 
end  nere:  by  virtue  ofhis  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  Euid 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  m 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  report  to  the 
hisher  authorities  a  master  is  suspeoded  or  dismined  for  miacooduct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schoota,  in  or- 
der to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  thnnigh  nis  active  agency  all  improred 
plans  or  methods  of  inatraction  are  diffused  thrtmghout  the  varioua  ioali- 
tutiona  of  the  oountiy." 
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M.  Gmnin,  En  a  Report  to  the  minicter  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prane«, 
in  1S36,  "  on  the  tote  of  Education  in  Holland,"  while  giving  a  preTcr- 
once  to  the  school  lair  of  Pnuiia,  in  it*  proviaioa  for  Normal  Schoola,  bimI 
the  clasxifi cation  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  claee  of  primary  schoola,  auigos  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  inspection. 

"  The  proTincial  boards  of  primarj  instmclion,  wiih  Ihcir  great  and  varlooa 
poweni,con»iiuu,  in  mv  mind,  Ihe  chief  anperlorilv  of  the  Daieh  over  ihePms- 
■lan  law.  They  resemble  the  SrAKi-coUc,irnH".  which  forms  a  pari  nf  every  po- 
Tindal  consisloiy  in  Pnissia. ;  but  ihejr  are  far  bener,  for  the  ScAtd^alkgmti  is 
not  composed  of  inspeniors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  Dieiobers  to  inspect,  aa 
occasion  requires,  but  iDSpeciion  u  not  its  fonction.  It  jodgrs  from  written 
docameDU,  and  not  from  ocnlar  proof,  and  is  geneisily  obliged  to  rely  opon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  senl  to  inspect;  whereas  io  Hollaml,  the 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  Inspections,  are  oa  the  one  band 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  etpedenca  they  hare  acquired  in  a  eon- 
slant  routine  of  inspection )  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the;  are  better  inspectora, 
by  vhat  they  learn  at  the  board,  nheo  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bination eminently  practical,  and  ooiiing  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated. •        .        .        .        * 

Ererj  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  hasjoritdiclloo  over  the  primary  schools  of 
every  grade  within  the  district.  Without  hii  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  oi  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity;  for  no  commissiouer  has  any 
power  in  his  abnenee,  and  he  Is  either  the  chairmait  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  Is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  ul'  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district.  He  is  reDulrci  to  rej^ir  three 
timei  a  year  to  the  cbieftownof  the  province,  to  meet  toe  other  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  provmce 
presiding,  which  lasts  for  a  fonnlght  or  three  weeVs,  doriae  which  time  each 
Inspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  dlMricI,  aniT  bringi  before  the 
meeline  all  such  questions  as  belong  to  tbem.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  acbools,  Icmnded  upon  the  lav 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  ezamioea  whether  all  ibe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  coafoinuible  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  Is  to  be  pi«sented  to  the  ceoiral  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge.  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  flinctionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction  ;  and  from  lime 
to  lime  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  tbe  goTemment,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hagae,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thus,  from  the  tn- 
spector-gencrsl  uf  the  Hague,  down  to  tbe  local  inspector  of  the  smallest  di 


lnct,tbe  whole  of  the  prlmarv  instmction  is  under  tbe  direction  of  inspeciois. 
Each  inspector  bas  charge  of  his  own  diiiUict,  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province ;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  Slates-general  of  primary  insirnctiun,  has  cliarge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. Alt  these  anihorities  arv,  In  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
ualore ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  [uid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  Is  responsible  !□  the  provincial  Board  of  Commii^sioners ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  tbe  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hieiarcby  lbs  poereis  of  every  lOember 
are  clearly  defined  and  liniiied.^' 

Mr,  Geor^  NichoUa,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condilitm  of  the  Laborutg 
Poor  in  BoUand  and  Bdgium,"  to  tbe  Poor  Law  Commisaionen  of 
BngluMl,  in  1838,  remarks : 

adopted  In  Holland  to  promote  the  edocatlon  of  all  dasMa, 
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hkn  apparcBtlr  rasn-ted  from  (he  cooviclioa  thai  the  mDral  tni  wcUl  charac- 
ter oClbe  people,  their  intelligenee,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resoar- 
cts  at  ihe  counlrr,  amal  in  a  great  measure  depend  npon  the  taanner  ia  which 
they  ire  mined  for  ihe  fnlGllmenI  of  their  sereral  dniies.  The  suie  ha.t  not 
rendered  education  actnallr  obligaiary  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  hat  i) 
requited  evidence  of  the  editcation  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
tdocaiional  lest;  for  d  s«n«e  of  the  importance  ofedniaiiion  pervades  the  entire 
commnnirj — it  U  sooght  by  the  poorlbr  their  children,  with  an  eametlneu  simi- 
lar 10  thai  observed  m  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  goTemment  ii  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  meana  of  aaor^anixed  lysteniof  loipeeiloD. 

This  sTslem,  bowerer  much  ii  may  mlerfen  with  Ihe  liberty  of  Ihe  aabjeel, 
has  certainly  name  advaniagev.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  io  the  certidcaie  given  to  every  ichoolmaater,  some  sort  of 
gnaraniee  that  the  perwn  10  whom  they  send  their  ehildt«n  is  not  an  isnorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  nest  place 
it  secure.4  tu  those  wlio  devote  tliemselves  10  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  ram  un  era  I  ion  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  evervbrolieD-dawn 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  eicluahm 
of  abiiolnte  incapacity  is  also  a  meane,  and  a  veiy  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  uf  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  limply  putilng  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  (lermany,)  some  degtee  of  study  is  rendered  in  dispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rent  of  thecommnnfiy  as  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  enjoy  that  consideratioa  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  sttnonnded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  &bov« 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  thas  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all.  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  iostruction  of  yODth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  muchstmck  with  the  diferencein  Ihe  position  of  personsof  this  class 
abroad,  from  llieir  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  scbool  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  TheschoolconiainedaoOchildten.  and  wassupporteil 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schot 
ara.  The  charge  for  dally  itisimclion  was  from  1j,  Sd.  to  5s,  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  In  aii  classess—lo  each  class  a  separate  master  oras 
aiatant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
ordirectorof  Ihe  school,  and  tbeSistlhingwMchdrew  our  altenliun  was  (he  ex 
ireme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  inirodnced  to  each  of  Ihe  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  th:  professor  for  internipiing  them,  althou^ 
bul  fur  a  moment,  in  ih^ir  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equals, 
who  ar?  in  England  oflen  estimated  aa  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 

The  most  iniponant  branch  of  admin iatra lion,  as  connected  with  education, 
ts  that  which  relates  in  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anjious  either 
to  maintain  the  ciHciency  of  a  school,  or  to  Improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  nsits  of  persons  havinga  knowl- 
edge of  what  edueation  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  10  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluDtary 
subscriptions  beplaced  lo-dav  upon  the  best  possible  fooling,  if  un  vigilance  be 
exereised  by  its  (oandem,  and  if  the  master  be  neither  enconraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  Into  a 
ainecare,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  poml  of  utility," 

Proreeflor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  m  Education  in  Evropt^  in  1838,  to 
the  TniBteei  ofGirard  CoUe^  rentaHu: 


local  school  authorities,  and 
taliun,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest 
Inlizcd  systems,  from  that  authority. 


ization  in  an  ascending  series;  b^nnine  with  the 
terminating,  alter  progressive  decrees  of  twresen- 
lesl  anthorilr;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  ine  ceo- 
lUthorily.    A  fitir  trial  has  been  given  10  a  srstem 


.  ntOfAKT  SCHOOLS  IK  BOIXANS. 

IT  coODiiT,  andiriilcli  bat 

The  Boboolayitemof  Hollaod  nooowti  ofa  brieTlaw,  of  ooly  tnenty-three 
article!,  drawn  up  by  M.  Von  der  Palm,  the  diUiDguiBhed  Onental  Bchol- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  hj  M.  Van  der  Eode,  in  1806,  and  a  Beries  of 
Regulationa  drawn  npby  theaiate  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, toeanyoutlhepraviBionaorthelaw.  Thelaw  waaso  wiwly  fracded, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  cuRloms  txiA  habila  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  nurrived  three  great  revolutions:  first,  that  which  conTerled  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  al\erward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  sepamted  the  two 
countries,  and  restricled  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  loitsfiHiuerliai- 
its.  During  these  thirty  yearm,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  chsnges  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulatioQB. 

IX.  "  The  school  inspector  of  the  didiici  is  anlhoiiied,  in  concert  with  the 
local  snihoiilie*,  10  inlrost  one  or  more  known  and  respecUble  persons  with  a 
local  inspection,  sabordinsie  to  his  own,  over  ibe  acbool  or  schools,  and  siso 
over  sll  t^e  Inchersofboihsexesin  the  plBce,wbethetrillBge,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, snd  for  each  separatelf. 

X.  In  Btl  the  mure  considerable  towns  snd  plscet,  the  parochial  snthoriliea, 
In  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  Ihe  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  mare  per- 
sona, sccording  lo  local  circnmslaaces,  bat  so  es  each  member  shsU  have  a 


Wi' 


icolar  divisioD,  and  all  the  schools  In  thai  divisitn  shall  be  confided  to  him 
uilJv.    These  pcTSfxia  shall  colleclivel 
of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 


vidualJv.    These  pcTSfxia  shall  collectively  coustituic,  with  the  acbool  it 


XVII.  No  o>e  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
(o  establish  ■  new  cme,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  haviDe  fiist  obtained 

anertUicaieofgeDeraladmixBior     '-  '" 1.-.Y1..  -1, — j.. 

leach  any  othsr  branch  than  thai 
of  jtetieral  admission. 

XXIL  The  instruction  shall  be  condacled  in  anch  a  maimer,  that  the  iiody 
of  snitsble  and  nsefal  branches  uf  knowledge  shall  besccompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  snd  in  sach  a  manner  ifaat  the  ptipiis  ahall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Clirislian  virtues. 

XXIll.  Measuresshall  be  taken  that  the  scholais  be  Dot  leflwiihantinstnic- 
tioD  in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religioua  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  pari  of  the  instrnction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  BDihoriiies  are  lecommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

>  Tbi  nDMitutiao  tl  BoUind  !•  nHwIiat  ilngglir,  an'  woDld  ksoi  ml  flnt  ililii  is  b«  rnucdd 
«HH  vbal  porliapi  nwT  «•  day  iMrafWDJnd  ■■  tbfl  tnM  Ubaorr  DfrflpHMntaliTV  fOTcnunatl.  Ihal 
atpngnmYt,  inMnMifiaM  elwliont.  Tbe  i»tt-paj«i«lMllhi,  JTinwi,  the  Kintri  Blwiih»fl.aJ 
arbiwii  cnnncil,  the  lowncnunciUlacl  a  csrtiin  propiRtlixl  nfTha  iHmlMn  of  the  praTlnelnl  rsianH 
Bxnu,  inij  Ibe  proiinEill  gaKTSmaiti  ilvct  the  lower  chairliaT  of  Ibe  Sleln  Omitrml,  Of  ffonaa  gf 

Ti»  Ht^tH-Ceneral  comlirl  oT  Im  cbuntm.     The  npfiK  itiuiber  ii  Knwhal  sT  a  Bane*  at 


PtlHABT  WaoOU  IX  SOUAND. 


I.  That  the  muilumeDlsof  ih«  leacber  (principallj  in  raral  paiisbes)  be  Mi- 
lled Id  sQch  a  ■way  thai  his  duties,  wlien  crediiabiy  performed,  may  obwin  ftir 
him  a  snffieienl  livelihood,  aod  ihal  be  be  rendered  as  lillle  depeodeoi  sa  possi- 
ble, by  direct  aid,  Qpan  the  parenis  of  the  diildicD  who  frequent  his  achuol. 

S,  Tbat  attetKlKDce  at  the  schools  be  surictlf  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throaghoQt  the  year." 


1.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  Into  foarclassea,  or  grades,  aecoidlogio  Iha 
amonnl  of  knowledge  reqdred,  and  according  to  the  ezamlnatioD  vhich  thef 
shall  have  paNsed. 

VII.  Id  these  examioa lions,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  Ihe  ez- 
lent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  brsnches  be  is  proposing  to  leach,  bnl 
also  his  power  of  commmiicaliiig  that  koowledge  lo  others,  and  espedallj  M 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  (o  the  eiamlDallon  properly  so  called,  the  eiamin- 
ers  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  caDdtdata,  his  opin- 
ions on  moral!  and  religion  ;  the  sphere  of  bis  attainments,  both  wilb  regatd  to 
the  most  indispensable  parta  of  primary  Instruction,  and  lo  foreign  langnagea 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  lo  teach ;  together  with  hia  aptitude  lo 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  sobjecia  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows: 
I.  Reading  fromdiffereni  pi-inted  and  wriiien  characters:  and  whether  with 

~  d  pmnnndation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 


agood 


words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  he  shown  to  Ihe  candi- 
Duie,  tu  ascertain  his  knowledge  oforthc^phy. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquainlBDce  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  whioh  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
oat  the  parts  of  speech;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  faiailiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensi<nis  and  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  lome  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  bis  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  ibis 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  oecnnence,  and  which  shall  be  aumeient 
lo  sbow  ihe  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  fractions,  uuesiions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  lo  history,  geography,  nat- 
nral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  ibe 
candidate  proposes  to  leach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  lo  any  other  langaage  in  which  the  eandidata 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  lo  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  lo  him,  to  be  translated  by  htm,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  Knee.lnto  the  langaage  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  lo  give,  dt  impmiia,  in  the  Mine  langaage,  a  eompositioa 
In  ibe  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  tec.,  all  for  Ihe  pnrpose  of  aacertaioiag 
the  degree  of  acqoaiiitance  he  posseuea  with  the  langnage  in  qnesllMi,  in  or- 
thography, grammar  and  ptmcioation. 

p«M.    ThalawfTrihiqibn.Mlnlb*  B*TDtiitiiin,gga>bMgriI0BMkgn^D«rta«srii^4r«, 


,I>1  (DnminHiti  in  wH  (iKltd  b;  Iba  hnn  mnmctk,  bri  hf  l!»  w 
Vatn  of  Ibe  «obIjt  diililcti,  mrif  in  (qiul  protortliiiH.  Oaotnl 
I  provliK*.  brvftrrBdlaoHar  odwr  ariirDeDniaiEtHB,«r  prurloelai 
n  oT  iIm  ftOTUeliJ  tDTBiiiHiili.    Oj  Ham  Btmaftl—  turn  Mbw 


002  FRaUKT  CODOOU  IN  ROLUKIL 

X.  TfaeexatDlnattoaBpOD  ihe  aeqtriraBenii  of  ihe  candidate  havtai^leett 
eompleied,  (br  eiamlnera  sfaalt  procMd  to  inqaire  fnio  bis  capaeil^  for  leacb- 
in;;  ihrj  shall  qa«»liDD  blm  as  lo  tbe  manner  of  teactung  child rra  lo  Irnaw 
■be  letters,  figares,  and  the  first  principles ;  iben  reading,  writing,  and  arilbnke- 
tie.  1'ber  shall  then  reqnire  him  to  relate  some  suiry  or  portion  of  hisioiy,  Id 
Older  to  aiscover  the  degree  of  laleni  he  possesKs  lo  presenl  ttutigH  lo  children 
«ilh  cleameM  and  ptECisiun;  care  ihall  be  taken,  if  tnere  be  a  convenient  oo' 
portnniiy,  and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present, 
ferent  ages,  and  of  diflereni  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  a! — '~~~ 
panicularly  his  skill  in  practical  leaching. 

*.   n<-.ii_  .L ---rsshal!  propose  ! 

,d  poniBhrnenLs ; ..  „ 

._,..,  ,   10  derelop  and  culiivate  the  inlelleclual  facnlties  of 

children,  bat  most  especially  lo  bring  them  np  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 

XII.  When  the  examination  ia  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  tbe 

candidate,  who  desires  lo  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

Eroof  of  sufficient  abiliif,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  lo  the  extent  of 
is  abililf ;  and  in  Ibis  shall  be  stated,  as  distincllf  as  possible,  the  eiieol  and 
tbe  naiare  uf  tbe  talents  aiid  of  the  acquiremenlsoilbe  candidate,  as  proved  bj 
his  eiarainaiJDa  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obiained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  thiid,  or  foonh  cla.'^,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  eive  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  nitaaiioo  of  a  master,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  rant  which  has  been  assigned  lo  him.  Finally,  ibe  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  fur  which  be  shall  have 
obtained  Ihe  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  oT  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  eiaminalioD.  and  have  given  so Scieot  proofs  of  ibeir  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amnunl 
of  their  acquirements  and  lalenlB,  as  proved  by  the  exaTninalioo,  a  general  ad- 
mission eimer  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  elf  ressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  sliall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  tbe  deeds  mentioned  in  ihe  two  nrecediog  anicles  shall  be  alike 
throughont  Ibe  whole  extent  of  tbe  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  furm. 
If  they  are  Issned  by  a  provincial  board  of  educalioo,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seat  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  ihem. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
tpectoronly,  or  bv  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  Tbe  cenlBcatea  for  the  fiist  and  second  class,  issoed  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 

finbtic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  tfarougbout  the  repnb- 
ic,  without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  ';hBll  confer 
no  pKvilrge  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  a.i  well  as  those  for  tbe  fcnrth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  MiboolH 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  lo  ihe  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  sitaated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  In  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  Into  eSect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  ron- 
aiderable  places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regnlalion  A,  shall  be  clas.sed 
by  Ihe  dinerent  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereaAer  provided.  This  classi  Sea  lion, 
which  shall  be  submiiied  to  the  provincial  anihoritles  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  bands 
of  incompelenl  masters;  while,  at  tbe  same  lime,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  tbe  smallest  srbool. 

XvIIl,  In  the  towns  or  places  of  efe8ieslimportai)ce,no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  Tbe 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  lake  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  ibe 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entnisled  to  any  other  than 
KaiieriofUiejlril  ex  teanidclaa. 

XXI Y.  A  lift  contftlDiog  the  name,  Ibe  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
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ths  •bUttics  of  each  vt  tboM  who  dull  bar«  obuUncd  deeds  of  general  admis- 
aion  as  mailer,  misireas,  or  teacher  ol'  languann,  ahall  be  published  ia  the  p«ti- 
odical  work  cnliUed  '  Bydraeea  UK  dea  blaat,'  ice.,  (which  ia  tUll  pub- 
Usbed.)" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  Ihftt  the  atimulating  effect  of  a.  series  of  ex- 
aminalioiis  of  Ihia  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualiSed 
judges,  most  produce  a  claaa  of  teacbera  for  the  worli  of  primnry  instroo- 
tion  unequaledio  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
■yslem  is  itupedum,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  Buperialend- 
ence, — intelligent  direction,  and  real  reaponsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
inspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of 
teachers ;  without  inspeotioii,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  baodsufiicieQtIy 
informed  upon  the  slate  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  diT' 
fusion  of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 

BCaOOI.  tSSfEOTOHS,   iSD  FOB  THG  BOISDS   OF   BDUCATIOV   IX 


II.  "Each  Inspector  sball  make  himseir  acaoainted  with  the  ODDiberand 
sltuatloos  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  Lustmcilon 
ihrouRhout  the  whole  ei  tent  of  his  dist[j<:t.  It  shall  be  hn  duty  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  oecessary  namtierofonllnary  schools,  there  ahall  be  a  safficienc  nnm- 
ber  of  schools  for  children  of  teoder  age,  organized  in  thetjest  possible  manner, 

•  and  also  schools  of  indostiy.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  arcording  lo  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  '•  '^'-  ■--' ^ 

diSbieni  masters  in  h 
keep  a  noia  thereof. 

IV.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  boslnexs  lo  excite  and  maintsin  the  zeal  of 
the  roasters ;  and  for  ihai  pnrpose,  he  shall  at  filed  periods  require  a  certain 
namber  of  them  lo  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  Inspector  shall  be  tmond  li>  visit  lieice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  bis 
district,  which  are  direclly  sabjecl  to  his  sapervision.  He  is  hereby  eihort^ 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  diSeient  limes,  either  whea  ■  pailictilai  ease  calls  for 
it,  or  for  ihe  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  nnder  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  lo  teach  the  popils  of  Ihe  different  classes  In  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  diftrent  stages  ofpn^ress,  in  onler  that  he  mayjndge  as  to 
(be  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  eon  Cera  ing  primary  instraction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  Interna)  order  of  the  school,  ore  duly  observed  and  eiecnied ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thin;;  which  he  believes  to  beof  any  importance. 
At  Ihe  conclDsion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  convers  ' 
wiih  the  master  or  misttess,  upon  alt  he  has  obserred :  and  according  b: 


Imutm  liaT«  been  Tcmrtd,  an^ 
ueli  pr»lg<«,  wU<±  tnp  nji  a 


eoi  ntauMX  BCHoou  m 

■hall  keep  nota  or  all  Rnurka  and  obtwrTafiom  which  he  shall  baTO  made  m 
le  of  his  ritiu,  lo  be  Died  in  the  nusner  bereiDaJtcr  ptoviJed. 


IK,  They  sball  v*j  partleolar  aiteatioti  to  improre  Ibe  school-rooiiia ;  i 

odacalion  Qf  Lhe  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 

leu ;  to  regnlale  and  improre  the  iocomes  of  the  maiters;  and  la  the  schools 


being  kept  open  and  sEIended  without  intemptjoii,  as  tat)eli  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  rear. 

XV[II.  The  oidinanr  meellngs  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  In  the  towns  wbera 
the  provincial  aDtborities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easier  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  Jnir  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  oidinat;  meeting,  each  member  uiall  give  la  a  writtm  re- 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  fisitedsinceihelast  meeting,  statins  the  time  of  bis 
visit,  and  lhe  observsllons  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  Ibe  schools,  in 
all  the  diflerent  particulara. 

3,  Of  the  meelings  he  has  held  of  the  school  manters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
muDicaling  with  ihem  reipecling  their  daties. 

3.  Of  the  eiamlnations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masieis  of  the 
lowest  class,  end  ol  the  higher  classes. 

4.  or  lhe  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  lo  anj  school  or  school  master,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  cs- 
pecislly  all  vacancien  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degiee  and  of  every  class,  selling  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  wiih  Ihem:  ibe  appoiDlment  of  local 
inspeciois  in  places  of  minor  eitrnl ;  ibe  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  school  boards;  lhe  laspecti<.4i  of  a  new  primary  school  orschoolof  in- 
diisiryi  the  admission  of  eny  teacher  of  languages;  me  drawing  np  of  any 
rales  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ;  the  introduction  of  schtol  books,  other 
than  those  contained  In  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measnrea  that  have  been  taken  ioi«ulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
DDiDlerrupledly  kept  open  and  aileoded  ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
countered; lhe  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  Lhe  masters  mav  have  met 
with  ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  ibe  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  lo  bare  Inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monihly  publication,  (_Bydrage».) 

XXV.  From  these  written  docnmrata  and  other  priTSta  Information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (a>  mentlcHied  Jn  the  fol- 
lowing arilele,)  erery  school  Inspector  shall  draw  np  aDBually,  previous  lo  ifae 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  ue  sehoolE  and  of 
primary  instruction  Ibronghout  nis  district  He  shall  stale  therein  the  reasMis 
why  he  has  DOl  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  tban  once,  any  pa rticnlar  school 
in  the  eoonw  of  ibe  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  snch  proposals  as  siweaT 
to  bim  deserving  of  attention,  wd  which  may  lend  lo  the  improvement  of  pri- 
mary instraction. 

XX  VI.  In  order  that  the  school  Inspectors  mav  not  omit  lo  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  panienlirs  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  Indlvldaal  members,  In  so  far  as  coDcems  ibe  schools 

C laced  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  In  writing,  si mi- 
ir  lo  that  required  from  the  scWl  inspectors,  before  lhe  end  nf  February  at 
latest. 

XXlX.  At  the  conclasion  of  Ibe  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easier  week,  each 

board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  wlihin  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  fur  the  Home  Department,  besides  cbe  docnmenis  men- 

lioiied  in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  snmmary. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  diC^rcnl  members  of  the 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annoal  written  reports  of  the  diffemt  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  ibe 
proposals  which  each  board  sball  be  deslrou."  of  bringing  under  ihc  considera- 
lion  of  the  neit  annual  general  raeeling,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  lo  lay 
b^ie  the  provincial  anmoriiias." 


.,og\c 
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I.  "  Tbe  primar;  schools  sbalt  be  open  wlUuiat  inteimisiloD  the  vbole  y«ar, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  bolidafs. 

H.  During  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  pment 
Irom  the  begiDoiog  to  the  cud ;  be  shall  not  be  ranged  in  aoT  Ibiog  Wnidi  is 
uncoonectea  vUh  the  leaching,  nor  abseat  hlmaelf  from  school,  except  for  rea- 


•OQii  of  absolute  necesstiy. 

III.  Tbe  master  shall  lake  care  that  the  pnpils  do  not  nmjecessarily  go  oat  ol 
school ;  and  especjallp  that  tbey  be  quiet  and  atlentire ;  and,  vhcn  in  the  play- 
groand,  that  they  alvayi  condtict  IbcmselTes  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 

IV.  When  the  nnmber  of  pnpEta  shall  exceed  seventy,  measnrea  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  tinder  master. 

V.  Tbe  pnpils  shall  be  entered,  as  mnch  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  In  the 
coutsB  of  tbe  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  attbebi«alringnpof  each  class,  aCbristian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.    At 


,        .    a  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
Kceive  the  Inslmction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  Instruction  shall  be  commnnicaied  simnltaneonsly  to  all  the  pu- 
pils ill  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  dnilng  that  time, 
the  pupils  In  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  The  insimciion  in  the  diferent  classes,  and  in  the  different  branchei 
taught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

Y     Whsn  iht.  rn<i.iui-  •knit    ,I,!_L'    l<  ..lii^.kli.     h.  ahs 


XI.  Tben_ ^ 

dress,  well  wasbed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
atieniion  lo  every  thing  that  may  coDlribote  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  limes  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 
parpose  ihey  shall  be  T«otilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  be  passed  to  a  higher;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  slven  to  those  who  havs 
dJ!<tin7uishe<I  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  stndy  shall  leave  the  school. 
If  he  shall  hare  distiDgnished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  hii 
good  conduct  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  np  for  each  parlictilar  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  bepasied on  a  board,  bung  npin  the  room, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 
iheir  object  Ehall  be,  to  i^rnlate  the  hour*  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  classes." 

As  the  mtuters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  ta\y  jMrtieuiar  raligiouB 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
Tor  the  Home  Department,  addrened  a  circular  letter  to  Ute  different 
eccleaioslical  bodies  In  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  tipon  thetn- 
selvea,  out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  inslruetion  of  the  young,  either  by 
proper>y-arrang«d  leaaons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  meatu.  An- 
awera  were  returned  fmrn  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  eccleaiastical  bodies,  naaenting  lo  the  separBtion  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  inatruction  of  the  Khools,  and  pted^g  themselves  to  extend 
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the  fomier  through  their  mioisteri  of  the  different  religious  eommanioiu; 
On  the  reception  oT  thoM  onawflra,  the  govenimeat  uiUiorized  the  pro 
▼ineiftl  bouda  of  education : 

"  To  exhort  all  Khoolniaiten  to  hnnd  a  comidete  liEt,  erery  aix  montha, 
of  the  oamea  and  rendeoces  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
coniinunion  to  such  aa  ahould  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religioua  imtruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  goveroon  of  orphan  aRylumi  and  wwkhousea,  and  nmi- 
tar  eatabliihmenta,  to  iecond  the  meaaurea  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religioaB  inatruction. 

To  exhort  the  kIiooI  inspectora,  and  throu^  Ihem  the  local  achool 
boai-da,  to  co-operate,  as  far  aa  poaiihle,  with  the  consiBlories  and  loinia- 
ters  in  tbeir  effort*  to  give  inatruction  in  the  doctriaea  of  their  reli^on,  ao 
long  as  they  confine  themaelveB  to  their  ipecial  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  businea*  of  the  ichooJa  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  iit- 
truated  with  their  management  by  the  government." 

Thus  did  the  Balavian  Republic  ^ovide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  "theexerciae  r^  all  the  eodai  and  Chrittian  viiiuu ;'"  vtii 
knowing,  that  if  the  ochools  did  no  mure  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisiana  for  religioua  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Key  reroarin — 

He  Uw  of  1 801  procluma,  as  tlie  grtai  cad  of  all  InstnictioD,  the  excrciae  of 
tbe  wclsl  Bad  CbnalJsn  virtaea.  Id  tbii  reapect  it  sgreca  with  llie  Uw  of  Friuaja 
and  Fraoce ;  but  it  diSera  from  the  lav  of  theae  oounttws  in  tLe  irs;  tn-  which  It 
Btlempta  lo  aUain  tliia  end.  Id  France,  and  all  the  Genraa  omiiitriea,  Uie  achook 
ore  the  auxiliariea,  ao  to  apeak,  of  the  churohea  ;  for,  vhllat  Ibe  Khoola  are  open 
to  all  aecia,  jM  the  teaohcr  ia  a  man  trained  up  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  tlie 
majoriw  of  his  popj*)  and  reqalred  lo  leacb  those  doctriDe*  during  certain  houn, 
the  cbildren  who  dlsir  from  him  in  reli^ooa  belief,  betas  permitted  to  absent 
tliemarfvea  Cmai  tha  reUgioua  Itaaona,  on  oonditioa  ibst  their  parents  provided 
daewhere  fbr  their  raiigioaa  inatmotioQ.  But.  in  Holland,  the  teechen  are  re- 
quired lo  giTC  rdigiiKB  inatmotion  to  all  ihe  children,  and  to  avoid  moat  carefoUy 
louchlDg  on  any  ^  (ha  gronnda  of  controversy  between  the  dlOerent  aeds. 

Mr.  Nioholla  aqra:  "  Aa  reapeota  raligioD,  the  pc^olatian  of  HoUand  ia  diTided, 
In  about  eqnal  proportions,  into  CaihcSe,  Lotberan,  aud  ProttMmts  of  tbe  re- 
fhrmed  Calvinistic  Chareh ;  and  tbe  minbten  of  each  are  aupporti^  by  the  atate. 
The  achoolg  contain,  without  diatinclion,  the  children  of  eveej  sect  of  Chriatiana. 
He  religions  and  mora]  inatmetkin  afibrded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  tbe 
pa)^  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  ooorae  of  edacuion  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
referenM  to  the  gr^  general  erideoccs  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught, 
Dot  as  a  dn[  narration  of  fcota,  but  aa  a  store-boose  of  truths,  calculated  to  inQn- 
enoe  tbe  aRtKtJona,  to  o(HTect  and  elerata  the  manners,  and  lo  inspire  aentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  ptincipla  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  wbich 
all  ore  ^;reed,  are  likewiaa  ovefolty  inctilcaled  ;  bat  those  pinnlB,  which  are  Ibe 
anbjeols  of  dlflerence  and  rdigioos  ODntroTerey,(i«Tn  no  part  of  the  instructjona  of 
tbe  schools.  Tbig  deportment  of  religions  traclung  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  pennanon,  who  dischsrge  this  portioD  of  their  duties  out  of  schotd;  but 
within  tbe  scliools  Iha  oommun  gronnd  of  tnstruotioa  is  bitlifully  pmervcd,  and 
they  are,  oonseqaentlf,  altogether  free  trom  tbe  spirit  of  jealooay  or  pmelyliain. 
"We  witnaaed  the  excrciae  of  a  clsis  of  the  children  of  nolaUea  of  Haarlem, 
(acocnding  to  the  ahnollaneon^  method,)  napecting  the  death  and  lesuiiectioD  tX 
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mr  Suvioiir,  by  ■  minlHer  of  the  Lotbersn  charah.  The  claa  oonlaiiied  ohildrea 
of  CalholioB,  CalTiniita,  and  olita  itnominaiom  of  Chriitism,  U  well  u  Lullier' 
■in,  BD<1  all  dnpatable  dootrinal  point)  were  ctvefatly  aToided.  The  LuUieniu 
mre  the  nnallat  in  number,  the  Colvinuti  the  iaiftegi,  and  the  Calholioa  sboat 
midwa}'  betweei)  llie  two  ;  bnt  all  ^pesr  to  lire  together  in  perfect  unilj,  with- 
out Ihe  slightegt  distJDullun  in  iho  common  interconrae  of  life ;  and  tbii  oiKom- 
ftanoe,  to  extremely  inlereeting  ill  itwtf,  no  doubt  hoilitated  the  eaUUiahnieiit  of 
the  geuerBl  lyiten)  of  education  here  dosoribed.  the  iffeeU  «/  vkich  art  ta  ff- 
rent  in  the  highly  ntwal  and  inltUtctaal  eonditioa  af  dU  Dutch  pnpU," 

Baron  Curier,  it)  hk  report  to  the  French  govenuueDt  in  1811,  cays : 

The  means  deriaed  for  the  reiigloaa  mitraatioii  of  all  pennarioDi  are  extremely 
Ingeniona,  and  at  the  aame  time  hlgbl;  appn^iriate,  without  inTolving  them  in 
dangerona  oontiuveniy.  The  particutiu'  dwnriuea  of  each  oommanion  are  taught 
on  Sondajn,  in  the  aeverol  places  of  worahip,  and  by  the  clerCT.  Tile  hiatfir; 
of  the  New  Teatsmeiit,  the  llJEa  and  doctriuea  <<  JeaoaChriat,  amd  those  doctrinea 
in  whiiA  an  Chriatiana  agree,  ore  tttogbt  b  (be  aoboda  on  Satordaya,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jewa  do  not  coma  to  achool,  <m  acooont  of  their  aabbaUi.  But  ihoae 
tmthi  which  are  conumHi  to  all  Telifponi,  pervade,  arc  connected  njth,  and  arc 
intimately  mixed  up  with  ever;  brsDch  of  instruction,  and  every  thing  aba  may 
be  Mid  to  be  anbordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  deacribing  a  risit  to  the  public 
school  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Kdinburgh  Jouriuil,  observes ; 

Inatmotion  la  giren  in  reading,  writing,  witbnietio,  gei^rsphy,  hietory  rf  IW- 
land,  Bible  hictoiy,  and  ainglng.  I  made  inqniij  of  the  head  maater,  if  any  rdig- 
ioo*  (dogmatic)  iiutmction  was  given  in  the  atdiool,  and  he  answered  there  waa 
not.  The  children  belong  to  difiereiit  religiona  bodiea  and  attend  their  reepectire 
clergymen  on  stated  oooanona,  for  insbnction  in  the  doctrines  and  prinoi[des  of 
religion.  The  Bible  history  which  is  ta^ht  in  tho  Mhoola  oompriiee  imtf  parts, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  puliesagree.  Ttie  great  rrgulsri^  and  silenoe  which 
prersiled,  the  extent  of  the  gratnitoiB  inatmobm  oonfened,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  achool  of  w  many  obildren  of  difilsrent  rdigiona 
oreeda,  were  cironinslancei  which  I  oonld  not  pass  over  nnmored ;  my  only  wish 
that  Ihe  maas  ui  my  coontrymen  oonld  w^Teniently  hare  been  iutndiuiad  to 
enjoy  the  aoene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,'  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
bnt  eveij  one  goes  to  Khnol  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  none  wilhottt 
education,  TUs  rendt  i>  sensibly  obsened  in  the  aspect  of  the  ]>nlch  town. 
Ton  see  Do  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streeli,  inch  ss  offend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parta  of  almort  every  large  town  in  Britaui. 

Id  all  of  the  Dutch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanlinesB,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  atrictJy  enrorced,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  mannen  of  the  teacher.  Hr,  Chambera  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
'  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  m>  religious,  showing  that  llie 
mode  of  education  haa  liot  hurt  religion." 
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FSIKABT  SCHOOL 


E  HAflDE,  HOLLAND 


The  followiDg  deacriptioD  of  a  Frimuj  School  at  the  Hagae,  with 
•ome  remariu  on  the  cla«sificaLion  of  public  acbooli  ia  copied  Trom 
Bache'a  "Beport  <m  Education  in  Europe.^' 

llu  defiaitioii  o(  ■  pitmuy  whoa),  m  gino  in  one  of  the  n^DlatJou  iamed  to 
complMa  the  law,  ooven  ■  \ride  field.  Aoooriliiig  to  it,  ■  prinuiy  echool  n  one 
in  which  youth  is  instructed  in  the  fint  ivaoiplea  of  kjunrledge,  moh  u  reading, 
Triting,  arithnietic,  and  the  Dntoh  langoage,  or  tlie  more  idTsaced  brancbea,  mch 
aa  the  Frenoh,  or  other  modern  lsn«iagea,  or  the  anoient  langnagta,  geography, 
history,  and  oUnt  nibiecti  of  that  dncription,  Here  are  Kreral  difi^^nt  kinda 
of  aaboola,  eorreq>onding  to  difierent  Bradea  of  instmotion  in  these  branobee. 
Infent  wbool  bkMnuHioii  ia  Inelnded  is  oie  primarj  depertmeiit,  bnt  it  ia  not  yet 
falhr  developed. 

'Ihe  loweat  aohocda  are  those  for  the  poor,  (armen-scholeii)  and  vhieh  ve 
enlirdy  gntaitona.  Ilia  ohildran  enter  at  from  lii  to  aeren,  and  from  twelve  to 
fbnrteen.  Aa  npplemenlary  to  them  are  eremng  eohools,  principally  intended 
fbr  revisng  former  conraea,  and  iriikih  ahotiid  be  attended  andl  dxteen  Ol 
dghteea  ycen  of  age.  Aa  We  atteodaooe  in  these  latter  aohoda  ia  not  obligatory, 
the  proportion  of  moae  who  reedTO  instmclion  in  them,  rariea  mnoh  in  diSerent 
localitia. 

The  neit  are  called  intenBedlats  eoboola  (tnaaohen-aohtden)  in  which  the  pnpib 
pay  a  trifling  fee*  Both  these  an,  in  general,  pnbUo.  Some  haiM  been  eatab* 
liBhed  by  (he  ichoat  oommittees,  and  after  a  few  ^eara  haTC  become  aelf-nqipartiog. 
The  grade  lA  instmotion  ia  rather  higher  than  in  the  aehoola  for  the  poor,  bnt  aa 
the  law  does  not  preaeribe  any  particnhtr  ptORnunina,  it  Tariea  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Htdland — a  a^ool  wMeh  wonU  he  c«Jled  btennediale  in  a  araall 
town,  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratnitona  eatd>IUmienla  for  Ihe  poor,  in  one  of 
the  ohief  oilica.  The  amount  ttivht,  depen^  other  dronmatanoea  being  the 
mme,  npou  the  arerage  age  to  which  Ihe  ohildran  remain  at  sehool,  and  therefore 
varies  also  in  different  parU  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  bm^her  school,  (burger  schod)  la,  in  general,  a  privata 
eatabll^nient.  It  is  distingniehed  ftom  both  the  classes  jnrt  ennmerUed  by  a 
larger  fee,f  and  in  general,  by  a  higher  grade  of  inatnictica] ;  but  while,  in  a 
single  town  or  district,  It  is  easy  to  perodTS  this  gradation,  yet  it  ia  scarcely  pas- 
sible to  obstfre  it  on  a  compariaon  of  the  conntry  at  large;  In  some  places,  the 
iMt  mentzoned  aohool  ia  called  the  Dutch  schod,  to  distingniih  it  from  the  fbl- 
ktfflng  class. 

The  school  denonunated  the  "  Frenoh  Sohool,"  ia  the  highest  of  the  primary 
division,  and  ia,  in  general,  a  privato  MablishmeDl,  Ibonoh  freqnentty  of  me  kind 
elaaaed  by  hw  wiui  private  schoob,  bnt  snpeiintended  in  reality,  by  the  local 
achooi  committee  itself.  Besides  the  branohes  taoght  in  the  other  schools,  the 
ooDrsee  of  this  embrace  Ihe  Frenoh  language,  of  which  Ihe  pnpils  acquire  a  gram- 
matical  knowledge,  and  which  they  are  enatded  to  ep^k  with  oonuderable 


lis  prepare  ihar  pnpila  for  entranoe  Into  aotire  life,  and  aerre 
■a  feeders  to  the  grammar  or  Latin  schools.    Tho  histruction 

n  iDlmDcdlUe  ichool  U  Rotrerdun,  which  I  vlilled,  elfhl  mdIs  a 
he  buTfher  school  u  Unatlem  Isbeiween  bIiuh]  seven  doHirs  s  Jew. 


flQ  pmiUKT  BCnooI.  AT  THE  BAOIIE. 

ia  Frauoh  k  not,  homTor,  an  cxdnire  nurk  of  thii  gnde  of  inidlalini,  m  th> 
deaoeDdaDU  of  the  Ptenoh  emtgranM,  ooDMitatiBg  the  Walioim  otmgrrgitkin*, 
auDtiiiBe  the  teaohlng  of  tb»  Im^age  in  tha  gntoitois  teiioaim  tor  the  poor,  con- 
Dooted  witii  thdr  ahurdHB. 

While,  in  ]>oint  aC  bol,  Aen  is  not  tba  renlu  (Mrfiild  diTiiioa  of  primary 
inMrnction  which  thuMMHi.Hii  diffiooh  to  £«vaM|i«r*tiiiglii)e.  "nle  inter- 
mediate Mhool  eODneoblhe  wcbod  for  the  poor,  and  the  bargber  MhoaL  while,  in 
the  bwi^w  (oboolL  the  nme  branohei  are  ■twUecl  *■  in  the  F^raoh  achocda, 
exoept  the  Fren^  langBige.  The  loe  nnmbei  of  otuldren  nnder  the  durge 
of  one  maMer,  the  greater  age  to  which  the  ofaildren  in  general  remain  at 
•cbool,  the  generally  greats  0Hp<KKg'  of  the  muter,  from  the  Ugber  ealai;  which 
hie  lalenti  oommand,  the  greater  bmily  cultore  of  the  ehiUren  before  aoming  into 
and  while  in  (he  ■ohool,  render  the  average  progrea  in  the  burgher  eehocri  of  a 
nTen  plaoe,  nperior  to  the)  in  the  intem^iate  metmit,  toA  in  Ihia  taner  hitler 
ttian  hi  the  Mdraol  fbr  the  poor.  I  moM  nr,  faowerer.  that  hi  nore  Ihaa  ooa 
«»•,  in  the  mom  plaoe,  I  ooold  deteot  no  diSeroiee  in  the  aobool  ilaeK,  betwe^ 
the  intermediste  md  uie  bnrgber  eohoaj,  eieept  in  the  greater  caanfiirt  of  the 
aceoaimodalicaa  of  the  Utter ;  and  I  bare  alreac^  remariied  thtt,  in  ocmpiHng  . 
the  eMaUlihmcDti  of  i>iW»»pt  plaoea,  the  nam*  ia  not  an  aoonrate  guide  to  tfa« 
grade  of  the  (ohool. 

A  akeloh  of  the  arrangement  of  the  priiDllT  ■cboda  themMlTca  would,  I  hare 
thought,  be  Mnderad  more  oompendiona,  without  injnrj  to  it*  Gdtdltji,^  aelMl- 
iog  for  pBrtianlu  dewiriptioD  oQs  of  the  eohoidi  tot  the  poor,  whioh,  aa  a  nliw,  rank 
higher  in  H<jiand  than  in  an;  other  of  the  Eoropegu  Statai,  and  engrafting  npoa 
the  accoant  irf  thia,  remarka  on  the  methoda  of  other  lohix^ ;  oonoluding  b;  a 
brief  lUIement  of  (he  partiaalan  in  whioh  the  intermediate,  bargh«,  m  'FttoA 
aohools  aifer,  in  genend,  from  the  ammed  type,  w  from  each  other. 

Befiirs  do^  ao,  however,  there  are  aooie  poinli  fixed  by  the  tdtoiA  regnlai- 
lioiB,  whioh  require  notice.  The  Grat  ii,  that  the  ajratem  of  inatraotion  meat  be 
that  called  aimuhaneoua,  or  in  which  all  the  pnpila  <J  a  dasi  take  part  at  onoa^ 
In  praotioa,  Ibia  lequirea  to  be  variad  bjr  qaeatkaia  adapted  to  indiridnab,  and  the 
daiKB,  theMfbre,  must  not  be  too  iaigt.  In  the  iatermedialB  adiooli  I  fbnnd, 
more  commonly,  olasea  cf  from  thirty  to  fifty,  the  leaaer  number  bdns  wed 
adapted  to  iba  method.  With  a  well  trsned  maatar,  and  a  dan  of  tnaifnia 
numbem,  thia  kind  of  inatrnetion  ia  the  moat  lirely  that  oan  be  inugined,  and 
n-hen  JDdinoualy  varied,  by  qneatjoni  put  to  all,  bat  which  only  one  ia  permitted 
to  anawer,  it  ia  dao  thorough. 

The  mMhod  of  motsal  hntrnotion  ia  not  at  all  bvored  in  Hdknd.  A  lerj 
deoidcd  and  general  opinion  againat  it,  a^ptmn  early  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  oonipatiaDa  of  the  Bof^iah  Hshoola  with  their  own.  A  priie  waa  otftred 
for  the  beet  diaeftBliai  on  the  rabjeot,  by  tbe  aociety  for  pnUio  ntility,  and  taken 
by  M.  Vlner,  inipeetor  of  pritnary  achook  in  Freedand.  Tliia  eiodlent  diner- 
tatiiHi,  which  waa  published  and  widely  diatribaled  by  the  sooteq',  no  doubt  ooo- 
tribnted  to  form  or  atrenglben  the  opinion  whioh  preraila  at  thia  day. 

Tbe  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  ayetem  in  the  acboda  of  Udluid,  ia,  that 
pupili  who  haie  an  inoliuatioo  to  teach  and  who  wIH  probably  beoome  teaimera, 
■re  put  in  obarge  of  tbe  kiwer  olaasea  of  a  aohooL  Tbna,  alao,  ainne  of  tbe  beM 
monilraa  of  the  iJorough-road  Sohod  in  Lcaidoa,areboyB  who  are  bkely  <aie  day 
to  fojlow  ibe  utreer  ciF  teaching.  There  ia,  howeier,  a  very  wide  di&renoe 
between  the  nae  of  a  few  apprentioea  to  Uie  profeaaion,  and  that  of  a  Itrgt  nom-  . 
ber  of  monitora  to  give  iiiatnicti<ai.  I  had  oooadon  to  obaerra,  however,  that  in 
many  oiaea  there  waa  a  want  uf  life  in  the  yotmger  dsiaea  entmated  to  theaa 
inexperknced  teacben.  If  they  are  la  be  oaed,  it  wiFold  be  better  to  empli^ 
them  in  claaaea  whioh  have  some  training,  even  thongh  nearer  the  teaoher'a  age 


The  next  pnnt  ia  in  regard  to  religiona  ipatroeUoo  in  tbe  acboda.  There  ia 
unbounded  tderatioii  of  religiotu  creed  in  Holland,  and  while  the  neoenity  of 
rellgiona  inalmction  In  the  ichoda  hag  been  atrongly  felt,  it  baa  been  made  to  atop 
■bortof  the  piunt  at  which,  becomins  ductrind,  Sie  anbjocla  taught  could  inters 
fere  with  the  viewi  of  any  seot.  Bible  atoriea  are  made  the  meana  of  mortl  and 
rdigiona  teaching  in  the  aduid,  and  llie  doctrinal  inatroctiMi  ia  given  by  the  pM- 


PRIMAET  RCaoOI.  AT  THB  BABVB.  «1I 

ton  of  the  dl&rent  ehnrobM  on  dajpi  appoiated  for  Ihe  pdrpnae,  and  BNuUf  not 
iuttla  Khool-room. 

The  last  pinut  i*  in  Teg;ird  to  the  choke  of  nboo]  booki.  The  psblioatkHi  cf 
them  ii  DDl  left  to  iq>ea  oompetitian.  Ereiy  book,  before  it  oan  be  used  in  ■  pnb- 
Ud  Nbool,  miot  be  wbinrtled  to  ibe  examlnUioD  of  Ihe  mioivtei  of  ll>e  intai(«, 
Bctiiia,  of  oouTse,  bv  deputy,  lod  if  approved,  ii  «JmittjJ  to  the  lilt  <tf  book* 
whjot  may  be  uaed  in  the  lohoida.  »om  this  lin,  the  proriikoial  board  of  pri- 
mary ■cliiiolg  select  tbow  nhicb  llwy  eoiMlder  beM  to  be  wmI  in  iheu'  proTJnce, 
and  bom  their  list  the  tcaohcn  chooae  nob  aa  the;  approve.  In  private  Mboola, 
the  teacher  adeota  hb  own  book*,  but  he  mnat  n^ort  ■  liat  <rf  them  to  the 


There  ai 


e  two  Dormal  adioola  far  tha  ednoatian  of  teachen  far  the  primar; 
aohoob,  one  at  Onmingen,  eatabGohed  by  the  aode^  for  pnblio  ntility,  die  other 
'  "            fbydugovanunent.    Formerly,  all  inMnuitan  weN  pr^ared  in  the 
!.._■_     n*._i ._  ^._.i.  ,_  iggijgg  twdve  yean  of  age, 


aiden 


■a  beea  fbond  to  prodnce  nthei  nmtine  than  blalligcot  teaoUng,  the  two  nor- 
urtl  eoboob  have  been  eatabBahed  to  ■nppty  the  defect 

Tbe  nMtrial  of  duncnlai;  intdlaotnal  inatrnotiai  oonnata  in  moat  coontrisB, 
cf  reading,  writing,  aritluiHtie,  and  a  knowledge  of  tbe  mother  tongne,  to  whioh 
tbe  geography  of  the  ooontry,  and  eMnetimee  general  geognpby,  nUnral  hia- 
lory,  linear  drawing,  and  vcxjai  mnaic  ore  added.  Special  exerciaea  of  tbe  per- 
oepliTe  and  rcflectiTe  bcoltiea  ere  alio  iDClnded  in  the  mora  improved  intcUet^oal 
ayatamci  WMe  "the  material '»  thn  ne«riy  tlie  tame,  nothing  oan  be  more  dif- 
ferent Ihaa  the  nanlta  prodnoed  by  the  aohoda ,  aoeording  to  the  use  wUoh  la 
made  of  iL  In  aome,  «ke  iiwmiii  are  miatakm  for  the  «nd,  and  if  tbe  p(i|A  I* 
oubled  to  read,  write,  and  eipber  aiMbaaiaally,  tbe  aohool  i>  auppoacd  to  h«v* 
done  ita  doty.  In  otaen,  tbeee  hraBohea  are  em|4a?ed  aa  the  Dwaoa  <^  dardop- 
ing  the  intelleot,  aa  wdl  aa  far  the  Mmmanicetioo  of  naefel  knowledge ;  scoord- 
hg  m  oM  or  the  Dtber  view  ia  token,  the  iDotmotion  b  amnged  In  oonfbrmitr 
with  it.  In  Holland,  tbe  inlrilecnial  metboda  oT  Peatakim  have  taken  deep  root, 
and  the  enlightened  Mate  of  pnUio  otriahn,  in  regard  to  elementary  edncatioD, 
prsrenla,  in  a  great  degree,  a  mecbaDioal  ayirlnn  of  teaohing 

Hie  plan  of  the  aohool  far  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which  I  now  prooeed,  ^H 
jaati^  thia  retoark.    To  render  It  clesr,  I  eball,  even  at  tbe  ririi  of  dwelling 


the  nlama,  and  atlaebing  to  each  the  nomber  of  honra  devoted  to 
■hall  ibow  that  thia  ia  no  theoretical  pn^ramme,  bnt  one  fanned  far  praotioe  i 
and  thia  will  (briber  appear,  by  lUling,  ia  ooikdoaioD,  lome  of  the  reiplta  whioh  I 
iritneBcd  at  an  euuiunaliaD  of  tbe  pmOa. 
Tbii  aobool,  I  ebMild  remark,  Ihoagh  ranking  with  the  beat  of  IboM  which  I 

—  in  Holland,  ia  not  diifingnkhe '   "  -        '    -  -    "-    '--   —'  ~  '-^ 

le^nal  charaoter,  eeemed  to  : 
■cboola,  where  the  pufnla  are  leaa  ni     .  _ 

mant  of  what  is  obtained  betwem  the  agea  of  lii  and  twelve  or  foorteen.    Hm 
■abjecti  of  inetroation,  inelnding  inteUeotasl  and  moral,  ar~ 


ncludlnc  Ibi  HKllluf  of  wards  uid  tht  iuItSi  of  wonll  ud  Jlmpli 
.., ■_, — , ,.,.  .._t...j  !„,„,     i  Imowlcdg*  of  ll 


penepltv*  and  redeetlT^  frenlllea.    LaanilDa  to 
.....11 —  .w_  ^_.ii 'wards  uid  tht  uul^HBof 

Dflb*  SDIsh  IvMniH*.    Geo^ptir'af  Hot- 
loiagj.    WnUat.b^aalat  uJ  rndlnfiiilb 


iM,Googlc 


PtUHJlKr  SCHOOL  AT  IBE  BLQUK. 
Ai  utrtBral  lurtory  do«>  not  appear  dther  tn  (hit  progrBDime  or  In  othera  oT 


found  ihaE  inoidentally  LafonnalJoD  warn  KlveD  on  the  lubila  oT  Bnimali,  and  •<>«)« 
of  tbe  phenomena  rf  the  phpic«l  wortd?  It  wiD  be  oGwrved  (bat  in  this  lebotd, 
aa  in  general,  physical  training  forma  no  pert  of  tin  Byatein.  In  HoUaiid,  tfae 
Kj-mnaitiea,  ao  popular  in  NcAhem  Gennanj,  hare  nerer  been  peTmaneotl;  intro^ 
duced,  even  in  Ihie  boarding-iehoola. 

llie  nature  and  extent  of  the  InetmcticHi  In  the  hransfaea  ennmerated  abnre 
irill  be  beat  onderatood  b;  the  billowing  lilt  of  progreaaive  exeltiaeB :-- 


a.  SMABon.  Frlnxn'i  Kendlu  Tiblo.  Vgircli  and  ceDKouili  lliiBi  tbe  lei 
CompoHLlioD  of  WDrdfl  on  Ifie  rFtdinE-bDnrd.  ExplaDBjioD  of  VE>rdA  uhI  AlmpTe  h 
Hpelllnf  ftnni  lOFinnrT.  Bicnian  lo  rtwtlnf  dttCtitW  nriolnl  init  irrillen  cli 
BimuLuiinHurisdiQflroDiaKrInorbDok*  (rulualed  lo  Uw  cspactlj  of  iheclua. 
DKllon  uT  word*  OiH  in  rndinf'  Compovlkin  of  KDlepcta  on  [B«  THdii]|'b«rd. 
from  dielsrion  for  orrhcwniphy.    Corrfcl  rradlM.    CompciviElan  of  simple  Hnlenei 

3.  QaiHMAa  pnulraUy,    CanJofUiaB  of  T(rbii,*e,   Pu^uf. 

4.  Hiarskt  ofHstluid  andehronaloij. 


§.  MoiuT.  AtiD  aauaiDDa  InBniukin.    uldu  «aria,  ice. 

Id  giTing  a  abort  explanatian  of  the  exeroiaea  jnat  enaDiaraled,  I  shall  not  oon- 
Gne  mpdf  to  the  mellioda  Mowed  in  thia  partioular  aobool,  wilb  ail  of  whioh 
mdeed  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  give  them  aa  in  moat  gasenl  nae,  (speoiaJly  w  I 
aaw  them  (ffacticed  in  the  aohoolaofHaartem,  vhiohhavs  thaadrantage  rf  imme- 
diate  oontBot  with  the  aeiliiiiary  for  teaoban  there,  and  the  naa  of  iU  pnpila  la 
aab-teacbera. 

The  eieraiaea  iJ  peroeptioD  and  refleotiini  in  ftvqaeiit  Me,  are  tLoaa  reoom- 
mended  by  Ewild,  and  oonnat  of  a  aeleclMD  Itvm  varioiu  aatbon,  aa  well  aa  of 
many  subjeola  aa  whicb  the  loicher  la  eipeoted  to  be  informed,  lie  iiutraotioa 
ia  given  orally,  acourding  to  the  toDowing  aniline  ;  Tbs  ohild  is  taught  to  obaem 
and  to  apeak  oorreotly,  by  referring  to  objeota  wluofa  are  about  him.  Knowledge 
of  oolora.  Of  aome  rarietiea  of  fona,  aa  nxind,  aqnare,  &e.  Naming  uT  woi4i 
of  nniilar  and  oontrarj' ngniGoatiDnB.  Meaning  of  vniiB  in  oommon  nae.  Kn- 
merating  by  oubea.  Knowledge  of  ooina  <rf  the  oounlry,  and  their  relativa 
Talnea.  Dirauon  of  time.  To  tell  the  time  by  a  watch.  To  diatiuguiab  the  Irae 
ftom  the  &1h.  Queatiopa  aa  nature  and  an.  Qmliliea  of  reaemtdaiice  and  dia- 
tinction.  Componnd  expreaiiana,  aa"good  day,"  "  baadea,"  &a.  WiUr  aaj- 
ingf.  Pointa  of  the  compaa.  Leaaona  oa  weJghta  and  meaanrea.  On  diaaent 
netala.  Anialea  of  ftaraitnre  In  oommon  nae.  DiSereot  daily  ooonpationa.  The 
four  agea  of  man.  U^tmt  ruha  of  aooiety.  Prorerba  and  phraaea.  BJddka 
and  eharadea.    fUtlea.    Honraable  and  dubjoua  aoliona.    Erplanation  of  worda. 

Syatenu,  in  my  o^nitm  better  than  ihoae  of  I^ohr,  are  in  nee  in  Germany,  bat 
thia  enumeialion  diowa  what  In  general  theae  eierriaea  are  in  the  Dutoh  aidioola. 

The  arrangement*  for  Inching  reading,  aooordiiig  to  Friium,  are  a  qieUing 
and  reading-bowd,  lo  be  p 

printed  and  paated  npon  b< , ^ .  .  „ 

rimpte  vonol  Hinnda,  and  rising  to  alorWi  for  children,  who  hare  a  ftaillty  in  read- 
ing. There  is  a  manoal  also  for  the  tcaijier  to  golda  bk  Icaatma.  The  re*diiig- 
biArd  consiata  of  a  oenter-ineoe  with  boritontel  groove*,  or  raiaed  ledge*  fomui^ 
grooves  between  them,  into  which  amill  wooden  prianu,  having  letters  marked, 
or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  tbem,  may  be  {daoed.  Tbe  Towela  are  arranged  in 
comportmenta  on  one  side  of  the  oenter-piece,  and  the  conicoanta  on  the  otba. 
The  letter  prisma  have  the  same  letter  in  dififerent  ebaractars,  capitala  tad  nnaS 
letter*  on  lonr  Gwes  of  the  prism.  Ilii*  reading  mnobine  sdmita  o(  a  gr«at 
variety  of  eieFoises  in  the  mechanical  arrangemeola  oonoerDcd,  in  vbieh  the 
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^nw  raadJDg  tiUas  of  prognadve  leaotu  are  Ict  the  pnlpoMs  ef  Tsrying  tbs 
eiaruoea,  ot  emplDying  b  nnmber  of  vbildren  aolively  tt  the  saioe  time,  and  for 
halnlaatiiig  themaelvea  to  lettera  cf  the  ordioary  liie.  Thej  are  nine  in  nnmber. 
begJDDing  with  aiDgle  vowels,  and  terminaliiit;  with  words  ountainiog  (even]  oom- 
HKuid  Bounds.  Ail  the  eombioatioEu  of  letterm  lued  fbrm  words,  as  in  Mr. 
Wood's  plan,  and  the  tMoher  ia  oateful  to  require  an  explanation  of  ererf  word, 
as  it  ocoura.  Frinaen's  Primer  eosblee  the  teacher  to  exereiae  the  intplligenoe  cf 
his  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleaang  variet;  to  his  inatraoUoD.  Hiere  are  jncturea 
attaohed  M  eaoh  letter,  reptcwnlins  aome  object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to 
which  ooDtaini  the  vowd  soond  to  be  taught  Hie  teacher  draws  from  (he  pupil 
a  daoriplion  of  the  objeet  or  actiDn,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the  right  word, 
makea  the  child  remark  the  BUDd  of  the  lettras.  Of  connw,  these  sounds  are 
not  tha  arbitrarf^Dsmea  of  the  letters,  and  henoe,  this  method,  to  distlasfnish  it 
from  the  apelllDg  method  ia  called  "  Pbooio,"  (lanlir.)    He  readiag-maohine  and 


nenaed  in  eoDjimatiim.     When  the  pnpilluw  reached  tbe''GiM  rcading- 
the teaobOT reads  ,■'■•---  .     .«     ■  _      -      ., 


uuus,  uHj  bcauim  iohs  alood,  that  the  fixmer,  by  fbDowing,  may  rfeva?s  iim 
of  emphaaia.  The  reading-booka  ooatain  storiea  enUrely  ad^rfed  to  the  compre- 
hoiaioa  ot  ohDdren,  giviDg  Ihem  ideas  cl  oommoa  tradea  and  operations,  of  numd 
Beatiinents,  cS  nature,  of  the  biognqtbies  of  the  WMthiea  of  Holknd,  ^miliar 
lettera,  Ao.    They  oontaia  variona  forma  of  printed  and  written  Dlphsbels. 

In  learaing  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one  of  the  pnpib  oom- 
poaea  a  word  upon  the  r^ing^board,  vrilh  written  letten ;  then,  all  name  tho 
aoonda,  and  copy  the  (brnis  gpon  their  slates.  In  some  scIioiJs,  elementary 
forma  are  first  taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
■mall  hand  ia  made  the  bana ;  and  in  the  schocj  for  the  poor,  at  the  Hague,  the 
teacher  baa  ingenionajy  aifted  out  the  dements  of  a  oarrent  soiaU  hand,  sod 
begina  with  Iheni.  E>om  the  test  eiaminstioa  1  oogld  give  these  methods,  h 
^>peared  (o  me  that  the  haad  b^mi  by  small  lettera  was  not  so  good  as  that 
b^nn  by  large  onea. 

A  specimen  c^  the  method  of  teaohing  geogi^ihy  will  be  BMn  by  fblknrhig 
the  outline  of  Frinaen's  deaoription  of  Hsariem,  naed  aa  a  guide  to  ue  teachera 
of  that  i^aoe.  It  bfgins  with  the  elementary  notiona  of  the  mannw  of  repre- 
aenting  a  country  on  a  map,  the  points  cf  the  oompsas,  ftc.  Then  follows  the 
position  of  the  town,  its  siie,  and  the  eharaoler  c^  iW  envinow,  number  of  its 
mhaUlanB,  most  reinarkabte  buildiugs,  the  divirioos  ot  the  town,  the  gates,  prin- 
cipal canals  and  Mreama,  prinnlpal  streets,  and  particulars  rdaling  to  remarkable 
buildings  in  Ihem,  and  uinole  desoriptiona  of  the  moro  important  plaoea  in  the 
aaveral  warda,  Ihmi  the  Grat  lo  tha  vUh.  Alter  thus  becoming  aoqaslnted  with 
the  geography  of  the  town  and  ila  auTirona,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some 
■ohods,  the  old  method  ia  atill  In  use. 

Arithmetic  ia  chiefly  taught  aoaordiog  to  Pertakml's  method,  mUoal  blooka 
being  used  for  numeraticsi.  These  have  been  superseded  In  some  oountrin,  by 
the  arithmetical  frame  spoken  of  before,  wluoh  answers  the  eame  purpose  <k 
•ddrenng  the  eye,  while  ita  oae  is  nwre  convenient  than  that  of  (be  <mbes.  Tha 
'  '  s  by  Enduclion.  Ihe  first  lesson  teaches  to  combine  three  units,  vsri- 
,'  additiim.  The  aeeond,  to  reekou  theae  forward  or  backward.  The 
»  name  them  fnjm  the  nuddle.  Then,  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of  greater 
or  lesa  DUmtMra,  up  lo  three  unita.  Of  ^ffcrenoee,  of  how  many  times  tmi^ 
■mat  bs  repMad  to  make  two  or  three,  or  dementary  ideas  of  sabstraction,  of 
mnlliplieatian,  and  of  ^viaion.  The  nme  courae  of  kMona  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  foUow  ideas  rf  even  and  uneven 
numbers,  and  of  the  remit  of  ih^r  combination,  reaching  aa  high  aa  fifteen. 
Counting  ,by  unita,  by  twos,  by  Ihreea,  and  fidlowiog  the  aaioa  steps  as  in  the 
earlier  lessons,  ooonting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  coea  and  threes,  &o.,  and  always 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  umllar  ooorse  Is  fidlowed  inreckoningnp  totwen^, 
adding  ooanting  by  Ibara,  by  threes  and  fours,  by  twos  nod  fours,  by  ones  mid 


oualy,  I 
third,  V 
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The  renltt  of  the  moral  and  rdigiona  InMnwtioD,  a 


liMted  in  *nd  oat  ef 


Mhod,  are  fully  fhowu  m  the  oharacter  of  tbc  p«o^  of  Uollwid ;  and  tbeaa  niiMt 
be  deamed  tuu&atorj.  SeolarUii  inamunion  ii  oareflilly  kept  ant  of  (be  aelKiola, 
vUle  the  hklanoal  pam  at  lti«  Bible  and  its  moral  \<mona  are  ftiUy  dwelt  upon. 
Tbrtt  are  Tariona  coltectioai  of  Bible  atoriea  lor  tUa  pnrpcae,  vbioh  are  om- 
mented  oo  by  the  teaoher,  and  all  (he  inoidelilal  inatnotton,  ao  importaiit  ia  ■ 
'  '       '  e  teadeuoy.    Doatrinii)  inalnielion  b  gmn,  aeootding  (a  •■ 


the  balf-holidsya  and  Sondaya.  Somelimea,  when,  aa  at  tb*  Hune.  Ifc»  p>pli 
Dearly  el]  belong  to  one  oommonkm,  a  caleohiM  attend*  at  the  Mibool  i  bM  erea 
tbcQ,  oQ]y  thoee  children  wboae  parenta  wish  it  are  preaent  at  the  eieroaw. 

Mmio  ia  taught  by  note,  aod  mat  of  the  achooli  haTe  a  blaeltboaTd,  witk  Ika 
ledger  liaei  plated  In  white  or  red  upon  It,  to  (wbt  the  tesebur.  Tin  aonp  m* 
of  very  Torkni*  chanoten,  aa  moral,  retigKraa,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal ; 
and  Tery  oonnderaUe  tttainmrat  ia  mado  ui  Tooal  mtuao. 

I  return  now  (o  the  (ehool  of  the  Bi^e,  (o  gH«  an  aooonnl  at  ibe  nasner  In 
which  the  Tariotu  exeroiaea  are  accompliahed,  within  the  ai  or  eight  yttn  de- 
voted to  elementary  iaMruatioa.  Ai  the  law  reqnina  tmt  three  olaaaaa  ia  cadi 
Bchoal,  tbeH  are  anb-dinded.  Baeh  dlTiiion  ie,  in  flict,  a  eejiaWa  dan,  with  • 
diiUnct  oourae  of  atody,  and  an  indnatrioni  pupil  ean  naaa  through  one  mTfaon 
each  year.  The  nuinber  of  houn  toarkad,  are  ihoae  derotod  per  week  to  th« 
aeTerid  lul^eaia. 

HRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 
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ntoof  IbriD,  in  higher  uithDutia,  In 
toentil  ■rithmetH:,  in  the  g«ognphf  of  HoUaod,  and  in  Tooal  mnaa.  Tlwir 
attainmaDU  In  theaa  bnnehea  were,  in  general,  quite  reapeetable,  and  In  mne 
of  Ihem  very  MtMacMr;  indeecl. 

Hie  mton  of  wogbta  nod  mtaaaraa  ii  laaght  in  the  •oboola  of  Hdland,  not 
only  by  leanuug  taUea,  bal  by  referenoe  to  tlw  itaadirdi  tbemaelvea,  a  oomplete 
■et  of  oopiea  of  whieh  ia  eipaoted  to  be  ptemred  in  erer^  achooL    The  advan- 

X  of  Ihla  method  are  Tery  gieat 
>  bniMlMB  tai^thi  the  adMol*  for  the  poor,  are  canricd  fqrtbtf  in  the 
bargfaer  aohoi^    Una  Ihaoonne  of  graoimar  ia  eztmded,  and  general  hiatoiy 
•od  geoBT^thj  are  added.    The  laamiiiiili  are,  htnrera,  the  Mme,  and  diere  ia  no 
sew  tn&  of  MDdy. 

Hie  lutnotiaB  in  the  »  oaQad,  fVcooIi  acbaob,  tuy  be  illnaUled  by  Out  ia 
ibe  one  eetablialied  by  the  HhMd  ootntnittee  of  TTtreohL  Hiia  aohotd  oonaista  of 
three  divuioDi ;  two  for  bc^  and  one  for  glrh.  Of  tboM  for  boya,  ibe  fint  ia  a 
Dutch  elementsry  tohool,  whioh  tak«a  iti  pupih  at  about  five  yctui  of  (go,  and 
tmnitt  them  thrmigli  a  ooarae  tery  amilar  to  that  already  daaoribed.*    At  fhMn 


ugDiK,  ittidy  general  geograplntiidlilitary  in  detail,  eany 
Iheir  arithmetitt  tkiTther,  and  b^ta  algebra,  onttlniw  the  MHBs  of  geometiT,  make 
a  in  fte  Acory  and  pra^oa  of  mnBo,  and  above  aU,  atndy  the 


tfaevBiefcelti 
ind  hlitary  in 
imetM  ftartber,  and  b^M  algebra,  ocotlniw  Um 
cnaler  progrcaa  in  fte  A*ary  and  pra^oa  of  mnd 
French  langnige  grammattculy,  and  tiy  nalng  it  • 
and  learning  moch  of  the  other  brvnohee  thronoli  Ki  medinm,  acquire  a  gnat 
boility  in  apvakhig  it  In  aome  of  Iheao  aohoola,  phyaoa  aid  natnr^  hiatory  are 
taught,  and  iMiu  i^  btgaa  by  thoae  who  intnd  ta  enter  the  grammar  lehac/. 

*  1  wu  nnch  pliHHd  ta  flVfl  tb4  nuthod  of  Maehlnf  feofruihT,  Iv  detlDeallni  nwpe  oa 
Um  bkekbouil  n  u  in  ibh  •cbaoL  Tbi  P>a««r  hlneetf  muK  ba  pneUud  to  tb*  wt,  U 
oniu  IbU  Uw  pnpjli  nu;  iMra  b^  ItalCUtoa. 
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Traiulusd  (ron  Dcialtrwtf'i  >■ 


Sectioh  I. — icBoot.  DBCiruni. 
Can  w«  hope  for  »  condudTe  discusaoD  of  Bcboot  disciptinef 
Hanf  teichen  hftve  occupied  themaelTcc  on  tbe  subject,  and  there  U 
no  end  to  their  ^Bcusaion  on  it  We  have  not  thought  proper  to  devote 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  lerj  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  con- 
«derita  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  tbe  same 
iritfa  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics;  and,  if  not 
Identic*)  with  it,  is  atitl  a  consequence  of  it  The  true  didacticist  is  also 
a  disciplinarist;  he  who  holds  clear  views  as  to  instruc^on,  docs  the  same 
as  to  discipline;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciptines  well;  subjects  of 
inEtruction  are,  according  to  tbe  ancient  but  often  fi»^otten  <^k)n, 
"  disciplines." 

These  views— which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — were  Dot  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  waj  of  teaching  was  rec<^ised  as  the  sole  dntj 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  well,  and  "  teach  " 
well,  and  jet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  mention 
a  name  whose  reputation  vrill  not  be  injured  bj  it)  was  Schleiennacher, 
at  the  Graj-friars' Gymnasium,  at  Berlin;  and  such  were  many  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  'than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  diSercnt  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge — 
namely,  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  acc4»ding  to  the  rational  modem  mean> 
iog  of  Uie  term — nnce  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schoolSL 
As  fiir  as  his  capacity  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  &r  do  bis  edu- 
cating power  and  efficiency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  por- 
tions in  this  book  vrill  agree  witii  this  assertion.*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 
other. He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.    It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

'  CompiTBihii:  ^'DtKlpHne  Ibdoi  (he  ut  of  rewtrdlnf  and  puulihluf,  d/*  mikfuf  puplli 
■p«k  (DdbtdlcnL;  illalhianof  miklnflbem  pFilbroi,  lotbsmulapIiniiirlate.Miij.ind 
OKrul  nuMt,  III  thedoila  at  Ibt  mboaL"  Hia  dtBnllkm  oT'-iebrMl  diMlplina,"  17  ili« 
VoutcTHKt  Soeioj  ofCapcUu,  (va  iboTa,)  ta  c>1d(D[l7  um  bread.  "Ttia  ilrmanlai? 
■chaal  oufht,  bj  Ih*  ^ilrit  ruUnf  witbin  It,  md  by  ili  iuunetiDii,  lo  to  opanta  upon  tht 
cblMrtDlbat  tb>7()uUTtc«l**Bpr«pamloa,  adaplcd  lo Ibair a(n aiid  ci 
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which  maj  b«  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  uiciakt  "  achoolnutstu* "  bai 
nowadays  advanced  to  the  grade  of  "teacher."  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  activity  the  obserration,  induBtrj,  love  of  learoiDg,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  laDguage,  o^city  for  iodepeDdent  action,  aod  self-control  of 
his  pupil ;  all  his  fuultiee,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  That  is,  he  directs,  corrects,  and  disci- 
pUnea  him,  ontwardlj  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  attmids  sdkool.  Here^ 
order,  pro[»ietj,  moralit]',  good  manners,  obedience,  rqiularit;  in  com- 
ing, going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  hifl  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  conseqnencea  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  school;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  inteUect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  strong ;  who,  just  as  Schiller  composed, 
philosophized,  and  labored  aa  a  character,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  with  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disciplinaiy  means 
therefore  concealntes  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical — and  consequenUy  also  with  disciplinary — power 
and  skill.  The  principle  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  (he  teacher,  while  beetowbg  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  out^de  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  ronst  ai^uBt  his  views  and  practice  as  to  thero,  and,mu8t 
cause  bis  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  school, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  sutgects  ot  this  kind,  that  there  may 
he  a  harmony  of  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  down 
what  another  builds  upt  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  satject  f 
Their  name  is  legion — but  we  will  reler  to  a  lew. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  loo  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  belL  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  one 
coming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  dasB. 

8.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  their  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lessMis. 

8.  Ezerdses  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  smpng  or 
prayer,  oi  both,  but  briefly.  One  stansa  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro- 
greanvee  have  all  or  half  of  a  hymn  snng.  But  the  olgect  of  singing  ia 
to  be  a  stimulua  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  class,  at  his  post;  notto  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  all,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  all, 
as  one  man. 

6.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  forefinger  or  right 
hand,  not  the  arm :  one  to  be  selected  to  answer. 
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6.  9aeti  one  to  afand  up  and  apeak  in  &  cfcv,  diatine^  deflnito,  alrMg 
manatr.  No  eiror,  BtHnmering,  Blownesa,  half-anawer,  or  Blotbful  an- 
nrera  to  be  allowed.    No  telling — that  scbool-pcsti    Whyt 

T.  For  repetition,  th«  pii[rila  ta  lear«  their  places ;  not  othenriK.  Tba 
teacher  who  always  ueeda  thia  meana  of  stimulatiDg  the  attantioa  ia  fi»d 
of  eaae,  or  a  feeble  teacher. 

8.  Recognitioa  of  every  eQdeaTOTaftersnece8a,acooTdingtotiieaiiioont 
of  effort,  eren  if  the  raults  are  smalL  Such  reeognition  eaoouiwges; 
while  blame,  eapedally  if  nndestfrod,  is  proatrating. 

Q.  No  rooraliting.  Oire  brief  and  clear  orders,  laconio  [Raise*  and 
blame.    The  laconic  teacher  ia  the  beat 

10.  Patience  with  the  feeble,  onweariBdneas  witli  those  who  by,  pet^   ' 
amptorioes*  with  those  who  do  not  do  all  theiy  can. 

11.  The  pupil'a  eye  to  follow  his  teacher  aa  a  planet  tbe  Bun,  or  as  a 
■atellHe  its  planet.  This  must  happen  of  itael^  or  else  it  ia  a  made-up 
action,  and  Taluelesat  Erect  bnt  not  stiff  oairiage  of  the  body,  the  IM 
to  be  kept  still,  the  hands  off  the  table. 

13.  Pupils  to  leare  school  quietly  and  orderly,  before  the  teaohw,  with 
a  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home. 

Mtm  this  doxen  of  hints  be  aufflcientf  Must  we  instntct  the  tcadier 
'  how  the  scholars  should  behaTe  when  a  stranger,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
school-inspector,  tc,  yiiata  the  school  T  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parenta  f  or  how  to  punish,  with  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou- 
aand  other  qnestioni  1  Where  should  we  end  t  Those  denring  inform- 
ation on  ti)ose  points,  should  study  the  books  already  nuned,  on  sehool 
disdpline,  especially  that  of  Dobachall.  As  seeking  the  kh^om  of  God 
lathe  first  thing,  and  to  be  replaced  by  nothing  dsewbatever,  and  guides 
into  all  truth,  so  does  a  right  spirit  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  EhoaM  endeavor  after.  Without 
it,  all  else  is  wood,  hay,  atubble,  which  the  fire  will  consume;  With  it, 
H  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  although  "  man  errs  so  long  aa  be  strag- 
gles "  it  ia  true ;  but  he  will  not,  on  tbe  whole,  ever  M  of  0>e  ri^t 
way.  Experience  pnriflea  and  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  alL 
"Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same  ; "  and  this  is  tme 
both  ofddinquwitacholarfluid  of  disciplinary  teachers.  "No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  alL"  What  one  man  applies  with  success,  will  fhil  in  tho 
hands  of  another.  There  is  no  receipt-book  for  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand casea  which  arise  in  discipline.  "What  the  understanding  of  no 
wise  man  sees,  childlike  feeling  will  practice  in  simplici^."  These  teach- 
ers are  bom  rich.     Others  learn  from  them,  by  their  example,  by  obaerv- 

'PniK.lhil  taihe  ippmbulou  of  *Dine  mpcclcd  ptnoD,  ILmJatI  a  vfrs  biirfalD,)  r[e- 
ntHlhcBUI,  BndriKaunfnlt  lo  noble  nntimcntL  S«  Jun  Piuil  IUc]iUr'>-£^,"  Ul., 
13 :  "  E>in  Iba  inunt  mlDdi,  buwcTcr  maeb  coDKiountH  <a  power  lod  •cITnlluKa 
tlirrBUTb«te,KlllKinrtiin«,  ereo  fram  Ihelr  j^oulb  up,  (ccl  Ih« oced ■>( an  mcourajlng 
recognilion  of  Ibelr  Itlratn,  aiul  of  Ibe  nccairm  ■ppliculan  of  them.  Tbe  MtlnoU  of  olh- 
ere  lilndl^ei«blt  to  i  min'e  eorrocl  appncluliin  of  biloim  wonb."  Et«it  ICKhir  wbo 
(ffwittf  ibDulduiDIiiiiulI/reractnliertbli.    Tbe  HuilHirfer,GurlliI,  li  imodEl. 
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log  thetn.  "  Demoiutrftdon  goes  beyond  study."  The  beatvork  is  done 
by  ft  firm  character,  ft  will  directed  towftrd  good.  To  this  end  have  wa 
"  Uoeea  and  the  prophets."  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  Tork.  A  right  spirit  leftds  to  right  thoughts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  Istta. 

Of  means  of  punishment*  we  prefer  to  saj  nothing  at  alL  They 
are  mostly  useless  and  unnecessary ;  where  the  InEtructiDn  is  of  the  right 
character,  i.  «.,  ad«q)ted  to  nature  ftud  to  the  Babject  The  pupil  should 
study  In  the  school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  Is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprietiea ;  where  it  Is  not,  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  ppniahmenia,  but  without  the 
result  desired.  For  the  de^gn  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun- 
ishment Butboth  punishment  and  ddinqueney  are  avoided  by  lore  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  lore  of  the  workt  must  be  produced  by,  the 
woric  itseU  A  oonsdousneaa  of  constantly  growiog  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  Qwar  derelopmenL  The  principle  of  Inatmetioa 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  metbod  of  insti^ction  is  the  method  rf 
education.!  Where  this  is  not  so,  but  where  the  two  do  not  c<Hncide^ 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educ*tii%,  hot 
only  instructs — communicates  knowledge — there  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion. Those  not  clear  on  Uiis  point  should  study  the  work — which  I  eta 
not  gafficiently  recommrad— of  Weias,  "Erperiman  and  OovnuU," 
(Ei^ahrungen  uni  BathteMiffA,')  Sd  roL  The  result  of  his  excellent  dis- 
cusaion  of  tbe  aulgect  is  concentrated  in  ttie  fbUowing  stattment.  "  In- 
etmction,  in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fltnesB  &r 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powen  of  the  student,  aa  a  being  of  senses 
and  reaMining  powers,  should  first  of  all  endearor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  Aill  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  o^  and  means  of  ope- 
rating  on,  all  ^e  mental  IscuUies  and  thnr  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  onfy  as  a  stimnlui, 
should  proceed  from  actual  obscrratioa  of  objects  of  intnition,  and  should 
fh>m  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
OuB  method  (mly  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  sul^ect  of  study  excited,  snd  the  nnderstauding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  alike  cultivated,  and  consequently  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  education.''^ 
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The  preceding  chapter  is  m  brier  oae.  The  following  propodtiou  mftj 
perhaps  serve  u  oaeful  themea  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  FK^te  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  "  Oratieiu  to  tht  Germm 
Nation,"  {Sodett  an  die  Dtutteht  Nation,)  Leipug,  1834,  p.  S2. 

"  Eren  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  moraUl 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessaiy,  still  this  love  is  the  universal  condition  and  fbrm  of  the  moral 
will ;  and  accordingly  thia  species  of  intellectual  truniug  ia  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  tnuning." 

3.  A  good  teacher  must  nlwa;p8  maintain  hia  disdpline  with  a  strong 
hand;  although  it  is  a  aecondarjr  ohject,  and  not  a  primarj  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

8.  Discipline  la  an  adjustment  fivtn  without;  cultivation,  fivm  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  dvQization.  Neither  discipline  nor  anj  particular  de- 
gree of  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbaroasnes& 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplined  and  civilized. 

4.  "  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  parelj 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his   science,  strictij  within   hia   olgective  method,  this   is  pure 

eUtcMt.)  BMlIn,  IStS  Enilln.  A  warkwhlehlurffnllj  rHummeDd  LopirFiiriiinillncll- 
irs  P.  ace  :]^"  I  would,  on  Tha  conlnrr,  brniT  own  diniblgn,  (1  Khad  thrmj  mrcta 
Ui«  iriirlj  inir  for  ■  food  uaebar,  aiiil  would  nUwr  Iher  wonld  naalB  detleteiK  la  taj 
Iblsc  aln  Ihu  lu  [bla.  For  If  I  ilwuU  nKcnd  tn  oMtln1ii|i  (aod  iBttruetn*!,  la  tnjKU* 
of  Ihe  ttrm,  I  •houlrl  alia  birt  abulncil  *  food  nlucmtor.  But  hen  iIk  I  camt  JnU)  oprn 
oppoalliDn  to  H«r  fictinli.  He  prammiKn  II  tn  error  ID  ukeu  •jnonrmcug  1)ie  IdnioT 
•Artor  Kdaeukin'uid<A.Ronnilnictloa,'  With  rthnncelo  Ibcnila  au,  Iwlil  eipna 
no aplBkA on  Ihli  point, altbnofli  I  «nt«4sln (ilMJiKt odb.  Bu  Uia  bit conTictlun— ind 
DUD  not  to  be  ihiken— Ibu,  for  jnrli,  no  dijlincilan  cun  be  mide  between  Ihnt,  but  Ilut  tKh 
liindJHolutilrlDiplLedfn  the  other.  Thla  !•  no  thenrj  coiwrnctMl  brm*  In  the  errionr 
Df  wrHlnrdHk;  It  ti  Uie  naoU  of  tDeni^  fewa'  praalea— or  id  eiperiaiHW  which  «■  nnt 
b*  eonlbllited  by  ibe  utiteat  diiuualoni  or  tbe  IceneileBt  maa.  But  wbu  la  ibu  whicb  ia 
oalledcduuliont    I  willpcniill  HerrSebula  hinueir  to  enavar.    It  la  ' To luide  and  ucui- 

fiaca.'  IwDl.for  the  preaeBt,  aeacpt  thta  daBBllkHi,  tboofh  h  ta  too  Barrow  lir  ne,  and 
««lar  It  would  Inquin  or  uy  own  paa  puplla,  wbalher  mod  of  the  adnnlefea  Included  un- 
der It,  which  thtf  tailed  throufh  mr,  did  Dot  procnd  from  1h«  bouraof  loMrucilDn,    I 


.a  spKiillf  durlni  Ihe  Inatruetlon  whkh  1  (an 

Bmypuplhln  Hli(iDn.  (I  called  h  tnatrue- 

n  In  Chriillan  duly,)  In  hWory,  mjlboloity. 

natoial  hlatary,  *t,  that  I  found  oppot- 

mils  or  iwakentBf  tu  them,  In  a  manner  the 

>no«  Bbnple  and  natural,  ud .  adapted  to 

■ircapasUJra.  ideal  upon  the  (lorlouadeellnj  o 

II,  upon  Ihe  hoi  leal  dutlea  or  both,  npon  iha  (re 

a  happloeaa  or  an  eiiatenee  de.olRl  lo  Ihe 

Ticeofwhat  la  truly  lond  and  brtniirul,  upon 

in  not  Btronf  enoajh  to  brlaf  IhanualraB  to  Ihe  binh.  bol  deaian 
B  aod  brloi  then  <<)rlb  Into  Iha  cl«ar  U(ht  at  lataUlfaol  frMdOBL" 
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iDBtraction;  as  lo  the  nDivereilJM,  to." — Prof.  Bnubub,  in  "Xctffir't 
Sevimr,"  It^y,  IMS. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement,  All  tnstmction  has  an  educating 
'effect;  is  at  least  iutellcotually  educating;  that  is,  it  Tenders  definite  the 
thinking  foculties,  and  gives  conBistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectij  upon  the  will.  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  waatd  be  ft 
mere  mass  of  notifications,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  instmctioa 

0.  School  discipline,  liVe  instruction,  will  take  fonn  from  the  qualities, 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  love  to  the  vocation  and  tho  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfitlment  of  duty,  fidthfulness  in  small  things, 
and  from  them  love  of  Jusfice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — "Ad- 
drM»«$  and  &»ai/i,"  {Eedm  und  At^ftStte,)  Erhuigen,  184S,  p.  fiSS — has 
some  verj  true  and  acute  renuvks. 

"The  reputation  of  strict  bimess  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon- 
ditional impartiality,  is  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school 
discipline.  What  1  mean  is,  that  the  teacher  must,  from  the  first,  be  bo 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repn- 
tatioo,  as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  hin  in  the 
practice  of  entire  justice  and  unpartialil;.  He  must  absolutely  bare 
entire  freedom  to  manage  his  pnpils  variously,  according  to  their  difier- 
ent  individualities;  and,  both  in  pumshing  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  con»deratious  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  b«ng  obliged  to  apprehend  a  chai^  of  partiality. 
He  must  have  reference  to  variety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education;  (for  if  two  persons  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  observed, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political ;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom." 

6.  The  school  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  &culties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instnictioii,  and  the  various  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
ittstmction  require.  Any  one  violating  these  latter,  or  not  applying  his 
individual  &cn1tieB  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish* 
mcnt  Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying  The  school- 
boy lies,  usually,  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  work, 
fiirgetfulnesa,  kc. ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  o£ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  namber  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  firom  punishment  is  legion. 

All  delinquencies  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  iU  requisites. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  apart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  ifl  correct ;  neither  excludes  the  other.  The  edncftlor 
will  prefer  the  latter;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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l«w  judidouR.  The  mMSDTM  pnnued  mnj,  in  the  ttatatr  ct8«,  b«  rs- 
f«rred  to  the  bibhcal  admonition,  >>  Let  all  Ihinga  be  done  decentlf  and 
in  order;"  in  (he  l&tter,  to  the  text,  "l^min  up  your  children  in  the  nur* 
tare  and  admouitioa  of  the  Lord." 

7.  Alt  school  pnniehments  »re  pedagogical ;  that  is,  thej  are  intended 
to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
insdinissble ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  U)  an  offended  God.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themselTei  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
and  witii  hia  own  conscience,  by  sorrow  and  iEnproTenient. 

That  the  more  Blrict]]r  reUgionist  (togtTumnU  i(r«np;Iau(t|rg)  or  or- 
thodox and  pietist  teachuB  find  themselTra  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  U  a  &ct.  The  main  reaoon  of  this  is,  the  ern»ieous 
assumption  that  God's  mijesty  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  'So 
such  view  ought  to  be  expresaed,  even  in  the  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
Is  the  case,  muat  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judge.  Uao  has  no 
voice  in  that  deciaion,  nor  consequently  should  he  have  in  inflicting  ft 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  &ults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  with  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  seea  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  loolt  upon  the  child  aa  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminaL  And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adulta 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  "  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occauon  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  u  hardened  devila,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures."* 

8.  "  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  fleah."  Many  laws,  mtny 
tratu^reesiona.  It  is  enough  to  highteu  one,  to  r«ad  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachers.  See,  for  instance,  the  little  work,  "  Diteipline  in 
the  Common  School,"  {Pie  Zueht  tn  der  VelkucAulo,)  by  Raimund  H6r- 
manux,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Eltlingen,  in  the 
Orand-duchy  of  Baden.  GarUruhe  and  Freiburg,  l&iS.  Herder,  pp. 
46.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fotid  of  admonishing  and  moraliring.  In 
this  work  we  dnd  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-hooks,  Ac  All  pure  Hupererogation  I  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  he  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  army  of  advice.  And  qoere,  can  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rates  ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils  f  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Sishion,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  liedf  the  rod.  Lazyf  the  rod.  Struck  Bome- 
body  f  the  rod ;  Ac,  &«.     Toujoart  perdrix  t 

9.  The  Qregorius  Strike-hards,  in  their  day,  used,  "  as  their  daily  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thundering  voice,  a 
litany  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  haiel  stick.  See 
Schlez's  "Oregoriiu  Striie-hard,"  4c,  {Orij/oriia  Sehlaghart,  dx.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1818.    3d  ed.,  p.  128. 
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The  eleTeath  and  twalfth  chaptara  of  this  book,  (which  are  Ihe  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  m«aj  passionate  teachers. 
"OppositGS  illustrate  each  other." 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  new  work,  in  which  this  sulgect  is 
discussed  in  an  able  manner;  viz.,  "School  D'ucipUn*.  Sy»t«matited  in 
a  tingle  plan  M  a  leiatitificallj/  arranged  d^xirtment  iff  hnoviUdge;  and 
hri^y  and  gentrally  diteuutd/rau  th«  mcr<d  point  of  time,  with  dirtet 
r^arenee  to  thepnutieal  Mtdt  of  tlii  ttaehtr,^^  (Dia  Schuldimplin,  Alt 
wiMtrueAaftlith  gtordneU  Euttdt  in  tin  ar^aeha  Sgilttn;  »»tammtag»- 
foul  and  aiu  tittlichem  GaiehUptmhUnfOr  di«MnmitteO>aTa  SehulamU- 
praai*  hirt  uud  niernchttieh  dargaUUt.}  Bj  K.  F.  ScbneU.  Berlin, 
1860.    Wi^and.    12S  p^ea. 

The  plan  of  instruction  (Vhterriehtuplan  odtr  Ltkrplan)  of  a  school 
indudes:  designation  of  the  matter  to  be  studied;  its  diti^on  into  the 
different  grades  and  classes ;  filing  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  daj,  hanr,  k^  The  schemo  for  the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
(Ltktiont-nnd  Slvnden-plan,)  sjid  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instmotion  sometimes  contains  more, 
sometimes  less.  It  ttinj  omit  anj  reference  to  method,  which  maj  be  left 
to  individaaJ  teachers ;  or  it  maj  confine  Itself  to  general  indications,  or 
maj  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  maj  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  studj,  &c.  It  should  include,  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  (Lemplan,)  at  least  one  for  working  {Arbeitiplan  f) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
Instruction  In  each  separate  study  bow  to  do  bis  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself^  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  contuning  seTeral,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memoriang,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
writing ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  kc  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  onr  day;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  fhnn  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  the  chief  points  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  drawing  a  plan  of  Instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  ail  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  oitirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  Is  to  select  the  studies.  These  are  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  clasdcal, 
tx.,)  and  its  purpose.    This  is  the  Brst  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  ia,  to  lay  oat  the 
extent  to  whfch  each  of  them  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

*Th«p)uiDf  iDMniclioBldlie  moM  Imporianl  piit  of  Ibe  •ehaal  ordlnuice  or  Rbool  ttt- 
DMaiUi  mblcb  hM  lettudillH  dtltnnlHtloii  of  ill  nuUen  nkllD(  (a  l)iiKbool,u  |nd> 
of  lofUtDllan,  uuborHiM  uid  IMCbcn,  ■UiuilaB.  (ttt,  i«c*ilaB,  Ac  But.  «  Ibaa  vn  «l- 
jufled  bf  local  nfulalhiiia,^and  uiuallf  bj  the  aulhorltlea  UiemaelTfa,  we  afaall  bera  conaiit 
ouTHlna  nM*lj  lo  ihtplaaaf  laalnicllaniiriUi  vbicbtbalaacliarltooaearsad. 
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of  them  to  eicli  duB,  by  half-yetn,  or  (orhich  Is  b«tt«r)  by  ycuv.  1%« 
best  courses  are  unnged  by  years.  The  whole  exteot  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  by  one  class,  that  is  wlthto  one  y«ar,  is  the  year's  task  for  the 
class,  and  most  be  mastered,  in  order  to  proceeding  into  the  nest  clnss. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  cany  the  specification  down  to  wmU;  tadcs ; 
it  wai  better  tor  the  teacher,  daring  each  week,  to  h«va  regard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturaRy  reqnire  some  years'  experience  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  accurately  in  this  way,  The  indiTid- 
ual  character  of  the  teacher  will  also  modiiy  the  distribution.  One  wiU 
b«  unable  to  accomplish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  conyenience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  tcrta.  Wc  can  not,  howerer,  in  this  place,  di». ' 
cuss  the  subject  of  perstmal  peculiarities. 

S.  The  subdlvidon  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  tiie  Tarions 
dasses  and  years  is  called  the  course  of  study  (LeKrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  paiticatar  Is  the  ftirthest  pnqsosed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  sctiooL 

The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  Tarious  daises 
proceeds  backward  lh>m  this  point,  having  reference  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  being  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed farthest  point  Subject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed  to  the  contenla  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instsnce  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  class  daring  the  same  timsb 
Only  when  the  extent  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pnrsued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  the  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  tins  point  Further  actual  experiment 
viU  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  will  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  Ac,  are  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  on&  In  this  world  every  thing  is  temporary.  We  are 
ail  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  all  our  institutions  and  works, 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  appropriate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-moirow  comes.  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  elsa  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legisInU  for  the  living.    "  Only  the  living  have  rights." 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be  made  most  prominent;  those 
less  BO  may  follow  afUr, 

i.  If  the  time  and  opadty  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  fonncT,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  b« 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  confidered  along  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smallest,  are  Religion,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
and  Singing.    Those  not  absolutely  necessary  are  all  others ;  such  as  real 
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■tadies,  called  also  etudies  in  ugeftil  knowledge,  knowledge  of  farmt, 
drawing,  Ac.  The  usefiil-knowledge  studica  tnaj,  if  neceasaiy,  be  con- 
nected with  rea^ng,  and  Btudiea  out  of  the  reading-book. 

e.  Whatever  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  studf  miut  have  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Related  aabjeeta  most  he  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  above  laid  dovm.) 

e.  In  each  snccesiiTe  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  ezertcd, 
not  upon  many  gutijects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  b«  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  succesc- 
ire  method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  amngement 

la  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  studj,  the  most  importaut  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  illugtration}  in  Aritiimetic, 
1st,  numbers  tratn  1  to  10;  Sd,  from  10  tn  100,  t<i.:  in  Oeognphj,  A, 
preparatory  course — home  goc^raphy ;  B,  geograpby  proper — including, 
1st,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  phyBical  gec^raphy,  Sd,  political — as, 
a,  of  Europe,  i,  of  Afiica,  tn. 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  or 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scientific  or  didactic  The  former 
considers  the  subject  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  Game  time  to  the  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymoa»ast,  Ac.  Here,  also,  Uie 
method  followed  makes  its  appearance:  whetiter  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  from  parts  to  a  whole;  or  genetic,  de- 
ducing one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  ungle  sounds  (analytic ;]  or  from  sounds  ap 
to  sentences  (xynthetic ;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  accwtling 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schools. 

8.  As  to  division  into  classes,  and  distribution  or  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  following  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers;  and  only  one  where 

b.  Always  one  principat  teacher,  or  class -ordinaiT',  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci- 
pline, Ac. 

e.  A  class  Hystcm  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  than 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  (FaehtyiUta.) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

e.  The  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  next  most  skillfbl  in  the  hi^est. 

f.  A  less  Bbillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

ff.  No  one  ahould  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  clasa. 
The  good  of  the  school  must  be  conddeied  befbre  private  prefitrenoea. 
40 
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4.  With  respect  to  time  Uie  following  principles  mty  be  Btded ; — 

a.  Studies  and  cluBea  ehoold,  from  time  to  time,  t>e  redistributed  in 
Ttrious  wtijs  smoDg  the  teKchers.    Tarietf  is  refreshing. 

i.  The  greetost  number  of  hours  should  tie  devoted,  not  to  that  studj 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  most  tune 
to  nsster  them.  For  example :  religions  instruction  is  more  important 
tiian  all  other  instruction;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  it  The  inSuence  <rf  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Everj  true 
teacher  is  a  religions  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  thiog,  discon- 
nected fh)m  others. 

e.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intonse  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  be  paid  to  a  proper  iater- 
change  of  subjects. 

d,  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
welt  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

e.  Tbc  leeeon-bill  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  vrill  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  eevenl  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  Btudics  must  be  entered  for  each  hour  as  permit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
rest  are  at  woric  bj  themselvee,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  in  the 
lattor,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  fivro 
among  which  will  depend  upon'  the  Judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  or  each  individual  school.  There  can  be  no  oniversal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

"  Tonrself  is  the  man ;  "  "  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  pren  time  than  that  two  diviuons  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  frequently  decisively  power- 
ful, and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  mnst  be, 
not  what  could  be  done  if  the  case  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  moditledF  Instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
things.  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  bis  efforts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school. 

5.  The  plan  for  working  {ArbeiUplan)  should  define  for  each  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  already  observed,  whi^ 
must  he  fixed  for  each  study  oil  each  day.  The  principal  poinia  to  he 
regarded  in  this  arrfngement  may  he  gathered  from  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  object  which  many  ignorant 
pcnnt«  desire  to  obtain  fbr  every  hour;  a  point  which  the  teacher  should 
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never  concede  to  them — but  beotuse  this  method  of  eUxdj  promotes 
progrces,  develops  the  pupil's  self-relitnce  and  poirer  of  indepandant  ef- 
Ibrt,  and  assisls  bini  in  mutering  his  mRterials.  The  lessons  must,  sccord- 
inglj,  be  cftrefullj  selected,  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

i.  The  younger  and  loss  capable  tbe  pupils  u%  the  less  able  are  thef 
to  study  by  themselTea  at  home. 

E.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  Utter  himself)  for,  as  a  general  rule,  be  will 
not  he  competent  Under  tbe  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  bis 
mind  fully  awake,  be  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  tlmo 
alone,  amongst  the  interferences  or  ihtigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousaiids  of  scholoTB,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
enL<<,)  from  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  home  inflict  upon  them. 
And  what  is  tbe  use  of  studying  in  ptin  and  misery  T  How  does  tt  rob 
tbe  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  sjports 
and  in  tbe  cheerful  company  of  his  parents  I  Therefore,  all  labor  at  home 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  apposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  fw 
girls  (!)  is  tbe  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider at  present  is.  Are  thesehourspf  study  at  homeindispensablef  Can 
they  be  omitted f  (God  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  will  thank  us 
for  it.) 

4.  The  work  for  tbe  studies  at  home  must  he  previodsly  mastered  in 
tbe  school. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself. 
Tbe  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
masterj  of  iL  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  tbcmselvcB  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this!  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  hov  to  memorize,  prepare,  redte,  write  a  composition,  solve  a 
problem,  Ac,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  work  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  fi-icnd  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  fiogging-m asters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torturC'masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  the  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture. 

A  The  scheme  or  plan  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — Monday,  Tuesday,  4c. ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day — "  Written  Exercises  "  and  "  Oral  Exercisea" 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  he  arranged  with 
reference  to  tbe  business  of  the  Sunday ;  viz.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
of  Thursday  should  be  somewhat  wmilar. 

The  oral  and  written  exercises  should  have  a  relation  to  each  otiicr. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  h« 
delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school.  Both  are,  of  course,  the  T-esult  of  the  ripest  con- 
^deration  of  the  associated  teachers.  It  may  (»ntain  a  list  of  the  books 
which  each  pupil  must  procure. 
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Instcid  of  ftirtber  ranukB,  we  shall  tdd  one  or  two  eiunplet,  but  still 

not  M  models ;  evorj  lesson-bill  nod  pUn  of  working  mast  be  ta  indi- 
Tiduml  work. 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methods. 

Tlie  selection  of  echool-books  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
BOmetimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom — 
which  may  run  into  arbitrarinces — and  the  utmost  defiDiteneaa,  there  ara 
many  diSerent  degrees.  SomeUmcs  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  nyectjon  of  the  offlcem ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig' 
nates  a  numbin-  ftmong  which  the  teachers  ma/  select,  ftc.,  ic. ;  among 
all  which  intermediate  pirns,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prussia 
seems  much  to  he  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails ;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  eotirelj 
Btationaiy  in  respect  of  improTement  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it  is  a  useful  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  hooka  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  othera 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shall  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  couraea;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Kohlrausch's  Biblical  Histoij  is  taken, 
during  the  first  year,  from  §1  to  §25,  incluuve ;  and  so  on. 

It  ia  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  facilitated. 

As  to  methods,  most  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  bo  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction ahould,  in  this  respect,  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  it  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  method,  fto. 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribe.  If  it  is  true — and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it  f— that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  roust  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  injury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  based  upon  investigatioo 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objects.  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  lawa  muat  prevail 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  saj  of 
it     Of  the  four  combinations, 

].  Good  teacher  with  good  method ; 

3.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

8,  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 

t.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  S  and  8  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Nob.  1  and  4  are  mere  tautologies.  It  la 
self-evident  that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  k  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off;  the  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  Uie 
teacher's  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consdousneas  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instmcting  mind  itseIC  If  the  Idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  eiet  tena,  it  is  Implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  maa- 
ner,  but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Such  ft  manner,  pattern,  or  wooden  reguUtioo,  bow  useTut  aocrer,  will 
certunl;  never  make  good  infitmction  out  of  bad;  they  do  not  ereD  de- 
lire  to  be  mentioned  at  alL  Tbejr  belong  to  mere  manner,  ai  do  all  other 
nerclj  external  matters,  and  maj  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  hi 
cither  cue. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  great  attention  to  methods,  d- 
Iher  because  they  ha*e  to  be  arbitrarj,  or  because  thej  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are.*  Thej  hare  probably  accustomed  themselres 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instntction,  (commonly  that  of  prelection,)  and 
now  find  Ukis  very  convenient,  or,  as  they  say,  "practicaL"  They  say, 
''  I  find  it  ezceedingly  well  ad^ted  to  me."  Granted ;  but  what  does 
this  prore  for  the  value  of  their  method  t  How  do  the  pupila  find  it  to 
Bgreewith  tbemf  Will  the  object  of  inEtruction  be  attainedf  Thesear* 
the  quEstiona  which  need  to  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  deare  to  destroy 
that  flreedom  which  the  teacher  must  enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it;  but  this  free- 
dom must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  the 
principle  that  "Such  is  my  good  pleasure."  Nor  can  I  assent  to  PuEtr 
kuchen's  doctrine,  that  "The  important  matter  is  the  result;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  fomier  must  be  definitely  required ; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  bee  choice."  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  claim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  ofit,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  hotdsgood,  "In  thiogsnecea- 
sary,  unity ;  in  things  doubtfiil,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity."  TlieTe- 
forc,  there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  Etrait-jackets  and  go-carts,  but 
only  as  condrmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  tiicmselves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
erel  regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
already  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  inHtruction ;  and,  gen- 
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•nn^  speiUDg,  odIj  u  th«  general  conception  of  nch  extenuls  as  most 
be  reguUted  in  order  thst  the  ktlAinment  of  the  purpose  of  instructian 
mfty  be  mftde  ts  ccrUin  as  posable.  In  some  points  the  teaehers  must 
be  agreed.    Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  shonid  define, 

a.  How  the  books  shall  be  held;  whether  ad  lUitam,  or  on  some  one 
model,  Ac. 

A.  Before  what  time  the  pupils  must  be  present ;  and  aflOT  what  time 
not  admitted,  ^ 

«.  Where  they  shall  assemble. 

d.  Whether  they  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

«.  Whether  they  shall  rise  ap  or  not  vthen  answering  k  question. 

/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  an;^  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

A.  What  meSBUres  Ehall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  perfbnn  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

*,  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  Ac  ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  In  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  little  [mportance ;  tb«y 
are,  however,  in  &ct,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  them 
many  schools  are  ruined.  In  edut^on,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  eonsdentiona  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  He  will,  with  religions  earn* 
estnesa,  apply  himself  to  great  things,  and  to  apparently  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  mnltitude  of  trouble*  and  obstacles ;  will,  by 
means  of  foresight,  watehflilness,  and  carefal  superririon,  escape  the 
punful  necesHty  of  in6icting  fi^quent  punishments;  and  will  every 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  careful,  and  intelligent  bther  of  his  pupils. 
Be  will  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  taws,  regulations,  and  rule^ 
but  within — in  the  soul.  "Salvation  comes  from  within."  "Words  are 
nothing ;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act" 

8.  Literature. 

let  Flan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J.  F.  Sluymer,  (Zehrplan  Jir  Volii- 
nAaUn,  mit  torngliehtr  BgrOetniehtiganff  (Ur  Frmitu  Prtvutn. 
Avtgiarbeitet  ton,  J.  F.  Slvgmer.)  2d  ed.,  KGnigsberg,  IBi7.  OrSfo 
A  Unscr. 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instmction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  division  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  Ac.,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  be 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end ;  the  furthest  point  to  he  attained.  He  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  (he 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes;  names  proper  works,  both  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  further  cultivating 
themselves;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
sbiiction,  the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  Ac,  A  very  useful  and 
Judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  close,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school 

2d.  Outline  ofa  plan  of  instruction  for  common  Bchoola,  (£>ituu;/n'nM 
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VhUirieht^Umtt  J^  VolitiehuUa.)     By  R.  Eirscb.    Leipci£  1940. 

Already  referred  to.* 

Sd.  Brief  plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  achoola,  as  a  guide  to  Uw 
surer  attaioment  of  their  objects.  Bj  sereral  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  bj  A.  M.  Claussen.  (Kurtg^imt' 
er  Lthrplan  fir  VoVtMtehiilan  all  Wasfw«ii«r  lur  tiekwern  Brreieh- 
vnff  ihrtt  Zielei.  SiUvorfen  tmt  ttlieken  SAulmiDtntm  vnd  mil  tintn 
Arhangen  Ai«r  Sehuldiniplin  herautffegibm  vo»  A.  M.  Clavutn.)  2d 
ed.,  improved.     Oldenburg,  1844.     StaUing.     Pp.  60. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipi:^;  in  1842.  A  picture  from  life. 
{Die  S&rgenchule  in  Ltiptig  in  Jahr  1S12.  Ei»  BUd  nocA  dtm 
Itbm.)    BjDr.  TogeL    Leipzig,  Barlh.    Pp.  1G3. 

This  work  describes  the  organisation  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipaig.  Maj  such  a  picture  soon 
be  posuble  of  all  our  larger  cities ! 

Gth.  Ordinance  for  the  Beal  Schools  of  Ifeiningen  and  Saalfeld.  {Ord- 
nun;  fir  die  JBtatt^titm  tu  MnningM  vnd  Saalfeld.)  MeiuiDgen, 
Oadow.     Pp.  ?S. 

A  model  of  completeness  aa  an  ordiuanca  tar  these  schools :  cootainingi 
1.  Clasaiflcation  of  Bchoola;  S.  Plan  of  instruction;  S.  B«gulati(ms  as 
to  service  of  teachers ;  4.  Regulations  for  examinations. 

-  Tbm  ■ppnnd.  In  ia»,  at  Bchvrim,  (Sebwi  paMtaher,)  aj  on  "  Ptn  if  JnHnntim 
far  lit  BltmaUatTf  AAgsl  ol  JOrt,"  iUmlmiMifim  rftr  fInuiitarKiMn  tii  Utrm,) 

pp.ce.  a.D. 
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11.  mSTBVCTION  IK  SINaiNO. 


(TniMliMd  fer  Ibi*  JoniD4l  from  DlMtoaig^  ■■  Wtpetittr.") 


Br  singing  we  underatand  the  production  of  the  be&utiful,  sb  bc- 
complisbed  by  the  human  voice,  by  raeana  of  the  nnion  of  miuical 
tones  with  poetJcal  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poeti;. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  soands ;  of  muuc,  tones.  From  souDds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  BeDtencee,  periods;  from  tones,  1,  in  suo- 
oesaion,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tonea  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tonei  bother,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  H^ght  or  lownass,  or  melodicslly.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  sbortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  b  called 
Rhythm. 

3.  Loudness  or  softneM,  or  dynamically.  Tbia  department  is  called 
DynamicB. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  barmonio  relation;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  varions  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  Ac.,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Ktber  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  anison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beanUfal,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beauUful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings  ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  faculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  Iliese  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  Uie  fanoT, 
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and  tlie  teiue  of  beauty.  And  in  reproducing  these  word&,  besides 
the  above  facultjes,  the  toim  is  employed. 

6e4X>adlj,  tlis  singer  is  oonceraed  with  muaical  tones.  And  these 
also  be  must  lean,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  be 
hinuelf  composes  ibem),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  most,  firBtly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  ihdr 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  testhetic  diaracter,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplbhed  by 
the  musical  fiuullies;  the  latter,  by  the  fancy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memoir,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reprodudng  sounds— -usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  Om  rhythmical  fscnity,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudoest  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  iDtuition  of  Bounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  re<)uirea  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  fecnltiea,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  beudes  the  muucal 
^ulties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affiur  of  the  underetand' 
ing  and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  repreeents  feeling;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  iodicatea  a 
condition  which  U  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  tlie  singer,  and  caa 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  difier- 
ent  kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
ftculties  are  qniescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves ;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults,  Jean  Paul  says,  "  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it" 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  thia 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great;  ita 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 
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humblest  roof,  if  tli«  occupants  only  koow  how  to  iatroduoa  them 

Singing  &Ibo  produces  an  urtislio  transfer  of  the  conscioniness,  not 
»  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  eicit«meDt  of  a 
sort  at  first  atrange,  but  vhiob  beoomca  natnral  through  the  inftnenoa 
of  the  ainging.  Thua  a  cheerful  aong  enlivens  the  aad ;  a  apirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  hither  the 
thonghts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulaae  of  ontward 
occnpationa,  and  elevates  them  to  Ood.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obi-iouslj  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  traDsit<^  pleasnre, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  npon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  drcnmstances,  agun,  no  stimnlDS,  no  ezcit«ment  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  "  ftill  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings," and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorions  army  sings  a  T» 
J)ettm  ;  the  mournful  choir  lamenta  the  &tten ;  a  rich  harvest  bleanng 
opens  the  lipe  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departiDg  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  ung  a  departing  song;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  ita  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

•a  ruBukabIt  Idmuu of  Ibli niton ■•  nlaled  Id  achobcrt'i  " AiMsry  rf  Uit  Bnl,"  vl 

Ut*  prmehcr  Kbhn  oT  DwUo,  who  wutnnj.tar  UKedIdc  Uk  dtroUoiul  hiiic,  (roiii  u  tf 
aalilngCnrarinappu'tintj  nR«iu7  operukm  xipoahbejt;  »  ranU  which  lUo  b>dnA 

"And  I  can  inMLiy,"  •>;•  Lnther.  "  which  ilao  uptrdtnu  dciniuiflnlt*,  thu  ■&«  Ui«  holr 
wontdf  Ood.  pothini  l>  »  food,  and  ■>  blfhl^  to  li«  pnlicdaod  bnHd.  u  nraile ;  udUiat 
Iir  lh>  Ruoa  Ihu  II  IxcoDtniUa'  of  all  Ibe  matemeDliof  Ihebumu  ban,  uilhuiachs 

lof  cbordi,  uid  diqjlaunii  tt  dlKonU.  W<  kpoir  Ibal  iniul«l  Iodh  arc  producfd  bj  rcfa- 
hr  almoapherfc  Tibnttona,  and  that  all  vlbrallona  of  aliquot  pana  chord.  U  (wo  or  not* 
Unn  (DUDd  tofcthET.  tllbtr  tba  almoqihcriG  waTca  colneidt  and  atruiflbcii  raeh  other,  ot 
tbe^sbilnicl  and  dWnij  ndi  uthir.    Tb»g  promotion)  or  ohatrudlDna  crldeDIly  ummib 

Bar  promoiliig  Ihdi  nalnnl  aeltcm,  ud  IbartlorB  plNtunt;  In  Iha  olhn,  In  a  manner  Ob- 
Btnuthiff  Iti  and  IbcTaforq  unplaaaoL  Tho  tnt  of  tbaaa  two  kldda  of  bnprcaaiona  wo  call  a 
coiUDCivKo  or  chont,  Iha  latter  a  dlaaonaDea  or  dlacord.    fly  the  uaa  of  both,  ihp  artiA  aaO' 

of  diaaoaancMi  which  eanclada  a  eontaal  of  lono,  he  cominiinlcatta  thai  tiellaBiiiit  which 
Blw^a  Ibllova  the  coaeerdoo  of  grief  iatojor- 

Bat  more  IhaD  [hia,  aeouKlea  can  ool  at  pnaeni  tall  oc.  HualB  baa  not  oDij  aeienllBc  hot 
pajchotofteal  abraiea ;  and  no  pareliokiflat,  eTeniboufbllkaviae  learned  loan,  baa  jtl  bean 

inlo  the  feeUnc  of  the  hannon;  of  hia  own  loner  namre  vllb  the  world  ofeonnd,  eiielB.  '■Jl 
la,"KraFratanHiiDaDDafauuln.lahlau(eell<n(tnulaaDii"JesHa(iee,"<BietUa.  ISST,  p. 
SB,)  •' the  Jorfol  or  eorrownil  eiaotloD,  wbtch  we  feel  within  oiinelTte  la  a  tnlj  phj'aicaland 
ml  manner  ;aDda(aiQ,ii  la  lbepuleeoroiirewDbtan,lbcdeepe«loD(lDcnf  our  breaal,wbkh 

we  nuy  Esei  onraelTts  to  be  bo  kinfn  iodiiiduallied,  bat  auiik  efuln  wilhin  tba  deptba  oflht 
uniieml  life.  ThiamoatKcret  ami  proiuund  emotion  within  ni,  by  a  wonderful  ajmpalbf, 
arouaeaeTen  the  leaM  al  inn  labia  partloni<^  oarulun,  and  leadanalnto  Jof  or  irltli  Inao- 
mach  that  we  can  hear,  aoundlnf  back  to  na.lhe  nuM  BMrellremanoftbeaonl;  ailfoainre 
Id  thr  profiinniteat  daaina )  1  pailaka  of  th7  pleaaura  and  Ih7 


heart  cries  out  of  tbe  deptlis,  in  lowly  peniteoce.  &ODg  is  the  lan- 
guftge  of  the  feelings ;  nnd  haman  nature  is  under  a  profound  nec«»- 
NCy  to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  stary 
of  "John  the  Soap-bwler,"*  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  eepeoially  by  that  of  ChriBtiaDi^.f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
ia  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.^  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  andeat  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day;  fromthehymnsof  theearly  Christian  Church  to  the  chorab 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remerabered  that  it 
operatea,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religions  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevaUng  the  moral  nature. 
Bong  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beantiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
tiood.g 
u,    cHiiAOTCE,  roarow,  i>roRTiiici,  iHD  ROURTT  OF  imniuoTtiiK  m  uiroui*. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  ia  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1.  Undentandingaud  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding;  or  expression. 

2.  Undenlanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises, 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  unioD  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

Ikeclanwu  In  Iba  htbil  of  licglBii)n(  Ihalr  dillf  work  with  >  ibart  marnlaf  HUf.  71m 
mlnglinf  of  dltrrrnit  lant*  ud  DiodH  lODadKl  lllwllhoul;  >nd  u  einuiniliiKa  dkl  not 
pennlmllthacluHilBbeuKDfalcd  tDftthcr  for  *  conmon  moniln(dr««iaMliiierelK,K 
«u  dKliIo]  Ihil  oniT  ont  clua  Aould  ilnf  a  ■  Una,  ncll  In  lU  turn,  ■  pnjer  belv  oBcrad 

Hon  of  lti«  old  eimoin,  KUcfloc  Uul  It  irii  impoirible  Ibr  Ihtm  lo  bcfin  Ibtir  work  wUhoul 

f  When  ClirlHliiBit;  hid  nwikcntdiht  life  of  tharHUnn.  udhid  mppIlHl  IiwUIiiIm 

uid  lliiu  wufMiacd  1  niir  CtarlKlan  art."— "^(TjMiu  y JUiM'c."  bf  Dr.  HiKt,  1B37. 

oponUit  chinclar,"— JTucilor'f  •' Ahiic  ta  rAa  CtiiKt." 

1  Klopttock  Hid  la  KougM  d«  Llil*,  author  ef  tlia  "JKneiflH  Bymn,"  Uiml  Iia  m 
ItRtna  mm  ;  for  IhU  he  Iwd  killed  mora  tliin  llfl)'  thouuid  GamuM.    WhU  Ihas 
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They  Bccnre  for  tbe  pupil  a  store  of  imsgi nations  and  tbougbta ;  ancl, 
aa  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
taacy,  and  the  msthetic  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  insthiction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena  ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  faculties,  irilhout  whose  cultivatjon  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  aa  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  [esthetic  faculties,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  bo  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  tbe  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  b  likewise  IQ  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  tbe  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessneas  and  indifference  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  otheis.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
Talue  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  bimsclf;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  dose  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  cla%  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  scuse.f 

•-Huale,b;  il«  rh^rlhra  iiut  ilmc, Imbun  Uie  retllnn  ulih  •  raiuluci]  hurniDnr.  So 
hl(h)r  d.d  Ihe  Grcckinlue  inDile.tnd  Id  »  aaaj  mji  did  Italy  pncllu  n,1httlhe  ti- 
prtfwoa  ■  -miulc*]  nsn"  iiu«iulnlniilaDunori>'cnlllmtd  tnim."    Thif  ihtrdbn  b«- 

luila.  muIlQHi,  npcnncH,  e ircu matin:! la n.  «nd  ■  mou  pnwtrnil  mtnlddliclplgni.  "Prda- 
gagy  at  a  lyirm,"  (Dit  PaligagiM  aft  Sfiltm,'i  ty  Dr.  KaH  Aasntrwu.  i&H. 


Aod  lastly ;  it  may  be  obtervod,  that  good  instmc^n  in  einging, 
hj  developing  the  pupil's  foculiJei  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  melody  id 
spe&king,  renders  very  valuable  asMstaoce  to  the  iacrcasiDg  eSbiis  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancieut  schools. 

In  conclndiDg  this  statement  of  the  importanoe  and  necessity  of 
teaching  linging  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
quote  the  following  aatboritative  opinions: 

Moaie  i*  a  mMiH  et  onltara  m>  healthrul  for  mue  snd  moal,  to  powcrfbllv  pro- 
motive of  Tirtoe  and  godlinen,  ihst  we  are  boDDd  to  tninoor  yoolh  in  itwilli  ood- 
■cienlioOHieH  and  dignity,  leal  and  penevcrauce.  NaoeLi. 

Music  nay  be  conndeted  a  deportmeat  of  mso'i  intencctiul  life,  whioh  lie  osa 
not  omit  withoDt  realnctiiig  and  weakening  hiniul£  ItiaonaoC  thae  intelleclnal 
cDdowineDtB  by  mean*  of  whioh  he  [■  to  beoome  oonaeiDiifl  of,  and  joyfiil  in  tlia 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Mtnft. 

Bren  if  the  young  are  ouable  to  attain  to  any  important  grade  of  artistic  power, 
mu^e  dnertea,  on  aocotmt  of  its  eduoatioiia]  value,  as  poasoBed  of  a  pecnliar 
power  of  influencing  the  niiud  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  bigheat  places  as  a 
aepartment  of  study.  NiToar, 


r  iNv^ticTioH  m  anranra. 
A.     Tme  Cauriti ;  their  rtlatimt. 
The  instruction  iu  ainging  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itseir.)    These  two  purposes  require: 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ',  an  elementary  coutse. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  i&c.;  a  singing  coutae. 

The  fonnor  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
dples,  and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  prindplea : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progreuion. 
And  the  unging  coujse  should 

1.  Also  last  dnring  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  these 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other !  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  down 


reepecting  it,  could  not  be  concluded  for  weeks  and  montba ;  which 
would  violsto  th«  fint  principle  relotJog  to  the  singiDg  course,  and 
kIbo  the  fitst  lelatire  to  the  elemeotary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accompliahing  tbia,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singiag  coutse,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elemeutary  course. 
This  however,  soinetiraes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  couraes.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exerdsea,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  aud  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child's  life* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  leR^  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  couTse.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest !"  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  "  Qod 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  precession  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  &om 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  he  asked,  How  then  shail  the  children  be  tangbt  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers,  llioee  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  shonld  do  more; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receiTe  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Soch  is  both  the  ancieut  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  unging  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice t  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altt^ther  prevent  singing  with 
a  dn«  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

Hie  problem  which  the  cnild  mutt  solve  in  order  to  etog  witb 
proper  eipreuion,  ii  nsiuUy  stated  thus:  To  be  able  to  eing  %  dioral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Bat  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  t  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  leftm  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  Qod  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  pover  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfUi  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
blow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  yon  bear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  dose  examination  yon 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  fint,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  nnsatisbctory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 
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How  bright  -  ly    glows    the  mom  -  lag     red, 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  tbey  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  while  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  the  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligenlly,  by  car. 

But  again,  what  does  "  mechanical"  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

lu  « ihoDwid  poplk  of  iht  mMi  wiinu 

A  rertiln  RoHor  Iodh,  wLihout  anj  cIht  IntDltlon  orionn,  l«  qalle  fnqn«M. 

CampKhtDilon  of  torn,  tod  ctiUlnl;  Hi  II,  quite  nwt. 

And  Ibnt  caDcludaiu  ■rccoDfinnKlbjlhefolIowln|HtnelliviDlh«"iU»i(j|  Oatim," 
(Vol,  X.Mo.  3,)of  ■Dinklcan  InMruclion  [n  Biiilinf ,  bjr  Karow  :  "For  iCncliig.uwrllu 
tar mudc t«nenn}, etTUJn  nuanl  eiidoiinienii  tn  nteimuj,»iia  on«  dtdiinl* of  ihne, 
whiIeTcr  hit  rflart*,  Kill  nollarnloglnf.  T'li  inij  -imriilr  Thnt.  nfllir  ilnilni  rrmiiln  [In 
■ehoolfl,  rh«  liillowliijt  propcnioDi  vIN  be  found  i  of  cEghiy  chitdrrn,  Lea  will  become  verj 
■klltnil  Mid  eonpetcal  ilBttn;  luentr  oihen,  doi  diRlnculihed,  but  Ulll  tompcttntj  tra 
and  luentT  othen,  will  aluc  well  eunigli  wllh  Ihe  r«),  bui  not  to  kIo,  aa  thcj  will  depend 
upon  Iha  real;  lirenty  olheravlll  niH  Iroiiblelheaieliea  wlih  Iheuolea.  bul  will  alnfonly  bf 
ti;  and  till  remain  luf  Sia  will  ba  uuabis  la  aln|,  belof  deTeeilie  Id  nr  or  laica,  or  bolb." 
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ukI  where  doee  it  end  ?  A,  aing*  an  ur  nholly  by  ear,  while  B  aings 
it  hy  the  aotei,  bj  hia  comprehensioo  of  the  interrala  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  leama  mechanicaily.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  leama  mechaaically.  G,  agMU,  who  feels  the 
meaniDg  of  all  the  intervala,  singa  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upoa  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  doea  not  under- 
itand  what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection: — be  sings  mecbanicolly  toa  Lastly  comes  E; 
wboae  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basia  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too  1  The  tmth  ia  umply 
this ;— children  will,  and  ooght  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerfiil,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  ihey 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuidon  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  fiuultiea  ia 
f^m  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

B.     CmtUnU  amd  Managament  »f  lit  twa  CturKi  cvmtidtnJ,  farther, 

I.     Generally :  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  Aft«r  that  time, 
however,  tbey  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  uuknown. 

It  ia  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  subetantial  reasons, 
iLat  written  mnsic  be  invariably  taughL  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  executioD  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
thdr  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hiodranoe,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  Hinging,  they  do  not  know  how  to  nse  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  meaus  of  actual  vision.  The  repre- 
seutation  of  sonnds  by  notes  is  the  method  moat  obviont  to  the  eye, 


and  therefore  aDcoDditioiuII]r  to  be  preftmd.    Gompan  the  iblloirii^ 
two  modea  of  vriting  an  air: 


i^jlf'JJ|JC/c;l°l^^ 


ThoM  exceptionall]'  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  (lien  found  in 
every  tchool,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  nolfis  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest. 
WhateveT  may  be  >aid  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  mucli 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unleu  they  are  drilled  in  a  quauUty  of  uomeaniDg 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  Mng  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  led  to  practice  singing  liy  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  tbemselvee,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  th« 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  BO  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
Done  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  hat  only  to  look  at  the  note*, 
to  find  nt  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody.  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  oounects  the  tones  with 
tham ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupit 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  senea,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  toll,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  6,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  in  scarcely  any  collection  that  moet  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatover  ia  learned  by  children  should  be  kanied  as  thoroughly 
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M  piMsiUe;  or  if  tbat  has  not  been  the  case,  Bhonld  at  once  bo  made 
ao.  What  is  defective  Deither  eduooles  in  form  nor  in  anbetanoe; 
and  indeed  in  the  (bnner  aense  it  is  pontirely  injurious.  Ooe  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause;  Ac. 

In  everj  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  leam  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  prc^ression.  This  prindple  la 
univerwlly  known  nnd  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  difficult  is  selected  for  practice;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfignrement  of  musical  works  perhaps  Uie  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors?  Often  vanity; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  iho  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
b  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  puptl  con  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacbei. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
talioD  to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fhiiUess,  however  eamesUy  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correcUy. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness, that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding mil  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous  1  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  "  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it;  and  he  vrfao  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:  It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;  it  is  by 
walking. 

Sulei  far  prattice. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  tlw 
following:  i  ^ 
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1.  Unless  tlie  contrary  is  etrictly  prescribe^  nng  with  the  fiill 
■trength  of  tlie  roioe.  It  is  a  gr«at  faalt  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  wbisperin^,  lisping;,  powerless  melody  ia  never 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  Kreaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  oi^i^an,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.     That  will  be  worth  three  singing-tessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.     Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.     Better  again. 

Violin.     In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometioiea  another,  according  to  ctrcnmstanoes. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  inslri^inent  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing;  but  for  eiercises  in  accent,  and  practidng  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  white  playing  the 
violin,  tlie  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  pierdng  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-o^ao.  Tha 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  lu  any  desired  way,  ^c 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  sorely  without  accompaniment — -a  capetla.  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

9.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  moveraeuts  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  dec.,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  &0.,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  baud;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmAster'a  heaviest  croes,  enunraatioii 


while  nnging  U  oerUinly  ouo  of  the  secood  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
towaid  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  me  zealous  and  unintflrmit- 
ting  Btiictaeas  with  the  ohildreo — no,  fint  with  himael^  and  afler- 
waida — with  hinuelf  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — ia  the 
eounmUon  of  everything  that  ia  read  or  aung  in  the  achool.* 

II.     In  partionlar ;  and 

a.  Elementary  conne.     This  should  include 

00.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  hatmouio  relatiotis  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  canaing  tlie  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music 

bb.  Exerdsea  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic 
dynamic,  and  hannonio  tone  Jbrmations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exendsea  and  vocal  exerdses  proper,  in  the 
■trict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  tiifl 
Toioe,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness,  fior  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compeo- 
dious  classification  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  8.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynaiws. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
eondnct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
e>t«Dd  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  real,  "Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short."  There  are  many  things  which  most 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  ipinw 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  hasalso  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic.  Harmony,  even  in  ita 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training  ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.     It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music. 

8.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exertuses 
should  proceed  without  any  intenntssion,  is  a  universal  one;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  eapedal  impMrtauce,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  soljectively  and  objec- 

■Thare  vu  >  liltli  flrl  who,  In  •  •eni  lo  Sprint  which  ilit  hid  Ituucd  In  anhiul,  mat 
■JMorDalafbti  A^tpriiwioal  the  taoder  iboal,"  (£i 
mrd*  out  oC,  Ac,,"  lEmpar,  fv^  ud  wtatn  laid  tliU  Ih*  kl 
UHirtnd  Ibu  berlncher  Imaw  beri  ibaulltul. 

A|iin ;  ■  iBjr  wu  uknl  what  ihcr  niw  lo  Khool,  ud  ■ 
I  tatTlBfcuthl  IbBi  Knmd  tii(U*d  af  ibe  ward  ' 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  nnpedag<%i«al ;  wholly 
■objectively,  impoastble.  It  is  Dot  correct  to  pnrsne  one  dopartnietit 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instfiDce,  and  then  melody,  bnt  they  shonld 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portionB ;  first  the  eaiieat  parts  of  all  th« 
departments,  so  far  as  Ibey  belofag  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difflcult  ones,  and  so  on.  Bnt  this  subdiriuon  mtut  not  be 
carried  too  fiar,  for  fear  of  loring  the  connection  of  what  is  tanghL 

5.  The  difierent  departments  should  be  so  taaght  that  some  one  of 
tliem  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  bo  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  theee 
requisites  follows  from  the  prioaple  of  taking  umple  things  before 
oomplei ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
Bubatantial  and  significant.  If,  for  instance,  the  time  be  i,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  first,  there  may  resnlt 
forms  like  this. 


l>iiJjirJ  ij  ^i 


And  words  may  be  set  to  sodi  phrases ;  as,  for  iiAtauae, 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Bise      ap    frran  your      pQ-low,  (or      cock-crow      Is        psstt 

The  smaller  the  attwnmeote  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoetioal.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  inthe  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rote  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
Ume,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  shonld  be  kept 
while  stodyiug  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
muuc,  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
dram;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
oompanion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
■oon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhytlim. 


siNenw.  ^7 

The  children's  minds  develop  ■]!  parte  together;  and  therefore  the 
inelodio  ezerdses  should  hsre  some  rhythmic  forma,  and  the  rhyth- 
mio  ones  some  melodic  form, 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  thdr  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notea  should  first  be  played,  whiie 
the  children  beat  in  foar-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  made  to  ^ghth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  stteotioD  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown.  . 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  uoging  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voioe^xen»sea  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
ftom  the  melodic  eterciaea  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro< 
daced  ao  far  as  is  necessary  to  nnderstand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  cbord  in  >te  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exerdses  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  v«y 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  caparaties  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,'  in  general,  conaist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these  : 


^rir^nr-TTff^ 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brongbt  out  in 
oonnectioQ  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  tittle  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

no.  Construction  of  common  chords  ot  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

ee.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  musical 
chords: 


V. 

I. 

17. 

L 

IV. 

1 

V. 

L 

V, 

L 

IV. 

L 

IV. 

V. 

I. 

It  will  be  of  coarse  underatood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
out  by  means  of  actual  intdtJon.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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eDtirel;  aselen.  The  ohildren  most  bear  the  cbordi  and  their  tno- 
ceaiioDB.  For  this  purpose  the  aohool  organ*  will  be  found  verj  use- 
ful,  bnt  not  indispeoBable,  foi  the  teacher  will  hare  a  liring  organ  ; 
namelf,  the  obildr«n  themselfee. 

11.  Vocal  «xeid»ea  in  liie  scale — with  tather  more  adraooed  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  etud^  here. 

The  best  material  for  Uiia  praotioe  is  tlie  scale  itaelf,  whi(^  ahould 
be  sung  in  long,  ausb^ned,  erttcendo  and  ditniavmdo  toDes.  The 
commoQ  lohoola  hare  nothing  to  do  with  artisUc  rune,  trills,  &o.  In- 
strumental aocompanimetit  is  espedallj  neoessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voce  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  E^  E,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  riolait  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  aa  it  is  ill -calculated,  to  endeavor 
lo  train  the  children  to  a  more  oonect  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  wsa  set  by  the 
composer. 

IS.  The  pnpila  sbould  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes' 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  {wactice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pa[»lB'  attaiomsola  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  «ng  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  aaother,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  wiita  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  oooBtntJns  that  dais  of  seholan 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  liieir  unging  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  th^r  mnsiaal  facoltiea.  And  it  w  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  inatructiDn  after  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  compr^nuon  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  Nfigeli  bad  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  be  wonid  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
otiiers.  . 

1.  The  singing  course  should  coutinne  tbrougfa  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  aire  by 
ear;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  tha 
child.f 


•Tlwii 

^ 

eon.  pwhmnt  in  u  Amerkui  •chooL—TViw*. 
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Knging  is  intended  to  enliTeo,  ennoble,  and  cheer  the  whole  of 
man's  li^  B^ud  should  be  had  to  the  preeent  and  the  fatnre 
of  the  child ;  to  hia  ponnanent  and  varying  relationa  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  Uie  diil- 
dren,  inetmotion  in  unging  thooid,  above  all  things,  stand  in  llie 
closest  connection  with  religions  inatructiori ;  inclnding  &&  faith,  love, 
and  hope  of  Christiana.  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  life  when 
tbe  relt^oDi  feelings  of  t^a  papils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
chnroh  festival,  at  confirmatioD,  the  king's  birthday,  dtc,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  lituifpcal  element,  in  whicb 
UDgiog  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  reli|^ons 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at;  and  may  be 
ot  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  Uttle  mnging  festival  in  tbe  ohnroh  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  snob  occasions  as  visitations,  conseora- 
ting  an  organ,  Ac  This  might  be  done  without  difficulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  couGoe  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  olaM  of  music,  and  to  petaevere  in  accustommg  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  little  to  take  more  pleasure  in  sncii  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  tbe  usual  style  of  church  music.  Hateriolt 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  uuderstaod 
the  words. 

Besides  religions  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  feativals,  dniing  walks,  journeys,  Ac.  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  effect  of  trans- 
porting the  child  into  conditions  of  eiistence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  refereuoe  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  w^olars  ? 

f^t,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  schotd,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  &0111 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  eongs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  posseesion  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  t  Eiperience  shows 
that  the  reli^ons  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.    For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

boruHonudulDKiBlOan.uHrtoiuuKlcbKrnil  oceulgo*.  ud  wmw  tnd  >or,  ind  of  llw 
Imponwi  good  whicb  ht  ibiu  ■ecenpliihc*. 
'  TboH  coiTBspoDcl  [o  our  omomL  ehdnb  ptfJmodjr. — Tyrant. 


purpoBU.  Of  tliem,  alao,  I  shonid  exclude  some  l^ioda,  ra :  1.  All 
•ODgB  of  particolar  rocations,  except  war-BODgs,  and  fer  their  proper 
localities,  mountain  songs  and  aea-BOngs.  2.  Songs  for  ocoasiona 
that  rarel;  happen  in  actual  life  ;  such  as,  "Up  I  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  jojr  to  SwiUerlandj"  which  is  neveKheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  3.  All  songs  which,  thongfa  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  "Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-treea 
bloom  f"  4,  Love  songs.  9.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  five,  to  indte  to  good  oompaoy  ;  three 
soldier's  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expresuons  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic ;  five  romantic 
historical ;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
•ubstitote  cradle  songs  for  (lie  soldien'  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
toogs,  others  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  foelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones,  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Uorali&ng  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  are  bad,  and  always  will  be ;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  &a. ;  such  as. 


"  Our  duly  work  i*  done  at  teogth : 
Now  lor  s  joyoo*  gsnwl 
ncsnre  tar  woriting  gives  ni  ttraigSi, 
And  strctigtheDm  all  the  frsme." 

'  "No(withi>BndiDiih*irralDumt>«rcir*infi  for  iba  7<mid|,  7«t  tnt  irrjimw  ofilMnin 
nallr  idiipled  for  oh  ;  putlj  on  maiuit  of  ihalr  fcaltf  ud  ipMllcai  DiJodlei,  and  ptrilj, 
■nd  eqiielallr,  on  ucoonl  or  onniUbta  vordi.    •    •    •    •    TfcB  lin  of  ■  Kmi  nut  b* 

IhUc  KDllDuntalllj,  and  rroma  itapid  junblmr  nonli  ud  phmn."— JAiurW  ^lln 
Suremtitg  fidwoti'm  Soeitly. 

Ai  mnilc  It  Tirtonilr  luif bl  uid  practical  Id  the  tachen^  mnlDulc*,  miiij  joanf  Ecich. 
naMBii  ta  brllaratlui  II  ii  an  (uj  Ihlof  lo  eompiwe  Ibr  fininng     Ko  ttit/  pniet«d  wlrh 

bilTodoce  (hair  eampgdiioH  iDIo  ■  cbarcli  or  i.  Mbool.    Qrcu  aril*  im  to  ba  apprabnidtil 
ftMaU^KHiTca. 
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Some  valuable  observntiovs  vpoa  tbia  pseudo-poetiy  are  to  be  found 
in  Frani  Uom'i  "  Forte-jAma,^'  and  Hiecko'*  "Tiutruetioitin  Oernum 
in  th«  OtmuM  pymiuuia^  [Der  deuticht  Uhterrieht  auf  datUehtfi 
Oymnonm.) 

With  T^^ird  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  mmic,  we  can 
not  be  too  mistnutfiil,  in  psrtioular,  of  operatic  un  with  word*  set  to 
them.* 

SongB,  to  be  appropriate,  miut  be  both  objectiTel^  beautifnl,  in 
themselTU  considered,  and  snited  to  the  children's  capauty.  Children 
■faould  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehenMoni.     On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  ^ven  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  tower  claasea, 
and  must  ooroinonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
periods. 

h.  Care  shanid  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  tintson,  or  in  parti^ 
Bs  the  case  may-demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  yean  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Fart  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  With  older  children  tbe  case 
i*  different ;  they  may  sing  in  parts ;  but  should  still  not  transgreea 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Parteinging 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artdstic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
■mallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  maiiy  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow* 
ing  principles  may  servfe  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa.  A  mixed  choir  is  always  moat  efficient;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  will  fiimish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  fonnd  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  'and  baas.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sonnding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance. 

The  sociedes  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choirs.  This  is  much  to 
be  re^^tted,  however  useful  those  sodeties  are.  Porget  not  the 
diildren  I 

•  In  u  HtcnalTilj  dbhI  enllfcIlBn  ef  bdii.  th<  "  Baaler'i  Chanu  In  Iba  FrtTKhuti,"  la 
Id  bt  foaod,  Kt  to  u  Adnnl  hjmn  I  Id  tht  tuat, "  Chrlu  i  firdntr,"  li  ■«  u  iht  dnift 
fromTilni.  "In  lirtenijBhl|>'iarm)i"  which,  uireTitwir  In  the  "5bufA  OtTnim  MtaeufT," 
{SitMrnadur  BtUn^  mj*, "  flu  Wt*  ■  lb«*trlc*l  eoMunu  eg  i  cltrfTnuii." 


hi.  la  schools  where  odI^  th«  children  can  ba  emi^jred,  the  fol- 
loviog  plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  various  errors 
nainely :  The  children  should  niig  chorals,  genenlly,  in  unison ;  eeca- 
lar  songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  tat  religious,  and  especially 
church  fesliritiea,  in  three  parte. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  snng  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practidng  them  in  that  manner;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts, 
from  thoTon^ly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  ohoral  be  song  by  the 
diildren  in  three  parts ;  and  if  luch  an  experiment  should  succeed,  U 
would  probably  be  beneficial 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  hare  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
nt  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

Hie  reasons  for  unging  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these : — 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music. 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

3.  It  does  not,  like  sin^ng  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselvee  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  is. 
also  in  itself  nnintereeting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.* But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  unging 
iu  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Kor  should  the  choruses  in  the  liturgy  be  snng  in  two  parts  only; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  oigan  accompaniment.  Children  can 
profitably  aiog  in  four  parts  only  under  very  &vorable  oircumstances.f 

c.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  <^  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pi^il  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influeaoe  of  it  on  the  foelings.  With  r^ard  to  this  last 
point,  I  Deed  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  eflect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
some  one  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
should  be  trwned  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departmenU  of  nonsio. 

•Dtnlub,  I]>Mu,  HiBCk,  HabllBtr,  H.Klalii,uidthBprBruD<l  Mfdl,  ba*«,l  bUKir*, 
•uRslT  K(  uj  isbUdreD'i  foofi  In  mora  ibu  ~ 

howflftr.  «re  i^ot  luaideDELj  lucid. 

t  Tbm  »rB  TfTT  Tirtoui  opinlDiu  ou  thli  point,  ud  I  fcoow  ll 


0.  Care  slionid  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  maBtc  enitable  to  the 
diildren's  capacity,  bat  to  practice  them  loag  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  bat  ought 
to  be  here  agtun  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
teohnicalitiee  are  done  anay  with,  and  all  sense  of  coDstraint  or  im- 
pedimeot  by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
ilselt  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  siogen,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  firom  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  coDtrapuntisdo  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All' 
that  is  required  u  umple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  chomses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientach  and 
£rk.  If  drcumstancea  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  Ac 

6.  Tbe  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  espeoally  l^eir  rhythmi- 
cal value;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  Dse  of  the .  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  aflbrd.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  g^ven  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

C.    inrrEucnon  in  nHaura,  in  cohhom  icboou  6t  tbkki  dutvti.t 
(Two  honrs  of  ■iuging  in  each  daas,  weelil;.) 

1.  iMBtrCian. — (Foarbsirbonn.)  In eaob halT hour ;  Elementarj Bierdses, 
tenmisnte*;  Songs,  tweaCymmutes, 

3.  Middle  Chat.— (Two  full  honn.)  FtrMt.-  Ind'upennUe  [□(brmstion  u  to 
the  notn,  and  ftv  practicing  Kvip ;  tofcether  with  rqwtition  dT  BODgs  preTMolly 
IrsTDcd.     Thia  during  rrom  four  to  mx  weeks. 

•"Id  order  IhM  lh>  eiKUIIoaof  umposItiDiwmaTb*HlUllaHpo«ibl«liiurTiiptednr 
hlndmd  b;  If  Qonnce  or  hraHiDon,  ud  ilul  no  perpleillT  mij  liu*rf«e  wUb  Itw  anWIo 
enflCfplioni  of  the  ilngtr,  wid  Ihiu  pmcnt  Ihe  BieeoHlul  IndoUv  at  bl*  fttilaf. "—H4gtlL 

1  Km.,  of  m  ihrt*  ytut'  eouns. 
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A^u(,  in  Moh  honT  J  Vocal  BiCT<d«a,  ten  mini 

tirenty  miauln;  Songa,  thirty  minula. 

3.  Upprr  Clatt. — (Two  Aill  honti.)  Fint :  ContJDiiBtioii  of  the  fandsmentak 
of  miu«a  iniBia,  aiul  rq)etition  of  amgi  already  learned.  Thia  during  ttuee  at 
tarn  wm1». 

Tkm,  daring  each  boar;  Vooil  Eiereiaec,  ten  minutea;  other  Elementary  £k> 
ereiaea,  twenty  minntea ;  SoBgi  thir^  miuDtM. 

DetaiU  on  tht  ahett  potnlf. 

a.  Lower  class. 

The  elemenlarj'  conrae  consiBts  of  iimple  exercises,  id  tLe  ein^'ng 
by  rota  of  single  tones  and  simple  oonoected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  fee. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  vocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  thia. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


^m 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  "  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  firet,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  SrsU"  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  ah,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  dura^on  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  U>  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat.  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  foar,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  Id  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


^S 


=F= 
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Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  "  summer 
comes,"  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enuDoiation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  "  sum-mer,"  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  months  shut,  but  su-mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  &c.  LBstly,'the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it;  it  is 
a  "cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit. 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 


played  or  inng  hj  the  teacher.    The  followiof;  may  serve  aa  aa 
eiample: 


Oh  bow  OM  tb*     UMlhu'i     imbif,       And  Ibt  ikj  ill  eload-«d  i/v, 


Fmi  Oh  N«tb  tm  vir>4i  u*  Umlot,    And  Uh  ■u-tbini'i  ■•«  aa  Baoi*. 

First  the  vords  shonld  be  repeated  to  the  class,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  miBproDDQciations  should  be  corrected;  and  the  words 
"o'er,"  "north,"  " fierce,"  Ac,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  tbea 
announces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentive.  He 
plays  the  first  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times ;  the  children 
beating  Ume,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  nt  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  ihonld  be  stopped.  The  fiftli  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  sofUy.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone ;  and  then  the  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  marking  lime  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  ung  the  second 
or  third  G  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  ^me,  or  take  breath  after  "cold," 
or  make  tlie  first  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  <&& ;  all  of 
which  errora  should  be  ooreected  on  the  spot  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  sometimes  all ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  siog 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  Wheo  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  tbe  children's  so- 
prani or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  sing  the  air.  Then  the  remiuning  stanzas  of  tbe  song  may 
be  learned-  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  sin^ng  the  song,  wherever  they 
are.    What  more  could  be  desired  1 
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b.  Uiddle  clian. 

Aa  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  reiy  simple  preparation  for  singiDg  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  pointa  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  ung 
iodependentlj  by  note;  but  they  will  receive  vhatever  assistance  the 
Dotea  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  ba 
truned.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  withoot 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singoa 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importitnce  of  these  aoqniremento  f  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fall,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tonea  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

3.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
siiths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparationa  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class  ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.     But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sizteentli  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  &o. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  Ac. 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  halt 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contiun  four  quarter  niAea,or 
three,  or  two;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  Ac  The  pupils  most  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

Q.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  \  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  -f  two,  for  i  three,  for  t 
Bx,  or  sometimes  two.     It  will  be  a  suffi<^t  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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pTOpriate  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
tlien  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  mariiB  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  word*  ar«  printed  undemeatb,  one  ayllaUe  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  togcdier  by  a  stroka  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marka,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  know  the  nr.mes  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  coimnenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  conatrfuned  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

flalM  Str  iiagi»g  yroelfc*. 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  &r  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  endrely  dear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

2.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged — especially  those  who 
are  in  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
b  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 

i.  Fart  of  them — to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more — only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  music 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

S.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music. 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adl>erence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  not«  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  itlnstrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  N&geli: — 


r'jm^Hi-nT+^ 


Q(dd-Mi    ero-ning       (rani  How    art    tbon    m    bright! 

Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  6nt 
without  the  word*.  Theo  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  "  Dot- 
ted eighth;  8ixt«eQth,  riaing  second;  fourth,  rising  se*»nd;  fourth, 
falling  second,  &c^  &c;"  ending  with  "fourth,  risiag  fourth;  half, 
falling  tliird."*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  raaj  besui^. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
UMstance,  if  their  ear  has  been  snthciently  well  trained.  Tliat  is,  if 
thej  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  atng  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  yeor'a 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  la,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  ata- 
tiooed  with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
vriti)  blows  on  the  baud  or,  the  table.  If  the  aii  is  correctly  sung, 
well;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  connting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  tlie  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music, 

This  practice  is  for  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
liaif  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  wngs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  pur^iou 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
tlie  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
ofien  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weisscnfels]  is  to  prnctice  the  scale,  at  first  in  tno 
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tetrachords  (c,  d,  e,  f;  and  g.  a,  b,  c;)  tbeo  alt<^tber,  usuallj  with 
the  Miiod  a,  b,  8oni«titnei  loudly  aad  BOtne^mw  solUy,  (the  latter  i> 
much  the  raoet  difflcalt,  but  is  very  {mportaiit ;)  and  always  beating 
time  {with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  tlie  pupil  makes  fais  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  bis 
leaving  it,  bis  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  dereloped,  a  fuod  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  iLe 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  bigb«r 
class.  Careful  beating  time  mast  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  loig 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  tkit  tb» 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  uuying  iode- 
pendently  by  not«, 

<!,  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  bere  with  the  singing  conne^  the  papits  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  dei-oted  to  this  purpose.  However  mucb 
prepress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class: — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chronoatjc)  scale  which  is  several  timea 
repented. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

6.  That  these  tones  hnvo  thrir  fixed  names  snd  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
C,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  un  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keya  can  not 
be  b^nn  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction ;  it  must  be  lefl 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
cuur«e  taken  up  again  where  it  waa  left  off  in  the  middle  cIms. 


I  may  properly  gin  an  insUnce  of  the  instructioD  in  BiDgiag  of 
the  upper  dan ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hjtna. 


jvJJirJ&^T^^ 


Willi   wHIi   armidH  of  Isinn,     Aal  e 


P^^:  I  (fdr^^ 


Ihbd,         And    M 

The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — I.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
3.  Bead  the  nolee,  n  follows,  a;  a;  rising  fourth,  d;  rising  third, 
f  sharp ;  falling  second,  e ;  fulling  second,  d ;  rising  seoond,  e  ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  &G.  i.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
terrals.  Which 'are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  I  How  does  a  sinLh  sound  ?  ice.  S.  The  appra  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  flied  on  the  notes !  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin;  if 
there  are  aoy  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passi^  to  them.  *, 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
ipoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognise  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  ii)crea«ng  vocaliiing  powus 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exerused. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the'  upper  daas 
into  Hctive  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  Grod  please,  [Hoin.  Bat  I 
leave  eveiy  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himsel£ 

„.,,„,^.v,Oglc 


POIITECHKIC  SCHOOL 


Tbb  Polylechnie  School  of  France  was  eciablished  byadecree  of  ths 
NatioiiBl  Conveniion,  dated  March'll,  1794,  through  the  iDfluenceoT 
Uonge,  Camot,  Foarci*^,  and  others  under  the  name  of  the  Centid 
School  of  Public  Work*— which  nune  waa  changed  lo  its  preMnt  des^ 
naiioa  in  1795.  To  prepare  a  suitable  choir  of  teachers,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  right  character  were  trained  under  auch  profesBon 
OS  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Haasenrmtz,  aad  Berthotlet 

The  original  object  of  the  school,  a  diffusion  of  mathematical,  phyii- 
cal,  and  chemical  science,  and  the  graphic  arts,  ha«  been  constantly 
maintained  under  the  Huecessive  changes  in  the  government  of  France ; 
and  although  the  pupils  eu^  not  obliged  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ern ment  service  ;  in  point  oriact,  most  of  the  graduates  become  engineen^ 
military,  naval  or  civil,  or  are  promoted  lo  ihe  direction  of  public  ynaki. 
Since  1800,  the  school  has  furnished,  on  on  average,  one  hundred 
thoroughly  educated  graduate*  for  the  public  service,  annually. 

The  general  charge  of  the  institution  belong*  to  the  war  department, 
and  the  immediate  control  is  vested  in  a  military  commandant,  assisted 
by  a  vice-commandant,  both  of  whom  must  have  been  pupils  of  the 
school  with  an  able  choir  of  subordinate  officers,  profenors,  and  tutors. 
The  following  account  of  the  school  ia  abridged  from  President  Bached 

Tho  (Cbool  »  open  to  aU  esndiclsta  over  diteeo  vcsn  of  sge,  from  ssy  pwt  cf 
Franoe,  who  gire  istisbclory  eTidenae  of  talenli  snd  scquireineDts. 

E^h  sppIicsDt  refptten  his  name  at  tbe  prefecture  ot  the  department  Id  vhicli 
be  reddea,  snd  ii  eismmed  for  sdmissiDD  in  the  district  to  which  he  belonip,  or 
where  he  is  under  innmction.  With  this  r^patry  ia  depMiCed  the  eertifioste  of 
the  dole  sod  oiraumBlanoea  of  birth,  s  oarlilicste  of  TiociaalHin  or  ot  baring  had 
the  small-pox,  and  of  general  heaUh,  snd  sn  obligalion  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  lo  pay  Ihe  aum  of  one  thooaand  banoa  <sbout  two  faundnd  didtmi]  yeariy 
lo  Ihe  aobool,  !□  oMe  ofadniiaBion. 

Hie  subjeote  upon  which  s  oaodidste  Is  eismmcd  sra — 1.  Arithmetic,  in  sll  Hs 
brsDobn.  S.  Slementar;  geometry.  3.  Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigoaopietiy.  5. 
Statics  treated  lynllietioallr.  fl.  Blemenca  of  aoslytical  geomelr;.  T.  The  ate  of 
the  logarilhmio  laUeiL  8.  Latin,  as  far  aa  It  ia  taught  in  the  rhetoric  clan  of  the 
oolteg^,  and  PYeiMsh  eompoahion.  9.  Drawing,  with  the  cn;oa  and  with  instia- 
menti.  If  the  oaodidate  poaeBn,  io  addition,  s  knowled^  ot  phjaica,  chemislry, 
German,  and  of  lodia-tDk  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  account. 

Thfre  are  txi  exsmlners  qtpointad  anniulty  by  the  mlnialer  of  wsr,  on  the 
nnnlnBtion  of  the  couacll  of  instrnotioa  (^  tbe  Khool.  Theae  divide  between  them 
the  difterent  distrioH  in  which  the  examinstians  sre  to  be  held,  and  repair,  st  a 
stated  time,  between  the  first  of  Angmt  and  tenlh  of  October,  to  tha  plaoe  sp- 
pinnted.  The  perftmnsnce  of  the  candidates  Is  regiitered  aooording  to  *  ocale  of 
marks,  aa  nMrly  anifbrm  as  the  judgment  of  diC&rcnt  individuals  allows;  theae 
registers  bdng  oompored,  the  candidate*  ate  sdmltted  la  tha  aria  ot  merit,  thw 


(02  POLYTECHNIC  KaOOL  OF  nuNCE. 

Jitti  mined,  ■■  te  M  the  namber  of  Txaoac*  penniM.  Tht  nioccafal  — ~<»J-t.— 
■re  infonned  of  the  retnk  rf  lliar  eiamiDUioD,  and  join  Ilie  Khool  Mrjy  in  No- 
vember.  He]'  are  Teoaired  by  a  bnard  (JUI7)  of  euminen,  vho  ml^ect  them  to 
a  leooud  euinination,  intended  to  verify  tlie  firM,  and  to  the  ioapeoUoo  of  a  «Br< 
geon.  Thi*  board  eonset*  of  the  two  oommandaata,  the  director  rf  Hudiee, 
two  prrmanuit  eiaminm  atlacfaed  to  the  achoid,  and  Ibe  foor  e — ' — 


the  minialer  of  commeroe,  and  Ghit  of  tb«  ralcuEter  of  marine.  Tberc  bumiKs 
may  be  halved.  No  pnpll  wbo  is  lower  than  two-thirdi  Sroai  the  bead  of  the  Mat, 
tn  ihe  order  oT  merit  at  adminion,  is  eljj^ble  to  a  burasry  or  balf  bnrauy, 

Beaidn  the  eludenli  thna  i«gtilari;  enterinf;  the  whod,  a  oertain  number  of 
joatba  are  penniOed  to  attend  tin  leoturM,  (widilenn  libria.)  The  majotitf  c( 
tbeee  are  fbreignen. 

Tbe  hishnt  eieootive  anthm'ily  in  matteri  of  tnetractioo,  ia  tbe  director  of 
■todiea.  1\m  office  WM  created  in  1604,  prerfiMa  to  which  time  the  ooonoil  of 
inttrncliin  had  disihai^  ita  dntica.  Hie  direotm'  of  ilndio  ovefaeera  the  detnb 
ef  inMniolion,  beins  immediately  reeponaible  to  the  commandant  of  the  eobooL 
He  u  appointed  by  Uie  king,  on  die  jtHDt  nominalion  of  the  oonncil  of  inetniotKili 
of  tiie  loboo]  and  of  the  ae^emy  of  Kienoe*,  and  ia  a  member  of  all  boarda  oon- 
remd  in  relation  to  ita  aiGuia.  A  oounoil,  termed  the  ooQDoil  of  itutmcdmt 
(maaril  i'  itutruetian,)  and  compoaed  of  the  tno  commanduta,  tbe  direetar  of 
■tvdiec,  the  profeeaon  of  the  ichool,  one  maiter,  appoiotPd  anniutly  by  the  temdi- 
en  ftom  among  dieir  namber,  and  the  librarian,  who  acta  aaaeeretary,  meetaoDCfl 
•  month  fbr  the  diaoiuaiofi  of  bnaincM  rdaling  lo  inatranion.  When  ehanipa  are 
required  in  tbe  oounea  or  in  the  eiaminatiom,  they  are  diactuaed  in  this  oooiKril 
and  Teferriod  to  a  aeoond,  which  may  be  oooaidered  aa  the  chief  legislative  body,  in 
reMrd  to  the  ntgetta  oompoaing  the  instmctiou. 

Thn  oauDid,  lenned  theoaaaoOtiimfiTiiftmeat,(enttSitftrftcti«BntiiitM,) 
ooniiitB  of  the  two  oommandanta,  tba  direetor  of  atudin,  the  five  ^Amioera  in  tbe 
aohool,  one  examiner  hr  tinimioa,  three  membera  of  tbe  academy  of  nienoa,  Ibrea 
proTeaeon  in  the  aohool,  and  a  member  from  each  of  the  bisncbee  <rf  the  pnblio 
aarvioa  into  wbich  the  gradnataa  enter. 

The  olfioeri  directly  oonoenied  in  inalnGtlon  are,  the  profeaaora  and  tbe  r*> 
pealen  {ripiiitturt.)  The  profeaaor*  aiid  muten  ore  l^ipt^nled  t^  the  nuniater 
of  war  on  (ho  joint  nnnination  of  the  connoil  of  inatrnolion  and  of  the  partjonlar 
awdemy  of  the  ioetitiite  in  which  tbe  nibjeat  of  inetmotiiHi  ia  clasaed.  He  pro- 
feaaora oommnDioale  loatmotion  by  leeture  and  by  general  interTogatioo*  of  tfaa 
paplli.  llie  rqieater*  oixiduct  the  special  interroftstioDi,  and  give  aid  to  the  pnpik 
while  mgaged  in  study.  The  title  of  "  repeater"  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
onginal  duty  of  Iheae  leaobers  baviog  been  to  go  over  the  lenooa  of  the  profeaaora. 
Hie  repealers  do  the  more  laboriooa  work  of  instraotion,  and  since  their  sebstitn- 
tion  fbr  tbe  pupl  teaohera,  who  were  employed  in  tbe  early  period  of  Ibe  ejiitenea 
of  the  Khocd,  have  been  conddered  moat  impMiant  ofGoera.  Some  of  the  moat 
distingniahed  profeaaora  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  repealera. 

There  ore  two  divialons  of  the  pupils  for  inilrnctiim,  corresponding  to  the  two 
ycara'  duration  of  the  ooutaea.  No  pupil  i*  allowed  to  lepiain  in  one  of  theae  di- 
Tiskma  more  than  two  years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  pmceed  from 
the  Grot  division  to  tbe  seoand,  or  to  graduate,  on  eumination  mnat  be  passed 
npon  the  stDdiea  of  the  year  then  joat  elafised.  Until  1798,  these  eiaoiiDatioii* 
were  oonduoted  by  the  professors,  bnt  now  there  are  eiaminera,  who  are  not  oon- 
nected  with  the  school,  Tvo  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister of  war  on  the  joint  noDiinition  of  theoonnoil  of  instruction  and  of  the  academy 
of  amenoea,  and  three  are  appointed  aonnally  on  tbe  reoammeDdation  of  the  oonacil. 
Tbe  courses  of  the  Enrt  yrar  are — analysis,  geometry,  mechanics,  dncriptivfl 
geometry,  application  ofannlyBa  to  geometry,  physios,  chemistry,  French  oompod- 
tion,  lopographioal  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figure*,  landscape  drawing, 
and  India-ink  drawing.  Tlioeeof  the  aeoond  year  are — •  oontiniialion  oftheanaly- 
da,  geometry,  mechanic*,  phyuos,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  bcaidea 
mtcbines,  geodeay  and  aooial  arithnwiie,  arohiteotare,  Md  the  German  taoguaga. 


POLTTECHNIC  SCnoOL  OF  PRAKCB. 


■uifkut,  and  MM<ubuunaf  B 


FSrtl  Yfor,  8lulci.—Compi»lll<iDU>(l  equilibrium  of  Ibnt*.  Tbeorj  of  pinilcl  TarcH, 
Of  Ihe  ceiuer  of  gmit)'.  Anr«lioD  of  i  polol  by  ■  liomojitiiDui  ipherf,  DyUBinics— Grn- 
trml  fornulioa  sfniiiliaD,    The  ptixJulum.    PrajKIilca.    PrubUma  in  phjalcil  utrnaoiuy. 

AHWf  Ytar.  Hlutc*  coHlDuid,  Faien  ipiiliHl  la  in  imurlaUE  (yilFiii.  Fnnciplo  ef 
Tlnuil  TilDcitlK.  AppJicUiaii  toiimulE  DiEeuuilw.  DjDunici.  IrAlciabtrt'm  principli. 
Colliiion.    Homeut Dlidcnii, Ac.    B/droniUica.    UydmdjiuinkB. 

Grcrr  UeiDn  of  aiMlyiii  ar  mroluintet  ii  prtCfdH  or  Iblimxd  b;  Inltmiukiw  by  Iba  pro- 
ftnuv.  Prnbkm*  itb  itTeaoutfor  ■oIueJod,  TlunpHim  lulfrrofftte  Uih  pflpi^  tiiet* 
lima  per  week.  After  tbe  camplclHin  orthecoune,  fBocraJ  LDIerrofUiaD*  lAJta  place,  upon 
Ui«  wJiolecubjcct,  by  theprofeMorsuidrcpofttfn. 


Jhipliaaljiitqf  UtKriplititai:amMT]f.  Frobletu  wllh  iiliwle  pliniof  pnlFcIion,  utda 
Kifc  of  dtelitHy.  Lintii  penpHdie  iihrce  probltnu.;  Sbtulowi  (Uirtc  piubltnu.)  Slow 
cuillni  (HHD  problenuj    Carpenlri'  (luur  problrnu.) 

Jiulia-ini  Jmting.    EteDcou  in  Jour  uunplt*. 

Ati^imt^i.  GioHinT. 

Thirlfht  Itumd  pline.    Curved  EurbcH. 

Tbe  prulcfliDr  nuy  precede  ar  follow  tikelccmreby  LnferTOcalknit-  Dorlnf  Ibe  count  the 
ckii  laciemtiitd  by  the  rep^ur^eiid  mt  tbeclofteof  Ihenudlu  of  Aoelytical  G«jise7ry 

Uighquidi.  Moreilhy«ir,bi»ilei,by«™m.  U«fiil  eflecl  nfmachiBM"""*  or  r»i». 
Attrvnomyend  Qtodety.  Formula  E>rephn-ICHl  (ri^nDiiiFiry.  HeuureEneDlofppiceend 
tlma.  Grille  ceLeellslbadifm  OMEia  r»mt.  Glemenl'Ofplij'eicalMeofnpny  eod  hyilroara- 
pb^.    Gtoden.    [DSrumFDU.    pijuree  ofihe  eulh.    FrajeciioDafiupiuiacliule. 

lalErronlloni  by  Ihe  pmleator  Dccotnpany  Ihe  lesHint.  Thoie  by  Ihe  rcpnter  maM  be  al 
tetuni  Ireqoeal  ulbDie  by  ihe  pTi>r«>ar.  Ai  Uiecloeeiir  (lie  prioupul  connM  Uiera  ■■  ■ 
(tuciil  ItTiBV,  Is  Ihe  way  uriiuuT(4(Uloo.  by  Ibe  profaeoi  ud  repeUer. 

rVrtfTear.  1.  Geoenl  propntie*  ■>(  bottlfK  FiUl0«bodie»  PrbwIpleoreqalllbriDinDi 
Onlds.  Sprciao  rraviUee.  'i.  Reu.  HuUulon.  coDduclino,  Ac.  Vipon.  Utent  hnii. 
a.  flenenlcunniluliDii  Dflhealmocphere.  Ityfroinelry.  4.  UoleculiruinetiDn.  Cipilliiry 
aclioa  G.  Bleetriclly.  I^w*  of  elLnclion,  repuleiau,  dliUlbuliou,  Ac,  Atmuepherie  el«- 
trieUy.    Moileeaf deTilapiaiielecIiicily. 

Stxtmd  Year.  &  Unfurliun.  FbruamcDt  end  lewe  of  DiKfToetlnn.  JOBTrumenri.  Re- 
dpracal  eerian  af  piiMfuete  and  eleciricalcurreiiiB.    ElecEro.dynemLce.    Hutuel  ecEiOTiB  of 


'|1ie£(S(?u"'._ _ 

(hrougb  the  utady-roooii,  eod  ^f  e  maj  ejrpleiMfiDfie  which  miy  be  required  by  tlie  pnpit 


FirttYtar.  Bentrel  principle*.  DWItlon  af  Ihe  eauree.  EiunlaatiDO  nf  the  princlril 
draple  HbtuHF*.  Hliiureeud  biury  eoinpDunde.  Law*  of  deilnita  propaniaiu,  ix. 
HydrMside,  Oociila  ud  nlido.   Sues.  Keulnl  bilwrycoBipoiiiida.  Silu.  PrinclpiU  mtula. 

Seeaml  Yar.  Rccipraadeclioa  ofacldiud  oiidea.  Aclionofwuer  upon  ei^e.  U»e 
of  Denhollrt  dlecnwed.  Of  neni  propenlei  of  the  eirtioiiiiei,  and  ipiclirMudr  arnrnf  of 
the  nkore  tmpartaiK.  Bormtea  and  iiiltealea.  Olaaa  and  pollery.  NltratriL  Gunpdnrder. 
Pbnphaiea, ^.  Snlpbaiea.  CUcratea.  Cbrociaieaand  oiberetuaeaof  bIii,  wiibdetaila 
*a  Id  Ihe  mora  Impartani.  Eitraulon  af  Uie  melalaliran  Ihelrarta,  metbode  of  reHniiif.  ia. 
Omnia  chemUlry.    Vemlible  nibKaoeet,    Animal  inMiiicn. 

Thlaeouree  luaeeonpcaiedby  muiipulailone  Inibe  laboiaiory  of  iha  Inalttullon.  In  whicb 
tiumnal  uaefulpreparallonaofllHCOQraeare  maileby  the  puplla  IbameelTee.  Tlicy  araalaa 
laufhl  Uic  priucipln  of  aualyila,  both  mineral  aod  arffanlc,  practically. 


iDW-aa  collafel.  hnapHal^  flefx^  barracka,  *c.^ 


ciplcairflbecanpaallioiuof  narUofedlBcea     IliualrarloiuDf  IbcdilTerent  Tarielletarparla. 
aaportlcat.  pnrebn,  Teetibolea.  hall*,  ftc.    Compoaltlon  of  anedillee.    Varielie*  ofbulht. 

>■>— ~jiacolli«n,hnipl*-< ' ■- >"  *- 

m  pnpilacopj  froii 


h  ofwhtehthere  Tiaeo    ...  -      .    , 

la  caupatlon*,  aad  of  Uu  markaior  Uielt  frijiUe  u 


POLmCBMIO  •^RKX.  DT  FKANUB. 
Tkm  Eadli-lah  Asvbv  an  Mud!  an  uchltMiunl 


Btpollrka  lk««tNl«^'mriiXl  ceapoiltlaM  bx  llw  atalli. 


Jd  UH»fnph!cmldriwinf. 
t>(|tpdar,  upluutoi?  of  Um  Ibtory. 


irudctMlflndunl 


tiTlfHOHth 


•ifiia.    LrLiFHiif.   The  txtrclHMoftliaHCODd  diTlrian  Arc  prBccdrq  ! 
faaler  eritodor,  upluutoi?  of  Um  Ibtory. 

DUWIHB  OF  TBC  RirUH  FWITBE  UB  LlIMCin  DKtWncs. 

Id  thtflntbruichllHpapMtmdiTJded  Into  two  duHa,  on*  of  wbichcr^lri  vngrKTlnn 
and  th«  iiLhrr  drawfl  from  iDodfli^    OncatennfitwvchooLilLepQpltau'colvwflvdKcwdiBC 

Into  txTotdkio^ofMnBBrJjeqiul  itrrnph  m  posatblc^  and  u«i|[iin]t  fich  on«,  101  masier, 
Willi  wbon  Ui(}  rmitn  dorlnf  itwir  courH.  Oa«  oT  th«  (lnwln(->nw*en  !•  wpmMSj 
ctuuTtd  with  itKCoUH  oT  dnwinf  fltiia  win  mJ  frenBUon.  At  the  lK|lDiikn(of  tlu 
HcoDd  Tear,  the  til|h«IIhlrd  of  the  puplliof  tuchKction  of  the  rormer  flmdiTlikin  (o  [a 
thdnchtroT  dnwIoR  la  water  CQlon,  and  rtmaln  lor  two  mootha.  T^e;  reium  to  ibrlr 
■ecMoaa,aDdanrfplBctd  hf  tba  tifzldWiaioni  each  pupU oeeup^lBf  a  Ihfrd  of  Uwaccood 
T«rlD  ihia  kind  or  dnw1n|[.  The  DmitaDf  ilM  drawina  art  jodfrdiiErr  two  uoniha. 
Aflerihe  lint  of  Majr  the  ordlnarj'  drawlnf  Inmoa  innfUud  bj  thoR  in  water  colm 
MofT.  glTeii  lawardi  the  cIdh  of  thsarcond  ^FKr.dorlat  baunaot  detoiiri  la  Ibc  replhr 
braochtL  and  which  It  )■  opL^ooal  wiUi  ttia  pupUa  Lo  attood  or  not.  FaDciaf ,  mofic,  and 
daocjog  Lraaou,  arc  alio  flTcu. 


..  n  detemiiiiiBg  Ae  roaiit  of  tbe  frngBu. 
Tha  euunlocn  jdmA  accorduifc  to  the  nme  uale. .  Tha  pupili  ara  eluafied  a&av 
the  euiniiiUiada  in  the  Nreral  depwrtuwuta,  and  in  taking  tbe  ktenge  fx  di* 
BCaiidtDg  ID  geuCTll  merit,  s  diSerent  weight  ia  allowed  to  (he  diSercDt  eotmm. 
Irlalbetiialica  aonnU  moat,  and  then  tbe  graphio  exeroian,  deooriptiTe  gemneuj 
end  geodeey  nnited,  and  ciaidBCt  fioont  tho  auoe—lben  pbpue  and  ohemiattj. 

The  uamiDatHiiia  at  the  end  of  the  two  ;eara  of  atndj  an  dt?ided  into  four  ; 
the  fint,  on  tlw  oonraea  of  the  Rnt  year,  inoluding  analjn,  part  of  aualytieal 
getHTietry,  and  meebanics ;  tbe  eeooud,  oa  cheniiatrf  ;  tbe  third,  en  phjaica  ;  tha 
tiiorth,  uQ  deacriptiTe  geconetryaad  iU  appUcatioiia,  and  part  of  aiiBljitieal  geotmby. 
Tile  eiaminatioD  at  Uie  cloae  of  the  aecoDd  year  ia  divided  m  taOoKa ; — Fint, 
Bualyaia,  analydcal  gec«netry,  meohaoioa,  tdeota  of  madiiiKe  and  aooial  arilfamelMb 
Second,  chemialry.  llurd,  phynca,  Fonrth,  geodeay,  deacriptioD  of  maehJM*, 
•nd  architeotnre.  'Hie  eiaiBUalioa on analyHa and  it>app)itsiiona,*ndtDccb«nioik 
are  condncled  by  the  two  permaDBBt  cxainiDera.  The  pupil*  are  examined  dnglj 
and  without  the  praenoa  <a  ibdr  eomrades,  and  eaoh  euminer  oocnpiea  a  aeparale 
room.  When  the  brMobea  admit  of  it,  the  examinUiiina  are  vin  vooe,  tbe  ai»- 
dcnt  uung  the  blaohboard  what  reqmred. 

After  the  eiaminatioDi  are  oompleled,  the  reanlta  are  reported  to  a  board,  irho, 
with  all  tbe  materiala  before  tbem  fhwi  the  examinera  and  EKon  the  adnid,  dajido 
whether  the  pnpila  may  pea*  to  the  big^r  dividoD,  or  are  admiaaible  into  the  pnb. 
lie  jwrvice,  acoordiog  la  tbe  diTiaion  to  whlob  ihey  belong.  Tb)i  board  ("  jary") 
connla  of  tbe  two  commaodanla,  the  direetoc  of  etudiea,  the  two  peRDawBt  ana 
three  lempoivy  exuninera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  aliened  to  atndy,  like  the  nrailBr  poanla  in  rettard 
to  inatFHition,  ia  a  matter  of  very  Dunnle  regidation.  Tbe  papita  iMdy  in  Wge 
room,  oonTeniently  fitted  op  lor  tbe  purpoae,  and  where  tbey  recdve  by  1st,  M 
enlnmee,  piacca  which  Ihey  retain,  in  general,  dining  tbe  oomae.  Tha  ihMnfff 
tigne  or  r«Btatiaai  lake  place  in  nxoni  adspled  to  that  pnrpoee,  euparat*  from  ^ 
lu^r  leclnre  halla.  TheH  recitaliaD-iooma  are  ako  open  to  the  pi^Mla  in  winter, 
daring  reoreatioD  hoora,  and  after  aDpper  ;  and  inanmmef.wheliewr  the  wealhar 
ia  bad,  eo  aa  to  prevent  them  bom  apending  the  time  io  tbe  open  ur,  bed^  «t 
certain  ataud  pcrioda  before  the  ejaminationa.    Tha  re|i«at«n  are  piaaeDl4aiJBg 


.,og\c 


tbs  pctio^  detotad  In  tbeitndtMof  their  wvemI  daurtmenti,  ud,  nocfit  bdu 
cue«  of  tfae  grspbio  eierciKi  when  it  is  Dot  alloired,  are  eipeotcd  to  give  aMlit- 
anoe  to  the  pupili  who  a*k  for  It. 

'  w  of  the  day  in  the  imtimiwi  ia  smnDed  with  ■  Ti«w  to  hiieg  tfa«  Im- 


tnns,  reoiutions,  and  studiea  c/  psrticDlar  bnincbm  together.  Bcaidei  tbit,  tbera 
are  nitdy-houre  called  free,  in  wkidi  Iheatodeal  may  emptojhimaelf  aa  hepleaaea, 
olherwioe  diaa  in  drawin((  oT  nay  kind  (mphio  enrotaw.) 

The  discipline  of  the  actifxil  ie  thoro^hly  mlEtary,  aod  tba  meana  irf  carrying  It 
ont  in  all  i(a  ■trioUiaa  are  provided.  'Hio  regulaliona  are  very  miaule,  and  lii,  ia 
detail,  the  pnninhment  oonaidered  eqniTOlent  to  each  oflease,  aa  well  fur  ihoan 
sgaioBt  moral!  as  tranigresiioiii  of  the  regnlationi  themaelTee.  The  pnnishmenUi 
are — ].  Private  admoDitiun  by  the  comiuandwit  or  vio«-(»minaiidiuit.  2.  Publio 
leprimand  before  the  Dorpa  u(  pDpila.  3.  Ctatfinement  to  the  walls  of  the  uiititii- 
lion,  or  Btoppage  ot  leave.  4.  Confinemetit  to  the  hoDse.  5.  Imprisonment 
vithin  the  walls.  6.  Military  impriaomoeDl.  T.  DismiHion.  The  iiual  pua- 
iahment  for  triirial  oftenaea  ia  the  stoppage  ("sortie,")  one  of  which  is  eqnlTalent  to 
a  deprivalioD  of  the  general  leave  of  abaenoe  tm  half  a  day.  This  may  be  awarded 
by  an  officer  sa  low  as  ao  adjutanL  It  fiiilowa  oertaio  qieoifiad  oSiiuaa,  ai  ovfer- 
alaying  a  leave,  when  the  number  of  stoppages  is  in  proportioa  to  the  tiireof  over- 
Btuying  the  leave,  and  is  even  anifpied  for  a  failare  in  recitation.  ImpriatHinient 
within  tbe  wails  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  comoiandBnt,  nne-oooiintLndinaat,  or 
director  of  studies,  and  eicludoi  the  student  from  the  redtation-room.  Conline- 
ment  in  the  military  prison  requires  the  <»der  of  the  oonunandant,  vho  reporB  the 
oaae  at  once  to  the  ministtx  of  war.  Dianiisn(»i  can  not  tska  pUce  irilhout  tba 
BBDCiioa  of  the  miniater.  Caaea  of  dlaoipUae,  anppose  to  InTolve  dismisaioD  or  th« 
loss  of  *  bnrsary,  are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  ooundt  of  dlsaplioe,  and  com- 
posed of  the  two  oORnDSDdants,  tbe  director  of  stodiea,  two^ofessora,  two  captain 
Inapecton,  tbe  captain  inatnietor,  aad  one  adminiatrBtor. 

For  military  uarolata,  and  tbe  general  ranhcraooe  of  discipline,  the  pofdh  fiirm 
■  battalion,  divided  into  Ion  eonpauea,  eaek  diviaioii  of  (be  sc^iool  formii^  two 
aonpanles.  From  eaoh  company  uglit  petty  Moan,  calked  su'geaniB,  are  taken 
according  to  tbe  order  nt  tbe  mait-roU  of  uie  diTWon,  makiog  thirty-two  in  tba 
wbole  bellaSoii.  Tbeaa  Jtrgaanta  are  disliDgtuAod  by  appropriate  military  badges. 
llieaergeantaha<r««)Mrg«oftbeotber  pupils  in  the  Btudr-Tocina,  balls,  reMtatian- 
tooDia,  refeMoiy,  taboratories,  and  lecturo-rooois,  and  two  of  them  in  turn  are 
joined  arilb  a  higber  offloer,  an  adjntant,  in  tbe  inapeotioo  of  tba  Ibod.  They  )«Te 
charge  in  general  of  the  detaib  of  polMe.  Ilia  second  aergeaots  are  intrusted 
with  theoolleciionof  money  doe  bf  their  nanrades  lor  lelleta  and  Mberanthorited 
eipenses.    Theae  ofGeers  are  afifKuited  OBoa  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  fiscal  lAnra  of  the  sobocl  ia  awmnitled  to  a  board  ooD- 
aisling  of  the  oommandant  and  Tice-coounaiidant,  the  director  otatoiUea,  two  pn>- 
feaaora,  designated  by  the  emuwil  of  InatmotiaD,  two  iDapeolon  of  stndies  in  trnii, 
aaoordrngtorank,  Ibaadmliiisttalor  orstaward  aa  repcWor  (tapportew,)  tbe  trtaa- 
aro-  aa  aeoretary.  Hie  hat  two  named  agenta  ara  ooDSnltiiig  meinbera  only. 
This  board  meeta  twice  nary  monih.  It  preparea  tbe  eatinalea  Ibr  the  eipcnaea 
(<  tbe  sdHBl,  which  are  B(dMnitled  tolbenunisterof  war.  llielanB  of  theae  and, 
indeed,  of  all  Ihe  aocconts,  is  laid  down  minntdy  in  regolaticaiB. 

The  p^pment  made  by  parents  Sx  the  maintenance  of  the  pnpila  decs  nM  go 
btolhe  treestiry  of  the  instilntlon,  bat  into  tbe  general  ceotrat  tiiwaiiycf  tbacoan- 
trf.  The  wahodi  fnmishca  tbe  pnpil,  Ibr  a  stipulated  sntn,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
ololhing,  and  petty  eiprasea.  For  repairs  of  dotbing  and  petty  expeows,  a  qpedal 
•am  ia  aat  aaida,  of  which  Ihe  atodent  reoeivea  an  aoooanC  Psrti  of  the  lopply  of 
clothing,  fto.,  at  entranoe,  may  be  furnished  by  the  pareola,  bat  the  nsI  is  sap* 
^ed  by  the  •ehool  at  the  parents'  eipense. 

Hie  steward  (adminiatTalear)  a  tba  exeentire  officer  of  tba  domestic  eacaoMj  of 
(be  aohtHd — prepares  all  oiattera  of  baainaaa  for  the  eon^daation  of  tbe  couDCil  of 
adn^islratioa,  and  tbe  eaUnwtr*  of  evoy  kind,  Mgnbr  and  ocatiagent ;  prsscna 
..._  ^i Ld  ealinnica  of  tbe  andutsetrf  tba  school  ftir  rcpaita  or  new  btdMings, 


Ae  articles  oonbactsd  fbr;  baa  cbargo  vt  tbe  tssoe  of  aU  arttdea,  of  tbe  stcvs- 
boiaea,  and  of  tba  aurvinlat  aoperinlenda  tbe  infinnary  ;  bs  lunanates  the  ssb- 
wdlnau  petsons  etnployed  in  ms  departMMM,  and  ia  responsibte  directly  to  tba 
ffjonoil.in  rirloeof  the  aotboiity  of  which  he  Is  aoppcsed  to  act. 


SOS  FOLKTECBKIC  HCBOOL  OT  fUNCE. 

He  board  of  examiiiMian  decide  bnuOf  upon  the  oIbIdm  of  ihe  pnpilt  </  tha 
■eocmd  year  to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolb  In  the  order  of  mirrit.  Ilia 
pnpili  then,  in  tuin,  chooH  the  deparlmenl  of  Ihe  iniblio  aenice  which  they  wiih 
to  enter,  and  in  oaae  there  ia  no  vacaocy  in  thi*  departmeiit,  are  itiU  entitled  ta 
priorilj  oTohaioe  in  other  brancbea  over  tboie  bcltn*  them. 

Od  enleriiii  Ihcw  aereral  aertica,  the  grsdnatea  paai  to  Ihe  (chool*  of  ap[Jic>- 
tion,  or  qMoiaE  aeboob,  inleiMled  lo  gn>e  iho  techaical  preparatioa  neocaaafy ;  • 
Dotioe  of  thoae  which  prniara  for  oiril  puranjla  ia  here  fpven. 

There  are  apcoiat  aofaoob  of  praetioe  inr  the  land  nrtillny  and  engincen,  and  Ibr 
the  alaffor  lopop^hioal  Migilieeta.  Tb«  officer*  irbo  hare  ehvge  at  the  maaa- 
bcture  of  powder  are  lent  lo  Ihe  di&eient  govemmetil  fataUiibnients  for  practioa. 
Tho  graduatea  intended  for  the  naral  artiller;  g;o  lo  the  tchoni  of  prarUce  for  Ifaa 
land  artillery  at  Meti ;  thoae  for  ihe  naral  engineera,  to  a  epeind  acbod  al  L'OrienL 
The  hydrographica]  engineera  enter  at  once  apon  the  actual  dlaobarge  of  their 
dntiea  m  aDbardlnaca  tituationa.  The  ooDraea  In  thcK  acboola,  oc  tho  apprenlicn- 
ahip  to  the  dntiea  of  the  aervioe,  vary  from  two  to  three  yean,  according  lo  the 
branch.  The  oItII  aervicca  hare  the  achoola  of  praotioe  fur  Ihe  «arpa  of  roada  and 
bridsea,  and  of  minea,  and  fu'  tbe  nianafaclnre  of  tobaooo. 

lleooqMof  ciTil  eneineera,  entitled  eorpa  of  roada  and  hridgca  (corpa  de  pMitt 
«  cbwuaiea,)  fa»Te  in  charge  all  the  werha  of  thia  elaia,  for  the  '       ~     "' ~   ~~  ' 


llwr  inatruotion  out  of  the  achool.  At  praent,  the  regular  pD)riU  are  admitted 
from  tbe  polytechnic  Bchool,  and  gothnxiBh  a  oouraeof  Uirecyeara.  Thebranehei 
Inaelit  oonant  uf  applied  mechanica,  civil  architecture,  oonslructtong,  mineralogy, 

Ckigy,  adminialrative  jnriaprudence,  drawing,  and  the  Engtiib,  German,  and 
iati  laufifaage*.  ThereBrePianiinalionHStthccloae  of  rsch  year,  llie  lectures 
occupy  the  period  from  the  20th  of  November  to  Ibe  Jitof  May.  Durinftlhe  inter- 
vening lime,  from  May  lo  Norember,  tbe  atudenla  of  the  second  and  third  yearaare 
aeni  into  the  field  for  pratlice,  under  the  deparlmrntal  enftineera.  ITie  pnpih  re- 
eeive  pay,  aaaapirantifrom  the  ^vemmcnt  while  at  tbcEohool,  and  may  nseto  tha 
rank  of  engineer  of  tbe  aecond  cbua  m  three  years  from  Ibe  period  oTleaFiog  it. 

Tbe  oorpa  of  nunea  ia  charged  with  the  eiecntion  of  all  laws  relating  to  minea, 
mlnera,  quarriea,  nnd  furnaces,  and  with  tbe  proniolion,  by  advice  or  perronal  ex- 
ertion, of  the  branchea  of  tbe  arte  cnnnecled  with  mining.     They  auperiqtend  the 


VMking  of  niinea,  and  ore  responsible  for  the  Mfoty  of  the  workmen,  the  due  pi«- 
•crvation  of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work.    Th^  also  have  the  ■; 
anperinlendence  of  the  eieeution  of  Ihe  laws  relating  to  tbe  lalbty  of  tbe  si 


They  have  two  achoiJa  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  Echool  of 
minea,  the  olher  at  St.  Elienne,  esllcd  the  school  of  minen.  The  duties  of  in- 
BtrDCIIoit  in  both  tfaeae  schoola  are  conlided  to  members  of  tlie  corps.  Hat  at 
I^ria  is  oonaidered  to  rank  among  [he  Gist  c^tbe  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pnpils  of  the  scbod  of  minea  are  divided  inio  two  classes,  Becordinv 
to  Ihe  pay  reodTed  ftvm  the  government.  The  pnpili  from  the  polyterhnio  scbod 
enter  the  aecond  of  Iheae  rininm  They  remain  at  tbe  scbod  not  less  than  two  nor 
mtrethan  fouryeora.  During  the  winter  there  are  conraea  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  working,  refining,  and  aaraying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and 
the  English  and  German  language* ;  and  at  Ihe  close,  the  pufnli  are  examined. 

The  studenta  of  the  tint  year  are  employed  daring  the  tummer  in  chemical 
■nanipuhcion  In  tbe  laboratories  of  the  school,  which  are  admirably  provided  ftr 
tlda  pnrpese,  b  roakiag  geologic^  excursions  in  Ihe  neighbiH'bood  a(  Farit,  and  la 
the  DM  of  Borveying  inatrameuta.  During  the  HmiUi  periods  of  the  (bllonnng 
jreora,  the  atodent*  are  sent  Into  Ihe  department*,  and  sometimes  alinad,  to  mak* 
partioolor  examinatioiia  in  relation  to  their  profession,  and  on  Iheir  return  are  ttf 
pected  lo  present  a  raemcnr  descriptive  of  Ihar  investigutions. 

The  atudents  of  Ihe  first,  or  hlgheat  class,  are  present  at  the  nllings  of  the  pa- 
eral  ooanral  of  mines,  to  Amiliariie  them  with  the  busineis  of  the  corpa.  Alter 
their  final  eiaminalion  they  are  disacd  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  reoctTC  thtar  Cnt 
promotion  accordinply. 
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PUTTBOBNIC  KROOL  AT  PABIS.  0(|f 

Since  the  date  of  Frof.  Bache's  Re[>ort,  the  administration,  the  en- 
trance exuuina^OD,  and  course  of  instruction  in  tlie  Polytechnic  school 
bos  undergone  some  changes,  and  yet  the  main  purpose,  features, 
and  methods  of  the  institution,  remain  the  same,  winning  from  the 
Commission  appointed  hy  the  War  Department  of  the  British  Goy- 
emment  in  1S56,  "to  conuder  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  eys- 
t«m  of  tnunin^f  officers  for  the  SdentiGo  Corps"  of  the  Army,  the 
following  testimony. 

Rogardtd  ilmpljr  ai  •  great  msthemaUcal  and  adeiitifio  aebool,  ita  T»ult(  in 
prodooiog  eminent  men  of  tcience  have  been  eitraurdiniry.  It  has  been  lite 
great  (ai^  a  Irnly  ((reiit)  Mafbematical  UairetBibf  ot  Franca. 

Bagarded  again  a*  a  preparalory  tchool  for  the  pnblio  work*,  it  baa  giTen 
a  very  high  aoientiflo  edocaltou  to  civil  engineera,  whoM  acienlilki  edneation  in 
other  oouDtriii  (and  amoDgat  oiuwlveaj  ia  believed  to  be  axuA  ilighter  and  more 
aceid^ital. 

Regarded  m  a  aebool  for  the  Miai>d6o  eorpa  of  tha  Army,  ita  pecniiar  mode  of 
mitlng  in  one  coane  of  competition  candidate*  liir  civil  and  miliuryaerTicea,  Ina 
[ovbably  raiaed  acientifie  thought  to  a  higher  pcnntin  theFrenoh  than  in  any  other 

Regarded  at  a  njttem  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pumea  in  developing  the 
talanCa  of  it*  pupila  appcan  to  na  the  beat  ne  hate  ever  atadted. 

It  ia  in  iti  atudies  aud  aoms  of  ita  main  prmeiples  that  the  example  of  die  pcJy- 
teohnio  school  may  be  of  moat  value.  In  forming  or  improving  any  military 
•ohool,  we  can  not  abut  our  eyea  to  the  auotMaarui  working  at  the  polyteohnio  of 
tho  prinoiple,  whith  it  wai  the  fint  of  all  whoola  to  initiatt;,  the  mating  great 

Eublio  prizira  Ihe  reword  and  stimulua  of  the  pupil's  eierliona.  We  may  obaarre 
ow  the  statu  boa  here  enoouraged  talent  by  bestowing  ao  largely  swiintaniTi  upon 
attniocaarul,  but  poor  pupiU,  during  their  mAunA  career. 

The  commission  in  the  course  of  their  report,  mentJon  a  few 
"marked  defects."  "Such  is  the  attempt  to  give  exactly  the  same 
teachio^r,  lesson  by  lesson,  during  a  course  of  two  years,  to  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  with  no  reference  to  their  varieties  of 
alnlity,  or  power  of  applicatjon.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  many  of  the  pupils  superficial,  or  to  exhaust  them."  "An- 
other defect  is  the  exclusively  mathematical  spirit  enoour^^d  and  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  education  (of  officers  both  civil  aud  military) 
from  being  truly  liberal."  "Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that  educa- 
tion has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  merely  intellectual  side,  and  we  were 
not  merely  as  much  impressed  with  the  moral  and  m^nly,  as  by  the 
intellectual  efiecls  of  the  Polytechnic  teaching."  "In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  many  points  in  ita  system  of  teaching  ia  admirable;  and 
it  does  for  the  Army,  and  the  services  of  the  Public  Works  of  France, 
what  the  Universities  do  chiefly  for  the  Bar  and  Clerical  Profession 
in  England." 

We  append  a  note  by  Prof  Gillespie,  to  his  communication  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Journal,  giving  the  present  coiuse  of  study  is 
this  school. 


(9§  POLmCHHlC  SCHOOL  IM  PASIK 

XOTX. 

We  add  a  verj  condensed  ay nopsn  of  the  euljecta  embraeed  is 
the  "Interior  Itulruelion"  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1866. 
The  reaBanings  which  led  the  Commiseion  to  select  these  apodal  aub- 
jects,  and  to  proportion  them  as  here  shown,  mMr  be  given  heresfler. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses,  which  follow  the  topics,  indicate  how 
many  lectures  ore  ^ven  to  Ibem.  Each  lecture  embraces  one  and  & 
half  hours,  of  which  the  first  half-hour,  at  lea*t,  is  to  be  given  to 
interrogations.    The  entire  course  comprises  two  years. 

INTERIOR  mSTRDCnON  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 
1.     cooMS  or  AMLTWa. 

Diffemtial  Caleuliu. 

OcDeral  principle!,  (8.)  Anslyticd  applicsUow,  (6.)  G««iiietriosl  apptioa* 
tioM,»  (12.) 

ColeulH*  «/  difftTtu**,  (3.) 

lattgral  caieulu*. 

Geneisl  priuiHplec,  (6.)  G«onietricil  apptioations,  (5.)  Applicaliona  to  ma- 
chioioa,  (3.)  Certain  definite  Ititegnli,  (3.)  IntegratioD  o(  difFcreatJal  eqtu< 
tiiina  of  ^e  lint  aod  Kwnd  order,  (5.)  Linmr  equlioni,  (3.)  Integration  oT 
eqoRtiODS  by  leripi,  (1.)  Integration  of  wmaltaneoiu  difibientlal  e^oitioDi,  (S.) 
Eqoatioos  of  partial  differential*,  (3.)  Geometrkial  ajiplioaliou,  (S.)  Mealwii'' 
ioal  and  phjiioal  ai^liootiooi,  (I  i.) 

BltmentB  of  tlu  Colculu*  ef  Frebalililiet  and  Seeial  Arithinttie,  (3.) 

[The  whole  course  of  analysis  (including  reviews)  comprises  sev- 
enty-eight lectures,  of  which  forty-five  are  given  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  year,  and  thirty-three  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year.] 


Firtt  Part.—TktCTttieal  eoarte. 

Thii  compriaei  thirtj-rour  lectnrai,  witb  Donstanl  graphical  practice. 

Second  Pari. — AppUtatiam. 

Penpeetiva  and  skadowa,  (T.)    SlMia  catting,  (15.)    Cutting  and  oambining 


[Dib  course  extends  through  the  first  year.] 


Mtehaniei  of  gtonulricol  moJiont,'  or  Cinemalici. 

Prdiminariei,  (3.)  Geomelncal  trausTcn'matiaiii  of  motion,  (8.)  Composifioo 
oT  motioM,  (5.)  or  acoeleration  in  geometrical  motioni,  (3.)  Of  aocdeTBlkin  in 
■ome  Dotursl  Diotiona,  (3.) 

Mtclaxiet  of  foreti ;  or  dyaoauiiutrK*. 

Pandamental  prinoiplei  of  the  tnoberalar  niMhanlca  of  iyatanx  of  nuHetM 
points,  (3.)  AppUoatiooa  of  thsaeprindplea,  (C.)  Bqailibriiun  and  liability  c/ 
■olid  bodiei,  (9.) 

Mtchania  of  the  MatioiU  imfrttied  byforctt;   or  dynamie*  of  nitemi. 

Pri^liminariea  relating  to  free  malarial  poiota,  (3.)  Oeneral  priBolfJM  relating 
to  ayatetna  of  matenal  pninta,  (6.)  Dynamioa  oT  aolida  or  iuvsiiable  natcnja,  (4.) 
Apidicst<on>  of  the  gtneni]  prinoiplea  cS  dyaamii.'a,  (5.)  Ileory  and  cslcuiattun 
of  niachiQ.«,  (2.) 


lS  qUMDUIi**  to  reqalnd  to  be  ej 


i>,  Google 


rOLTTtCHNlC  SCHOOL  IN  FAHta. 


[This  coune  comprises   serenty-six  IcctiueB,  including  those  of 
roviQw.     It  extends  througb  two  jean.] 

Preliminaries,  (S.)    Hfot,  (IS.)    Slatieal  EUclrUitg,  (3.)    Magnelint,  (4.) 
DynamUal  EUttricity,  (10.)    AeoaHu:;ii.)    Light,  (16.) 

[This  course  comprises  siity-^gbt  lectures,  and  extend  through 
tvo  years.     It  i«  entirely  experimental.] 


Prellmliijirie*,  (3.)    MeUlloiaB,  (19.)    Metali,  (35.)    Povder.  lime,  glsM,  and 
poltery,  (6.)    Orgonio  obeniistry,  (5,)    Orgaaio  ohemiitry  maniibclurn,  (5.) 

[This  coune  is  distributed  orer  two  yean,  with  nuny  practical 
manipulatioiw.j 

IVigonranelr?,  [rerlewed,]  (S.)    Meanirei^  time,  (3.)    HesMre of  anglM,  (5.) 
AitrcmoiDj,  (IT.)    Geodeay  proper,  (5.)    Geographical  rnspa,  (3.) 
[This  course  is  ^ven  in  the  second  hair  ot  the  second  year.] 


FirtI  part ;  BleovDta  of  cdiEon,  (18.) 
Steend  pari  ■•  CompoattioD  of  ediAiwa,  (10.) 

Third  part :   Wafa  oT   commiuleBtiim.    Roads,   tiridgta,  oanala,  improved 
riTera,  railroads,  (6,  J 


Pint  part .-  General  notionn,  (T.) 
Second  part :  Teniporarj  forlifioation,  (4.) 
Third  part :  PennaDCDt  fortifiaatiaD,  (T.j 
Fomlh  part .-  Attack  acd  defeoH  gf  placea,  (3.) 


[Ten  lectures,  during  second  year.] 

10.    coDiaa  or  coimamoM  AMD  ns 
[Thb  course  extends  through  the  last  year  and  a  halF.] 

[Sixty  lectures,  during  the  two  years.] 


N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  account  for  the  brevity  of 
aome  imporUnt  parts  of  the  course,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is 
itself  only  preparatory  to  a  number  of  "iSp««o/"  schools,  such  as  those 
of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Military  Engineering,  of  Mining,  Ac 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  mo<liGcations  here 
introduced  into  this  course  have  been  warmly  oppcaed  and  censured 
by  various  French  roathematiciaiiB  and  practitioners. 

W.  M.  0. 
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POLITECHNIC  INSTITMB 


Tub  whole  itMitnUoo  ii  intended  to  IbMU  •  tlLmlbU  pnrpoae,  m  •  Mlkael  tar 
the  meohanio  art*,  nmniiKiotum,  and  commeroe,  aa  a  OMaerratorj  at  arta  and 
nionofactum,  nnd  u  an  Institute  Tar  the  proimitkili  of  ttatknul  mdoatrf.  Hm 
lait  auned  object  ia  effected  bf  pnblie  cilubitioiia,  froiD  time  to  taiiH:,  of  the  plv- 
dncla  of  nianofiKtareB,  imder  the  direclioa  of  the  iuatitDte.  For  the  better  eie- 
cntinn  of  thia  objcut,  a  apocioo*  bnlldiog  ia  now  ereiiting  on  tlie  ja^miaea,  adapted 
to  the  occBiionnl  display  and  permanent  deposit  of  qwcimena  of  the  mechanio 
arta.  tiie  ooUeetiona  which  ibrm  the  oonaerraton  o(  ait*  are  alao  naed  ia  io- 
atnictioo  in  the  achool,  and  will  be  deacribed  in  conuectioD  with  it. 

The  wh(de  inatilutioD  a  nnder  the  oontrol  of  a  director,  who  m  reapmaible  ta 
the  hitler  anthoritiea  of  pnUio  iDrtnution,  at>d  of  trade  aod  toBnobcluna.  The 
direetor  ti  the  general  ■uperintaodeDt  of  the  bnunew  of  the  inatitute  and  of  the 
inatruction,  but  doca  not  Icaoh.  Ito  renlatea  the  admiaaicai  of  pofHlaand  the  ^a- 
oipline.  The  money  oonoema  are  under  the  charge  of  a  treasorer,  who  ia  re- 
apooaiblo  to  the  director.  Hie  inferior  ofiioeta  are  reapooaible  to  the  utiaa 
authority.  The  discipline  d  the  aobolaatio  department  ia  simple  bat  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  alion-ed  to  remun  conoeeted  with  it  whose  deportment  ia  not  proper. 
The  oouraca  am  gratailaus,  eioept  a  email  entnnoe  fue,  and  thia  ia  woaidered  aa 
warranttDg  pronpt  remoral  when  llie  pupil  does  not  perfbrm  the  duties  preacribod 
by  (he  iuatitution. 

The  department  of  inatrnctiao  ta  oompoaed  of  three  acboola,  a  tedmical,  a  oom- 
mercial,  and  a  "  real  sobod."  He  lot  Mmed  ia  a  prepantory  acboi^  Ibr  the 
two  othera,  and  may  be  entered  oa  early  aa  llurteen  yeor*  of  an.  Ita  ooniaea 
are  of  rdigknia  inatmctimi,  iJ  GenoDli  language,  elementary  mamematiea,  geog- 
raphy, hiatory,  natural  hlatoiT,  docntioD,  nlligraphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  oUi- 
nitonr  upon  the  pnpila.  Italian  and  frarah  may  be  atodied  if  the  pupil  dcairoi 
It  Aa  ttkeae  oouraea  lead  in  three  yean  to  the  other  departmenli  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  candidatea  fbradminioD  are  required  to  penea*  the  elementary  altain- 
menta  neoetaary  to  their  raccesiful  prosecution.  There  are  five  prtrfeaon  and 
luor  tmchoTB  ooonected  with  thia  achoid,  which  ia  inperinlended  by  the  vioe-dircc- 
lor  of  the  inatitnte.  The  'OtttntAan  tank  by  regulation  witb  those  in  the  gym- 
naua  or  elaaaical  eohoola  of  the  empire.  The  ocnrse  of  tnatmction  is  not  aa  cran- 
prehenaivD  aa  that  in  the  Pnuaian  real  aohoola,  but  ia  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  neit  higher  diviaions,  which  aupply  in  part  these  doRcicncies. 

The  technical  and  coiDmeroial  BChMila  fumiah  qieoial  instruction  aooording  to 
the  intended  pursuit*  (rf  the  pnpil,  though  he  may,  in  &et,  select  the  oouracs 
which  he  wiehca  tn  attend,  not  being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  chaiaeler  of  the 
branches.  The  director  adriaa  with  the  pupil,  on  admiaaion,  aa  to  the  studiea 
tnoqt  appropriate  to  be  fbllowod,  if  his  iatended  calling  ii  fixed,  and  he  n  not 
allowed  (o  join  (he  clnssea,  the  oonnes  of  which  require  preparatjtHi,  without  pre- 
acnting  a  ocrtlficuto  trom  the  ichool  at  which  he  has  been  instrqcted,  or  being 
CismiDcd,  to  aaceiiaiD  hia  pnificienq'.  In  r^ard  to  other  coorvos,  there  ia  do 
such  ratciction.     The  ago  for  admiiaion  ia  aiiteen  yean. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  tbe  technioal  ichoDl  by  eight  profcaaors  and  two 
aaaistanls ;  the  profi-aaora  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  cuuracs,  interregnling  the 
pnpila.  Certain  lectures  aro  also  gone  over  by  the  asistimla  with  the  ckisees. 
The  oouraea  which  oombine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in  cnunier- 
B^ng  the  BUbjeels  of  Kludy,  The  division  of  these  subjects,  and  the  time  demoted 
to  them  during  tbe  week,  are  aa  follows : 

I.  OiRlijir.  Crihistit.  inpHrit  to  Ike  srU.  Are  bcnir^ 
of  all  Ibe  prQC«SHA  of  Ibe  am  ofwbicti  tbe  priaelpla  were  ileTeloprd  In  tlir  feOFFKi  Jvclures. 


.,oglc 


poLTTECBNic  mamnrTB  09  tienna.  ^jj 

Thrre  !■■  hptuM  libimlnrj  deToIrd  lo  Ihc  couth,  vhrrr.  undn-  Ihe  (Uprrlnltpdenci  at  th« 
prnfciKirDr  nflili  ■•iliiinu,  ih(  puplta  talliraiuli  Ihr  procmn  ihi  ■  nnill  mle.  TtnM 
who  baTt  fe  p«rtiealir  object  tD  ti«w,  u  djvinf,  ble«btnfi  prlnrinjr  upon  Mufllk.  or  the  nun- 
ufkciurv  nf  ehtnieal  prcpMratioiM  or  mrtaUurgji  u«  dlr«cl«]  ja  tj^plr  iovFirintiooi  ftp*' 
eiAllj  la  ihB  pana  oJ*  chiEoisirj  vthicb  thej  wiLLnaTe  lo  appl/-    Practice  wad  theory  vre  tiiui 

tri.  FBTddn.  Klib  ■peelE)  referenca  la  11a  ipplicatloni.  JItc  houn. 

IV.  EuHIHTlliT  HAtMIHiiici.  Includinf  BTiibnetlc.  alRebn.  EHmtliT,  and  neniun- 
Ikin,  ten  boun.    niia«nin<  » Intended  lorihoH  vko  bait  nol  puaed  ihroufh  Ihe  real 

V.  HiauE  llATanUTKi*,  fln  boun.    Then  la  a  repolIioD  by  u  ualilul,  alao  cf  At* 

VI.  NlouHiBi,  iDclDdiDcthtdeieHplli 


^eci  ialoundtil  Dpon  acourw  or  marhin 
iinetrT  and  draw  Rid  HperlBUiHlfd  bj  an 
III.  FaiOTiiUL  Ohohitit,  iBcludlnilai 


d^tirtments 
behiDd  them 


:ludlDf1and  BDd  lopofraphlcal  nrreflun,  leralUnf^  4kc.i 

of  wllnHriiic.  Id  H*  Tariooa  branchFi.    K  la  •ceonpanled  by  riereiiei  in  dnwiof. 

DC  TntHiioioaT, or  afiunl  diaeuBlon  of  aru  and  indca,  e<e  houn.  Tbt  •attjteia 
which  cams  under  lb*  tmi  ol'epeclat  cheoiWr;  are  omiilid  la  Ibt  Irciurei  of  thiidiTlaion, 

X.  The  aiahunl  proftaiwr  of  dienilHrr  dellren  an  eilrm  Itclure.  dtWj,  on  lh<  ntlhadi  of 
inptaurliiiSFaciFio  Outithi,  durini  parlof  ihe  count. 

XL  EleuMDlarr  Daivtua  liir  Ebon  wrw  bar*  nol  paaaed  thmaihlh*  real  achool.  tn 
Iwun.  There  WBenncuucMa  In  the  Latin,  Bohunlan,  andEniuell  lanfuuf ea, for  Dioaa 
who  widi  ID  follow  ibem. 

The  time  deratM  to  dnwins  depends  npoa  the  atodent,  hot  it  ii  obriooi  that 
hla  knowledge  maat  be  very  rnconiplete,  and  that  he  wUl  carry  nwa;  fram  the 
Kchool  but  an  impL't^ct  Teemi  of  diweriptive  gaometrj  and  iM  iq^iootioiu,  nnleaa 
he  devotee  a  iprat  deal  of  tone  to  this  braoch.  In  this  rcapeoi  the  arrangempnt 
of  the  school  is  entirdy  diSerent  thnn  that  at  Berlin,  where  tho  drawioj^  •Mos»- 
IKmying  the  oonraea  are  made  as  matii  a  natter  of  regular  dn^  as  the  atteDdmMe 
npon  the  leaCncea  themaelTn.  This  Is  oertainly  the  proper  plan,  and  whHe  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  ipenl  m  the  graphio  exeroiaea  at  Berlin  wa*  rren 
beyond  Ihe  meaaore  of  their  importanoe,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinioa  iIibI  a  itrict 
•ItentioD  to  this  department  la  essential. 

tbe  ooUections,  by  the  aid  of  which  tbeae  oonraea  are  oarned  out,  are— I .  An 
eitenaiTe  oodeotion  of  oheniical  preparatkaa  far  both  speoial  and  general  chemia- 
—      The  pnpib  in  qiecial  chemistry,  bs  already  stated,  moke  prepamtioiii  in  the 

ents  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  fidlow,  and  snnie  of  these  are  left 

hem  Hs  apeoimens  of  their  akjll.  In  the  deporljnenl  of  the  dyer  there  ii 
qnilo  a  laroe  series  of  apecimena  ooUected  in  this  way.  The  labonlories  liir  both 
special  and  general  cbcmiitry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  parpase.*  3.  A 
cabinet  of  inatmmcnts  for  the  ooorae  of  practioal  geometry.  3.  A  oonnderable 
oollection  of  physical  Bpparatos.  4.  A  ooQeetJOD  of  rnDdeis  of  madiines,  and  in 
engineering,  5.  A  teobnologioal  cabinet  of  a  meat  complete  eharscter,  and  sd- 
mirablj  arranged  ;  it  oontsins  many  of  the  beat  spedffleni  of  Anstrian  arte  and 
mnniifactarcs.  All  these  ooUectiona  are  onder  the  oore  of  the  profeaaor  in  whose 
department  they  tmi  a  place ;  there  beihg,  besides,  enratora  tor  the  immodiate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  lie  eabinet  erf  [diystcal  appa- 
ratna,  and  of  models  and  machmery,  were  in  the  main  snj^lied  from  the  work- 
shops of  Uie  institution.  These  shops  bare  long  been  celebrated  for  the  Bstronom- 
leal  and  geodesio  iiBtmmenls  tnrniabed  from  them.  Hey  are  still  kept  np, 
thongh  on  s  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  hsTin);  been  accomplished.  They 
were  nercr  intended,  like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  praoUcal  iistniction  lo  the 
popila.  Hie  institDtion,  indeed,  doea  not  rcoogniie  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
done  to  adTBPtsffe  in  Ihe  mechanical  department.  It  is  certain,  as  already  statcfl, 
that  great  core  is  required  to  render  snch  eetabliEhmonla  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pnpll  a  general  readhif«  with  bis  hands,  and  that  oTca 
when  well  condnded  they  are  eipensire.  Snoeess  in  practioal  chemistry  reqnirea 
cuentially  a  very  oonsidt'rable  knowledge  of  theory ;  the  prooencs  on  a  small 
scale  represent,  in  general,  fbirly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thai  made 
f,  eqaently  sarc  the  ontloy  wbiob  is  requtrod  to  moke  them  in  the  large  w^.    The 

*  Tilt  labonlorr  of  Ih«  profnsor  of  (eliml  chemlilrj.  lYofetsor  Veiraner,  la  one  of  the 

node  the  claaa,  ere  performed  behind  aacreen.  wtth  ier^ejilBaiwindona.  which  allow  a  par. 
feet  (lew :  ifie  apace  behiod  ia  proTided  wlih  IM  means  01  earrjini  offllia  fumea. 


rOLTTKCHNIC*  INtfl'l'lUTE  OP  VIENNA. 

irljof  .   .   _ 

■  render  tbe  proUem  ii 
Hm  chemirtiy,  diflbranl 
Lhii  deputDKDt  tbat  tlic 
pdytechnia  hIiooI  of  Vienna  >  partjcnbrijr  Mrong.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  thit 
Autrioii  mBnDTactiirea  in  general  hare  rcoeived  a  great  unpalie  thivn^  ttie  me- 
diam  of  thia  iiutitulion,  and  particaUrl;  of  its  acEolaitia  department,  bnt  wbtia 
praiie  ia  jielded  to  the  diCerent  ocunea,  the  BTTan|;ementa  fir  **if*'"g  cbemiatrT 
moat  be  oonndered  aa  baring  a  piefercnoe  over  the  olhara. 
The  leaaoD*  in  the  oc«nmeroiBl  wbool  embrace  the  (bUowing  lobjecta  : — 

I.  CoDunticlal  wcraapoiiileDee,  tbrn  honn  ptr  *e(k. 

II.  The  •clHica  uf  InJt  (HandelniiatiiBtunj  Ibne  boon. 

III.  AiutrlaD  Jiwe  rclulDf  le  Irade  and  cxchufe,  IhrcB  boeriL 

V.  &oDk-k(rp1nfibya>i]iri«  Brut  doubtoriMiy,  four  houra 

VI.  AccoDDladhemUFritkiof  inidf  (Wurcnkunda.)  1I»  aiime*,  DMa,  pnpRlIca,  klnO^ 
!f»o«nplij,  jhrn 


r  of  commerce,  three  hoan.    Tben  ue  five  profAmra  la  (blv  KbooL 

t,  under  the  prendenc^  of  the 
untea  oi  me  inniniHOii.  Saturday  ia  appropriated  in 
port  to  Ihia  pnrpoaa,  and  there  are  no  exeroiaea  Ibr  the  atMenla  (O  thti  day. 
One  of  the  profenora  is  aearetu?  of  the  board.  The  prafeaaon  rank  b;  NgtdB- 
tion  with  tboee  of  the  nnireraitiea. 

The  leclnrea  last  fnm  October  to  Ai^uat  ot  every  jear.  At  the  cleae  of  them, 
a  popil  who  wiahea  a  oortifioale  in  any  branch,  preaenla  hiniaetf,  and  ia  examiaod 
by  a  profeMor,  in  preaeoce  of  a  director  and  of  two  nembera  of  the  impwial  oam- 
mimion  of  Btndioa.  A  student  who  haa  attended  the  lecturea,  and  doea  not  wiah 
to  be  eistnined,  may  reoeiTe  a  certificate  of  attendaoee. 

To  supply  the  ptaco  of  a  rq;iilar  diTiDOD  of  aCodiea  iir  di&rent  collinga,  c«ie 
of  the  earlier  progranunea  contained  a  recotnmendotioi  of  cerlun  connes  of  study 
aa  preparatory  lo  particular  occupstiona.  The  recommendatioDS  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Kor  tradeanwn,  (he  two  years  ot  the  real  school,  and  one  year  of  the  omn- 
mcrcial  acbool ;  or  Ibr  a  more  complete  education,  an  additiMul  year,  cmbradi^ 
the  eouiaea  of  cbemiitry,  pfaysica,  and  technology  of  the  teehnical  aohool.  For 
dyers,  printers  in  atclft,  bleachers,  manu&cturers  of  ohomical  prodncta,  of  salt, 
of  saltpeter,  for  miners,  metatlui^uts,  brewers,  &a.,  apecial  ohemistry,  physia, 
and  tccbnelagy,  with  some  of  the  ooorsea  of  tlie  ccnuneroial  aohocd.  For  ma- 
chinlsta,  hydraulic  en^eers,  mili-wtig^itB,  foremen  in  manufactoriea,  and  mining 
engineers — •  conrae  of  two  yeaia  waa  recommended,  the  fint  to  embrace  niathe- 
matjc*.  physics,  and  drawing,  and  Ibe  aeoond,  tnechtniea,  machine-drawing,  and 
technology.  As  a  preparatioD  Ibr  agrionhuriita  and  fbreaters — Donraea  of  msthe- 
~  slice,  ^ysics,  pnicticBl  geometry,  oheoiatry  and  book-keeinng.    For  n  ' 

Hthematii  ''    '  ....  .... 

ir  snrve; 
keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regnlar  oonne  laid  down  for  irchitecta  and  civil  engineers,  the 
satiahctory  OMnpletion  of  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  Hie  first  year  includea 
elHnentiuy  Diadiemstica,  technology,  and  dratring;  the  second,  higher  mathe- 
mstica,  physics,  and  drawing ;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  mcehanKS, 
practical  geometry,  and  drawing ;  the  fourth,  arohiteatDre,  engineeriiig',  drawing, 
techuoli^,  chemlalry,  and  book-keejHng. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  nppn^isted  to  the  several  departments,  snd  ia 
used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  professors.  Yearly  oppropristioiis,  bcsidca 
the  entrance  and  diploma  fees,  are  devoted  to  Ita  increase.  The  profeaaors  have 
the  right  of  reoommending  such  woiks  to  be  purchased  as  Uiey  may  de«D  of  use 
in  their  deparlmenta.  An  annual  is  pDblished  by  tho  inatitoto,  oonaiFting  of  ori{^- 
naluid  selected  sdentlfio  wtidea,  by  the  profcasMs,  and  notioMof  UeinatituticiiL 
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rvn.    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE; 

[Thi  followiDg  extracts  from  "  Report  to  the  Board  of  Begents  of 
Normal  Sclioola  in  the  State  of  Wiscodsid,"  eihibita  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  the  Teachtrt^  Inttitiite,  as  an  educational  agency,  when 
worked  in  connection  with  other  deportmenta  of  a  system  of  public 
imtruclion,  amoDg  earnest  teachers  and  a  willing  people.] 
To  the  Board  <if  Segentt  of  Normal  Sehoolt; 

In  gtving  an  acoount  of  my  proceedings  as  yonr  Ag«nt  for  1669,  it  is 
hirdly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  bKve  attempted  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
work,  much  of  it  QOvel,  all  of  it  important,  touching  many  interests,  in- 
stitutions and  indiriduala,  spread  OTer  a  large  amount  of  twritory,  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  not  long,  eyen  if  the  whole  of  it  could  hare  been  de- 
voted to  the  work,  hut  largely  abridged  by  a  period  of  scrcre  illness. 
What  I  b«Te  attempted  to  do  has  been  done  without  that  system  and 
thoroughness  which  I  hope  soon  to  introdnce  Into  the  operations  of  this 
agency. 

My  dutiM  as  spedfied  by  section  10,  chapter  zdr.,  of  the  General 
I.aws,  passed  in  1869,  and  by  your  instructiops  are  "to  visit  and  exercise 
a  supervisory  control  over  the  Normal  Departments  of  all  such  institu- 
tions as  shall  apply  for  a  participation  in  the  Normal  School  Fund ;"  to 
"  conduct  County  Teachers'  Institntes,  and  give  Normal  instruction  in  the 
same ;"  and  "  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  proriding  a  syntem  of  public  educational  addresses,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  State." 

In  touching  brieBy  on  each  department  of  my  labors,  I  will  select, 


By  this  designation,  a  Teachers'  Inatltate,  is  now  nndentood,  a  gather- 
ing of  teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  acluralsof  difierent  grades ; — in  such  number  as  will  develop 
the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common  poisuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  exclude  the  fimedom  of  individual  action ; — for  a  period  oF  time,  long 
enoBgh  to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagemente  ; — under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  must  be  their  experience  and  aelmowtedged  success 
in  the  sutfjects  assigned  them — and  in  a  course  of  instmction,  at  once 
theoretjcal  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  discus- 
sion and  bmiliar  conversation. 
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The  Teacben'  Institute,  ao  appointed,  oi^uiiud  and  coDdacted  u  to 
exclude  profesdoiud  jealougj,  »nd  at  the  uune  time  enlist  the  codpentiDa 
•od  atteDdance  of  school  offioers  and  parents,  and  bj  the  almost  unireraal 
practice  a(  welcoming  teachers  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  funilies  of  the 
place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to  the  CTening  lectares 
Bod  discussions  all  to^cs  of  gsoeral  interest,  has  prOTed  an  educatiooal 
reTival-Bgencj  of  the  moet  eztenaire,  pennan«nt  and  unobjectioaable 
character,  Dniing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  obserrs- 
tion  of  schools,  school  systems  and  educational  agencies,  in  diflvreat 
States  and  countries,  1  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  muTersallf 
applicable  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  profes- 
sional and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  ft 
well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute.  A  single  educft- 
tionsl  lecture  or  addrtw,  or  a  conrention  in  which  a  number  of  addreeaM 
are  delivered,  may  occarionaUy  more  a  sluggish  community  into  sodden 
and  vigorous  action,  but  generally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort,  by  a  few 
indiridusls,  aguDEtsU  sorts  of  obstscles,  that  agoodschool-huaseisbuil^ 
a  proper  classification  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qnaliBed  teachers  on- 
ployed  and  adequately  pud,  in  schools  of  different  gndes.  But  I  can  not 
recall  a  town  whire  I  ever  held  a  well-conducted  Institute,  where  the 
teachers  were  distributed  through  sU  the  principal  iamiliee,  and  the  ere- 
nings  were  devoted  to  public  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  organization  and  administratioD  of  the  school  system,  and 
the  clsssificstion,  iDstruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools,  where  the 
work  of  educational  improvement  did  not  at  once  bcgin--and  begin  too 
where  all  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  must  begin,  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  parents,  in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  of  teachers,  and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of 
school  officers  and  the  public  generally. 

Pernianent  Associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and  sd- 
vancement  of  their  profession,  bare  accomplished  much  good,  and  may 
be  made  still  more  widely  beneScisI,  and  shonld  receive  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance, not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people.  But 
a  well  arranged  and  judicionsly  conducted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  ft 
ungle  year,  without  wasting  time  in  forming  and  amending  cimstitntions, 
.or  election  of  officers,  and  discussing  qu<>Btions  of  order,  or  plscee  of 
meeting,  and  avoiding  sll  occasions  of  jealousy  or  chaises  of  ezclusive- 
ness,  reach  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  are  obsolete 
and  defective,  and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  are  new  and 
valuable,  awaken  more  profes^onal  spirit,  and  form  and  strengthen  more 
bonds  of  connection  between  the  older  and  younger  teachers,  than  all  the 
State,  county,  and  town  associations,  acting  together,  with  meetings  ex- 
tending over  only  one  or  two  days,  can  do  in  many  years. 

A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  or  institution  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state,  and 
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aiKt  the  pretetit  conditioii  of  th«  aehtMds,  u  oDqawtioDftb]  j  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  inHtrumentAlitj  for  (horonghlj  edttcatiog  uid  tniiniiiK  young 
men  and  joung  women  Ibr  the  woric  of  teeching;  and  if  in  its  pnetie^ 
operfttioHB,  the  staff  of  pnleaa<n«  conld  be  bo  numerous,  and  of  the  peca- 
liar  qualificatioiis  required,  u  to  condact  the  couoty  inatitulee,  examine, 
in  conoection  with  a  coantj  school  otBcer,  «I1  candidates  for  teadiing, 
and  with  jour  board,  all  normal  daasea  in  inatitntiona  participating  in  the 
fliods  which  you  administer — such  a  normal  school,  organized  in  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  the  school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
professional  improvement  of  tcMchers,  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  state,  »nd  improve  at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quality  uid  quantity 
of  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
popular  feeling,  and  of  wtde-Eprcad  financial  embarasament,  such  a  nor- 
mal school  can  not  be  looked  for ;  and  even  if  It  could  be  established  at 
once,  the  Teachers'  Institute,  under  your  general  direction,  and  the  edu- 
cational lecture,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  appreda- 
tion  of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
connection  with  the  state  university,  the  colleges,  academies  and  high 
schools,  contribute  more  largety  to  the  better  qualification  of  each  teach- 
ers as  the  districts  will  employ  for  the  present  to  teach  their  echooU,  than 
even  such  an  institution,  unless  under  the  bvorable  conditions  above 
supposed.  The  men  employed  to  conduct  institulea  and  examine  normal 
classes,  must  be  men  of  nonnal  truning  and  capable  of  giving  normal  in> 
struction ;  and  if  such  men  can  he  employed,  they  will  constitute,  if  not 
a  nonnal  school,  an  itinerating  normal  agency,  which  will,  evei7  year,  be 
felt  directly  in  every  coun^,  and  indirectly  through  the  teachers,  on  a 
nuyority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the  state. 

With  these  general  views  of  the  importance  of  the  Teacheis'  Institute, 
in  the  form  it  has  now  assumed  in  this  country,  and  in  its  power  to  reach, 
interest  and  instruct  both  teachers  and  parents,  and  in  accordance  with 
numerous  applications,  I  decided  to  organize,  as  your  agent,  a  series  of 
Institutes,  which  shoald  reach  in  one  season,  eveiy  section  of  the  state. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assodation,  at 
Ifadison  in  July,  to  spread  befbre  ita  members  an  ouUine  of  my  plan  of 
operations,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  many  prominent  and  ac- 
tive teachers,  as  welt  as  &om  the  Association  itself,  an  expression  of  their 
kind  feelings  toward  me  personally,  and  a  pledge  of  their  hear^  co<ipentioB 
in  my  labors  in  your  behalf*    I  was  thus  enabled  to  make  more  extensiva 

■  "  Saalrid,  ThU  u  u  u 

lemilH:,  conpnhcnaiTe  •nhtme  of  public  InXnKliciii  to  Ike  MUe->  wbimi  riUnf  in  legHl- 
nule  mduloa,  ud  bonnd  In  oiu  ijinmHrluI  irlulc,  Cmdi  Iha  prlmiiy  Khool  to  tb* 

AnolHd,  Thstwe  )>*i1  tha  idTeot  of  nan.  Henij  Barnard  unoDsui,UKl  plcdft  hlnoar 
htulj  euSpmlion  la  bl*  l><»n  In  betulf  of  our  Codiiddd  Behoota. 

Augfwrf,  Thtl  we  mofnlu  111  Uh  ••  AnuricaH  Jturnol  ^  EduraliaH,"  tandactt^  bjDr. 
Brnivil,  •  work  hnnoraWe  lo  oar  counlry,  uid  ll««er*ioi  of  our  nuppon. "— Prtfftdii^i  !<■ 
mat  TeaeloTf  AnoriaiUm  in  ISM. 
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and  immedlaU  UTangetnentB  tar  the  mtIm,  ttun  I  could  otberwiae  Iuits 
doD&  I  accordingly  issued  a  circular,  proposiiig  to  appomt  as  mail;  In- 
BtituteB  as  I  could  arrange  to  attend  and  provide  iuBtrnction  for,  upon  ra- 
ceivLag  reasonable  assurances,  that  at  least  thinj  teachers  would  be  pre- 
sent for  five  daja,  and  that  the  dtizeos  of  the  place,  when  the  Institnto 
was  held,  would  entertain,  free  of  charge,  all  teachers  who  should  attend. 

In  compliance  ynth  these  condllionB,  an  Inatitute  was  held  as  follows: 
at  Elkhom,  with  17S  members ;  Shebojgan,  with  66 ;  Waupun,  with  120 ; 
Appleton,  with  76;  ICiDeral  Point,  with  67;  Richland,  with  60;  Oalcs- 
vQle,  with  40 ;  Hiver  Falls,  with  70 ;  Eau  Claire,  with  81 ;  Banhoo,  with 
laC ;  Hilton,  with  336 ;  Kenosha  with  100 ;  Beloit,  with  150,  and  Kadi- 
son,  with  120;  or  14  sessions  with  1,4S8  members.  In  addition  to  these 
a  session  of  two  days  or  longer  was  held  at  1*  CroBse,  with  SG  members ; 
at  Oshkosh,  with  24;  at  Pabnyra,  with  20;  Uilwankee,  with  100,  and 
Waulcesha,  with  100 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  over  1,700  members,  roost 
of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  reached  directly  by  the  instructiooa 
and  lectores  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  1B69. 

In  the  r^[ular  session  of  four  days  and  five  eTenings,  there  were  nsuallf 
from  twenty-fire  to  thir^  class  exercises,  and  Ats  evening  lectures.  Al> 
though  no  attempt  was  made. to  pursue  the  same  programme  at  each  In- 
stitute, it  was  my  general  direction  to  those  who  as^sted  in  condocting 
them,  to  give  some  attention,  during  each  day,  to  the  elementary  sounds, 
to  the  spelling,  reading  and  writing  correctly,  the  English  language,  to 
arithmetic  (mental  as  well  as  written)  and  geography — with  spedal  refer- 
ence to  the  most  successftil  modes  of  teaching  these  branches,  and  of 
ckssifying  and  managing  a  school.  No  attempt  was  made  to  treat  any 
one  stttgect  comprehenrivdy,  and  thoroughly,  but  to  suggest  hints,  illua- 
trale  methods,  solve  difficulties,  and  correct  erroneous  notions.  In  som* 
of  the  ae«aion«,  prominence  was  given  to  elocutionary  training,  and  in  all 
the  efficacy  of  vocal  music  as  a  recreating  and  devotional  agency  waa  ex- 
emplified. In  a  few,  the  facili^  with  which  drawing  might  be  tau^t  aa 
introductoiy  to  penmanship,  and  its  importance  in  the  culture  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  taste,  and  its  many  uses  in  all  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  sodefy,  wero  pointed  out  In  all,  the  importance  and 
method  of  moral  training  were  presented  sod  the  order,  classifleatioii, 
and  discipline  of  ediools  discussed 

The  evenings  were  devoted,  exclusively,  to  lectures  and  discnsMons,  in 
every  instance,  on  topics  of  an  educational  character,  and  the  attuidanoe 
of  parents,  night  after  night,  filling  the  largcsf  hall  or  church  in  the  placei, 
and  invariably,  the  most  crowded  on  the  last  evenbg,  vras  a  grsti^ng 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  meetings  awakened. 

In  all  of  the  places  where  the  Institutes  were  held,  the  members  fitmi 
abroad  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  citisena,  and  thus,  in  moro 
than  one  thousand  &milieg,  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  of  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  children,  formed  the  topics  of  more  thoroi)^ 
and  intelligent  discussion  and  conversation  at  the  table  and  the  fireside^ 
than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way.    We  cannot  estimate 
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ioo  highly  the  Influence  of  hocpiUlitf  thus  cheerfully  extended,  in  d» 
■emiOKting  sducBtionil  light  Mid  warmth,  uid  in  bringing  the  home  and 
the  school,  the  teuher  and  the  parent,  into  pleuant  and  profitable  relk- 

A  Bommarj'  of  the  pnee«dingB  of  each  Instlbite  was  generally  report- 
ed bj  the  local  papers,  and  in  this  way,  also,  the  substance  of  the  class 
Bxerciaes,  and  the  topics  and  leading  thoughts  of  the  evening  lecture^ 
were  more  widely  disseminated  through  the  sereral  counties  than  could 
hare  been  done  b;  anj  more  formal  publication. 

Ab  a  memorial  of  these  pleasant  gatherings,  arrangements  were  made 
at  each  Institute  fbr  publishing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  with  a  list 
of  all  the  memt>ers  so  &r  as  ttiej  filled  up  the  blanks  which  were  distri- 
buted fbr  die  purpose  of  getting  the  nameay  residence,  previous  oppor- 
tnniUet  of  profeeuonal  instruction,  experience  in  teaching,  and  other 
-•t«tistic8,  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  I  promised  to  append  one  or  more 
papers  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the  teachers  ofWisconsin.  A 
copy  of  this  document,  I  will  present  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

Whatever  of  interest,  in  the  great  subject  of  human  culture,  this 
■mea  of  Institutes  baa  awakened,  is  munly  due,  beyond  the  prompt 
and  thorough  action  of  the  local  committees  and  teachers,  to  my  personal 
friends,  who  wore  kind  enough  to  labor  in  the  class  exercises  day  after 
day,  and  to  take  part  in  Uie  evening  lectures  and  discusuons,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  without  an  adequate  compensation. 
To  Messrs.  John  Ogden,  of  Ohio ;  F.  A.  Allen  and  Chas.  H.  AHen,  of 
Pennsylvania;  C,  E.  Eovey,  of  Hlbois;  Francis  T.  Russell  and  William 
8.  Baker,  of  Connecticut ;  and  A.  J.  Craig  and  Profl  J.  D.  BuUer,  of 
Madison,  I  would  in  particular  make  this  public  acknowledgement  To 
many  teach^  of  public  schools,  principals  and  professors  of  academies 
and  colleges,  I  am  indebted  fbr  valuable  aid.  They  all  must  find  thor 
reward  In  the  satisbction  of  having  made  known  many  excellent  meth- 
ods of  school  teaching,  management  and  discipline,  and  of  bavuig  quick- 
ened many  minds,  warmed  many  hearts,  and  strengthened  the  good 
resolutions  of  many  parents,  teacbers  and  sehotars  in  this  work. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  add,  that  hi  another  year's  operations 
as  youT  agent,  I  hope  to  hold  an  Institute  in  every  county  in  which 
there  are  thirty  or  fbr^  teachers  willing  to  come  t^igetber  tor  one,  two, 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  and  the 
plans  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  secure  an  educa- 
tional address  in  at  least  two  hundred  localities.  In  systematiiing  the 
details  of  the  Institute,  from  year  to  yew,  I  shall  aim  to  give  variety 
and  special  interest  to  the  different  ^sessions,  by  faring  prominence  to 
particular  branches,  and  to  the  wants  of  each  grade  of  school.  I  pro- 
pose, (1.)  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  spend 
two,  three  or  four  weeks  at  an  Institute,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  of  Associations  whit^  meet  for  only  one  or  two 
days;  and,  (3.)  to  give  speda]  character  to  the  exercises  of  a  certain 
nnmber  of  Institutes,  by  adapting  one  at  least  to  the  wantii  of  each 
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dus  of  iDstitntioDt,  Til:  1.  Hie  ungraded  District  Schools.  8.  Pri- 
nutj  Schoda,  tud  home  instruction  of  little  children,  S.  Intermediate 
Mtd  Orammar  ScboolB,  tod  the  Urgest  District  Schooli.  4.  High  Schools 
and  Academie&  S.  Normsl  Schools  uid  Chtsses.  6.  Colleges  and  all 
higher  iitflitutiODt  which  have  subctantially  m  coumoa  curriculum. 

While  I  deem  it  at  the  greatest  imporianu  to  make  the  Institute  the 
common  gathering  place  of  teachen  of  ereiy  name,  lot  the  consideration 
of  thoae  eletnentaiy  [ffinciplea  and  methods  vhidi  constitute  the  basis  of 
all  profeamonal  success,  and  for  the  discussion  of  topics  which  concen 
tbnr  common  adnuioement,  as  well  as  the  awalcening  of  parental  and 
public  interest  in  echools  and  education,  I  deem  it  of  no  less  importance 
to  hold  out  inducements  for  the  most  accompUsbed  totchera,  in  their 
respectJTe  fields  of  labor,  to  bring  into  the  common  stock  the  result  of 
their  special  and  individual  experience  and  help  to  carry  forward  and 
apmrd  on  some  common  plan,  eveiy  institution  of  every  grade  of  in- 


I  shallreserTefbranothercommunicatiouanaccountof  the  visits  whi^ 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  and  of  the  personal  interviews  I  have  had  with 
the  principals  and  normal  professors  of  the  institutions  which  apply  for 
participation  in  the  normal  fuoA,  as  well  as  the  tabular  statement  of  the 
examinations  by  written  questiuis  and  answers,  carried  out  under  my 
instructions,  of  eighteen  of  those  normal  classes. 
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'We  procnred  tkeM  cata  of  the  Kmooe  Sdiool-bonM  from  Mr.  L  George  Hod- 
^DR,  depo^  mpormteDdetit  of  educatkni  of  U[^>w  Canada,  who  has  pnbllibed 
atteatiaeon  "7Ae  iSbhwUnut^"  with  a  laiga  nnmber  of  pUM.  >.  ■v'i.}QIc 
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